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SILAS IfARNER'S TREASURE. 

BT OBOBOB BLIOT. 
5fBg. Masiah Ctass Lswzs (** George XUol**) wms 
korn aboat 1820. Bled <n London, on the 0d of 
December, 188a Ber norel, Adam Btdc, Mcued for 
iier almost immediately after iu publication tmiTerul 
leoognition aa one of the ft>renio«t of Engliah norelista. 
Thaokeraj, in an earlj nnmber of the ComkiU MagO' 
tm*^ referring to the chief writen of fiction by their 
iniUala, mentioned *' E" as a " vtar of the fint magni- 
tode Joii risen on the horlxon." But llrs. Lewea had 
written much and well before the won the «rown of 
aucoem with Adam Bede. Her litenuy career began 
with eereral tranalationa of Oenuan metai>hyiioal 
works. She became a contributor to the Werimituter 
Review, and afterwards aasistant-editor of that periodi- 
caL The Seatu of Clerical lAft is her first acknowledged 
work of fiction ; the others are, Tht Mill on the Flou; 
&itu Mamer, the Weaver ef Raveloe (artistically the 
Unest of all her works); Xotnola; Felix JioU, the Radical; 
MiddUmarck: and Daidd Deycntda, She has also pub- 
lished three Tolnmes of poetry : the Spawieh Ofpty,^ the 
Legend of JubeU, and Armgart, and a prose work 
entitled. The Imprteaione of Theopknuha Such (1870)l 
The lUlowing selection is fhmi Silae Mamer.} 

SILAS MARKER'S determination to keep 
the "tramp's child" was matter of hardly 
less surprise and iterated talk in the village than 
the robbery of his money. That softening of 
feeling towards him which dated from his mis- 
fortune, that merging of suspicion and dislike 
in a rather contemptuous pity for him as lone 
and crazy, was now accompanied with a more 
active sympathy, especially amongst the women. 
Notable mothers, who knew what it was to keep 
children "whole and sweet;" lazy mothers, 
who knew what it was to be interrupted in 
folding their arms and scratching their elbows 
by the mischievous propensities of children 
just firm on their l^ps, were equally interested 
in coiyecturing how a lone man would manage 
with a two-year-old child on his hands, and 
were equally ready with their suggestions: the 

1 This long poem was generally regarded by the critics 
as po seess ed of fine poetic elements, although they did 
Dot place it so high in artistie rank as the best of the 
author's prose writings. 

Vol. Viu. 



notable chiefly telling him what he had better 
do, and the lazy ones being emphatic in telling 
him what he would never be able to da 

Among the notable mothers, Dolly Winthrop 
was the one whose neighbourly offices were the 
most acceptable to Mamer, for they were ren- 
dered without any show of bustling instruction. 
Silas had shown her the half-guinea given to 
him by Godfrey, and had asked her what he 
should do about getting some clothes for the 
child. 

"Eh, Master Mamer," said Dolly, "there's 
no call to buy no more nor a pair o' shoes; 
for I've got the little petticoats as Aaron wore 
five years ago, and it's ill spending the money 
on them baby-clothes, for the child 'ull grow 
like grass i' May, bless it— that it will." 

And the same day Dolly brought her bundle, 
and displayed to Mamer, one by one, the tiny 
garments in their due order of succession, most 
of them patched and darned, but clean and 
neat as fresh-sprung herbs. This was the in- 
troduction to a great ceremony with soap and 
water, from which baby came out in new 
beauty, and sat on Dolly's knee, handling her 
toes and chuckling and patting her palma 
together with an air of having made several 
discoveries about herself, which she communi- 
cated by altemate sounds of "gug-gug-gug," 
and "mammy." The "mammy" was not a 
cry of need or uneasiness: baby had been used 
to utter it without expecting either tender 
sound or touch to follow. 

"Anybody 'ud think the angils in heaven 
couldn't be prettier," said Dolly, rubbing the 
golden curls and kissing them. "And to 
think of its being covered wi' them dirty rags 
— ^and the poor mother — froze to death ; but 
there's Them as took care of it, and brought it 
to your door. Master Marner. The door was 
open, and it walked in over the snow, like as 
if it had been a little starved robin. Didn't 
you say the door was open?" 

"Yes," said Silas, meditatively. " Yes— 
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the door was open. The money's gone I don't 
know where, and this is come from I don't 
know where." 

He had not mentioned to any one his un- 
consdoosness of the child's entrance, shrinking 
from questions which might lead to the fact 
he himself suspected — ^namely, that he had 
been in one of his trances. 

"Ah!" said Dolly, with soothing gravity, 
" it's like the night and the morning, and the 
sleeping and the waking, and the rain and the 
harvest— one goes and the other comes, and 
we know nothing how nor where. We may 
strive and scrat and fend, but it's little we can 
do arter all — the big things come and go wi' 
no striving o' our'n — they do, that they do ; 
and I think you're in the right on it to keep 
the little 'un. Master Mamer, seeing as it's 
been sent to you, though there's folks as thinks 
different. You'll happen be a bit moithered 
with it while it's so little ; but I'll come, and 
welcome, and see to it for you : I've a bit o' 
time to spare most days, for when one gets up 
betimes i' the morning, the clock seems to 
Stan' still tow'rt ten, afore it's time to go about 
the victual. So, as I say, I'll come and see 
to the child for you, and welcome." 

" Thank you . . . kindly," said SiUs, hesi- 
tating a little. " I'll be glad if you'll tell me 
things. But," he added, uneasily, leaning 
forward to look at baby with some jealousy, as 
she was resting her head backward against 
Dolly's arm, and eyeing him contentedly from 
a distance — " But I want to do thing)} for it 
myself, else it may get fond o' somebody else, 
and not fond o' me. I've been used to fending 
for myself in the house — I can learn, I can 
learn." 

" Eh, to be sure," said Dolly, gently. " I've 
seen men as are wonderful handy wi' children. 
The men are awk'ard and contrairy mostly, 
God help 'em — but when the drink's out of 
'em, they aren't unsensible, though they're 
bad for leeching and bandaging — so fiery and 
unpatient. You see this goes first, next the 
skin," proceeded Dolly, taking up the little 
shirt, and putting it on. 

** Yes," said Marner, docilely, bringing his 
eyes very close, that they might be initiated 
in the mysteries; whereupon baby seized his 
head with both her small arms, and put her 
lips against his face with purring noises. 

"See there," said Dolly, with a woman's 
tender tact, "she's fondest o' you. She wants 
to go o' your lap, I'll be bound. Go, then : take 
her. Master Mamer; you can put the things 
on, and then you can say as you've done for 
her from the first of her coming to you. " 



Mamer took her on his lap, trembling with 
an emotion mysterious to himBelf, at something 
unknown dawning on his life. Thought and 
feeling were so confused within him, that if 
he had tried to give them utterance, he could 
only have said that the child was come instead 
of the gold — that the gold had turned into the 
child. He took the g^arments from Dolly, and 
put them on under her teaching; intenrupted, 
of course, by baby's gymnastics. 

"There, then! why, you take to it quite 
easy, Master Mamer," said Dolly; "but what 
shall you do when you're forced to sit in your 
loom? For she'll get busier and mischievonser 
every day — she will, bless her. It's lucky as 
you've got that high hearth i'stead of a grate, 
for that keeps the fire more out of her reach: 
but if you've got anything as can be spilt or 
broke, or as is fit to cut her fingers off, she'll b» 
at it — ^and it is but right you should know." 

Silas meditated a littler while in some per- 
plexity. " I'll tie her to the leg o' the loom," 
he said at last — "tie her with a good long^ 
strip o' something. " 

" Well, mayhap that'll do, as it's a little 
gell, for they're easier persuaded to sit i' one 
place nor the lads. I know what the lads are; 
for I've had four — ^four I've had, God knows — 
and if you was to take and tie 'em up, they'd 
make a fighting and a cr}ing as if you waa 
ringing the pigs. But I'll bring you my little 
chair, and some bits o' red rag and things for 
her to play wi'; an' she'll sit and chatter to 'em 
as if they was alive. Eh, if it wasn't a sin to 
the lads to wish 'em made different, bless em', 
I should ha' been glad for one of 'em to be a 
little gell ; and to think as I could ha' taught 
her to scour, and mend, and the knitting, and 
everything. But I can teach 'em this little 
un, Master Mamer, when she gets old enough." 

"But she'll be my little un," said Mamer, 
rather hastily. " She'll be nobody else's." 

" No, to be sure ; you'll have a right to her, 
if you're a father to her, and bring her up 
according. But," added Dolly, coming to a 
point which she had determined beforehand to 
touch upon, "you must bring her up like 
christened folks's children, and take her to 
church, and let her learn her catechise, as my 
little Aaron can say off — the ' I believe,' and 
everything, and *hurt nobody by word or 
deed,' — as well as if he was the clerk. That's 
what you must do. Master Mamer, if you'd do 
the right thing by the orphan child." 

Mamer's pale face flushed suddenly under a 
new anxiety. His mind waa too busy trying 
to give some definite bearing to Dolly's words 
for him to think of answering her. 
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" And it's my belief/' she went on, "as the 
poor little creature has never been christened, 
and it's nothing but right as the parson should 
be spoke to; and if you was noways unwilling, 
I'd talk to Mr. Macey about it this very day. 
For if the child ever went anyways wrong, and 
you hadn't done your part by it. Master Mamer 
— 'noculation, and eyerything to save it from 
hMTUk — it 'ud be a thorn i' your bed for ever o' 
this side the grave; and I can't think as it 'ud 
be easy lying down for anybody when they'd 
got to another world, if they hadn't done their 
part by the helpless children as come wi'out 
their own asking." 

Dolly herself was disposed to be silent for 
some Ume now, for she had spoken from the 
depths of her own simple belief, and was much 
concerned to know whether her words would 
produce the desired effect on Silas. He was 
puzzled and anxious, for Dolly's word "christ- 
ened " conveyed no distinct meaning to him. 
He had only heard of baptism, and had only 
seen the baptism of grown-up men and women. 

" What is it as you mean by ' christened?'" 
he said at last, timidly. "Won't folks be 
good to her without it?" 

"Dear, dear! Master Mamer," said Dolly, 
with gentle distress and compassion. " Had 
you never 'no father nor mother as taught you 
to say your prayers, and as there's good words 
and good things to keep us from luurm?" 

" Yes," said Silas, in a low voice; " I know 
a deal about that — used to, used to. But 
your ways are different: my country was a 
good way off." He paused a few moments, 
and then added, more decidedly, " But I want 
to do everything as can be done for the child. 
And whatever^s right for it i' this country, and 
you think 'ull do it good, I'll act according, if 
you'll tell me." 

" WeU, then. Master Mamer," said Dolly, 
inwardly r^oioed, "I'll ask Mr. Macey to 
speak to the parson about it; and you must fix 
on a name for it, because it must have a name 
giv' it when it's christened." 

" My mother's name was Hephzibah," said 
Silas, " and my little sister was named after 
her." 

" Eh, that's a hard name," said Dolly. " I 
partly think it isn't a christened name." 

" It's a Bible name," said Silas, old ideas 
recurring. 

" Then I've no call to speak again' it," said 
Dolly, rather startled by Silas' knowledge on 
this head; "but you see I'm no scholard, and 
I'm slow at catchhig the words. My husband 
says I'm allays like as if I was putting the 
hi^ for the handle— that's what he says — ^for 



he's very sharp, Gtod help him. But it was 
awk'ard calling your little sister by such a 
hard name, when you'd got nothing big to say, 
like — wasn't it. Master Mamer?" 

" We called her Eppie," said Silas. 

" Well, if it was noways wrong to shorten 
the name, it 'ud be a deal handier. And so 
I'll go now. Master Mamer, and I'll speak 
about the christening afore dark ; and I wish 
you the best o' luck, and it's my belief as it'll 
come to ypu, if you do what's right by the 
orphin child ; — and there's the 'noculation to 
be seen to; and as to washing its bits o' things, 
you need look to nobody but me, for I can do 
'em wi' one hand when I've got my suds about. 
Eh, the blessed angil ! You'll let me bring my 
Aaron one o' these days, and he'll show her his 
little cart as his father's made for him, and the 
black-and-white pup as he's got a-rearing." 

Baby was christened, the rector deciding 
that a double baptism was the lesser risk to 
incur; and on this occasion Silas, making him- 
self as clean and tidy as he could, appeared 
for the first time within the church, and shared 
in the observances held sacred by his neigh- 
boura He was quite unable, by means of any- 
thing he heard or saw, to identify the Raveloe 
religion with his old faith; if he could at any 
time in his previous life have done so, it must 
have been by the aid of a strong feeling ready 
to vibrate with sympathy, rather than by a 
comparison of phnises and ideas: and now for 
long years that feeling had been dormant. 
He had no distinct idea about the baptism and 
the church-going, except that Dolly had said 
it was for the good of the child; and in thirty 
way, as the weeks grew to months, the child 
created fi-esh and freeiti links between his life 
and the lives from which he had hitherto 
shrunk continually into narrower isolation. 
Unlike the gold which needed nothing, and 
must be worshipped in close-locked solitude — 
which was hidden away from the daylight, 
was deaf to the song of birds, and started to 
no human tones — Eppie was a creature of end- 
less claims and ever-growing desires, seeking 
and loving sunshine, and living sounds, and 
living movements; making trial of everything,, 
with trust in new joy, and stirring the human 
kindness in all eyes that looked on her. The 
gold had kept his thoughts in an ever-repeated 
circle, leading to nothing beyond itself; but 
Eppie was an object compacted of changes and 
hopes that forced his Uioughts onward, and 
carried them far away from their old eager 
pacing towards the same blank limit — carried 
them away to the new things that would coma 
with the coming years, when Eppie would haTft 
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learned to undeistand how her father Silas 
cared for her; and made him look for images of 
that time in the ties and charities that bound 
together the families of his neighbours. The 
gold had asked that he should sit weaving 
longer and longer, deafened and blinded more 
and more to all things except the monotony of 
his loom and the repetition of his web; but 
Eppie called him away from his weaving, and 
made him think all its pauses a holiday, re- 
awakening his senses with her fresh^life, even 
to the old winter-flies that came crawling forth 
in the early spring sunshine, and warming 
him into joy because she had joy. And when 
the sunshine grew strong and lasting, so that 
the buttercups were thick in the meadows, 
Silas might be seen in the sunny mid-day, or 
in the late afternoon when the shadows were 
lengthening under the hedgerows, strolling 
out with uncovered head to carry Eppie be- 
yond the Stone-pits to where the flowers grew, 
till they reached some favourite bank where 
he oould sit down, while Eppie toddled to 
pluck the flowers, and make remarks to the 
winged things that murmured happily above 
the bright petals, calling "Dad-dad's" atten- 
tion continually by bringing him the flowers. 
Then she would turn her ear to some sudden 
bird-note, and Silas learned to please her by 
making signs of hushed stillness, that they 
might listen for the note to come again: so 
that when it came, she set up her small back 
and laughed with guigling triumph. Sitting 
on the banks in this way, Silas began to look 
for the once familiar herbs again; and as the 
leaves, with their unchanged outline and mark- 
ings, lay on his palm, there was a sense of 
crowding remembrances from which he turned 
away timidly, taking refuge in Eppie's little 
world, that lay lightly on his enfeebled spirit. 

As the child's mind was growing into know- 
ledge, his mind was growing into memory : as 
her life unfolded, his soul, long stupified in a 
cold narrow prison, was unfolding too, and 
trembling gradually into full consciousness. 

It was an influence which must gather force 
with every new year: the tones that stirred 
Silas' heart grew articulate, and called for more 
distinct answers; shapes and sounds grew clearer 
for Eppie's eyes and ears, and there was more 
that " Dad-dad " was imperatively required to 
notice and account for. Also, by the time 
Eppie was three years old, she developed a fine 
capacity for misdiief, and for devising ingen- 
ious ways of being troublesome, which found 
much exercise, not only for Silas' patience, 
but for his watchfulness and penetration. 
Sorely was poor Silas puzzled on such occasions 



by the incompatible demands of love. Dolly 
Winthrop told him punishment was good for 
Eppie, and that, as for rearing a child with- 
out making it tingle a little in soft and Baf« 
places now and then, it was not to be done. 

"To be sure, there's another thing yom 
might do. Master Mamer," added Dolly, medi- 
tatively: "you might shut her up once i* the 
coal-hole. That was what I did wi' Aaron; 
for I was that silly wi' the youngest lad, as I 
oould never bear to smack him. Not as I 
could find i' my heart to let him stay 1' thft 
coal-hole more nor a minute, but it was enough 
to colly him all over, so as he must be new 
washed and dressed, and it was as good as A 
rod to him — that was. But I put it npo* 
your conscience. Master Mamer, as there's 
one of 'em you must choose — ayther smacking 
or the coal-hole — else she'll get so masteifiil, 
there'll be no holding her." 

Silas was impressed with the melancholy 
truth of this last remark; but his force of mind 
failed before the only two penal methods open 
to him, not only because it was painful to 
him to hurt Eppie, but because he trembled 
at a moment's contention with her, lest she 
should love him the less for it. Let even aa 
affectionate Qoliath get himself tied to a small 
tender thing, dreading to hurt it by pulling, 
and dreading still more to snap the cord, and 
which of the two, pray, will be master? It 
was clear that Eppie, with her short toddling 
steps, must lead father Silas a pretty dance on 
any fine morning when circumstances favoured 
mischief. 

For example. He had wisely chosen a broad 
strip of linen as a means of fastening her to 
his loom when he was busy : it made a broad 
belt round her waist, and was long enough to 
allow of her reaching the truckle-bed and sit- 
ting down on it, but not long enough for her 
to attempt any dangerous climbing. One 
bright summer's morning Silas had been more 
engrossed than usual in " setting up " a new 
piece of work, an occasion on which his sdssors 
were in requisition. These scissors, owing to 
an especial warning of Dolly's, had been kept 
carefully out of Eppie's reach; but the click of 
them had had a peculiar attraction for her ear, 
and, watching the results of that click, she 
had derived the philosophic lesson that the 
same cause would produce the same eSecL 
Silas had seated himself in his loom, and the 
noise of weaving had begun; but he had left 
his scissors on a ledge which Eppie's arm was 
long enough to reach; and now, like a small 
mouse, watching her opportunity, she stole 
quietly from her comer, secured the scissorSy 
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and toddled to the bed again, setting up her 
back as a mode of concealing the fact. She 
had a distinct intention as to the use of the 
scissors; and haying cut the linen strip in a 
jagged bnt effectual manner, in two moments 
she had run out at the open door where the 
sunshine was inviting her, while poor Silas 
beliered her to be a better child than usual. 
It was not until he happened to need his 
sdssors that the terrible fact burst upon him: 
Eppie had run out by herself — had perhaps 
fallen into the Stone-pit. Silas, shiJcen by 
the worst fear that could have befallen him, 
rushed out, calling " Eppie !" and ran eagerly 
about the uninclosed space, exploring the dry 
cavities into which she might have fallen, and 
then gaang with questioning dread at the 
smooth red surface of the water. The cold 
drops stood on his brow. How long had she 
been out? There was one hope — that she had 
crept through the stile and got into the fields, 
where he habitually took her to strolL But, 
the grass was high in the meadow, and there 
was no* descrying her, if she were there, except 
by a close search that would be a trespass on 
Mr. Osgood's crop. Still, that misdemeanour 
must be committed; and poor Silas, after peer- 
ing all round the hedgerows, traversed the 
grass, banning with perturbed vision to see 
Eppie behind every group of red sorrel, and to 
see her moving always farther off as he ap- 
proached. The meadow was searched in vain; 
and he got over the stile into the next field, 
looking with dying hope towards a small pond 
which was now reduced to its summer shallow- 
ness, so as to leave a wide margin of good 
adhesive mud. Here, however, sat Eppie, dis- 
coursing cheerfully to her own small boot, 
which she was using as a bucket to convey the 
water into a deep hoof-mark, while her little 
naked foot was planted comfortably on a 
cushion of olive-green mud. A red-headed 
calf was observing her with alarmed doubt 
through the opposite hedge. 

Here was clearly a case of aberration in a 
christened child which demanded severe treat- 
ment; but Silas, overcome with convulsive joy 
at finding his treasure again, could do nothing 
but snatch her up, and cover her with half- 
sobbing kisses. It was not until he had car- 
ried her home, and had begun to think of the 
necessary washing, that he recollected the need 
that he should punish Eppie, and "make her 
remember." The idea that she might run 
away again and come to harm gave him un- 
usual resolution, and for the first time he 
determined to try the coal-hole — a small closet 
near the hearth. 



"Naughty, naughty Eppie," he suddenly 
began, holding her on his knee, and pointing 
to her muddy feet and clothes — " naughty to 
cut with the scissors and run away. Eppie 
must go into the coal-hole for being naughty. 
Daddy must put her in the coal-hole." 

He half expected that this would be shock 
enough, and that Eppie would begin to cry. 
But instead of that, she began to shake her- 
self on his knee, as if the proposition opened 
a pleasing novelty. Seeing that he must pro- 
ceed to extremities, he put her into the coal- 
hole, and held the door closed, with a tremb- 
ling sense that he was using a strong measure. 
For a moment there was silence, but then 
came a little cry, "Opy, opy !" and Silas let 
her out again, saying, " Now Eppie 'ull never 
be naughty again, else she « must go in the 
coal-hole — a black naughty place." 

The weaving must stand still a long while 
this morning, for now Eppie must be washed, 
and have clean clothes on; but it was to be 
hoped that this punishment would have a last- 
ing effect, and save time in future — though, 
perhaps, it would have been better if Eppie 
had cried more. 

In half an hour she was clean again, and 
Silas having turned his back to see what he 
could do with the linen band, threw it down 
again, with the reflection that Eppie would be 
good without fastening for the rest of the 
morning. He turned round again, and was 
going to place her in her little chair near the 
loom, when she peeped out at him with black 
face and hands again, and said, " Eppie in de 
toalhole!" 

This total failure of the ooal-hole discipline 
shook Silas' belief in the efficacy of punish- 
ment. "She'd take it all for fun," he ob- 
served to Dolly, "if I didn't hurt her, and 
that I can't do, Mrs. Winthrop. If she makea 
me a bit o' trouble I can bear it. And she'a 
got no tricks but what she'll grow out of." 

" Well, that's partly true. Master Mamer,'^ 
said Dolly, sympathetically ; " and if you can*t 
bring your mind to frighten her off touching 
things, you must do what you can to keep 'em 
out of her way. That's what I do wi' the pupR 
as the lads are allays a-rearing. They will 
worry and gnaw — worry and gnaw they will, 
if it was one's Sunday cap as hung anywhere 
so as they could drag it. They know no differ- 
ence, Qod help 'em : it's the pushing o' the- 
teeth as sets 'em on, that's what it is." 

So Eppie was reared without punishment, 
the burden of her misdeeds being borne vicar- 
ionslv by father Silas. The stone hut was made 
a soft ne.'it for her, lined with downy patienca: 
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and also in the world that lay beyond the stone 
hut she knew nothing of frowns and denials. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of carrying 
her and his yam or linen at the same time, 
Silas took her with him in most of his jour- 
neys to the farm-houses, unwilling to leave 
her behind at Dolly Winthrop's, who was 
always ready to take care of her; and little 
curly-headed Eppie, the weaver's child, became 
an object of interest at several outlying home- 
steads, as well as in the village. Hitherto he 
had been treated very much as if he had been 
a useful gnome or brownie — a queer and un- 
accountable creature, who must necessarily be 
looked at with wondering curiosity and repul- 
sion, and with whom one would be glad to 
make all greetings and bargains as brief as 
possible, but who must be dealt with in a pro- 
pitiatory way, and occasionally have a present 
of pork or garden-stuff to carry home with 
him, seeing that without him there was no 
getting the yam woven. But now Silas met 
with open smiling faces and cheerful question- 
ing, as a person whose satisfactions and diffi- 
culties could be understood. Everywhere he 
must sit a little and talk about the child, and 
words of interest were al¥rays ready for him: 
"Ah, Master Mamer, you'll be lucky if she 
takes the measles soon and easy ! " — or, "Why, 
there isn't many lone men 'ud ha' been wish- 
ing to take up with a little un like that: but 
I reckon the weaving makes you handier than 
men as do out-door work — you're partly as 
handy as a woman, for weaving comes next to 
spinning." Elderly masters and mistresses, 
seated observantly in large kitchen arm-chairs, 
shook their heads over the difficulties attend- 
ant on rearing children, felt Eppie's round 
arms and legs, and pronounced them remark- 
ably firm, and told Silas that, if she turned 
oat well (which, however, there was no telling), 
it would be a fine thing for him to have a steady 
lass to do for him when he got helpless. 
Servant-maidens were fond of carrying her out 
to look at the hens and chickens, or to see if 
any cherries could be shaken down in the 
orchard; and the small boys and girls ap- 
proached her slowly, with cautious movement 
and steady gaze, like little dogs face to face 
with one of their own kind, till attraction had 
reached the point at which the soft lips were 
pat out for a kiss. No child was afraid of 
approaching Silas when Eppie was near him: 
there was no repulsion around him now, either 
for young or old ; for the little child had come 
to link him once more with the whole world. 
There was love between him and the child that 
klent them into one, and there was love be- 



tween the child and the world — ^from men and 
women with parental looks and tones, to the 
red lady-birds and the round pebbles. 

Silas began now to think of Baveloe lifd 
entirely in relation to Eppie: she must hare 
everything that was a good in Raveloe; and he 
listened docilely, that he might come to under- 
stand better what this life was, from which, 
for fifteen years, he had stood tdoof ss from a 
strange thing, wherewith he could have no 
communion : as some man who has a precious 
plant to which he would give a nurturini^ 
home in a new soil, thinks of the rain, and the 
sunshine, and all influences, in relation to his 
nursling, and asks industriously for all know- 
ledge that will help him to satisfy the wanta 
of the searching roots, or to g^iard leaf and 
bud from invading harm. The disposition to 
hoard had been utterly crushed at the very 
first by the loss of his long-stored gold: the 
coins he earned afterwards seemed as irrele- 
vant as stones brought to complete a house 
suddenly buried by an earthquake; the sense 
of bereavement was too heavy upon him for 
the old thrill of satisfaction to arise again at 
the touch of the newly-earned coin. And now 
something had come to replace his hoard which 
gave a growing purpose to the earnings, draw- 
ing his hope and joy continually onward beyond 
the money. 

In old days there were angels who came and 
took men by the hand and led them awaj 
from the city of destruction. We see no white- 
winged angels now. But yet men are led 
away from threatening destruction : a hand is 
put into theirs, which leads them forth gentlj 
towards a calm and bright land, so that they 
look no more backward ; and the hand msj be 
a little child's. 



VERSE8.1 

Unthinking, idle, wild and young, 

I laughed, and talk*d, and danced, and sung: 

Aud proud of health, of freedom vain, 

Dieam^d not of sorrow, oare, or pain ; 

Concluding, in those hours of glee. 

That all the world was made for me. 

But when the days of trial came. 
When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly*s gay pursuits were o*er. 
And I could dance and sing no more, 
It then occurred how sad 'twould be, 
Were this world only made for me. 



1 TImm tweet and liniple linee ar» nid to have 

written hj the Prinoeee Amelia, daochter of Georn 
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PARADISE Ain) THE PERI. 

[TkomM Moon, bom in Dablin, ttth Maj, 1770, 
4tod8MhF6bniM7, 186S. Aaatong-wTiter.CluiitoplMr 
North aiteemed him m the b«t *' th»t orer warbtod. or 
cfaaatad, or ■niig." But ho alio distiofoiahod himaalf 
aa A BBiaoaUaDeoaa writer and aa A biofraphar. Howaa 
A gxoat ikTOOzito in priTata and pablio lilii^ jat ho waa 
aa aaroraljr oondamnad by mamj oritioa aa any aathor 
who erer wrote. LaUa Rookk ia hia nost important 
work,^ and it ia regarded aa one of the most perfoet 
aeii« of piotnree of eaatem lili% mannen, and aoenoiy, 
although the poet obtained all hia knowledge of the 
Beat from the atody of hooka of trareL One oritio 
deohwed that reading LaUa Booth waa **aa good aa 
riding OM the back of a oamaL'* D. M. Moir in hia 
JBtttdU* <if PodkeU UUraturt aaja of it: **IU great 
charm oonaiato in the romance of ita aiUmtlona and 
charaetara, the aplendoor of iU diction and atyle, and 
the prodigal ooptooaneea of ita imagaiy." The following 
is mM of the four poema of which LaUa Booth ia com- 
poeed.] 

One mom a PiBi at the gate 
Of Eden atood diaconiokte; 
And M she liaten*d to the springs 

Of life within, like mosio flowing. 
And onnght the light upon her wings, 

Through the half-open portal glowing, 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Should ere haTe lost that glorious place. 

** How happy,** exdaim'd this child of air, 
"Are the holy spirits that wander there, 

*Mid flowers that neyer shall fade or fall; 
Though mine are the gardens of earth and sea. 
And the stars themselves hare flowers for me. 

One blossom of heaven outUows them all ! 

^'Though sunny the lake of cool Cashmere, 
With its plane-tree isle reflected dear,' 

And sweetly the founts of that valley fall; 
Though bright are the waters of Sino-Su-Hat, 
And the golden floods that thitherward stray,* 
Yet— oh 'tis only the bless*d can say 

How the waters of Heaven outshine them all I 



iXr. Xnmj paid three thousand goineaa for LaUa 
Booth, and it k to the cndit of the poet that he aent 
two-thirda of that aom to hia parenta. Aa another 
inatanceof the high prioee Moore reoeiTed for hia work, 
it ia mentioned that he reoeived altogether for hia Iriah 
malodiea £16,000— which -ia compated to he at the rate 
•f aiz poonda per line I 

*Nameroaa email ialanda emerge from the Lake of 
Caahmem One ia called Char Chananr, from the plana* 
ireee upon it.-^Fonter. 

•"The Altao Kol or Goldmi River of Tibet, whieh 
nme into the Lakes of Sing-an-Hay, haa abandawna of 
gold in ita landa. which emplo}i the inhabitanta all 
tha aununer in gathering it,'''^De§criftum qf TitH im 



*'Go wing thy flight from star to star, 
From world to luminous world, as far 

As the univexse spreads its flaming wall; 
Take all the pleasures of all the spheres. 
And multiply each through endless yean^ 

One minute of Heaven ii worth them alll" 

The glorious angel, who was keepinf 
The gates of light, beheld her weeping; 
And a9 he nearer drew, and listened 
To her sad song, a tear-drop glistened 
Within his eyelids, like the spraj 

From Eden's fountain when it lies 
On the blue flower which— Bramins saj— • 

Blooms nowhere but in Paradise !^ 
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Nymph of a fair, but erring line I^ 
Gently he said— ** One hope is thine. 
'TU written in the book of fate. 

The Peri yet may he forgiven 
Who brinffi to this Sternal CkOe 

The gift that is most dear to Heaveni 
Go, seek it, and redeem thy sin;— 
*Tis sweet to let the pardon'd in !*' 

Rapidly as comets run 

To the embraces of the sun;-^ 

Fleeter than the starry brandy 

Flung at night from angel hands' 

At those dark and daring spirits 

Who would dimb the empyreal heights, 

Down the blue vault the Peri flies, 

And lighted earthward by a gUnoe 
That just then broke from morning's eyes, 

Hung hovering o*er our worid*s expanse. 

But whither shall the spirit go 
To flnd this gift for heaven?—**! know 
The wealth,** she cries, **of every urn, 
In which unBumber*d rubies bum. 
Beneath the pillars of Ohilminab ;* 
I know where the isles of perfume are. 
Many a fathom down in the sea. 
To the south of sun-bright ABABTf 
I know too where the Genii hid 
The jewell*d eup of their king Jamshid 



* "The Brahmina of tbii province inaiit that the blue 
Campao ffewara only in Paradiee.**— Sir IF. Jomos. 

*"The Mahometana snppoae that fldling-aCan are 
the flrabranda wherewith the good angela drive away 
the bad, when thoy approach too near the ampyi o n m 
or verge of the heavena." — Fiiyer. 

•The Forty Pillars; ao the Perahma call the ruina of 
Perwpolia. It ia imagined by them that thia palace 
and the ediflcea at Balbeo were built by Genii, fat the 
porpoee of hiding in their aabterraneooa cavama im- 
menae treaaona which atUl remain there.— /)'ArMo<y 
Volnqf. 

^ The lalaa of Panohaia. 

* "The cap of Jamahid, dlaoorered, thqr eay, when 
digging for the ftmndatkma of Peraq;K>lia.''— JlidUinifeii. 
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PARADISE AND THE PERI. 



AVith life*8 elixir sparkling high— 
But gifts like these are not for the sky. 
Where was there ever a gem that shoue 
Like the steps of Alla's wonderful throne ! 
And the drops of life — oh ! what would they be 
In the boundless deep of Eternity?" 

While thus she mused, her pinions fanu*d 
The air of that sweet Indian land. 
Whose air is balm; whose ocean spreads* 
0*er coral rocks and amber beds; 
Whose mountains, pregnant by the beam 
Of the warm sun, with diamonds teem; 
Whose rivulets are like rich brides, 
Lovely, with gold beneath their tides; 
Whose sandal groves and bowers of spice 
Might be a Perils Paradise ! 
But crimson now her rivers ran 

With human blood— the smell of death 
Came reeking from those spicy bowers, 
And man, the sacrifice of man. 

Mingled his taint with every breath 
Upwafted from the innocent flowers ! 
Land of the sun ! what foot invades 
Thy pagods and thy pillar'd shades. 
Thy cavern shrines and idol stones. 
Thy monarchs and their thousand thrones? 
'Tis he of Gazxa,* — fierce in wrath 

He comes, and India's diadems 
Lie scatter'd in his ruinous path. 

His blood-hounds he adorns with gems, 
Tom from the violated necks 

Of many a young and loved Sultana; °— 

Maidens within their pure Zenana, 

Priests in the very fane he slaughtei-st, 
And chokes up with the glittering wrecks 

Of golden shrines the sacred waters 1 

Downward the Peri tuiTis her gaze; 
And, through the war-fiehVs bloody haze, 
Beholds a youthful warrior stand, 

Alone, beside his native river, — 
The red blade broken in his hand, 

And the last arrow in his quiver. 
"Live," said the conqueror, "live to share 
The trophies and the crowns I bear ! " 
Silent that youthful warrior stood — 
Silent he pointed to the flood 
All crimson with his country's blood, 
Then sent his last remaining dart 
For answer to th' invader's heart. 

False flew the shaft, though pointed well ; 
The tyrant lived, the hero fell ! — 

* M&hmood of Oazna or Ohizni,who conquered India 
iB the beginning of the 11th oentory. — Malcolm. 

*"It is reported that the hunting equipage of the 
Saltan Mahmond wu so magnificent, that he kept 400 
graj-hoonds and blood-hounds, each of which wore a 
collar set with jewels, and a covering edged with gold 
auid pearls." — Univtnal HUtoiyf voL iiL 



Tet mark'd the Peri where he Uy ; 

And when the rush of war was past. 
Swiftly descending on a ray 

Of morning light, she caught the lasi^- 
Last glorious drop his heart had shed. 
Before its free-bom spirit fled ! 
"Be this," she cried, as she winged her flighty 
"My welcome gift at the gates of light; 
Though foul are the drops that oft distil 
On the field of warfare, blood like this, 
For liberty shed, so holy is. 
It would not stain the purest riU 
That sparkles among the bowers of bliss! 
Oh ! if there be, on this earthly sphere, 
A boon, an offering Heaven holds dear, 
*T\b the last libation liberty draws 
From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her 

cause!'' 



<( 



Street," said the angel, as she gave 

The g^t into his radiant hand, 
"Sweet is our welcome of the brave. 

Who die thus for their native hind. 
But see— alas !— the crystal bar 
Of Eden moves not — holier far 
Than even this drop the boon must be. 
That opes the Gates of Heaven for thee !** 

Her first fond hope of Eden blighted. 

Now among Afrio's lunar mountsins,' 
Far to the south, the Peri lighted; 
And sleek'd her plumage at the fountains 
Of that Egyptian tide,— whose birth 
Is hidden from the sons of earth. 
Deep in those solitary woods 
Whereof the Genii of the Floods 
Dance round the cradle of their Nile, 
And hail the new-bom giant's smile! 
Thence over Eotpt's palmy groves, 
Her grots and sepulclu*es of kings. 
The exiled Spirit sighing roves; 
And now hangs listening to the doves 
In warm Rosetta's vale* — now loves 
To watch the moonlight on the wings 
Of the white pelicans that break 
The azure calm of M(ERis' lake.*^ 
'Twas a fair scene — a land more bright 

Never did mortal eye behold ! 
AVho could have thought that saw this nighty 

Those valleys and their fruits of gold 
Basking in heaven's serenest light ; — 
Those groups of lovely date-trees bending 

Languidly their leaf-crown'd heads. 
Like youthful maids, when sleep descending. 

Warns them to their silken beds; 

* "Tlie Mountains of the Moon, or the Moates Lunm 
of antiquity, at the foot of whioh the Nile is supposed, 
to arise." — Bruce. 

<'*Tlie orchards of Rosetta are filled with turtle* 
doves." — Scmnini. 

* Savary mentions the pelicans ujiou lake Moeris. 



PARADISE AND THE PERI. 



IhoM viigin lilies all the night 

Bathing their beauties in the lake 
That they may rise more freah and bright, 
When their beloved Bim*s awake, — 
Those ruined shrines and towers that seem 
The relics of a splendid dream ; 

Amid whose fairy loneliness 
Nought but the lapwing's ory is heard. 
Nought seen but (when the shadows flitting, 
Fast from the moon, unsheath its gleam) 
Some purple-wing'd Sultana^ sitting 

Upon a column motionless. 
And glittering like an idol bird ! — 
Who could have thought that there, even there. 
Amid those scenes so still and fair, 
The demon of the plague hath cast 
From his hot wing a deadlier blast, 
More mortal far than ever came 
From the red desert*s sands of flame I 
So quick, that every living thing 
Of human shape touch'd by his wing, 
like plants, where the Simoom hath passed. 
At once falls black and withering ! 

• 

The sun went down on many a brow. 

Which, full of bloom and freshness then. 
Is rankling in the pest-house now, 

And ne*er will feel that sun again ! 
And oh 1 to see the unburied heaps 
On which the lonely moonlight sleeps— 
The very vultures turn away, 
And sicken at so foul a prey ! 
Only the fierce hyaena stalks' 
Throughout the city*s desolate walks 
At midnight, and his carnage plies — 

Woe to the half*dead wretch, who meets 
The glaring of those huge blue eyes 

Amid the darkness of the streets! 

'*Poor race of men ! " said the pitying spirit, 

"Dearly ye pay for your primal fall; 
Some flowerets of Eden ye still inherit^ 

But the trail of the serpent is over them all ! " 
She wept — the air grew pure and clear 

Around her, as the bright drops ran. 
For there's a magic in each tear 

Such kindly spirits weep for man ! 
Just then beneath some orange trees. 
Whose fruit and blossoms in the breeze 
Were wantoning together, free, 
Like age at play with infancy — 
Beneath that fresh and springing bower. 

Close by the lake she heard the moim 
Of one who at this silent hour, 

Had thither stolen to die alone - 



t Sonnini deKribet this basatiftU bird. 

'This oircainstanoe hu been introdaoed into poetry ; 
—by Vincentina FsbrioiiM* by Darwin, and Utelj, with 
very powerftil effect, by Mr. Wilton. 



One who in life where'er he moved. 

Drew after him the hearts of many; 
Tet, now, as though he ne'er were loved* 

Dies here unseen, unwept by any ! 
None to watch near him — none to slake 

The fire that in his bosom lies. 
With even a sprinkle from that lake 

Which shines so cool before his eyes. 
No voice, well known through many a day. 

To speak the last, the parting word. 
Which, when all other sounds decay. 

Is still like distant music heard. 
That tender farewell on the shore 
Of tlus rude world when all is o*er. 
Which cheers the spirit, ere its bark 
Puts off into the unknown dark. 

Deserted youth ! one thought alone 

Shed joy around his soul in death — 
That she, whom he for years had known. 
And loved, and might have call'd his own. 

Was safe from this foul midnights breath;— 
Safe in her father's princely halls, 
Where the cool airs from fountain-falls. 
Freshly perfumed by many a brand 
Of the sweet wood from India's land. 
Were pure as she whose brow they fann'd. 

But see, — who yonder comes by itealtL, 

This melancholy bower to seek. 
Like a young envoy sent by Health, 

With rosy gifts upon her cheek? 
Ti» she — far off through moonlight dim 

He knew his own betrothed bride. 
She, who would rather die with him. 

Than live to gain the world beside !— 
Her arms are round her lover now, 

Hii livid cheek to hers she presses. 
And dips, to bind his burning brow, 

In the cool lake her loosen'd tresses. 
Ah ! once how little did he think 
An hour would come, when he should shrink 
With horror from that dear embrace. 

Those gentle arms that were to him 
Holy as h the cradling place 

Of Eden's infant cherubim I 
And now he yields— now turns away. 

Shuddering as if the venom lay 

All in those proffer'd lips alone— 

Those lips that, then so fearless grown, 

Never until that instant came 

Near his unask'd or without shame. 
"O let me only breathe the air. 

The blessed air that's breathed by thee. 
And whether on its wings it bear 

Healing or death, 'tis sweet to me ! 
There, — drink my tears, while yet they fall, — 

Would that my bosom's blood were balm. 
And well thou know'st, Fd shed it all. 
To give thy brow one minute's calm : 
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Kay, turn not from me that dear face — 

Am I not thine — thy own loved bride — 
The one, the chosen one, whose phioe 

In life or death is by thy side 1 
Think*st thou that she, whose only light 

In this dim world from thee hath shone. 
Could bear the long, the cheerless night. 

That must be hers, when thou art gone? 
That I can live, and let thee go. 
Who art my life itself ?— No, no — 
IVhen the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart must perish too. 
Then turn to me, my own love, turn. 
Before like thee I fade and bum; 
Cling to these yet cool lips, and share 
The last pure life that lingers there." 
She fails — she sinks— as dies the lamp 
In ohamel airs or cavern-damp. 
So quickly do his baleful sighs 
Quench all the sweet light of her eyes i 
One struggle, — and his pain is past. — 

Her lover is no longer living ! 
One kiss the maiden gives, one last. 

Long kiss, which she expires in giving. 

'*Sleep!'* said the PfiRi, as softly she stole 
The farewell sigh of that vanishing soul. 
As true as e'er warm'd a woman's breast— 
"Sleep on, in visions of odour rest, 
In balmier airs than ever yet stirr'd 
Th' enchanted pile of that lonely bird. 
Who sings at the last his own death lay,^ 
And in music and perfume dies away !"' 

Thus saying, from her lips she spread 

Unearthly breathings through the place. 
And shook her sparkling wreath, and shed 
Such lustre o*er each paly face. 
That like two lovely saints they seem*d 

Upon the eve of doomsday taken 
From their dim graves, in odour sleeping ; — 

While that benevolent Pebi beamed 
Like their good angel calmly keeping 

Watch o'er them, till their souls would waken ! 

But mom is blushing in the sky ; 

Again the Peri soars above. 
Bearing to Heaven that precious sigh 

Of pure, self-sacrificing love. 
High throbb'd her heart, with hope elate. 

The Elysian palm she soon shaU win. 
For the bright Spirit at the gate 

Smiled as she gave that offering in, 

i"In tlM East, they sappoM the Phoenix to have 
flftj orifloee in hia bill, which are continued to hii tail ; 
and that, after living one thonasnd yean, he builds 
himaelf a ftaneral pile, tings a melodious air of different 
harmoniee through his fifty organ-pipet, flaps his wings 
with a velocity which sets fire to the wood, and oon- 
•omes him— If. "^RicMardton, 



And she already hears the trees 

Of Eden with their crystal bells. 
Ringing in that ambrosial breese 

That from the throne of Alla swelk; 
And she can see the starry bowls 

That lie around that lucid lake 
Upon whose banks admitted souls 

Their first sweet draught of gloiy take I 



But ah ! even Peri's hopes are 

Again the fates forbade, again 

The immortal barrier closed— "Not yet,** 

The Angel said, as, with regret. 

He shut from her that glimpse of glory — 

"True was the maiden, and her stoiy. 

Written in light o'er Alla's head. 

By seraph eyes shall long be read. 

But, Peri, see— the crystal bar 

Of Eden moves not— holier far 

Than even this sigh the boon must be 

That opes the gates of Heaven for thee.** 

Now, upon Stria's land of roses 
Softly the light of eve reposes, 
And, like a glory, the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon ; 
Whose head in wintry grandeur towers. 

And whitens with eternal sleet. 
While summer, in a vale of flowers, 

Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 

To one who look'd from upper air 
O'er aU the enchanted regions there, 
How beauteous must have been the glow, 
The life, the sparkling from below ! 
Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their banks. 
More golden where the sunlight ftills ; — 
Gay lizards glittering on the walls' 
Of ruin'd shrines, busy and bright 
As they were aU alive with light ; 
Andf yet more splendid, numerous flocks 
Of pigeons, settling on the rocks. 
With their rich restless wings, that gleam 
Variously in the crimson beam 
Of the warm west, — as if inlaid 
With brilliants from the mine, or made 
Of tearless rainbows, such as span 
The unclouded sides of Pebistan I 
And then the mingling sounds that come, 
Of shepherd's ancient reed, with hum 
Of the wild bees of Palestine, 
Banqueting through the flowery vales, — 
And, Jordan, those sweet banks of thine. 
And woods, so full of nightingales ! 

But nought can charm the luckless Pebi ; 
Her soul is sad — her wings are weaiy — 
Joyless she sees the sun look down 
On that great temple once his own,' 

'Vide Brace's Travelt. 

*The Temple of the Bun at Balbec 
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Whose lonely colnmns itand sublime, 
Fliiiipng their shadows from on high 

¥.ik«i dials, which the wimd. Time, 
Had raised to count his ages hjl 

Tet haply there may lie conceal'd 

Beneath those chambers of the sun, 
Some amulet of gems, annealed 
In upper fires, some tablet seal'd 
With the great name of SoLOMOH, 
Which, spell'd by her illumined eyes, 
Hay teach her where, beneath the moon. 
In earth or ocean lies the boon. 
The charm that can restore so soon. 

An erring Spirit to the skies ! 
Cheei^d by this hope she bends her thither ;- 
Still laughs the radiant eye of Hearen, 
Nor have the golden bowers of Even 
In the rich West begun to wither;— 
When o*er the Tale of Balbio winging 
Slowly, she sees a child at pUy, 
Among the rosy wild-flowers singing. 

As rosy and as wild as they ; 
Chasing, with esger hands and eyes. 
The beautiful blue damsel-flies^ 
That fluttered round the jasmine stems, 
Like winged flowers or flying gems :— 
And, near the boy, who, tired with play. 
Now nestling *mid the roses lay. 
She saw a wearied man dismount 

From his hot steed, and on the brink 
Of a small imarefs rustic fount 

Impatient fling him down to drink. 
Then swift his haggard brow he tum*d 

To the fair child, who fearless sat, 
Though nerer yet hath day-beam bum'd 
Upon a brow more fierce than that, — 
Sullenly fierce— • mixture dire, 
like thunder-clouds, of gloom and fire ! 
In which the Pbbi's eye could read 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed; 
The ruin'd maid— the shrine profaned — 
Oaths broken— and the threshold stain'd 
With blood of guests !— there written, all 
Black as the damning drops that fall 
Prom the denouncing angel's pen, 
£ie mercy weeps them out again ! 

Yet tranquil now that man of crime 
<Ab if the balmy erening time 
Soften*d his spirit), look'd and lay. 
Watching the rosy infant's pUy :— 
Though still, whene'er his eye by chance 
Fell on the boy's, its lurid c^ce 

Met that unclouded, joyous gase. 
As torches that hare bum'd all night 
Through some impure and godless rite. 

Encounter niaming*s glorious rays. 



But hark I the vesper-call to prayer. 

As slow the orb of daylight sets. 
Is rising sweetly on the air. 

From Stria's thousand minarets I 
The boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers, where he had laid his headt 
And down upon the fragrant sod 

Kneels, with his forehead to the southt 
Lisping th' eternal name of God 

From purity's own cherub mouth. 
And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, 
like a stray babe of paradise. 
Just lighted on that flowery plain. 
And seeking for its home again ! 
Oh 'twas a sight— that Heaven- that Child— 
A scene, which might have well beguil'd 
Even haughty Ebus of a sigh. 
For glories lost and peace gone by ! 

And how felt Ae, the wretched man 

Beclining there— while memory ran 

O'er many a year of guilt and strife^ 

Flew o'er the dark flood of his life. 

Nor found one sunny resting-plaoe. 

Nor brought him back one branch of grace ! 

'*There kku a time," he said in mild 

Heart-humbled tones— '* thou blessed child! 

When young and haply pure as thou, 

I look'd and pray'd like thee— but now"— 

He hung his head — each nobler aim 

And hope and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood hour, that instant came 

Fresh o'er him, and he wept — he wept ! 

Bleas'd tears of soul-felt penitence. 

In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 

Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 

'* There is a drop," said the Pebi, "that down 

from the moon 
Falls through the withering airs of June 
Upon Eotft'b land,' of so healing a power. 
So balmy a virtue, that even in l^e hour 
That drop descends, contagion dies. 
And health reanimates earth and skies ! — 
Oh! is it not thus, thou man of sin. 

The precious tears of repentance fall ! 
Though foul thy fiery plagues within. 

One heavenly drop hath dispell'd them aU!" 
And now— behold him kneeling there 
By the child's side in humble prayer. 
While the same sunbeam shines upon 
The guilty and the guiltless one. 
And hymns of joy proclaim through Heaven 
The triumph of a soul forgiven ! 



iVidsSonniaL 



'The Noeta. or Miracnloos Drop, whteh fldls in 
Egypt preoiiely on St. John's day, in Jium, and is rap- 
I poMd to have the effiBot of stopping the plague. 
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Twas when the golden orb had set, 
While on their knees they lingered yet, 
There fell a light, more lovely far 
Than erer came horn sun or star, 
Upon the tear that, warm ttnd meek, 
Dew'd that repentant sinner's cheek : 
To mortal eye this light might seem 
A northern flash or meteor beam — 
But well the enraptured Pebi knew 
*Twas a bright smile the Angel threw 
From Heaven's gate, to hail that tear 
Her harbinger of glory neari 



<( 



Joy, joy for ever ! my task is done — 
The gates are pass'd, and heaven is won I 
Oh ! am I not happy? I am, I am — 

To thee, sweet Eden ! how dark and sad 
Aro the diamond turrets of Shadukiam^ 

And the fragrant bowers of Ambebabad ! 

''Farewell, ye odours of earth, that die. 
Pairing away like a lover's sigh ; — 
My feast is now of the Tooba tree,' 
Whose scent is the breath of eternity ! 

''Farewell, ye vanishing flowers, that shone 
In my fairy wreath, so bright and brief,— 
Oh I what are the brightest that e'er have blown 
To the lote-tree, springing by Alla's throne,' 

Whose flowers have a soul in every leaf ! 
Joy, joy for ever! my task is done — 
The gates are pais'd, and heaven is won !" 



QRAFES OB THORNS. 

We must not hope to be mowers, 
And to gather the ripe gold ears, 

Until we have first been sowers, 
And watered the furrows with tears ; 

It is not just as we take it — 

This mystical world of ours; 
Life's field will yield, as we make it, 

A harvest of thorns or flowers. 

AucE Cast. 



I The Country of Delight -the name of a prorinoe in 
the kingdom of Jinnittan. or Fairy Land, the capital 
of which i« oalled the City of Jewela. Amberabad i« 
another of the dties of Jinnictan. 

'The tree Tooba, that stands in Paradiee, in the 
palace of Mahomet. See 8<M» Prelim. Due.— Touba, 
ssyi ITHerbelot, tigniflea beatitude, or eternal happineei. 

•Mahomet is described, in the &3d Chapter of the 
Koran, as hariof seen the angel Gabriel "by the lote- 
tree^ beyond which there is no pawiug: near it is the 
Oanlea of Btemal Abode." This tree, say the com- 
mentaton^ stands in the seventh Heaven, on the right 
hand of the Throne of God. 



THE DYING WIFE TO H£B HUS^ 
BAND AND CHILDREN. 

[Pbopbbtitts, the famous elegiac poet was bom about 
B. c. 50, and died b. o. 15. His style, which was in part 
modelled on that of the Roman CaUimachns, was aom»> 
what burdened by his erudition. The following beantiL* 
ftil lines show a tender appreciation of wedded love :1 

Be careful if thou e*er for me shalt weep. 
That they may never mark the tears thou shed : 

Let it suffice thyself to mourn in sleep 
The wife whose spirit hoveis o*er thy bed: 

Or in thy chamber, if thou wilt, aloud 

Address that wife as if she could reply : 
Dim not our children's Joys with sorrow's cloud. 

But dry the tear, and check the rising sigh t 

Ton, too, my children, at your father's side 

In after years a step-dame if you see. 
Let no rash word offend her Jealous pride, 

Kor indiscreetly wound by praising me. 

Obey his will in all : and should he bear 

In widowed solitude the ills of age, 
Let it be yours to prop his stepe with care, 

And with your gentle k>Te thoee woes assuage. 

I lost no child ; 'twas mine in death to see 
Their faces clustered round : nor should I grier* 

If but the span of life cut off trota me 
Gould swell the years in store for those I leave. 



LOVE'S DEVOTION. 

[ALBiTJi TxBTTLLVS, elegiac poet, bom about s. c. 6^ 
died B. a 18. The elegiac style of poetry, introdocad 
among the Romans by Catullus, received its perfectio» 
of finish at the hands of TibuUus, whose poems, th»- 
chronicle of his life, aro almost equally divided between 
praise of the country, oommamoration of festivals, ami. 
the praises and roproaches poured out to his mistresses.^, 

How sweet to lie and hear the wild winds roar, 
While to our breast the onA beloved we strain; 
Or, when the cold South's sleety torronts pour, 
To sleep secure, lulled by the plashing rain I 

This lot be mine : let him be rich, 'tis fair, 
Who braves the wrathfU sea and tempest drear ; 
Oh, rather perish gold and gems, than e'er 
One fair one for my absence shed a tear I 

Dauntless, Messala, scour the earth and nudn 
To deck thy home with warfare spoils— 'tis well; 
Me here a lovely maiden's charms enchain, 
At her hard door a sleepless sentinel. 



Delia, I court not praise, if mine thou be ; 
Let men cry lout and clown— Fll bear the brand: 
In my last moments let me gaxe on thee, 
And dying clasp thee with my faltering hand. 



THE PRISON OF LA FOBCE IN 1839. 
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THE PRISON OP LA FORCE IN 1839. 

[ ICabib Josxph EuexMS Sub, bora at PBris 1804, died 
1867, if tMsC known by hii noTela, ** TA« MgHtriM of 
Pmrit** and ** T%« WmdariHtg Jew,"* Tnm the latter we 
<«xtraetj 

Let US enter La Force. There is nothing 
sombre or repalsive in the aspect of this 
hoase of incarceration in the Rne du Roi 
4e Sicile. in the Marcus. In the centre of 
one of the firsf courts there are some clumps 
of trees, thickened with shrubs, at the roots 
of which there are already, here and there, 
the green, precocious shoots of primroses 
and snowdrops. A raised ascent, surmount- 
•ed by a porch covered with trellis work, in 
which knotty stalks of the vine entwine, 
leads to one of the seven or eight walks as- 
signed to the prisoners. The vast buildings 
which surround these courts very much re- 
semble those of a barrack or manufactory 
kept with exceeding care. There are lofty 
&cades of white stone pierced with high ana 
large windows, which admit of the free cir- 
•culation of pure air. The stones and pave- 
ment of the enclosures are kept excessively 
<;lean. On the ground floor, the large apart- 
ments, warmed during the winter, are kept 
well ventilated during the summer, and are 
used during the day as places of conversa- 
tion, work, or for the meals of the prisoners. 
The upper stories are used as immense dor- 
mitories, ten or twelve feet high, with dry 
4knd shining floors ; two rows of iron beds 
are there arranged and excellent bedding it 
is, — consisting of a palliasse, a soft and 
thick mattress, a bolster, white linen sheets, 
and a warm woolen blanket At the sight 
of these establishments, comprising all the 
requisites for comfort and health, we are 
much surprised in spite of ourselves, being 
accustomed to suppose that prisons are mis- 
erable, dirty, unwnolesome, and dark. This 
is a mistake. It is such dog-holes as that 
occupied by Morel the lapidary, and in which 
so many poor and honest workmen languish 
in exhaustion, compelled to give up their 
truckle bed to a sick wife and to leave, with 
hopeless despair, their wretched, famishing 
children, shuddering with cold in their in- 
fected straw that is miserable, dark, dirty, 
and pestilent! The same contrast holds 
with regard to the physiognomy of the in- 
hubitants of these two abodes. Incessantly 
occupied with the wants of their family, 
whicn they can scarcely supply from day to 



day, seeing a destructive competition lessen 
their wages, the laborious artisans become 
dejected, dispirited : the hour of rest does 
not sound for them, and a kind of somno- 
lent lassitude alone breaks in upon their 
over-tasked labour. Then, on awakening 
from this painful lethargy, they find them- 
selves face to face with the same overwhelm- 
ing thoughts of the present and the same 
uneasiness for the future. But the prison- 
er, indifferent to the past, happy with the 
life he leads, certain of the future (for he 
can assure it by an offence or a crime), re- 
gretting his liberty, doubtless, but finding 
much compensation in the actual enjoy men t, 
certain of taking with him when he quits 
prison a considerable sum of money, gained 
by easy and moderate labour, esteemed, or 
rather dreaded by his companions, in pro- 
portion to his depravity ana perversity, the 
prisoner, on the contrary, will always be 
gay and careless. Again we ask, what does 
he want ? Does he not find in prison good 
shelter, good bed, good food, high wages, 
easy work, and, especially, society of his 
choice, — a society, we repeat, which mea- 
sures his consideration by the magnitude of 
his crimes? A hardened convict knows 
neither misery, hunger, nor cold. What is 
to him the horror he inspires honest persons 
withal ? He does not see, does not know 
them. His crimes make his glory, his influ- 
ence his strength, with the ruffians in the 
midst of whom he will henceforward pass 
his life. Why should he fear shame ? In- 
stead of the serious and charitable remon- 
strances which might compel him to blush 
for and repent the past, he hears the fero- 
cious applauses wnich encourage him to 
thefl and murder. Scarcely imprisoned, he 
plans fresh crimes. What can be more 
logical, when he finds in the repose, 
the bodily supplies of a prison, and his 
joyous and danng associates in crime and 
debauchery, so many rewards of a vicious 
career? If his experience in crimes be less 
than that of others, does he not for that 
evince the less remorse ? it follows that he 
is exposed to brutal scoffing, infernal taunts 
and norrible threats. And — a thing so 
rare that it has become the exception to the 
rule — if the prisoner leave this pandemo- 
nium with the firm resolution to return tc 
the paths of honesty by excessive labour, 
courage, patience and honesty, and has been 
able to conceal the infamy of his past ca- 
reer, the meeting with one of his old com- 
rades in gaol is sufficient to overturn this 
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good intention for the restoration of his char- 
acter, so painfiilly straggled for. And in 
this way: a hardened, discharged convict 
proposes a job to a repentant comrade ; the 
latter, in spite of bitter menaces, refuses this 
criminal association, forthwith an anony- 
mous information reveals the life of the un- 
fortunate fellow who was desirous, at every 
sacrifice, of concealing and expiating a first 
fault by honourable behaviour. Then ex- 
posed to the contempt, or at least, the dis- 
trust, of those whose good will he had ac- 
quired by dint of industry and probity, this 
man, reduced to distress, and urged by want, 
yielding at length to incessant temptations, 
although nearly restored to society, will 
again fall, and for ever, into the depths of 
that abyss whence he had escaped with such 
difficulty. In the following scenes we shall 
endeavour to demonstrate the monstrous and 
inevitable consequences of confinement in 
masses. Afler ages of barbarous experi- 
ments and pernicious hesitations, it seemed 
suddenly understood how irrational it is to 
plunge into an atmosphere of deepest vice 
persons whom a pure and salubrious air 
could alone save. How many centuries to 
discover that in placing in dense contact 
diseased beings, we redouble the intensity 
of their malignity, which is thus rendered 
incurable 1 How many centuries to dis- 
cover that there is, in a word, but one reme- 
dy for this overwhelming leprosy which 
threatens society — Isolation I We should 
esteem ourselves happy if our feeble voice 
couid be, if not relieo upon, at least spread 
amongst all those which, more imposing, 
more eloquent than our own, demand with 
such just and impatient urgency, the entire 
and unqualified application of the cell 
system. One day perchance, society will 
Icnow that wickedness is an acciden^l, not 
an organic malady, that crimes are mostly 
the results of perverted instincts, impulses, 
still ^ood in their essence, but falsifiea, ren- 
dered evil, by ignorance, egotism, or by the 
carelessness of governments ; and that the 
health of the soul, like that of the body, is 
unquestionably kept subordinate to the laws 
of a healthy and preserving system of con- 
trol. God bestows on all passions that 
strive for predominance strong appetites, 
the desire to be at ease, and it is for 
society to balance and satisfy these wants. 
The man who only participates in strength, 
good will, and healtn, has a right — a sover- 
eign right — to have his labours justly re- 
munerated, in a way that shall assure to 



him not the superfluities but the necessaries 
of life — the means of continuing healUiy 
and strong, active and industrious — and 
consecjuently, honest and good, because his 
condition is rendered happy. The gloomy 
regions of misery and i^orance are peopled 
with morbid beings with withered hearts* 
Purify those moral sewers, spr^id instruc* 
tion, the inducement to labour, fiur wages, 
just rewards, and then these unhealthy faces, 
these perishing flames, will be restored to 
virtue which is the health, the life and th» 
soul. 

SuoBn Sum. 
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Perhaps the foundation of all the miscalo 
culations that arise, as to expenditure in 
forming a country residence, is, that citi* 
zens are in the habit of thinking every thing' 
in the country cheap. Land in the town 
is sold by the foot, m the country by the 
acre. The price of a good house in town is, 
perhaps, three times the cost of one of the 
best farms in the country. The town buys 
every thing : the country raises every thing. 
To live on your own estate, be it one acre 
or a thousand, to have your own milk, bnt- 
ter and eggs, to raise your own chickens 
and gather your own strawberries, with na- 
ture to keep the account instead of your 
grocer and market-woman, that is some- 
Uiing like a rational life : and more than 
rational, it must be cheap. So argues the 
citizen about retiring, not only to enjoy his 
oiium cum dignitcUey but to make a tiiou- 
sand dollars of his income, produce him 
more of the comforts of life than two thou- 
sand did before. 

Well ; he goes into the country. He buys 
a farm (run down with poor tenants and 
bad tillage). He builds a new house, with 
his own ignorance instead of architect and 
jnaster-builder, and is cheated roundly by 
those who take advantage of this masterly 
ignorance in the matter of bricks and mor- 
tar *, or he repairs an old house at the full 
cost of a new one, and has an unsatisfactory 
dwelling for ever afterwards. He under- 
takes light farming, and knowing nothing 
of the practical economy of husbandry, 
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every bushel of com that he raises costs him 
the price of a bashel and a half in the market. 
Usea in town to a neat and orderly condi- 
tion of his premises, he is disgusted with 
old tottering fences, half drained fields and 
worn-out pastures, and employs all the la- 
boring force of the neighborhood to put his 
grounds in good order. 

Now there is no objection to all this for 
its own sake. On the contrary, good build- 
ing8| ffood fences, and rich pasture fields 
are what especially delight us in the coun- 
try. What IS the reason that, as the country 
place gets to wear a smiling aspect, its citi- 
zen owner begins to look serious and 
unhappy ? Why is it that country life does 
not satisfy and content him ? Is the country y 
which all the poets and philoso{)hers have 
celebrated as the Arcadia of this world, — 
is the country treacherous? Is nature a 
cheat, and do seed-time and harvest con- 
spire a^inst the peace of mind of the re- 
tired citizen? 

Alas ! It is a matter of money. Every 
thing seems to be a matter of money now- 
a-days. The country life of the old world, 
of its poets and romances, is cheap. The 
country life of our republic is dear. It is for 
the good of the many that labor should 
be high, and it is high labor that makes 
country life heavy and oppressive to such 
men — only because it shows a balance, in- 
creasing year after year, on the wrong side 
of the ledger. Here is the source of all 
the trouble and dissatisfaction in what 
may be called the country life of gentlemen 
amateurs, or citizens, in this country — " it 
don't pay." Land is cheap, nature is beau- 
tiful, the country is healthy, and all these 
conspire to draw our well-to-do citizen into 
the country. But labor is dear, experience 
is dearer, and a series of experiments in 
unprofitable crops the dearest of all ; and 
our citizen friend, himself, as we have said, 
is in the situation of a man who has set out 
on a delightful voyage, on a smooth sea, 
and with a cheerful ship's company; but 
who discovers, also, that tlie ship has sprung 
a leak — ^not large enough to make it neces- 
sary to call all hands to the pump — not large 
enough perhaps to attract any body's atten- 
tion but his own, bat quite certain that he 
must leave her or be swamped — and q^uite 
large enough to make his voyage a senous 
piece of business. 

Every thing which a citizen does in this 
country, costs him an incredible sum. In 
Europe (heaven save the masses), you may 



have the best of laboring men for twenty or 
thirty cents a day. Here you must pay 
them a dollar, at least our amateur must, 
though the farmers contrive to get their 
labor for eight or ten dollars a month and 
board. The citizen's hbme once built, he 
looks upon all heavy expenditures as over i 
but how many hundreds — perhaps thousands 
has he not paid for out-buildings, for fences, 
for roads, ic. Cutting down yonder hill, 
which made an ugly blotch in the view, — 
it looked like a trifling task ; yet there were 
five hundred dollars swept clean out of his 
bank account, and there seems almost no- 
thing to show for it Tou would not believe 
now that a hill ever stood there— or at least 
that nature had not arranged it all (as you 
feel she ought to have done), just as you 
see it Your favorite cattle and horses 
have died, and the flock of sheep have been 
sadly diminished by the dogs, all to be re- 
placed — and a careful account of the men's 
time, labor and manure on the grain fields^ 
show that for some reason you cannot un- 
derstand, the crop — which is a fair one, has 
actually cost you a trifle more than it is 
worth m a eood market 

To cut a long story short, the larger part 
of our citizens who retire upon a farm to 
make it a country residence, are not aware 
of the fact, that capital cannot be profitably 
employed on land in the Atlantic States 
without a thorough practical knowledge oj^ 
farming, A close and systematic economy, 
upon a good soil, may enable, and does some 
gentlemen farmers that we could name, to 
make a good profit out of their land — but 
citizens who launch boldly into farming, hir- 
ing farm laborers at high prices, and trusting 
operations of others that should be man- 
aged under the master's eye — are very likely 
to find their farms a sinking fund that 
will drive them back into business again. 

To be happy in any business or occupa- 
tion (and country life on a farm is a matter 
of business), we must have some kind of 
success in it ; and there is no success with- 
out profit, and no profit without practical 
knowledge of farming. 

The lesson that we would deduce from thes« 
reflections is this ; that no mere amateur 
should buy a large farm for a country resi- 
dence, with the expectation of finding plea- 
sure and profit in it for the rest of his life, 
unless, like some citizens that we have 
known — ^rare exceptions — ^they have a gen- 
ius for all manner of business, and can mas- 
ter the whole of farming, as they would 
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learn a running hand in six easy lessons. 
Farming in the older States, where the na- 
tural wealth of the soil has been exhausted, 
is not a profitable business for amateurs — 
but quite the reverse. And a citizen who 
has a sufficient income without farming, 
had better not damage it by engaging in so 
expensive an amusement. 

" But we must have something to do ; we 
have been busy near all our lives, and can- 
not retire into the country to fold our hands 
and sit in the sunshine and be idle.** Pre- 
cisely so. But you need not therefore ruin 
yourself on a large farm. Do not be am- 
bitious of being great landed proprietors. 
Assume that you need occupation and in- 
terest, and buy a small piece of ground — a 
few acres only — as few as you please — but 
without any regard for profit. Leave that 
to those who have learned of farming in a 
more practical school. You think, perhaps, 
that you can find nothing to do on a few 
acres of ground. But that is the greatest 
of mistakes. A half a dozen acres, the ca- 
pacities of which are fully developed, will 
give you more pleasure than five hundred 
poorly cultivated. And the advantage for 
you IS, that you can upon your few acres, 
spend just as little or just as much as you 
please. If you wish to be prudent, lay out 
your little estate in a simple way, with grass 
and trees, and a few walks, and a single 
man to take care of it. If you wish to in- 
dulge your taste, you may fill it with shrub- 
beries, arboretums, and conservatories, and 
flower-gardens, till every tree and plant and 
fruit in the whole vegetable kingdom, of 
really superior beauty and interest, is in 
your collection. Or, if you wish to turn a 
penny, you will find it easier to take up 
certain fruits or plants and grow them to 
high perfection so as to command a profit 
in the market than you will to manage the 
various operations of a large farm. We 
could point to ten acres of ground from 
which a larger income has been produced 
than from any farm of five hundred acres 
in the country. Gardening, too, offers more 
Tariety of interest to a citizen than farming ; 
its operations are less rude and toilsome, 
and its pleasures more immediate and re- 
fined. Citizens, ignorant of farming, should 
therefore, buy small places, rather than 
large ones, if (hey wish to consult their own 
true interest and happiness. 

But some of our readers, who have tried 
the thing, may say that it is a very expen- 
flive thing to settle oneself and get well es- 



tablished, even on a small place in the coun- 
try. And so it is, if we proceed upon \he 
fallacy, as we have said, that every thing in 
the country is cheap. Labor is dear ; it 
costs you dearly to-day, and it will cost you 
dearl^r to-morrow and the next year. There' 
fore, in selecting a site for a nome in the 
country, always remember to choose a site 
where nature has done as much as possible 
for you. Don't say to yourself as many have 
done before you — " On 1 I want occupation, 
and I rather like the new place — ^raw 
and naked though it may be. 1 wUl create 
a paradise for myself. I will cut down 
yonder hill that intercepts the view, I will 
level and slope more gracefully yonder rude 
bank, I will terrace this rapid descenIL I will 
make a lake in yonder hollow.** Yes, all 
this you may do for occupation, and find it 
very delightful occupation too, if you have 
the income of Mr. Astor. Otherwise, after 
you have spent thousands in creating 
your paradise, and chance to go to some 
friend who has bought all the graceful un- 
dulations, and sloping lawns, and sheets of 
water, natural, ready made — as they may 
be bought in thousands of purely natural 
places m America, for a few hundred dol- 
lars, it will give you a species of pleasure- 
ground-dyspepsia to see how foolishly you 
have wasted your money, and this, more 
especially, when you find, as the possessor 
of the most finished place in America finds, 
that he has no want of occupation, and that 
far from being finished, he has only begun 
to elicit the highest beauty, keeping and 
completeness of which his place is capable. 

Amd&xw Jacuon Dowkiko. 



LETTER FROM SCARRON IN THE 
NEXT WORLD TO LOUIS XIV. 

[Tom Brown appeared as an author about 1688. He 
was a " merry fellow ** and libertine, who, harinic by 
his immoral conduct lost the situation of schoolmaster 
at Kingston-upon-Thames, became a profe«ional author 
and libeller in the metropolis. His writings, which 
consist of dialogues, letters, poems, and other miscel- 
lanies, display considerable learning as well as shrewd - 
n^s and humour, but are deformed bj obscene anti 
scurrilous buffoonery.] 

All the conversation of this lower world 
at present runs upon you ; and the devil a 
word we can hear in any of our coffee-houses 
but what his Gallic majesty is more or less 
concerned in. *Tis agreed on by all our 
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TirtaosoB, that since the days of Dioclesian, 
no prince has been so great a benefactor 
to hell as yourself; and as much a master 
of eloquence as I was once thought to be at 
Paris, I want words to tell jou how much 
jou are commended here for so heroically 
trampling under foot the treaty of RyswicK 
(1697), and opening a new scene of war in 
jour great climacteric, at which age most 
of the princes before you were such recreants 
as to think of making up their scores with 
Heaven, and leaving their neighbours in 
peace. But you, they say, are above such 
sordid precedentd : and rather than Pluto 
should want men to people his dominions, 
are willing to spare him half a million of 
your own subjects, and that at a juncture, 
too. when you are not overstocked with them. 
This has gained you universal applause 
in these regions ; the three Furies sing 
your praises in every street ; Bellona swears 
there s never a prince in Christendom worth 
hanging besides yourself; and Charon bus- 
tles for you in all companies. He desired 
me about a week ago to present his most 
humble respects to you ; adding that if it had 
DOt been for your majesty he, with his wife 
and children, must long a^o been quartered 
upon the parish ; for which reason he duly 
drinks your health every morning in a cup 
of cold Styx next his conscience. 

Last week, as I was sitting with some 
of my acquaintance in a public-house, afler 
a great deal of impertinent chat about the 
affairs of the Milanese and the intended 
siege of Mantua, the whole company fell a 
talking of your majesty, and what glorious 
exploits yon had performed in your time. 
" Why, gentlemen,' says an ill-looked ras- 
cal, who proved to be Herostratus, '' for 
Pluto's sake, let not the Grand Monarch 
run away with all your praises. I have done 
something memorable in my time too : 'twas 
I who, out of the gaieti de ccsur^ and to per- 
petuate my name, fired the famous temple 
of the Ephesian Diana, and in two hours 
consumea that magnificent structure, which 
was two hundred years a-building ; there- 
fore, gentlemen, lavish not away all your 
praises, I beseech you, upon one man, but 
allow others their share." " Why, thou 
diminutive, inconsiderable wretch, said I 
in a great passion to him — " thou worthless 
idle loggerhead — thou pigmy in sin — thou 
Tom Tnurab in iniquityi now dares such a 



puny insect as thou art have the impudence* 
to enter the list with Louis le Grana ? Thou 
valuest thyself upon firing a church, but 
how ? when the mistress of the house was 
gone out to assist Olympias. 'Tis plain,, 
thou hadst not the courage to do it when: 
the goddess was present, and upon the spot. 
But what is this to what my royal master 
can boast of, that had destroyed a hundred 
and a hundred such foolish fabrics in his 
time ?" 

He had no sooner made his exit, but, cries. 
an odd sort of spark, with his hat buttoned 
up before, like a country scraper : '* Under 
favour, sir, what do you think of me?" 
" Why, who are you ?" replied I to him,. 
" Who am I ?" answered he ; " Why, Nero^ 
the sixth emperor of Rome, that murdered. 

my " " Come," said I to him, " to stop 

your prating, I know your history as well as; 
yourself — that murdered your mother, kick- 
ed your wife down stairs, despatched two 
apostles out of the world, be^un the first. 

f>ersecution against the Chnstians, and^ 
astly, put your master Seneca to death. 
[These actions are made light of, and the' 
sarcastic shade proeeedsj — ** Whereas, his 
most Christian majesty, whose advocate I 
am resolved to be against all opposers what- 
ever, has bravely and generously starved a. 
million of poor Huguenots at home, and 
sent t'other million of them a-grazing into* 
foreign countries, contrarr to solemn edicta. 
and repeated promises, for no other provo- 
cation, that I know of, but because they- 
were such coxcombs as to place him upon the- 
throne. In short, friend Nero, thou mayst 
pass for a rogue of the third or fourth class ; 
out be advised by a stranger, and never* 
shew thyself such a fool as to dispute the* 
pre-eminence with Louis le Grand, who has; 
murdered moh) men in his reign, let me 
tell thee, than thou hast murdered tunes,, 
for all thou art the vilest thrum mer upoa 
catgut the sun ever beheld. However, to 
give the devil his due, I will say it before- 
thy face and behind thy back, that if thou 
hadst reigned as many years as my gracious; 
master has done, and hadst had, instead of 
Tigellinus, a Jesuit or two to have govern- 
ed thy conscience, thou mightest, in all 
probability, have made a much more magni- 
ficent figure, and been inferior to none but 
the mighty monarch I have been talking of.** 

Tom Bsomu 
171 
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EVIL SPEAKING. 

1. He that speaka ill of another, com- 
monly before he is aware, makes himself 
such a one that he speaks against; for if 
he had civility or breeding, he woald for- 
bear such kind of language. 

2. A gallant man is above ill words. An 
-example we have in the old lord of Salis- 
bury, who was a great wise man. Stone 
had called some lo^ about court, fool ; the 
lord complained, and has Stone whipped ; 
Stone cries : ** I might have called my lord 
of Salisbury fool often enough, before he 

-would have had me whipped." 

3. Speak not ill of a great enemy, but 
rather give him good words, that he may 
use you the better if you chance to fall into 
his hands. The Spaniard did this when he 
was dying ; his confessor told him, to work 
him to repentance, how the devil tormented 
the wicked that went to hell : the Spaniard 
replying, called the devil, my lord : " I hope 
my lord the devil is not so cruel." His con- 
fessor reproved him, " Excuse me," said 
the Don, "for calling him so; I know not 
into what hands I may fall ; and if I hap- 
pen into his, I hope he will use me the bet- 
ter for giving him good words." 

JOHV SUAIK'S ** TabU Tali.'' 



are too mean to qualiQr him to govern others, 
and perhaps to enable him to govern him- 
self or manage his own private concemS| 
or whose graces are so weak, that it is less 
to his virtues, or to his ability of resisting, 
than to his care of shunning the occasions 
of sin, that he owes his escaping the guilt of 
it, had better deny himself some opportuni- 
ties of good, than expose himself to probable 
temptations. For tnere is such a kind of 
difference becwixt virtue shaded by a private 
and shining forth in a public life, as there 
is betwixt a candle earned aloft in the open 
air, and enclosed in a Ian thorn ; in the 
former place, it gives more light^ but in the 
latter, it is in less danger of being blown 
out. 

Jooai Bat. 



PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE. 

As there are few controversies more im- 
portant, so there are not many that have 
been more curiously and warmly disputed 
than the question, whether a public or pri- 
vate life IS preferable? But perhaps this 
may be much the nature of the other ques- 
tion, whether a married life or single ought 
rather to be chosen ? that being best deter- 
minable by the circumstances of particular 
cases. For though, indefinitely speaking, 
one of the two may have advantages above 
the other, yet they are not so great but that 
special circumstances may make either of 
tnem more eligible to particular persons. 
They that find themselves furnished with 
abilities to serve their generation in a pub- 
lic capacity, and virtue great enough to 
resist the temptation to which such a con- 
dition is usually exposed, may not only be 
allowed to embrace such an employment, 
but obliged to seek it. But he whose parts 
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BrilaiN,** written toun after the Affair of the South- 
Scheme.] 



Industry is the natural sure way to wealth ; 
this is so true, that it is impossible an indus- 
trious free people should want the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life, or an idle enjoy 
them under any form of government. Money 
is so far useful to the public, as it promot- 
eth industry, and credit having the same 
effect, is of the same value with money ; but 
money or credit circulating through a nation 
from hand to hand, without producing labour 
and industry in the inhabitants, is direct 
gaming. 

It is not impossible for cunning men to 
make such plausible schemes, as may draw 
those who are less skillful into their own 
and the public ruin. But surely there is 
no man of sense and honesty but must see 
and own. whether he understands the game 
or not, that it is an evident folly for any 
people, instead of prosecuting the old honest 
metnods of industry and frugality, to sit 
down to a public-gaming-table and play off 
their money one to another. 

The more methods there are in a state for 
acquiring riches without industry or merit, 
the less there will be of either in that state : 
this is as evident as the ruin that attends it 
Besides, when money is shifted from hand 
to hand in such a blind fortuitous manner, 
that some men shall from nothing acquire 
in an instant vast estates, without the least 
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daaert } wlule Othen are aa Baddenlj atrip- 1 ( 
ped of plentiful fortuQes, sad left od the i 
pkiisl) by their own avarice and credulitr, i 
wlwt can be hoped for on the one hand, | c 
bat abaodoned luxurj and waatooness, on 
tho other bnt extreme madnesB and despair? 
Jo short, all projects for growing rich hj 
.■oddeo and extmordmar; methods, as thej 
opente violentl; on the paasions of men, 
and encourage them to aespiae the slow 
moderate gains that are to be made b; aa 
honeat iodustrj, must be ruiuous to the 
public, and even the winaera themBelves 
will At length be involved in the pnblic 

Odd nant the time be not near when 
men shall aaj : " This island iras once in- 
habited by a religious, brave, sincere people, 
of plain uncorrupt manners, respectmg in- 
bred worth rather than titles and appear- 
ances, assertors of liberty, loveis of their 
coonlry, jealous of their own rights, and un- 
willing to infringe the rights of others ; 
improvers of learning and useful arta, ene- 
mies to luxury, tender of other men's lives, 
and prodigal of their own ; inferior in no- 
thing to the old Greeks or Romans, and 
superior to each of those people in the per- 
fections of the other. Such were our ances- 
tors during their rise and ^rAatness; but 
tbej degenerated, grew servile Hatterers of 
men in power, adopted Epicurean notions, 
became venal, cormpt, injurious, which drew 
upon thera the hatred of Qod and man, and 
occaaiooed their final rnin. 



reach. Tbey say that all these pheno- 

la orijEinated miraculously, or in some 

totally different from the ordinary 

of nature, and that therefore they 

'~ it to be futile, not to aaj presump- 

attempt to inquire into them. 



To such s 
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THE OBJECTORS TO SCIENTIFIC 
INQUffiY. 

p>iomM HinuT li > nUlTe of EdlnK In >Ud<U««, 
ben In 1S2&. Ha •twUad twdiclne Id tb« HtdlaJ 
School of ChulDc-0«a noapluli ud Id 1b4s en- 
ttni Iba nwdical HrTln of Uu roTal utj. Hb li 
BOW PtDfoKir of Aulanr In tl» Bojil Colltgs of Bur- 
gaon, and Fnlleriu PrDfiiBT of Phjutolofj (o the 
RoTll InMltatlon. Ha !• ■ Vloa-pnaidenl of ttu Zoalagl- 
cnl ukd tha OaDlofKal SodaUea, tc] 

There are in the world a number of ex- 
tremely worthy, well-meaning peraons, whose 
jadgments and opinions are entitled to the 

who are of opinion that vital phenomena, 
and especially all questions relating to the 
origin of vital phenomena, are questions 
qmte apart from toe ordinary ran ofinquiry, 
•nd are, by their vei; natniv, placed out of j 



I would only say, that a question ot this kind 
is no't to be shelved upon theoretic or specu- 
lative ^vunda. You may remember the 
story of the Sophist who demonstrated to 
Diogenes in thii moat complete and satis- 
feetory manner, that he could not walk ; 
that, in fact, all motion was an impossibility ; 
and that Diogenes refuted him by simply 
getting up ana walking round his tub. So, 
in the game way, tiie mtin of science replies 
to objections of this kind, by simplv getting 
up and walking onward, and shewing what 
I science has dune and is doing — by pointing 
I to the immense mass of facts which have 
been ascertained and svstematised under 
. the forms of the great doctrines of Morpho- 
logy, of Development, of Distribution, and 
I the like. He sees an enormous mass of 
. facts and laws relating lo organic beinffS, 
j which stand on the same good sound founda- 
I tion as every other natural law. With this 
^ mass of facta and laws before us, therefore, 

I seeing that, aa far aa organic matters have 
hitherto been accessible and studied, they 
have shown themselves capable of yielding 
to scientific investigation, we may accept 
this as a proof that order and law reign there 
OS well aa the rest of nature. The man of 
science says nothing to objectors of this sort 
but supposes that we can and shall walk to 
a knowledge of organic nature, in the same 
way that we have walked to a knowledge of 
the laws and principles of the inorganic 

But there are objectors who sot the same 
,1 from ignorance and ill-will. To auch I 
' would reply that the objection comes ill 
from them, and that the real presumption — 

I I may almost say, the real blasphemy — in 
' tfaia matter, is in the attempt to limit that 

inquiry into the causes of phenomena, which 
is the source of all human blessinga. and 
from which has sprung all human prosperity 
and progress ; for, after alt, we can accom- 
pliah comparatively little. The limit range 
of ourown faculties bounds us on every side 
^the field of our nowera of observation ia 
small enough, ana he who endeavoura to 
narrow the sphere of our inquiries is only 
pursuing a course that is likely to produce 
the greatest harm to hi« fellow-men. . . . 



MABT13DEEA1L 



FREEDOM OP INQUIRY. 

[JoBH Tthdall, ft BfttiTe of Ireland, was bom aboat 
the year 1820, and is Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the Royal Instttnte in London. He has pnb- 
\uhed : **Mom>Uaimtrnig, ISGl** '*A Vaoaiitm Timr, 1862 ;** 
•^Htat commdered <u a Jfode of Motion, 1863; ** ^'Ome Ba- 
diaHtm, 1965;** ** Sotmd^ a Gmne of Eight Uetmrm, 1867 ;** 
* f^iDMlagr, <u a DMooMrer, 1868 ; ** Nabtrtd PhOomypk^ in 
fbay JLeMoiM, 1869;** ** Bmif o» fibs Imafimaiiom im 
Seimte^ 1870;** **Fragmtmi» is Seimo* for UtmAeiUifie 
iVople, 1871 ; ** ** Bonn of Exerdm m tkt Mpt, 1871,** 
Ac ProfesK>r Tyndall is an enthnibwtic climber and 
admirer cX Alpine scenery, ** a remarkable example,** it 
has been said, '*of combined cerebral and muscular 
actirity.** Be has done much to pc^ularise science as a 
lectnrer at the Royal Institution, besides being distin- 
guished for original research, Like Mr. Huxley, he has 
stood forward as an advocate for free and unrestricted 
research into all the recesses of mind and matter ; but 
has indignantly repudiated the creed of atheism which 
been lightly attributed to him.J 



tions of materialism, I would affirm this to 
be a field for the noblest exercise of what, 
in contrast with the knowing faculties, may 
be called the creative faculties of man. 
Here, however, I touch a theme too great 
for me to handle, but which will assuredly 
be handled by the lofliest minds when you 
and I, like streaks of morning cloud, snail 
have been melted into the infinite azure of 
the past. 



It is not to the point to say that the views 
of Lucretius and Bruno, of Darwin and 
Spencer, may be wrong. Here I should 
agree with you, deeming it indeed certain 
that these views will undergo modification. 
But the point is, that whether right or wrong, 
we claim the right to discuss them. For 
science, however, no exclusive claim is 
here made ; you are not urged to erect it into 
an idol. The inexorable advance of man*s 
understanding in the path of knowledge, 
and those unquenchable claims of his moral 
and emotional nature which the under- 
standing can never satisfy, are here equally 
set forth. The world embraces not only a 
Newton, but a Shakespeare — not only a 
Boyle, but a Raphael — not only a Kant, but 
a Beethoven — not only a Darwin, but a 
Carlyle. Not in each of these, but in all, is 
human nature whole. They are not opposed, 
but supplementary — not only mutually 
exclusive, but reconcilable. And if, un- 
satisfied with them all, the human mind, 
with the yearning of a pilgrim for his dis- 
tant home, will still turn to the mystery 
from which it has emerged, seeking to fash- 
ion it as to f^ve unity to thought and faith ; 
so long as this is done, not only without intol- 
erance or bigotry of any kind, but with the 
enlightened recognition that ultimate fixity of 
conception is here unattainable, and that each 
succeeding age must be held free to fashion 
the mystery in accordance with its own 
needs — ^then, casting aside all the restric* 



MARY'S DREAM. 

[JoH!f Lowx (1750-1798), a student of dirinity, too of 
the gardener at Kenmore in Galloway, was author of 
the fine inthetic lyric, ** Marg^t DrvoM,** which he wrote 
on the death ot a gentleman named Miller, a surgeon at 
sea, who was attached to a Miss M*6hie, Airda. The 
poet was tutor in the fiunily of the lady's fiUher, and 
was betrothed to her sister. He emigrated to America, 
howerer, where he made an unhappy marriage, became 
disdpated, and died in great misery near Frederidcs- 
bnrgh, Va.] 

The moon had climbed the highest hill 

Which rises o*er the source of Dee, 
And from the eastern summit shed 

Her ftilrer light on tower and tree ; 
When Mary laid her down to sleep, 

Her thoughts on Sandy fu at sea, 
When, soft and low, a Toice was heard, 

Ssying : ** Mary, weep no more for me P 

She firom her pillow gently raised 

Her head, to ask who there might bi^ 
And saw young Sandy shirering stand. 

With risage pale, and hollow ee. 
** Mary dear, cold is my clay ; 

It lies beneath a stormy sea. 
Far, far fhxn thee I sleep in death ; 

So, Mary, weep no more for me I 

** Three stormy nights and stormy days 

We tossed upon the raging main ; 
And long we strore our bark to sare, 

But all our striring was in Tain. 
Sren then, when horror chilled my blood. 

My heart wss filled with lore for thee: 
The storm is past, and I at rest ; 

So, Mary, weep no more for me I 

** maiden dear, thyself prepare ; 

We soon shall meet upon that shora, 
Where lore is tn« from doubt and care, 

And thou and I shall part no more P 
Loud crowed the cock, the shadow fled. 

No more of Sandy could she see; 
But soft the passing q^rit said: 
^ ** Sweet Mary, weep no mors for ma f 



JNTELLECTUAL ATIIEN& 



THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 

[Tbomai Hoob, poet aod hnmoriit. Bom 1708, died 
tM4. It bee been remarked that ** the predominant 
eharaeterietiei of Hood's genius are hamorona fkndee 
grafted npon melancholy trnpreeiloni.** While the per* 
•eptlon of the ladlcroni eeemed to dominate, there waa 
.ndeed a itronc nndercnrrent of lerlooaneei, and a de^ 
appreciation of human rafllning. No better erldenoe 
if thla ie required than hla ** Amg o/ ffce fiUrl** Ai a 
genuine and flnlehed poet he takes a high rank.] 

With llngen weary and worn. 

With ^elkU bcaTj and red, 
A woman mt, in unwomanly ragi^ 

Plying her needle and thread. 
Stitch— atltch-etitch 1 

In porerty, hunger, and dirt ; 
And itill, with a Toioe of dolofooa ptteb. 

She mng the ** Song of the Shirt r* 

•Work— woek-^work ! 

While the eock b crowing aloof I 
And work-— work — work I 

Till the etan ihlne through the loofl 
ire oh I to be a eUre, 

Along with the barbarooa Turk, 
Where woman baa nerer a ionl to wfa^ 

If thia ie Cluistlan work 1 

••Work— work— work I 

Till the brain begins to swim ; 
Work— work— worit I 

Till the eyes are beary and dim I 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Band, and gusset, and seam. 
Tni oTer the buttons I fiUl asleep^ 

And sew them on in a dream I 

* men, with sisterB dear I 

men, with mothers and wivei^ 
It is not linen yonVe wearing outi 

But human oeaturee* Utcs 1 
SUtch -stitdk-stitch I 

In porerty, hunger, and dirt ; 
Sewing at once, with a double threap 

A shrood as well as a ahirt. 



« But why do I talk of Death f 

That phantom of grisly bone ; 
I hardly fear Iti terrible shape, 

It seesM so like my own. 
It eeems so like my own. 

Beca u se of the Iksts I keep ; 
Ood t that bread should be so 

And flesh and blood so cheapl 



f 



My labour 
And what are its wages T A bed cTftiMr, 
Acmstoftaead, 



That shattered roof and this aakad 
A table— a broken diair; 
And a wall so blank, my shadowl think 
For sometimes Iklling thara I 



•• Work— work— work ! 
From weary chime to chlms^ 

Work— work— work- 
As prisoners work for crime! 

Band, and gusset, and seam. 
Seam, and gusset, SAd band, 

Till the heart is sick, and the Uain hennmbed, 
As well as the weary hand. 



! 



In the dull December light, 
And work— work— work I 

Wh«i the weathsr is warm and bright I \ 
While underneath the eaTes 

The brooding swallows ding, 
As if to shew me their sunny backs, ; 

And twit me with the spring. 

*0h, but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet - 
With the sky aboTe my head. 

And thtt gram beneath my feet; 
For only one short hour 

To feel as I used to feel. 
Before I knew the woes of want. 

And the walk that costs a meal ! 

••Oh, but for one short hour I 

A respite howcTer brief I 
No blessed leleure for lore or hope^ 

But only time for grief 1 
A little weeping would ease my hear^ 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 

Hinders needle and thread.** 

WHb fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids beary and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread. Jf 
Stitch— atitch—etitch 1 

In porerty, hunger, and dirt ; 
And still, with a Tolee of dolorous pitdi— 
Would that its tone could reach the rich I— 

She sang this ** Song of the Shut r 

Thomas 



INTELLECTUAL ATHENS. 

FROM ^HISTORICAL SKETCHES." 

[Caeotival Jomr HmruT Nbwkav, the eminent 
troTerslallst and man of letters. Is a natlTs of London, 
son of abanker, and was bom in the year 1801. Hegradu- 
ated at Trinity College, Oxford, In 1820, was afterwards 
elected a Fdlow of Oriel, and In 1825 became Ylce-prtn- 



nfTELLBCTUAL ATHENS. 



ttfU^m. ABM-* 



WrilM rivm Iba IcubUihiid CtaDteli 
annh of Btniiii. BlDca tben h* bu bnn print of tha 
Onlorr of BL FUUp Korl, iwlor gf • CuboUo onlnr- 
)f(j iB DoMlD, vtA biud of tba OntoTf dw Dlrmliig- 



•uUou tg piriodloali. Frnm 1S37 to lb< 
W |HD bM nnljr bHB Idla, udUnnrl- 
ulog. Ibe orlgliwlltT "^ gm» of hli 




acUt ; " " Euaf, CHfJoi) ami aWor(»l,'' 

UriadBi^ck-;" •• Hutarjinf On Ariam;" 'BManof 
Kg BtUgiMi OpMatt (Jpebgiii).'' Dr. Hawmu bU 
•bo pulillibed ■ Toliiiu of - Fanv «> FoKhu Onu- 
Ikini." isaa. Ils'ncriTiid tha Caidlul'i HM Id IBTB. 
Uadl^diuISW.] 

The political power of Athens waned and 
diaappeared ; kingdoma roae and fell ; cen- 
turies rolled awaj — they did bul bring freah 
triumphs to tbe citj of the poet and the 
■age. There at length the ewarthj Moor 
•DU Spaniard were seen to meet the bl ue- 
ejed Gaul ; and the Cappadocian, late sub- 
ject of Mithridates, gazed without alarm at 
the hftDghtj conquering Roman. Revolu- 
tion alUr revolution passed over the face of 
Europe, aa veil as oi Greece, but still she 
was tnere — Athens, the citj of mind — as ra- 
diant, as splendid, aa delicate, as young as 
ever she had been. 

Many a more fruitful coast or isle is wash- 
ed by the blue jGgean, many a spot is there 
more beautiful or sublime to see, many a 
territory more ample ; but there waa one 
charm in Attica, which in the same perfec- 
tion was no where else. The deep pastures 
of Arcadia, the plain of Argos, the Theaxa- 
Kan vale, these had not the gift ; Bceotia, 
which lay to its immediate north, was noto- 
rious for its very want of it. The heavy at- 
mosphere of that Bisotia might be good for 
vegetation, but it was associated in popular 
belief with the dullness of the Bceotian in- 
tellect; on the contrary, tbe special purity, 
elasticity, clearness, and salubrity of the air 
of Attica, fit concomitant and emblem of ila 
senius, did that for it which earth did not ; 
ft brought out every bright hue and tender 



■hade of the landscape over wliieli It wm 
■pi4>ad, and would have illuminated the face 
even of a more bare and rugged conntrjj. 

A confined triangle, perhaps fifty miles 
its greatest length and thirty its greateat 
breadth ; two elevated rocVj barriers, meet- 
ing at an angle ; three ]irominent moun- 
tains, commanding the plain — Fames, Peo- 
telicus and Hymettns; an nosatisfactorr 
soil ; some streams, not always full — such 
is about the report which the agent of m 
London company would have made of At- 
tica. He would report that the climate wai 
mild ; the hills were Umestone ; there was 
plenty of good marble ; more pasture liuid 
than at first survey might have been expect- 
ed, sufficient certainly for sheep and goata; 
fisheries productive: silver mines once 
but long amce worked out; figs fair; oil first- 
rate ; olives in profusion. But what he 
would not think of noting down, waa, that 
the olive tree was so choice in nature and ao 
noble in shape, that it excited a religioua 
veneration ; and that it took so kindly to the 
light soil, as to expand into the woods npon 
the open plain, and to climb np and fringe 
the hills. He would not think of wntioK 
word to his employer, how that clear air, m 
which I have spoken, brought out,yet blend- 
ed and subdued the colon on the marble. 
till they had a softness and harmony, for all 
their richness, which, in a picture, looks ex- 
aegerated, yet is, after all, within the truth. 
He would not tell how that same delicate 
end brilliant atmosphere freshened np tha 
pate olive, till the olive forgot its monotony, 
and its cheek glowed like the arbutns or 
beech of the Umbrian hills. He woold aay 
nothing of the thyme and thousand frv 
grant herbs which carpeted Hymettus; he 
would hear nothing of the hum of its bees i 
nor take much account of the rare flavor oi 
its honey, since Ooao and Minorca were 
sufficient for the English demand. He 
would look over the Mgean irom the heiffht 
he had ascended ; be would follow with his 
eye the chain of ialanda, which, starting 
from the Sunian headland, seemed to offet 
the fabled divinities of Attica, when they 
would visit their Ionian cousina, a aort of 
a viaduct across the sea ; but that fttttej 
would not occQr to him, nor any admirstioil 
of the dark violet billows with their white 
edges down below ; nor of those faithful, fan- 
like jets of silvernpoD the rocks, which aTow- 
ly rise aloft like water spirits from the dee;^ 
then shiver, and break, and spread, sna 
shroud themselves, and disappear ht a soft 



FSmrS OF EXraiUENCE OF H0UUI CH&BACTEB. 



mist ^ of foun ; nor of the eeatle. iDceuant 
heaving and panting of uie whole liqaid 
plain: norof ue long waves keeping st^idy 
time, like a line of soldiery, as they resound 
upon the hollow shore — he would not deign 
to notice that restless living element at all, 
except to bless his Btars thai he was not 
npon it. Nor the distinct detail, nor the re- 
fined coloring, nor the graceful outline and 
roseate golden hue of the jutting crags, nor 
the bold shadows cast from Otum or Lau- 
rium bj the declining sun ; our agent of a 
mercantile firm would not valaa these mat- 
ters even at a low figure. Kather we must 
torn for the sympaclij we seek to jon pil- 

G'm student, come from a semi-barbarous 
d to that small comer of the earth, as to 
a shrine, where he might take bis fill of gaz- 
ing on those emblems and coruscations of iu- 
visible, unoriginale perfection. It was the 
■trauger from a remote province, from Brit- 
ain or from Mauritania, who, in a scene so 
different from that of his chillj, woody 
(wamps, orofhis fiery, choking sands, learn- 
ed at once what a real university must be, 
by coming to understand the sort of coun- 
ty wbieh was its suitable home. 



omameat ; so that I scarce ever wrote on« 
sheet twice over, nor stayed to make any 
biota or interlinings, but was fain to let it 
go as it was first conceived ; and when my 
own desire was rather to stay upon one 
thing long than run over many, some sud- 
den occasions or other extorted almost all 
m^ writtDgsfromme ; and the apprehensions 
ol present usefulness or necessity prevailed 
against all other motives; so that the di- 
vines which were at hand with me still put 
me an, and approved of what I did, because 
they were moved by present necessities aS" 
well as I ; bnt those that were far oET, and 
felt not those nearer motives, did ra^er 
wish that I had taken the other way, and 
published a fewelaborate writings ; and I am 
ready myself to be of theirmind, whenlfbr- 

Eet the case that I then stood in, and Lave 
>Bt the sense of ibrmer motives. 



BAXTER'S JUDGMENT OP HIS 
WRITINaa. 




drtnlujou uid thsj* u« ftU] wlduly 



Concerning almost all my writings, I 
must confess that my own judgment is, that 
fewer, well studied and nolished, had been 
better; but the readur who can safely cen- 
sure the books, is not St to censure the 
author, onleas he had been upon the place, 
and acquainted with all the occasions and 
circnmatancea. Indeed, for the iSat'nfi' 
Seat, I bad four months' vacancy to write 
it, but in the midst of continual langnishing 
and medicine ; but, for ihe rest, I wrote 
them in the crowd of all mj other employ- 
ments, which would allow me no great 
Leisure for polishing and - — -- — 



FBUIT3 OF EXPERIENCE OF 
HUMAN CHARACTER. 

I now see more good and more evil in 
all men than heretofore I did. I see that 
good men are not so good as I once thought 
ther were, but have more imperfections; 
ana that nearer approach and fuller trial 
doth make the best appear more weak and 
faulty than their admirers at a distance 
think. And I find that few are so bad as 
either malicious enemies or censorious sep- 
arating professors do imagine. In some, 
indeed, J find that human nature is cor- 
rupted intoa greater likeness todevils than I 
once thought any on earth had been. But 
even in tbo wicked, usually there is more 
for grace to make advantage of, and more 
to testify for God and holiness, than I onca 
believed there bod been. 

I less admire giAs of utterance, and bars 

Erofcssion of religion, than I once did ; anil 
ave much moi^ charity for manv who, 
by the want of gifls, do make an obscurer 
profession than they. I once thought that 
almost all that could pray movingly and 
fluently, and talk well of religion, had been 
saints. But experience bath opened to ma 
what odious crimes may consist with high 
proferaion ; and I have met with divera 
obscure persons, not noted for any extra- 
" lary profession, or forwardness in ra- 

gun, but only to live a quiet blameless 
J whom I have after found to have long 
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PERSONAL TBAITS OF GEORGE II. AND QUEEN CAROLINE. 



lived, as far as I could discern, a tmlj god- 
ly and sanctified life ; only, their prayers 
and duties were by accident kept secret nom 
other men's observation. Yet he that upon 
this pretence would confound the godly and 
the ungodly, may as well go about to lay 
heaven and hell together. 

BlCHAED BaXTXB. 



PERSONAL TRAITS OP GEORGE n. 
AND QUEEN CAROLINE. 

[Lord JouN Hkbtkt, political and memoir writer. 
Bom 169C ; died 1743. He is the *' Sponu " satirized by 
Pope, with whom he had a long and bitter controyeray. 
Our extract is from hla *' Memoirs of the Reign of Qeorge 
JLffrom Am Aoccetion to the Death of Qtieen Ckuroliue,"] 

Many ingredients concurred to form this 
reluctance in his majesty to bestowing. One 
was that, taking all his notions from a Ger- 
man measure, he thought every man who 
served him in England overpaid ; another 
■was, that while employments were vacant he 
saved the salary ; but the most prevalent of 
all was his never having the least inclina- 
tion to oblige, I do not believe there ever 
lived a man to whose temper benevolence 
was so absolute a stranger. It was a sen- 
sation that, I dare say, never accompanied 
any one act of his power ; so that whatever 
good he did was either extorted from him, 
or was the adventitious effect of some self- 
interested act of policy : consequently, if 
any seeming favour he conferred ever obliged 
the receiver, it must have been because the 
man on whom it fell was ignorant of the 
motives from which the giver bestowed. I 
remember Sir Robert Walpole saying once, 
in speaking to me of the King, that to talk 
with him of compassion, consideration of 
past services, charity, and bounty, was 
making use of words that with him had no 
meaning. ... I once heard him say he 
would much sooner forgive anybody that 
had murdered a man, than anybody that had 
cut down one of his oaks ; because an oak 
was so much longer growing to a useful 
size than a man, and consequently, one loss 
would be sooner supplied than the other : 
and one evening, afler a horse had run away, 
and killed himself against an iron spike, 
poor Lady Suffolk saying it was very lucky 
the mnn who was upon him had received no 
hurt, his maiesty snapped her very short, 
and said : "Yes, I am very lucky, truly : 



Eray, where is the luck ? I have lost a good 
orse, and I have got a booby of a groom 
still to keep." . . . The queen, by long 
studying ana long experience of his temper, 
knew how to instil her own sentiments — 
whilst she affected to receive his majesty's ; 
she could appear convinced whilst she was 
controverting, and obedient whilst she was 
ruling ; and by this means her dexterity and 
address made it impossible for anybody to 
persuade him what was truly his case — that 
whilst she was seemingly on every occasion 
giving up her opinion and her will to his, 
she was always in reality turning his opin- 
ion and bending his will to hers. She man- 
aged this deified image as the heathen priests 
used to do the oracles of old, when, kneel- 
ing and prostrate before the altars of a pa- 
geant god, they received with the greatest 
aevotion and reverence those directions in 
public which they had before instilled and 
regulated in private. And as these idols 
consequently were only propitious to the 
favountes of the augurers, so nobody who 
had not tampered with our chief priesiest 
ever received a favourable answer from our 
god : storms and thunder greeted every vo- 
tary that entered the temple without her 
protection — calms and sunshine those who 
obtained it. The king himself was so little 
sensible of this being his case, that one day, 
enumerating the people who had governed 
this country in other reigns, he said Charles 
I. was governed by his wife, Charles II. by 
his mistresses, King James by his priests. 
King William by his men, and Queen Anne 
by her women — favourites. His father, he 
added, had been governed by anybody that 
could get at him. And at the end of this 
compendious history of our great and wise 
monarchs, with a significant, satisfied, tri- 
umphant air, he turned about, smiling, to 
one of his auditors, and asked him : ' And 
who do they say governs now ? * Whether 
this is a tnie or a false story of the king, I 
know not, but it was currently repoited and 
generally believed. . . . She was at least 
seven or eight hours U1»'d-tiU with the king 
every dav, during which time she was gene- 
rally saying what the did not think, assent- 
ing to what she did not believe, and prais- 
ing what she did not approve ; for they were 
seldom of the same opinion, and he too fond 
of his own for her ever at first to dare to 
controvert it ( * Consilii quamvis egregii 
quod ipse rum afferret inimictis * — * An ene- 
my to any counsel, however excellent, which 
he himself had not suggested.' — Taciius)^ 
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She used to give him her opinion as jngglers In stadjing this subject, persons who have 
do a card, by changing it imperceptibly, and only a superncial knowledge of astronomy, 
making him believe he held the same with though firmly believing in a plurality of 
that he first pitched upon. But that which worlds, have felt the force of certain objec- 
made these tete^-t^tes seem heaviest was tions, or rather difficulties, which naturally 
that he neither liked reading nor being read present themselves to the inquirer. The 
to — unless it was to sleep : she was forced, distance of Jupiter from the sun is so great, 
like a spider, to spin out of her own bowels that the light and heat which he receives 
all the conversation with which the fly was firom that luminary are supposed to be in- 
taken. However, to all this she submitted, capable of sustaining the same animal and 
for the sake of power, and for the reputa- vegetable life which exists on the earth. If 
tion of having it ; for the vanity of being we consider the heat upon any planet as 
thought to possess what she desired was arising solely from the direct rays of the 
equal to the pleasure of the possession itself, sun, the cold upon Jupiter must be very 
But, either for the appearance or the reality, intense, and water coula not exist upon its 
she knew it was absolutely necessary to have surface in a fluid state. Its rivers and its 
interest in her husband, as she was sensible seas must be tracks and fields of ice. But 
that interest was the measure by which the temperature of a planet depends upon 
people would always judge of her power, other causes — upon the condition of its 
Her every thought, word, and act therefore atmosphere, and upon the internal heat of 
tended and was calculated to preserve her its mass. The temperature of our own 
influence there ; to him she sacrificed her globe decretues as we rise in the atmosphere 
time, for him she mortified her inclination ; and approach the sun, and it increases as 
she looked, spake, and breathed but for him, we descend into the bowels of the earth and 
like a weathercock to every capricious blast go further from the sun. In the first of 
of his uncertain temper, and governed him these cases, the increase of heat as we ap- 
— if such influence so gained can bear the proach the surface of the earth from a great 
name of government — by being as great a height in a balloon, or from the summit of 
slave to him thus ruled as any other wife a lofty mountain is produced by its atmo- 
could be to a man who ruled her. For all sphere ; and in Jupiter the atmosphere 
the tedious hours she spent, then, in watch- may be so formed as to compensate to a 
ing him whilst he slept, or the heavier task certain extent the diminution in the direct 
of entertaining him whilst he was awake, heat of the sun arising from the great dis* 
her single consolation was in reflecting she tance of the planet In the second case, 
had power, and that people in coffee-houses the internal heat of Jupiter may be such as 
and rueUes were saying she governed this to keep its rivers and seas in a fluid state, 
country, without knowing how dear the gov- and maintain a temperature sufficiently ge- 
emment of it cost her. nial to sustain the same animal and vegeta* 

Loso ^BBTBT. ble life which exists upon our own globe. 

These arrangements, however, if they are 

— — required, and have been adopted, cannot 

contiibute to increa.se the feeble light which 

IS THE PLANET JUPITER INHABI- ^^Pi^' receives from'the sun ; but in so far 

as the purposes of vision are concerned, an 

^^*^ 7 enlargement of the pupil of the eye, and 

an increased sensibility of the retina, would 

[SiE David B««w8T«b, an eminent natnral phOoeo- be amply sufficient to make the Sun's light 

pher. writer and inventor. Bom in Jedburgh, Soot, ^g brilliant aS it is to US. The feeble light 

land. December 11 1781. He i°;;e'»t«l the Kaleido- reflected from the mOOns of Jupiter WOuld 

«ope n 1816 and in 1819 r^^i^ed the Bumford gold ^^^^ y^ j ^ ^y^^^ ^j^j^^ ^^ J^^j^^ ^^^ 

and.ilTermed-1. for hi.opac*ldbcoT^^^^ Among our Own, even if we do not adopt the hy- 

his works txe ** Duoovenm in Optie§ ; " ** Mart World$ .t • i . i i. n /v ^ j i. "^ 

ika^ O^r ^r^ - Memoir. o/ZZf. and WrUi.g.0/ pothesis, which we sha 1 afterwards have 

Sirbaac KewUm.^ In 1808 he became editor of the occasion to mention, that a bnlliant phos- 

-Bdmburgk Efur^ojH^diar and In 1819 he wa. one of P^orescent light mav be excited m the satel- 

the founders of th. *^ EdMurgk Phiiom^phioai JowmaL^ ^}}^ ^7 ^^^ action of the solar rays. Another 

He was knighted in 1832, and in 1849 was chosen one of difficulty has presented itself, though very 

the eight foreign members of the French Institute. Ha unnecessarily, in reference to the shortness 

«ed rebniary 10, is<is.] of the day in Jupiter. A day of ten hours 
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has been supposed insufficient to afford that 
period of rest which is requisite for the re- 
newal of our physical functions when ex- 
hausted with the labours of the daj. This 
objection, however, has no force. Five 
hours of rest are surely sufficient for five 
hours of labour ; and when the inhabitants 
of the temperate zone of our own globe re- 
side, as many of them have done, for years 
in the arctic regions, where the length of 
the days and nights is so unequal, they have 
been able to perform their usual functions 
as well as in their native climates. A diffi- 
culty, however, of a more serious kind is 
presented by the great force of gravity upon 
80 gigantic a planet as Jupiter. The stems 
of plants, the materials of buildings, the hu- 
man body itself, would, it is imagined, be 
crushed by their own enormous weight. 
This apparently formidable objection will 
be removed by an accurate calculation of 
the force of gravity upon Jupiter, or of the 
relative weight of bodies on its surface. The 
mass of Jupiter is 1230 times greater than 
that of the earth, so that if both planets 
consisted of the same kind of matter, a man 
weighing 150 pounds on the surface of the 
earth would weigh 150x1200, or 180,000 
pounds, at a distance from Jupiter's centre 
equal to the earth's radius. But as Jupiter's 
radius is eleven times greater than that of 
the earth, the weight 6? bodies on his sur- 
face will be diminished in the ratio of the 
square of his radius — that is, in the ratio of 
11x11, or 121 to 1, Consequently, if we 
divide 180,000 pounds by 121, we shall have 
1487 pounds as the weignt of a man of 150 
pounds on the surface of Jupiter — that is, 
less than ten times his weight on the earth. 
But the matter of Jupiter is much lighter 
than the matter of our earth, in the ratio of 
24 to 100, the numbers which represent the 
densities of the two planets, so that if we 
diminish 1487 pounds in the ratio of 24 to 
100, or divide it by 4.17, we shall have 312 
pounds as the weight of a man on Jupiter, 
who weighs on the earth only 150 pounds — 
that is, only double his weight — a diflFer- 
ence which actually exists between many 
individuals on our own planet. A man, 
therefore, constituted like ourselves, could 
exist without inconvenience upon Jupiter ; 
and plants, and trees, and buildings, such 
as occur on our own earth, could grow and 
stand secure in so far as the force of gravity 
it concerned. 

8n Datxd Bbkwstxb. 



HYMN OP THE ALAMO. 

pWli0Qthe Moxicang, In 183S, oaptnred the ftnrt cl 
Alamo at Sao Antonio, the last hope of the Texan de> 
fenders waa destroyed ; bat the names of Travis, Crockett 
and Bowie, who were among the slain, are nmhihft<< 
in the everlasting admiration of Americans.] 

" Rise, man the wall, our clarion*s blast 

Now sounds its final reveille ; 
This dawning mom most be the last 

Our fated band shall ever see. 
To life, but not to hope, farewell I 

Too trumpet*B clang, and cannon's peal. 

And storming shout, and clash of steel. 

Is our*8 but not our country's knell 1 
Welcome the Spartan's death — 

* Tis no despairing strife— 
We fall I — we die i — ^botour expiring breath 

Is Freedom's breath of life I 

** Here, on ttiis new Thermopyla, 

Our monument shall tower on high. 
And * Alamo' hereafter be 

In bloodier fields the battle cry.** 
Thus Travis ttom the rampart cried ; 

And when his warriors saw the foe^ 

Like whelming billows move below. 
At once each dauntless heart replied, 

** Welcome the Spartan*a death— 

*Tis no despeiring strife — 
We fall !— we die I— but our expiring hrea^ . 

Is Freedom's breath of life I" 

** They come— like autumn's leaves they UX^ 

Tet hordes on hordes, they onward rush, 
With gory tramp they mount the wall. 

Till numbers the defenders crush — 
Till falls their flag when none remain 1** 

Well may the ruffians quake to tell 

How Travis and his hundred fell 
Amid a thousand (bemoo slain I 
They died the Spartan's death, 

But not in hopeless strife — 
Like brothers died, and their expiring breatk 

Wa» Freedom's breath of life I 

B. M. POTTBU 



DR. ABERFORD (ABERCROMBIE) 
AND HIS PRESCRIPTION. 



FROM '' CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE.** 



rCHABLU Reads, bom 1814. The novels of Mr. Cbarlea 
Reade are among the most popular and powerful of oar 
recent works of fiction. In 1863 appeared hk ** Ft§ 
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OD Ihc Forth. A TOUDg toid. TIkoddi IpMleo, li uItI>- 
•d bT hli pbyiicdsn. u ■ cnra for mnj ud djipoiala, 
lo nulio kcquHlnUDCo with paoplo of tow «uto, imd to 

MlU 1b hla jiKht Id tba rocth, McmfuiM b; bli 
niot. Hadledinl8M.l 

" Dr. Aberford, my Lord," 

Thia annoanremeat, made bj Hr. Saun- 
ders, checked kia Lords hip'B reverie. 

"InaulU everybody, does he not, Saun- 
ders?" 

" Yeg, my Lowl," Boid Sanndera, monolo- 

" Perhaps he will me ; that might amuse 
me," said his Lordship. 

A. momeat later, the Doctor bowled into 
the apartment, tagging at his gloves aa he 

The contrast between him and oar poor 
rich friend ia almoat beyond haman lan- 
guage. 

Here lay, on the lofii, Ipaden, one of the 
most distinguished youug gentlemen in Eu- 
rope ; a creature incapable, by nature, of a 
ragged tone or a coarse gesture ; a being 
without ^e alighteat apparent pretension, 
but reSned beyond the wildest dream of 
dandies. To him, enter Aberford, perspir- 
ing and load. He was one of those globules 
of numan quickailver one sees now and then, 
for two seconds ; tbey are in fact, two glob- 
ules ; their head is one, invariably bald, 
round and glittering ; the body is aaotber 
in acdvity and shape, totua teres atque 
rotundiis; and in fifty rears they live five 
centuries ; Horum Rex Aberlnrd, — of these 
our Doctor whs the chief. He had hardly 
torn ofT one glove, and rolled as far as the 
'Jiird Sower (com the door on his Lordship's 
carpet, before he shouted, — 

"This is ray patient, lolloping in pursuit 
of health— Your hand," added he. For be 
was at the sofa long before his Lordship 
could glide oCr it. 

" Tongue. — Pulse is good. — Breathe in my 

" Breathe in your bee. Sir I how can I do 
that}" (with aa ur of mild donbt.) 



I "By first inhaling, and then exhaling in 
the direction required, or how cao I make 

acquaintance willi your bowels f" 

''MyboweUr 

" The abdomen, and the] 
'intestines. Well 

them another way. Give your heart a slap,' 
so. — That's your liver. — And that's yoor 
diaphragm." 

His Lordship having found the require 
spot (some people that I know coata not) 
and slapped it, the Aberford made a circu- 
lar spring and listened eagerly at hia shoal- 
der blade. The result of this scientific 
pantomime seemed to be satisfactory, for be 
exclaimed, not to say bawled : — 

''Hallol here isaViscount as sound aaa 
roach I Now, young gentleman," added he, 
" your organs are superb, yet yon are really 
out of sorts ; it follows you have the mala- 
diea of idle minds, love perhaps, among the 
rest ; you bluah, a diagnostic of that dis- 
order. Make your mind easy ; cutaneous 
disorders, such as love, &c., shall never kill 
a patient of mine with a stomach like yours. 
So, now to cure you !" And away went the 
spherical Doctor, with his hands behind 
him, not up and down the room, but slant- 
ing and tacking, like a knight on a chess- 
board. He had not made many steps, be- 
fore, turning his upper globule, witiiout 
affecting his lower, he hurled back, in a 
cold, business-like tone, the following inl«i^ 
rogatory : — 
1' What are your vices ?" 

" Saunders, inquired the patient, " whicli 
are my vices?" 

" IT Lord, Lordship hasn't any vicea," 
replied Saunders, with dull matter-of-fact 

" Lady Barbara makes the same com- 
plaint," thought Lord Ipsden. 

" It seems I have not any vices. Dr. Aber- 
ford/' a^d he, demurely. 

" That ia bad ; nothing to get hold oC 
What interests you then P'*^ 

"I don't remember." 

'■ What amusea you ?' 

"What! no winning horse, to gallop awttf 
your rents ?" 

"No, Sir I 

"No Opera Girl, toran her foot and ankle 
through your purse ?" 

"No, Sir I and I think their ouklea ar« 
not what they were." 

" Stuff I jnii the same, from their ankles 
Qp to their cara, and down agiun to theii 
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morals ; it is your eyes that are sunk deeper 
into yoar head. Ham ! no horses, no vices, 
no dancers, no yacht ; you confound one^s 
notions of nobility, ana I ought to know 
them, for I have to patch them all up a bit 
just before they go to the deuce." 

" But I have, Dr. Aberford." 

"What I" 

" A yacht I and a clipper she is too." 

" Ah I— (Now Tve got him)." 

" In the Bay of Biscay she lay half a point 
nearer the wind than Lord Heavyjib." 

" Oh ! bother Lord Heavyjib, and his Bay 
of Biscay." 

" With all my heart, they have often both- 
ered me." 

" Send her round to Granton pier, in the 
Firth of Forth." 

" I will. Sir." 

" And write down this prescription." And 
away he walked again, thinking the pi'e- 
Bcription. 

" Saunders," appealed his master. 

"Saunders be nanged." 

"Sirl" said Saunders, with dignity, "I 
thank you." 

"Don't thank me, thank your own de- 
serts," replied the modem Chesterfield. 
" Oblige me by writing it yourself, my Lord, 
it is all the bodily exercise you will have 
had to-day, no doubt." 

The young Viscount bowed, seated him- 
self at a desk, and wrote from dictation : 

"Dr. Aberford's Prescription." 

"Make acquaintance with all the people 
of low estate, who have time to be both- 
ered with you ; learn their ways, their minds, 
and above all, their troubles." 

'* Won* t all this bore me ?" suggested the 
writer. 

" You will see. Relieve one fellow-crea- 
ture every day, and let Mr. Saunders book 
the circumstances." 

" I shall like this part," said the patient, 
laying down his pen. "How clever of 
you to think of such things ) may not I do 
two sometimes T* 

"Certainly not; one pill per day. — 
Write, Fish the herring I (that beats deer- 
stalking). Run your nose into adventures 
at sea ; live on ten-pence, and earn it. Is 
it down r 

"Yes, it is down, but Saunders would 
have written it better." 

"If he hadn't, ought to be hanged," said 
the Aberford, inspecting the work. " I* m 



off, where' s my hat 7 oh, there ; where* s 
my money ? oh, here. Now look here, fol- 
low my prescription, and 

** You will foon have M«Df tana in oorpore muio ; 
And not care whether the girls say yet or say nOi** 

neglect it, and — my gloves j oh, in my 
pocket — ^you wll be blaa^, and ennuy^j ana 
— (an English participle, that means some- 
thing as bad) ; God bless you !" 

And out he scuttled, glided after by Saun- 
ders, for whom he opened and shut the 
street door. 
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" Saunders I do you know what Dr. Aber- 
ford means by the lower classes?" "Per- 
fectly, my lord." "Are there any about 
here 7" " I am sorry to say that they are 
everywhere, my lord." " Get me some " — 
{cigarette). Out went Saupders, with his 
usual graceful empressementj but an internal 
shrug of his shoulders. He was absent an 
hour and a half; he then returned with a 
double expression on his face — ^pride at his 
success in diving to the bottom of society, 
and contempt of what he had fished up 
thence. He approached his lord mysteri- 
ously, and said, sottovoccj but impressively ; 
" This is low enough, my lord," Then glid- 
ed back, and ushered in, with polite disdain, 
two lovelier women than he had everopenea 
a door to in the whole course of his perfum- 
ed existence. 

On their heads they wore caps of Dutch 
or Flemish origin, with a broad lace border, 
stiffened and arched over the forehead 
about three inches high, leaving the brow 
and cheeks unencumbered. They had cot- 
ton jackets, bright red and yellow, mixed 
— in patterns, confined at the waist by the 
anron-strings, but bobtailed below the waist ; 
snort woollen petticoats, with broad vertical 
stripes, red and white most vivid in colour; 
white worsted stockings, and neat though 
high-quartered shoes. Under their jackets 
they wore a thick spotted cotton handker- 
chief, about one inch of which was visible 
round the lower part of the throat. Of their 
petticoats, the outer one was kilted, or gath- 
ered up towards the front ; and the second, 
of the same colour, hung in the usual way. 

Of these youn^ women, one had an olive 
complexion, with the red blood mantling 
under it, and black hair, and glorious black 
eyebrows. The other was fair, with a ma» 
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•It8 but shapeW throat, as white as milk ; 
glossy brown hair, the loose threads of which 

flittered like gold ; and a blae eye, which, 
eing contrasted with dark eyebrows and 
lashes, took the Inminoos effect peculiar to 
that rare beauty. 

Their short petticoats reyealed a neat 
ankle and a leg with a noble swell ; for na- 
ture, when she is in earnest, builds beauty 
on the ideas of ancient sculptors and poets, 
not of modem poetasters, who, with their 
airy-like sylphs, and their smoke-like verses, 
fight for want of flesh in woman and want 
of fact in poetry as parallel beauties. TKey 
arCy my lads. ContinuezI These women 
had a grand corporeal trait ; they had never 
known a corset! so they were straight as 
javelins ; they could lift their hands above 
their heads — actually I Their supple persons 
moved as nature intended ; every gesture 
was ease, grace, and freedom. What with 
their own radiance, and the snowy cleanli- 
ness and brightness of their costume, they 
came like meteors into the apartment. 

Lord Ipsden, rising gently from his seat, 
with the same quiet politeness with which 
he would have received two princes of the 
blood, said, '' How do yon do Y^ and smiled 
a welcome. "Fine, hoow's yonrsel?" an- 
swered the dark lass, whose name was Jean 
Gamie, and whose voice was not so sweet 
as her face. " What* n lord are ye ?" con- 
tinued she. "Are ye a juke? I wad like 
fine to hae a crack wi' a juke." Saunders^ 
who knew himself the cause of this question, 
replied, sotto voce^ " His lordship is a vis- 
count .*' " I dinna ken*t," was Jean*s re- 
mark ; " but it has a bonny soond.'' " What 
mair would ye hae ?" said the fair beauty, 
whose name was Christie Johnstone. Then 
appealing to his lordship as the likeliest to 
know, she added : " Nobeelity is just a 
soond itsel, I* m tauld." The Viscount find- 
ing himself expected to say something on 
a topic he had not attendea much to, ans- 
wered drily : " We must ask the republicans ; 
they are the people that give their minds to 
buch subjects.' "And yon man," asked 
Jean Camie, "is he a lord, too ?* "I am his 
lordship's servant," repliea Saunders gravely, 
not without a secret misgiving whether fate 
had been just. " Na !" replied she, not to 
be imposed upon. " Ye are statelier and 
prooder than this ane." " I will explain," 
said his master. "Saunders knows his value ; 
a servant like Saunders is rarer than an idle 
viscount." 



THE SHOWMAN'S COURTSHIP. 

[OHAmutfi Fasbam Bmowir, who wrote and toetared 
under the paeadosym of ** Artemoa Ward,** waa bom 
at Waterford, Ma^ 1SS2, died in London, 1867.] 

Thare was many affectin ties which made 
me hanker artcr Betsy Jane. H^ father's 
farm jined our' n ; tneir cows and our' n 
squencht their thurst at the same spring \ 
our old mares both had stars in their for- 
reds ; the measels broke out in both famer- 
lies at nearly the same period ; ourparients 
(Betsy's and mine) slept reglarly every 
Sunday in the same meetin-house, and the 
nabers used to obsarve, " How thick the 
Wards and Peasleys air 1" It was a surblime 
site, in the spring of the year, to see our 
sevral mothers fBetsy's and mine) with 
their gowns pin' d up so thay couldn't sile 
'em, affecshunitly Bilin sope together & 
aboozin the nabers. 

Althol hankered intensly arter the oljeck 
of my affecshuns, I darsunt tell her of the 
fires which was rajin in my manly Buzzum. 
I' d try to do it, but my tung would kerwol- 
lup up agin the roof of my mowth & stick 
thar, like deth to a deseast African or a 
country postmaster to his offiss, while my 
hart whanged agin my ribs like a old fash- 
ioned wheat Fltue agin a bam door. 

'T was a carm stiU nite in Joon. All na* 
ter was husht and nary zeffer disturbed the 
screen silens. I sot with Betsy Jane on 
the fense of her farther's pastur. We' d been 
romping threw the woods, killin flours & dri- 
vin the woodchuck from his Nativ Lair (so 
to speak) with long sticks. Wall we sot thar 
on the fense, a swingin our feet two and fro. 
blushin as red as the Baldinsville skool 
house when it was fust painted, and lookin 
very simple, I make no doubt My left arm 
was ockepied in balinnsin myself on the 
fense, while my rite woundid luvinly round 
her waste. 

I cleared my throat and tremblinly sed| 
" Betsy, you're a Gazelle." 

I thought that air was put^ fine. I waitid 
to see what eifeck it would have upon her. 
It evidently didn't fetch her, for she up and 
sed — 

" You' re a sheep I" 

Sez I, "Betsy, I think very muchly of 



yon 



n 



" I don't bleeve a word yon say — bo thert 
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now cum I" with which obsarvashun she 
hitched away from me. 

" I wish thar was winders to my Sole," 
Bed I, ^' so that jon coald see some of my 
feelins. There's fire enough in here," sea 
I, strikin my buzzum with mj fist, '* to bile 
all the com beef and turnips in the naber- 
hood. Versoovius and the Critter ain't a 
circumstans 1" 

She bowd her bed down and commenst 
chawin the strings to her sun bonnet. 

" Ar could you know the sleeplis nites I 
worry threw with on your account, how vit- 
tles has seized to be attractiy to me & how 
my lims has shrunk up, you wouldn't dowt 
me. Case on this wastin form and these 
'ere sunken cheeks — " 

I should have continnered on in this strane 
probly for sum time, but unfortnitely I lost 
my ballunse and fell over into the pastur 
ker smash, tearin my close and seveerly 
damagin myself ginerally. 

Betsy Jane sprung to my assistance in 
dubble quick time and dragged me 4th. 
Then drawin herself up to her full hite she 
Bed: 

" I won't listen to your noncents no lon- 
ger. Jus say rite strate out what you're 
drivin at. If you mean gettin hitched, I'm 
iw I " 

I considered that air enuff for all practi- 
cal purposes, and we proceeded immjitly to 
the parson's & was made I that very nite. 



THE GOTHIC STEED. 

[R. H. Nkwkll, dec«ased, one of the Editors of the 
Kew York Sunday Mercury, His satires on the mis- 
maDagement and maladministration of the Northern 
army were published in that Journal, under the title of 
the Orphau O. Kerr Paper$.] 

Washington, D. C, Od, eth, 1861. 
The horse was the swarthy Arab's bosom 
friend, the red Indian's solitary companion, 
and the circus proprietor's salvation. One 
of these noble animals was presented to me 
last week by an old-maid relative, whose age 
I once guessed to be "about nineteen." 
The glorious gift was accompanied by a 
touching letter. She honoured my patriot- 
ism, and the self-sacrificing spirit that had 
led me to join the gallant MacKerel Brigade, 
and get a furlough as soon as a rebel picket 
appeared. She loved me for my mother's 



Bake ; and as she happened to haye ien bIi3- 
lings about her, she thought she would buj 
a horse with it for me. Mine affectionatelji 
Tabitha Turnips. 

Ah 1 woman, glorious woman I what 
should we do without thee ? All our patri- 
otism is but the inspiration of thy proud 
love, and all our money is but the few shil- 
lings left after thou hast got through buying 
new bonnets. Oh, woman I thoughtful wo- 
man ! the soldier thanks thee for sending 
him the pies and cakes that turn sour before 
they leave New York ; but don't send any 
more Havelocks, or there'll be a crisis in 
the linen market. It' s a common thing for 
a sentry to report, " Eighty thousand more 
Havelocks from the women of America." 

But to return to the horse which woman's 
generosity has made me own — ^me be-yute- 
ous steed. The beast is fourteen hands 
high, fourteen hands long, and his sagacious 
head was shaped like an old*fashioned pick- 
axe. Viewed from his rear his style of ar- 
chitecture is Gothic, and he has a gable-end, 
to which his tail is attached. His eyes are 
two pearls set in mahogany, and before he 
lost his sight they were said to be brilliant. 
I rode down to the Patent Office the other 
day, and left him leaning against a poet 
while I went inside to transact some busi- 
ness. Pretty soon the Commissioner of 
Patents came tearing in like mad, and says 
he — 

" V d like to know whether this is a public 
building belonging to the United States, or 
a second-hand auction shop 7" 

" What mean you, sirrah ? " I asked ma- 
jestically. 

" I mean," says he, " that some enemy to 
his country has gone and stood an old ma- 
hogany umbrella-stand right in front of the 
office/' 

To the disgrace of his species, be it said, 
he referred to the spirited and fiery animal 
for which I am indebted to woman's gener- 
osity. I adroit that when seen at a distance 
the steed somewhat resembles an umbrella- 
stand ; but a single look into his pearly eyes 
is enough to prove his relations with the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

I have named him Pegasus, in honour of 
Tupper, and when I mount him, Villiam 
Brown, of Company 3, Regiment 5, Macker^ 
al Brigade, says that I remind him of Santa 
Glaus sitting astride the roof of a small 
Gothic cottage, holding on by the chimney. 
Villiam is becoming rather too familiar, and 
I hope he' 11 be shot at an early day. 
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At an early hour yesterday morning, while* 
yet the dew was on the grassland on every-, 
thing else green enough to be out at that* 
matinal hour, I saddled my Gothic steed 
Pegasus, and took a trot for the benefit of 
my health. Having eaten a whole straw bed 
and a piece of an Irishman's shoulder, da- 
ring the night, my architectural beast was 
in great spirits, and as he snuffed the fresh 
air, and unfurled the remnants of his war- 
like tail to the breeze of heaven, I was re- 
minded of that celebrated Arabian steed 
which had such a contempt for the speed of 
all other horses that he never would run 
with th^m, in fact he never would run at all. 

Having struck a match on that rib of Pe- 

fasus which was most convenient to my' 
and, I lit a cigar, and dropped the match, ' 
still burning, into the right ear of my fiery 
charger. Something of this kind is always 
necessary to make the sagacious animal 
start ; but when once I get his mettle up he 
never stops, unless he happens to hear some 
crows cawing in the air, just above his ven- 
erable head. I am frequently glad that Pe- 
gasus has lost his eyesight, for could he see 
the expression on the faces of some of these 
same crows, when they get near enough to 
squint along his backbone, it would wound 
his sensibilities fearfully. 

fi.H. Ncwsu^ 



CROCODILE SHOOTING ON THE 

NILE. 



[Ai • trareler, noTellst, and historical writer, Mb. 
'XuoT Wabbubton, an English barrister (1810-1852), 
.was a popular aathor. He had a lirely imagination and 
oonsidcrable power of description, tmt these were not 
always under the reflation of taste or judgment. His 
ilrst work, **27k« Crtacmt and The Onm^ or RomfomMomd 
HeoiOiM o/ fiutem SVomI,** 1844, is the best of his pro- 
ductions. Mr. Warburton thus describes his first shot 
at a crocodile, which, he said, was an epoch in his 
life.] 

We had only now arrived in the waters 
where they abound, for it is a curious fact 
that none are ever seen below Mineyeh, 
though Herodotus speaks of them as fight- 
ing? with the dolphins at the mouths of the 
Nile. A prize had been offered for the first 



man who detected a crocodile, and the crew 
had now been for two days on the alert in 
search of them. Buoyed up with the ex- 
pectation of such game, we nad latterly re* 
served our fire for them exclusively, and the 
wild duck and turtle, nay even the vulture 
and the eagle, had swept past or soared above 
us in security. At length, the cry of ''Tim* 
seach, timseach 1 '' was heard from half-a- 
dozen claimants of the proffered prize, and 
half-a-dozen black fingers were eagerly 
pointed to a spit of sand, on which were 
strewn apparently some logs of trees. It 
was a covey of crocodiles 1 Hastily and 
silently the boat was run in-shore. & 
was ill, so I had the enterprise to myself, 
and dlambered up the steep bank with a 
(]^uicker pulse than when I first levelled a 
rifle at^a Highland deer. My intended vic- 
tims might have prided themselves on their 
superior nonchalance ; and, indeed, as I ap- 
proached them, there seemed to be a sneer 
on their ghastly mouths and winking eyes. 
Slowly they rose, one after the other, and 
waddled to the water, all but one, the most 
gallant or most gorged of the party. He 
lay still until I was within a hundred yards 
of him : then slowly rising on his finlike 
le^s, he lumbered towards the river, looking 
askance at me with an expression of coun- 
teuance that seemed to say : '' He can do 
me no harm ; however, I may as well have 
a swim.'' I took aim at the throat of this 
supercilious brute, and, as soon as my hand 
steadied, the very pulsation of my finger 
pulled the trigger. Baug! went the gun; 
whiz I flew the bullet ; and my excitea ear 
could catch the thud with which it plunged 
into the scaly leather of his neck. Uis wad- 
dle became a plunge, the waves closed over 
him, and the sun shone on the calm water, 
as I reached the brink of the shore, that was 
still indented by the waving of his gigantic 
tail. But there is blood upon the water, 
and he rises for a moment to the surface. 
" A hundred piasters for the timseach I " I 
exclaimed, and a half-a-dozen Arabs plung- 
ed into the stream. There 1 he rises again, 
and the blacks dash at him as if he hadn't a 
tooth in his head. Now he is gone, the wa- 
ters close over him, and I never saw him 
since. From that time we saw hundreds of 
crocodiles of all sizes, and fired shots enough 
at them for a Spanish revolution ; but we 
never could get possession of any, even if 
we hit them, which to this day remains un- 
certain. I believe each traveler, who is hon- 
est enough, will make the same confession. 
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THE GREEK MOTHER. 

BY HSNBT O. BKLL. 

''Kay, sbrink not, girl ! look out ! look out ! 

It is thy father*! sword ! 
And well know they — that Moslem rout — 

The temper of its lord ! 
He fights for all he loves on earth. 

And Heaven his shield will he, — 
He fights for home and hoasehold hearth. 

For Greece and liberty ! 

"Seel see! wherever sweeps his hand 

Down falls a bleeding foe ; 
What Turkish spoiler shall withstand 

A husband's— father's blow? 
He marks us not, yet well he knows 

How breathlessly we wait 
The fearful combat*s doubtful close. 

And deep love nerves his hate. 

«Td rather be thy father, chUd, 

In sight of Gud this hour, 
Than holiest hermit self-exiled 

From earthly pomp and power; 
The gleam of patriot sword will rise 

As fast as prayer to heaven. 
And he who for his own land dies 

O! never dies unshriven!" 

*<God help us ! if our father falls,*' 

Irene whispered low ; 
"Ruin will light upon our walls, 
And o'er them grass will grow! 
Weak as I am, I would not shrink 

From what my fate may be. 
But, mother ! I grow mad to think 
What will become of thee ! 



"Hark ! nearer rolls the battle shout! 
Our island band gives way I 
I dare not any more look out,^ 

mother ! turn away ! 

It is not good for thee to gaze 

With eyes so fix'd and wild •» 

"I see him in that fiery maze, 

1 see my husband, child!*' 

Then out the young Alexis spoke, 

A bright-eyed fearless boy, — 
*'I would this arm could deal one stroke^ 

Tha^i I, in pride and Joy, 
Might stand beside my father now. 

And slay a Moslem foe. 
Then see him turn with smiling brow 

To thank me for the blow!** 



It 
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Hush, boy ! he is hemmed in—beset !-^ 

Thy father fights alone ; 
A moment — but a moment yet. 

And then thou may'st have none!**— 
One moment stood those gazers fixt 

As statues in a dream. 
One breathless moment — and the next 

Broke forth a widow's scream ! 

Dead ! dead ! I saw the gushing gore— 

I saw him reel and fall ! 
And now they trample o'er and o*er 

The mightiest of them all ! 
Dead! dead ! and what are children now, 

And who or what am I? — 
Let the red tide of slaughter flow^ 

Wc will wait here to die !" 



THE KELP-GATHERER. 

The stranger who wanders along the teirifie 
masses of crag that overhang the green and 
foaming waters of the Atlantic on the western 
coasts of Ireland feels a melancholy interest 
excited in his mind as he turns aside from the 
more impressive grandeurs of the scene, and 
gazes on the small stone heaps that are scat- 
tered over the moss on which he treads. Thej 
are the graves of the nameless few whose bodies 
have been from time to time ejected from the 
bosom of the ocean, and cast upon those lonel j 
crags to startle the early fisherman with their 
ghastly and disfigured bulk. Here they meet, 
at the hands of the pitying mountaineers, the 
last offices of Christian charity — a grave in 
the nearest soft earth, with no other ceremonial 
than the humble peasant's prayer. Here thoj 
lie, uncoffined, unlamented, unclaimed bj 
mourning friends, starting like sudden spectres 
of death from the depths of the ocean, to ex- 
cite a wild fear, a passing thought of pitj, a 
vain inquiry in the hamlet, and then sink into 
the earth in mystery and in silence, to be no 
more remembered on its surface. 

The obscurity which envelops the history of 
those unhappy strangers afibrds a subject to 
the speculative traveller, on which he maj 
give free play to the wings of his imagination. 
Few, indeed, can pass these deserted sepnlcbrea 
without endeavouring for a moment to pene- 
trate in fancy the darkness which enshronds 
the fate of their mouldering tenants; withont 
beholding the progress of the ruin that stmck 
from beneath the voyager's feet the firm and 
lofty fabric to which he had confidently trusted 
his existence; without hearing the shrieks of 
, the despairing crew, and the stem and honid 
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burst of the roused-up ocean, as it dealt the 
last stroke upon the groaning timbers of the 
wreck, and scattered the whole pile far and 
wide, in countless atoms, upon the boiling sur- 
face of the deep. And again, without turning 
in thought to the far-away homes at which the 
tale of the wanderers was never told — to the 
pale young widow that dreamed herself still a 
wife, and lived on, from mom to mom, in the 
fever of a vain suspense— to the helpless parent, 
that still hoped for the offices of filial kindness 
from the hand that was now mouldering in a 
distant grave; and to the social fireside, over 
whose evening pastimes the long silence of an 
absent friend iiad thrown a gloom, that the 
certainty of woe or gladness could never re- 
move. 

Among those nameless tombs, within the 
space of the last few years, the widow of a 
fisherman, named Reardon, was observed to 
spend a great portion of her time. Her hus- 
band had died young, perishing in a sudden 
storm which swept his canoe from the coast 
side into the waste of sea beyond it; and his 
wife was left to inhabit a small cottage near 
the crags, and to support, by the labour of her 
hands, an only child, who was destined to in- 
herit little more than the blessing, the virtue, 
and the affections of his parent. The poor 
widow endeavoured to procure a subsistence 
for her boy and for herself by gathering the 
kelp which was thrown upon the crags, and 
which was burned for the purpose of manufac- 
turing soap from its ashes; while the youth 
employed his yet unformed strength in tilling 
the small garden that was confined by a quick- 
set hedge at their cottage side. They were 
fondly attached, and toiled incessantly to 
obtain the means of comfort, rather for each 
other than for themselves ; but, with all their 
exertions, fortune left them in the rearward 
of her favour. The mother beheld, with a 
mother's agony, the youthful limbs and fea- 
tures of her boy exhibit the sickly effects of 
habitual privation and habitual toil ; while 
the son mourned to see the feebleness of a 
premature old age begin to steal upon the 
health and vigour of his parent. 

In these difficulties a prospect of certain 
advantage and probable good fortune induced 
the young man to leave his mother and his 
native country for some years. The distresses 
and disturbances which agitated that unhappy 
land pressed so heavily upon the fortunes of 
many families of the middle as well as the 
lower rank, that great numbers were found to 
embrace the opportunity of improvement which 
the colonization of the New World held out for 
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their advantage. Among those who emigrated 
was the family under whom the Beardons held 
their little cottage; and with them it was that 
the young man determined to try his fortune 
in a happier region. Having arranged their 
affairs so as to secure his widowed parent 
against absolute poverty, they separated with 
many tears, the mother blessing her son as she 
committed him to the guardianship of Provi- 
dence, and the son pledging himself to return 
to her assistance so soon as he had obtained 
the means of providing her the comforts neces- 
sary for her old age. 

His success, though gradual, was complete. 
The blessings of the young Tobias fell upon 
the work of his hands, and his industry, because 
well directed, was productive, even beyond his 
expectations. Instead of lingering like many 
of his fellow-exiles in the sea-port towns, where 
they were detained by idleness and that open- 
mouthed folly which persuades men that for- 
tune may be found without the pain of seeking, 
young Reardon proceeded at once into the new 
settlements, where human industry is one of the 
most valuable and valued commodities. In a 
little time he was enabled to remit a consider- 
able portion of his earnings to his poor mother, 
and continued, from time to time, to increase 
his contributions to her comfort, until at 
length the abundance of his prosperity was 
such as to enable him to relinquish the pursuit 
of gain, and to fulfil the promise he had made 
at parting. 

He did not return alone. With the full 
approbation of the poor widow, he had joined 
his fate to that of a young person in the settle- 
ment where he dwelt, whose dispositions were 
in every way analogous to his own, and who 
only excelled him in the superior ease and 
comfort of her circumstances. Previous to his 
return he wrote to the poor widow, to inform 
her that in less than two months from that 
time, with the blessing of Providence, her 
daughter-in-law, her two grand-children, and 
her son, would meet beneath the roof of her 
ancient dwelling. 

Fancy, if you can, the anxiety with which 
the poor widow looked out for this loi^-ex- 
pected time. The assistance which the affec- 
tionate exile had been able to afford her was 
such as to raise her to a state of comparative 
afQuence in her neighbourhood, and to render 
her independent of the hard and servile toil by 
which she had been accustomed to gain a 
livelihood. Her cottage was wholly changed 
in its appearance, and had the honour of being 
frequently .selected for a night's lodging by her 
landlord's agent and other great men who passed 
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through that lonely district. A few flowers 
sprang up in her sally-fringed garden, which 
were not the less tenderly cherished that the 
seeds from which they grew were transmitted 
from the emigrant's garden in the other hemi- 
sphere. Her life up to the moment when she re- 
ceived this joyous letter, had been calmly and 
sadly happy. She looked forward with a serene 
feeling of mingled hope and resignation to 
the day of her son's return, and never once 
suffered the eagerness of her affection to out- 
step her gratitude to Heaven and her entire 
dependence upon the divine will. 

But, forgive a mother's fondness ! — There 
are few hearts in which the affections of the 
world and of nature are so entirely held under 
subjection by the strong hand of reason and 
faith, that they cannot be moved to a momen- 
tary forgetfulness of duty by a sudden and 
startling occasion. After the widow had heard 
the letter read in which her son announced 
his approaching return, the quiet of her life 
was for a time disturbed. She thought of 
heaven, indeed, and prayed even more fer- 
vently than before; but the burning fever 
that possessed her heart showed that its confi- 
dence was qualified. In the hours of devotion 
8he often found her thoughts wandering from 
that Being whose breath could still or trouble 
the surface of the ocean, fkr over the wide 
waters themselves, to meet the vessel that was 
flying to her with the tidings of bliss. She 
sliuddercd as she went, mom after morn, to 
the cliff-head and cast her eyes on the graves 
of the shipwrecked voyagers which were scat- 
tered along the turf-mountain on which she 
trod. In the silence of the night, when she 
endeavoured to drown her anxieties in sleep, 
imagination did but overact the part with 
which it had terrified her waking. Stormy 
seas and adverse winds — a ship straining 
against the blast, her deck covered with pale 
and aflfrighted faces, among which she seemed 
to detect those of her son and of his family — 
winds hissing through the creaking yards — 
and waves tossing their horrid heads aloft and 
roaring for their prey. Such were the visions 
that beset the bed of the longing mother, and 
made the night ghastly to her eyes. When 
she lay awake, the rustling of a sudden wind 
among the green boughs at her window made 
her start and sit erect in her bed ; nor would 
she again return to rest until she had opened 
the little casement, and satisfied herself, by 
waving her hand abroad in the night air, that 
her alarm was occasioned by one of its fairest 
and most favourable motionn. So indeed it 
was. The Almighty, m though to convince her 



how far she was from conjecturing aright the 
quarter from which calamity might visit her, 
bade the winds blow during the whole of that 
period in the manner which, had they been in 
her own keeping, she would have desired. Her 
acquaintances and neighbours all seemed to 
share in her anxiety. The fishermen, after 
they had drawn up their canoes at evening, 
were careful, on their way homeward, to drop in 
at the widow Reardon's door, and let her know 
what vessels had entered the neighbouring 
river in the course of the day, or had appeared 
in the offing. She was constantly cheered 
with the assurance that fairer weather for a 
homeward-bound ship, or more likely to con- 
tinue, was never known before. Still, never- 
theless, the poor woman's heart was not at 
peace, and the days and nights lagged along 
with an unaccustomed heaviness. 

One night in particular, towards the end of 
the second month, appeared to linger so very 
strangely, that the widow thought the mom 
would never dawn. An unusual darkness 
seemed to brood over the world ; and she lay 
awake, gazing with longing eyes toward the 
little window through which the sun's earliest 
rays were used to greet her in her waking. 

On a sudden she heard voices outside the 
window. Alive to the slightest circumstance 
that was unusual, she arose, all dark as it was, 
threw on her simple dress in haste, and groped 
her way to the front door of the dwelling. She 
recognized the voice of a friendly neighbour, 
and opened the door, supposing that he might 
have some interesting intelligence to communi- 
cate. She judged correctly. 

"Qood news! good news! Mrs. Reardon; 
and I give you joy of them this morning. 
What will you give me for telling yon who is 
in that small boat at the shore?" 

"That small boat?— what?— where?" 

''Below there, ma'am, where I'm pointing 
my finger. Don't you see them coming up 
the crag towards you?" 

''I cannot — I cannot — ^it is so dark — " the 
widow replied, endeavouring to penetrate the 
gloom. 

''Dark ! And the broad sun shining down 
upon them this whole day ! " 

"Day! The sun ! my Almighty Father, 
save me I " 

"What's the matter? Don't you see them, 
ma'am?" 

"See them?" the poor woman ezdaimed, 
placing her hands on her eyes and shrieking 
aloud in her agony — "Oh! 1 shall never see 
him more ! — I am dark and blind !" 

The peasant started back and blessed him* 
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self. The next InBtant the poor widow was 
caught in the arms of her son. 

"Where is she? My mother! O my dar- 
ling mother, I am come back to yon ! Look ! 
I have kept my word." 

She strove, with a sudden effort of self- 
restraint, to keep her misfortune secret, and 
wept, without speaking, upon the neck of her 
long absent relative, who attributed her tears 
to an excess of happiness. But when he pre- 
sented his young wife, and called her attention 
to the happy laughing faces and healthful 
cheeks of their children, the wandering of her 
eyes and the confusion of her manner left it no 
longer possible to retain the secret. 

"My good, kind boy," said she, laying her 
hand heavily on his arm — "you are returned 
to my old arms once mors, and I am grateful 
for it — but we cannot expect to have all we 
wish for in this world. my poor boy, I can 
never see you — I can never see your children! 
I am blind." 

The young man uttered a horrid and piercing 
cry, while he tossed his clenched hand above 
his head and stamped upon the earth in sud- 
den anguish. "Blind! my mother?" he re- 
peated — "O Heaven, is this the end of all my 
toils and wishes? To come home and find her 
dark for ever ! Is it for this I have prayed and 
laboured! Blind and dark! my poor mother! 
Oh, Heaven ! mother, mother! " 

"Hold now, my boy — where are you? 
What way is that for a Christian to talk? 
Come near me, and let me touch your hands. 
— Don't add to my sorrows, Richard, my child, 
by uttering a word against the will of Heaven. 
— Where are you? Come near me. Let me 
hear you say that you are resigned to this and 
all other visitations of the great Lord of all 
light Say this, my child, and your virtue will 
be dearer to me than my eyes ! Ah ! my good 
Richard, you may be sure the Almighty never 
strikes us except it is for our sins, or for our 
good. I thought too much of you, my child, 
and the Lord saw that my heart was straying 
to the world again, and he has struck me for 
the happiness of both. Let me hear you say that 
you are satisfied. I can see your heart still, 
and that is dearer to me than your person. 
Let me see it as good and dutiful as I knew it 
before you left me." 

The disappointed exile supported her in his 
arms. — "Well, — well, — my poor mother," he 
said, " I am satisfied. Since you are the chief 
sufferer and show no discontent, it would be 
too unreasonable that I should murmur. The 
will of Heaven be done! — but it is a bitter 
— stroke." Again he folded his dark parent 



to his bosom and wept aloud, while his wife, 
retiring softly to a distance, hid her face in 
her cloak. Her children clung with fear and 
anxiety to her side, and gazed with affrighted 
faces upon the afflicted mother and son. 

But they were not forgotten. After she had 
repeatedly embraced her recovered child, tho 
good widow remembered her guests. She ex- 
tended her arms towards that part of the room 
at which she heard the sobs and meanings of 
the younger mother. " Is that my daughter'^ 
voice?" she asked — "place her in my arms, 
Richard. Let me feel the mother of your chil- 
dren upon my bosom." The young woman 
flung herself into the embrace of the aged 
widow. * ' Young and fair, I am sure, " the latter 
continued, passing her wasted fingers over the 
blooming cheek of the good American. "I 
can feel the roses upon this cheek, I am certain. 
But what are these? — Tears ! My good child, 
you should dry our tears, instead of adding to 
them. Where are your children? Let me see 
— ah ! my heart — let me fed them, I mean 
— let me take them in my arms. My little 
angels ! Oh ! If I could only open my eyes 
for one moment to look upon you all — but for 
one little instant — I would close them again for 
the rest of my life, and think myself happy. 
If it had happened only one day — one hour 
after your arrival — but the will of Heaven be 
done! perhaps even this moment, when we think 
ourselves most miserable, he is preparing for 
us some hidden blessing." 

Once more the pious widow was correct in 
her conjecture. It is true, that day, which all 
hoped should be a day of rapture, was spent by 
the reunited family in tears and mourning. 
But Providence did not intend that creatures- 
who had served him so faithfully should b& 
visited with more than a temporary sorrow for 
a slight and unaccustomed transgression. 

The news of the widow's misfortune spread 
rapidly through the country, and excited uni- 
versal sympathy — ^for few refuse their com- 
miseration to a fellow-creature's sorrow— even 
of those who would accord a tardy and measured 
sympathy to his good fortune. Among those 
who heard with real pity the story of their 
distress, was a surgeon who resided in the* 
neighbourhood, and who felt all that enthusi- 
astic devotion to his art which its high import- 
ance to the welfare of mankind was calculated 
to excite in a generous mind. This gentleman 
took an early opportunity of visiting the old 
widow when she was alone in the cottage. The 
simplicity with which she told her story, and 
the entire resignation which she expressed, in- 
terested and touched him deeply. 
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**lt is not over with me yet, sir," she con- 
cluded, ''for still, when the family are talk- 
ing around me, I forget that I am blind ; and 
when I hear my son say something pleasant, I 
turn to see the smile upon his lips; and when 
the darkness reminds me of my loss, it seems 
as if I lost my sight over again ! " 

The suigeon discovered on examination that 
the blindness was occasioned by a disease called 
eataract, which obscures, by an unhealthy se- 
cretion, the lucid brightness of the crystalline 
lens, and obstructs the entrance of the rays 
of light The improvements which modem 
practitioners have made in this science render 
this disease, which was once held to be incur- 
able, now comparatively easy of removal. The 
suigeon perceived at once by the condition of 
the eyes, that, by the abstraction of the injured 
lens, he could restore sight to the afflicted 
widow. 

Unwilling, however, to excite her hopes too 
suddenly or prematurely, be began by asking 
her whether, for a chance of recovering the use 
of her eyes, she would submit to a little pain? 

The poor woman replied, "that if he thought 
he could once more enable her to behold her 
child and his children, she would be content 
to undergo any pain which would not endanger 
her existence." 

"Then," replied her visitor, "I may inform 
jou that I have the strongest reasons to believe 
that I can restore you to sight, provided you 
agree to place yourself at my disposal for a 
few days. I will provide you with an apart- 
ment in my house, and your family shall know 
nothing of it until the cure is effected." 

The widow consented, and on that very 
evening the operation was performed. The 
pain was slight, and was endured by the patient 
without a murmur. For a few days after the 
suigeon insisted on her wearing a covering 
over her eyes, until the wounds which he had 
found it necessary to inflict had been perfectly 
healed. 

One morning, after he had felt her pulse and 
made the necessary inquiries, he said, while 
he held the hand of the widow : — 

" I think we may now venture with safety 
to remove the covering. Compose yourself now, 
my good old friend, and suppress all emotion. 
Prepare your heart for the reception of a great 
happiness." 

The poor woman clasped her hands firmly 
together and moved her lips as if in prayer. 
At the same moment the covering fell from 
her brow and the light burst in a joyous flood 
upon her soul. She sat for an instant bewil- 
dered and incapable of viewing any object with 



distinctness. Tlie first on which her eyes re- 
posed was the fig^ire of a young man bending 
his gaze with an intense and ecstatic fondness 
upon hers, and with his arms outstretched as 
if to anticipate the recognition. The face, 
though changed and sunned since she had 
known it, was still familiar to her. She started 
from her seat with a wild cry of joy, and cast 
herself upon the bosom of her son. 

She embraced him repeatedly, then removed 
him to a distance that she might have the 
opportunity of viewing him with greater dis- 
tinctness — and again, with a burst of tears, 
flung herself upon his neck. Other ToiceB, 
too, mingled with theirs. She beheld her 
daughter and their children waiting eagerly for 
her caress. She embraced them all, returning 
from each to each, and perusing their faces and 
persons as if she would never drink deep 
enough of the cup of rapture which her recov- 
ered sense aiTorded her. The beauty of the 
young mother — the fresh and rosy colour of 
the children — the glossy brightness of their 
hair — their smiles — their movements of joy — 
all afforded subjects for delight and admira- 
tion, such as she might never have experienced 
had she never considered them in the light of 
blessings lost for life. The surgeon, who thought 
that the consciousness of a stranger's presence 
might impose a restraint upon the feelings 
of the patient and her friends, retired into a 
distant corner, where he beheld, not withont 
tears, the scene of happiness which he had been 
made instrumental in conferring. 

"Richard," said the widow, as she laid her 
hand upon her son's shoulder and looked into 
his eyes, "did I not judge aright when I said, 
that even when we thought ourselves the moat 
miserable, the Almighty mi^t have been pre- 
paring for us some hidden blessing? Were we 
in the right to murmur?" 

The young man withdrew his arms fhim his 

mother, clasped them before him, and bowed 

down his head in silence. 

Gebald ORirmr.i 



REFLECTION AT SEA. 

See how beneath the moonbeam's smile 
Yon little billow heaves its breast; 

It foams and sparkles for a while, 
And, murmuring, then subsides to rest. 

So man, the sport of bliss and care^ 

Rises on Time's eventful sea, 

And, having swelled a moment there^ 

Thus melts into eternity. 

Thomas Moobi* 
1 TaUi of the Five Senm. 
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NUBIAN REVENGE. 

There appears to be a wild caprice amongst 
the institationsy if such they may be call- 
ed, of all these tropical nations. In a 
neighboring state ,to that of Abyssinia, the 
king, when appointed to the regal dignity, 
retires into an island, and is never again 
visible to the eyes of men but once — when 
his ministers come to strangle him ; for it 
may not be that the prond monarch of 
Behr should die a natural death. No men, 
with this fatal exception, are ever allowed 
even to set foot upon the island, which is 
guarded by a band of Amazons. In another 
border country, called Habeesh, the mon- 
arch is dignified with the title of Tiger. He 
was formerly Melek of Shendy, when it was 
invaded by Ismael Pasha, and was even 
then designated by the fierce cognomen. 
Ismael, Mehemet All's second son, advanc- 
ed through Nubia, claiming tribute and sub- 
mission m>m all the tribes. Nemmir — which 
signifies Tiger — ^the king of Shendy, receiv- 
ed him hospitably, as Mahmoud, our drago- 
man, informed us, and when he was seated 
in his tent, waited on him to learn his pleas- 
ure. 'My nleasure is,' replied the invader, 
' that you forthwith furnish me with slaves, 
cattle, and money to the value of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars.' ' Pooh ! ' said Nem- 
mir, ' you jest ; all my country could not pro- 
duce what you reauire in one hundred 
moons.' 'Ha! Wallah I' was the young 
pasha's reply, and he struck the Ti^er across 
the fiftce with his pipe. If he had done so 
to his namesake or the jungle, the insult 
could not have roused fiercer feelings of re- 
venge, but the human animal did not shew 
his wrath at once. ' It is well,' he replied ; 
' let the pasha rest ; to-morrow he shall have 
nothing more to ask,^ The Egyptian, and 
the few Mameluke officers of his staff, were 
tranquilly smoking towards evening, enter- 
tained by some dancing-girls, whom the 
Tiger had sent to amuse tnem ; when they 
observed that a huge pile of dried stacks of 
Indian com was rising rapidly round the 
tent ' What means this ? ' inquired Ismael 
angrily ; ' am not I a pasha ? ' It is but 
forage for your highness's horses,' replied 
the Nubian, for, were your troops once ar- 
rived, the people would fear to approach the 
camp. Suddenly, the space is nlled with 
smoke, the tent curtains shrivel up in flames, 
and the pasha and his comrades find them- 
selves encircled in what they well know is 
their funeral pyre. Vainly the invader im- 



plores mercy, and assures the Tiger of his 
warm regard for him and all his family^ 
vainly he endeavours to break through the 
fiery fence that girds him round ; a thou- 
sand spears bear him back into the flames, 
and the Tiger's triumphant yell and bitter 
mockery mingle with his dying screams. 
The Egyptians perished to a man. Nem- 
mir escaped up the country, crowned with 
savage glory, and married the daughter of 
a kin^, who soon lefl him his successor, and 
the Tiger still defies the old pasha's power. 
The latter, however, took a terrible revenge 
upon his people : he burned all the inhabi- 
tants of the village nearest to the scene of 
his son's slaughter, and cut off the right 
hands of five hundred men besides. So 
much for African warfare. 

EuoT Wauhjbton. 



PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. 

[Mast Euxabkth BmAi>i>OM,bora In London, In 1837. 
A popular noreliit. Among her best known works are 
■* Ladf Amdteg's Secret,*' **Amora Ftogd,'* •*Hemf Dimftar/* 
and ** Rupert ChdwkC* From the flnt-named we make^ 
the following extract :] 

What a wonderful solution of life's eniema 
there is in a petticoat government ! Man 
might lie in the sunshine and eat lotuses,, 
and fancy it always aflemoon if his wife- 
would let him I But she won't; bless her 
impulsive heart and active mind ! She knows 
better than that Whoever heard of a wo- 
man taking life as it ought to be taken ? 
Instead of supporting it as an unavoidable 
nuisance, only redeemable by its brevity, 
she goes through it as if it were a pageant 
or a procession. She dresses for it, and 
simpers, and grins, and gesticulates for it. 
She pushes her neighbours, and struggles 
for a good place in the dismal march ; she 
elbows, and writhes, and tramples, and 
prances to the one end of making the most 
of the misery. She gets up early, and sits 
up late, and is loud, and restless, and noisy, 
and unpitying. She drags her husband on to 
the woolsack, or pushes him into Parlia- 
ment. She drives him full butt at the dear, 
lazy machinery of government, an3 knocks 
and buffets him about the wheels, and 
cranks, and screws, and pulleys ; until 
somebody, for quiet's sake makes him some- 
thing that she wanted him to be made. 
That's why incompetent men sometimes sit 
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in hieh places, and interpose their poor 
inuddled intellects between the things to 
be done and the people that can do them, 
making universal coufiision in the helpless 
innocence of well-placed incapacity. The 
square men in the round holes are pushed 
into them bj their wives. The Eastern 
potentate who declared that women were at 
the bottom of all mischief, should have gone 
a little farther and seen why it is so. It is 
because women are never lazy. They don't 
know what it is to be quiet, They are 
Semiramides, and Cleopatras, and Joan of 
Arcs, Queen Elizabeths, and Catharine the 
Seconds, and they riot in battle, and mur- 
der, and clamour, and desperation. If they 
can't agitate the universe, and play at ball 
with hemispheres, they'll make moun- 
tains of warfare and vexations out of domes- 
tic molehills, and social storms in house- 
hold tea-cups. Forbid them to hold forth 
upon the freedom of nations and the wrongs 
or mankind, and they'll quarrel with Mrs. 
Jones about the shape of a mantle or the 
character of a small maid-servant To call 
them the weaker sex, is to utter a hideous 
mockery. They are the stronger sex, the 
noisier, the more persevering, the most self- 
assertive sex. They want freedom of opin- 
ion, variety of occupation, do they? Let 
them have it. Let them be lawyers, doc- 
tors, preachers, teachers, soldiers, legisla- 
tors — anything they like — but let them be 
quiet — if they can. 



and, on awakening, asked for the sketches 
he had just seen — toe sketches of his dream. 
In silent anguish they awaited the close now 
so surely approaching. His speech was 
becoming less and less distinct. The last 
words audible were. More light I The final 
darkness drew apace, and he whose eternal 
longings had been for more light, gave a 
parting cry for it as he was passing under 
the shadow of death. He continued to ex- 
press himself, by signs, drawing letters with 
his forefinger in the air while he had 
strength ; and finally, as life ebbed, draw- 
ing figures slowly on the shawl which cover- 
ed his legs. At half-past twelve he compos- 
ed himself in the comer of tiie chair. The 
watcher placed a finger on her lip to inti- 
mate that he was asleep. If sleep it was, it 
was a sleep in which a life glided fix>m thft 
world. He woke no more. 

Ocoui H. Lbwm. 



DEATH OF GOETHE. 

The following morning — it was the 22d 
of March 1832— he tried to walk a little up 
and down the room, but, after a turn, he 
found himself too feeble to continue. Re- 1 
seating himself on the easv chair, he chat- 
led cheeifoUv with Ottilie ]^his daughter-in- 
law] on the approaching spring, which 
would be sure to restore him. He had no 
idea of his end being so near. The name 
of Otxilie was frequently on his lips. She 
sat be«ide him. holding his hand in both of 
hers. It was now observed that his thoughts 
be?an to wander incoherently. ** See,'' he 
exclaimed. - the lovely woman's head, with 
black curls, in Fplendid colours — a dark 
backgronnd T Presently he saw a piece of 
paper on the floor, and asked them how 
they oobH Iwe SchiDer's letters so care- 
Uaktj Ipag mboBL Then he slept softly. 



THE MEETING WITH LIVINGSTONE 

AT UJIJL* 

[Mb. HxnT M. Staxlbt, the yoonc and gillMit eor- 
reepondent of Tk$ New York Hmroid, had Iweii oPOBii*- 
■ioned by Mr. Bennett, the proprietor of that joonMl, to 
go and find LiTingstone, noeiringemie Uoadbe Ia tho 
way of expenses. With daantleM oouafe and daztar- 
oos Bianagement he fon^t hit way to l^^ aad lh«s 
describes the meeting :] 

We push on rapidly, lest the news of onr 
coming might reach the people of Bunder 
Ujiji before we come in sif ht, and are ready 
for them. We halt at a uttle brook, then 
ascend the long slope of a naked ridge, the 
very last of the myriads we have crossed. 
This alone prevents us from se^g the lake 
(Tanganyika) in all its vastness. We ar- 
rive at the summit, travel across and arrive 
at its western rim, and — pause, reader— 4he 
port of Ujiii is below ns, embowered in tiie 
palms— only five hundred yards from ns. 
At this ?rand moment we do not think of the 
hundreds of miles we have marched, of the 
hundreds of hills that we have ascended sod 
descended, of the many forests we have timv^ 
ersed, of the innsrles and thick^s that an- 
noyed us, of the ^rrid salt plains that blist- 
ered our feet, of the hot sons tint 



* r it a prefix to dettote the cwiatiy ; tksa pfffk ilg> 
aifies the coontry of JijL 
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as, nor of the dangers and difficulties now 
happily sarmounted. . . . 

* Unfurl the flags and load your guns I ' 
* Ay wallah) ay wallah bana 1 ' respond the 
men eagerly, * One, two, three — nre I ' A 
volley rrom nearly fifty guns roars like a sa- 
lute from a battery of artillery. * Now, Ki- 
rangozi (guide), hold the white man's flag 
up high, and let the Zanzibar flag bring up 
the rear. And you must keep close to- 
gether, and keep firing until we halt in the 
market-place, or berore the white man's 
house. You have said to me often that yon 
could smell the fish of the Tanganyika — I 
can smell the fish of the Tanganyika now. 
There are fish, and beer, and a long rest 
waiting for you. March 1 ' 

Before we had gone a hundred yards, our 
repeated volleys had the effect desired. We 
had awakened Ujiji to the knowledge that a 
caravan was coming, and the people were 
rushing up in hundreds to meet us. The 
mere sight of the flags informed every one 
immediately that we were a caravan ] but 
the American flag borne aloft by gigantic 
Asmani (one of the porters or carriers), 
whose face was one vast smile on this day, 
rather staggered them at first. However, 
many of the people who now approached us 
remembered tne flag. They haa seen it float 
above the American consulate, and from the 
mast-head of many a ship in the harbor of 
Zanzibar, and they were soon heard wel- 
<;oming the beautiful flag with cries of ' Bin- 
dera, Kisungu t * — a white man's flag. * Bin- 
<lera Merikani I ' — ^the American flag. 

Then we were surrounded by them : by 
Wajiji, Wanyamwezi, Wang wan a, Warun- 
di, Waguhha, Wamanyema, and Arabs, 
■and were almost deafened with the shouts, 
of ' Tambo, yambo, bana I Yambo bana ! 
Yambo bana ! ' To all and each of my men 
the welcome was given. We were now about 
three hundred yaras from the village of Ujiji, 
and the crowds are dense about me. Sud- 
denly I hear a voice on my right say, ' Good- 
morning, sir t ' Startled at hearing this 
greeting in the midst of such a crowd of 
black people, I turn sharply around in search 
of the man, and see him at my side, with the 
blackest of faces, but animated and joyous 
' — a man dressed in a long white shirt, with 
a turban of American sheeting around his 
woolly head, and I ask, ' Who the mischief 
are you? ' 'I am Susi, the servant of Dr. 
Livingstone,' said he, smiling» and showing 
a gleaming row of teeth. *What! Is Dr. 
Livingstone here ? ' * Yes, sir.* * In this vil- 



lage ? ' * Yes, sir.* * Are you sure ? * ' Sure, 
sure, sir. Why, I leave him just now.* * Good- 
morning, sir,^ said another voice. * Hallo,* 
said I, ' is this another one ? * * Yes, sir.* 
' Well, what is your name ? ' ' My name is 
Ghumah, sir.* 'And is the doctor well?* 
* Not very well, sir.* * Where has he been 
so long?* *In Manyuema.* * Now, you Susi, 
run and tell the doctor I am coming.* ' Yes, 
and off he darted like a madman. . . . 



sir; 



Soon Susi came running back, and asked 
me my name ; he told the doctor I was com- 
ing, but the doctor was too surprised to be- 
lieve him, and when the doctor asked him 
my name, Susi was rather staggered. 

But, during Susi*s absence, the news had 
been conveyed to the doctor that it was 
surely a white man that was coming, whose 
guns were firing and whose flag could be 
seen ; and the great Arab magnates of Ujiji 
— Mohammed bin Sali, Sayd bin Majid, 
Abid bin Suliman, Mohammed bin Gharib, 
and others — ^had gathered together before 
the doctor's house, and the doctor had come 
out from his verandah to discuss the matter 
and await my arrival. 

In the meantime, the head of the expedi* 
tion had halted, and the Eirangozi was out 
of the ranks, holding his flag aloft, and Se- 
lim (the interpreter) said to me : 'I see the 
doctor, sir. * Oh, what an old man I He has 
got a white beard.* And I — ^what would I not 
have given for a bit of friendly wilderness, 
where unseen I might vent my joy in some 
mad freak, such as idiotically biting my 
hand, turning a somersault, or slashing at 
trees, in order to allay those excited feel- 
ings that were well nigh uncontrollable. 
My heart beats fast, but I must not let my 
face betray my emotions, lest it should de* 
tract from the dignity of a white man ap< 
pearing under such extraordinary circum* 
stances. 

So I did that which I thought was the 
most dignified. I pushed back the crowds, 
and passing from the rear, walked down a 
living avenue of people, until I came in front 
of the semicircle of^ Arabs, in the front of 
which stood the white man with the gray 
beard. As I advanced slowly towards him I 
noticed that he was pale, looked wearied, wore 
a bluish cap with a faded gold band round 
it, had on a red-sleeved waistcoat, and a pair 
of gray tweed trousers. I would have run 
to him, only I was a coward in the presence 
of such a mob — would have embraced him, 
only, he being an Englishman, I did not 
know how he would receive me j so I did 
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what cowardice and false pride suggested 
was the best thing — walked deliberately to 
him, took off my hat, and said : ' Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, I presume ? ' * Yes,* said he, with 
a kind smile, lifting his hat slightly. I re- 
place my hat on my head, and he puts on 
his cap, and we both grasp hands, and then I 
say aloud : * I thank God, doctor, I have 
been permitted to see you.' He answered : 
' I feel thankful that I am here to welcome 
you.* I turn to the Arabs, take off my hat 
to them in response to the saluting chorus 
of * Yambos * I receive, and the doctor in- 
troduces them to me by name. Then, ob- 
livious of the crowds, oblivious of the men 
who shared with me my dangers, we — Liv- 
ingstone and I — ^tum our faces towards his 
tembe (or hut). He points to the verandah, 
or rather mud platform under the broad 
overhanging eaves ; he points to his own par- 
ticular seat, which I see his age and expe- 
rience in Africa has su?^estea-^namely, a 
straw mat, with a goatsKin over it, and an- 
other skin nailed against the wall to protect 
his back from contact with the cold mud. I 
protest against taking this seat, which so 
much more befits him than me, but the doc- 
tor will not yield — I must take it. 

We are seated, the doctor and I, with our 
backs to the wall. The Arabs take seats on 
our left. More than a thousand natives are 
in our front, filling the whole so uare densely, 
indulging their curiosity, and aiscussing the 
fact of two white men meeting at Ujiji — one 
just come from Manuyema, in the west ; the 
other from Unyanembe in the east 



DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES OF 
THE CONGO EXPLORATION. 

We left Nyangwe in Manuyema, Novem- 
ber 6, 1876, traveling overland through Ur- 
®gg&* Unable to make progress through 
the dense forests, we crossed Lualaba, and 
continued our journey along the left bank, 
through North-east Ukusu. Natives opposed 
us, harassed us day and night, killed and 
wounded our people with poisoned arrows. 
Our struggle tnrough these cannibal regions 
became almost hopeless. We endeavored 
to appease the savages with gifts and mild- 
ness. Our gifts they reftised; our patient 
behaviour they regarded as cowardice. To 



make our position still more deplorable, our 
escort of 140 men engaged at Nyangwe, re- 
fused to proceed farther. At the same time 
the natives made a grand effort to crush us 
altogether. We defended ourselves; but 
there was only one way to escape fit)m our 
hapless position — unless we accepted the al- 
ternative of returning, and abandoning the 
work which we had begun — ^and this was by 
making use of our cannon. Though we haa 
decided advantage over the savages on the 
water, still each aay*s advance was but a re- 
petition of the day previous. It was des- 
perate fighting, pushing on down river with 
might and main until, in the midst of these 
successive struggles, we were halted by a se- 
ries of great cataracts — five in number — ^not 
far apart — north and south of the equator* 
To pass these we had to cut our way through 
thirteen miles of dense forest, and drag our 
eighteen canoes and exploring boat over- 
land, frequently exchanging the axes for 
the rifles as we were attacked. After passing 
these cataracts, we had a long breathing 
pause from the toil of dragging our vessels 
overland. At 2° north latitude, the Great Lua- 
laba swerved from its almost direct northerly 
course, to north-west, then west, then south- 
west ; a broad stream from two to ten miles* 
wide, choked with islands. In order to avoid 
the exhausting struggle with so many tribes 
of desperate cannibah, we had to paddle be- 
tween the islands, until, compelled by hunger 
most extreme, after three days passed with> 
out absolutely any food, we resolved to meet 
our fate, and struck for the mainland on the- 
left bauK. Happily we had reached a tribe 
acquainted witn trade. They possessed four 
muskets ftx>m the west coast, and they called 
the great river Ikutu Ya Congo. We made 
blood brotherhood, and purchased an abund*^ 
ance of provisions ; and endeavored to con- 
tinue our course along the left bank. Three 
days later we came to a powerful tribe all 
armed with muskets, who, as soon as thej 
sighted us, manned fifty-four larger canoes 
and attacked us. Not until three of my men 
were killed did I desist from crying out we 
were friends and offering cloths. For a dis- 
tance of twelve miles the greatest and most 
desperate fight on this terrible river was 
maintained. This was the last, save one, of 
the thirty-two battles on the Lualaba, which 
river, after changing its name scores of 
times, became known as we approached the 
Atlantic Ocean, as the Kwango and the 

Zaire. 

HxxsT M. Stahlbt. 
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A SAIL ON THE LUALABA. 

When I went to the brink of the river 
eariy in the morning, not a canoe was to 
be seen. Shortly ailerwards they began to 
pass from one island to another, and to haul 
up and set fishing traps. But not one came 
near ns until about ten o'clock, when by 
dint of beckoning and shoating, some men 
were induced to come across from an island 
in the middle of the stream, and after a lon^ 
palaver brought three canoes. These I hired, 
and started at once for Nyan^^. 

The passage down the nver was rapid 
and pleasant, owing to the swift current and 
the beauty of the scenery. 

On the left bank the shore rose gradually 
till it culminated in a range of wooded hills 
ten or twelve miles distant; whilst the right 
bank rose abruptly in small cliffs crowned 
by hanging wooas, and here and there broken 
by the embouchure of one of the numerous 
affluents of the giant stream. Islands, pop- 
ulous and wooded, were passed in constant 
succession. 

From flocks of ducks feeding on the nu- 
merous sandbanks, I managed to bag two 
or three couple, and found them almost pre- 
cisely like an English wild-duck, except in 
color. The body was white speckled with 
brown ; wings, head, and tail black, shot 
with greenish blue. 

In the afternoon the canoe-men put in at 
a fishing village on the right bank, and de- 
clared their intention of halting. I told them 
they might stop if they pleased, but I and 
the canoes were ^oing on to Nyangwe ; for 
I well knew that if we camped, neither ca- 
noes nor men would be forthcoming next 
morning. Seeing that I was determined, the 
men consented to go on. 

At sunset I noticed some large huts on 
a bluff over the river. This was the com- 
mencement of the Arab settlement of Ny- 
angwe, and a landing-place was just be- 
low. Jumping ashore I went into the set- 
tlement, and my appearance rather aston- 
ished the people; for they had heard no- 
thing of our approach, and could not imag- 
ine where a solitarv white man came from. 

Hkmbt M. Stanlkt 



" REFLECTIONS." 

[DtjKK FeaxooibdxLa BocHxrovcAULD, WM born at 
Paris, December 15, IGlo. He received a military edn- 
«ation, but abandoned the army for diplomacy, and, fail- 



ing in that, deToted himself to literature. In 1662 ap* 
peared his '*lfemotret," and in 1665, his ** B^fUxiotu.'* 
The latter attracted great attention, as well for its ele- 
gant style and acute remarks, as for the philosophical 
principles it inculcates, which are of a conventional and 
selfish type. La Rochefoucauld is also noted as a phil- 
anthropist. He established the first model form and 
the first sarings bank in France, and intit)duced Tacci- 
nation in that country. He died March 27, 1727. We 
extract from his ** £</leclioiM," as follows :J 

We are all strong enough to endure the 
misfortunes of others. 

Philosophy finds no difficulty in triumph- 
ing over past and future ills ; but present ills 
triumph over her. 

It requires greater powers of mind to sup- 
port good fortune than bad. 

Jealousy is in some respects just and rea- 
sonable, since its object is only to preserve 
a good which belongs, or which we think to 
belong, to us : whereas envy is a madness 
which cannot bear the good of others. 

The harm which we do to others does not 
excite so much persecution and hatred as 
our good qualities. 

Itwe had no failings ourselves, we should 
not take such pleasure in finding out those 
of others. 

If we had no pride, we would not com- 
plain of that of others. 

It seems as if nature, which has so cun- 
ningly arranged the organs of our body to 
render us happy, had with the same view 
^ven us pride, to spare us the pain of know- 
ing our imperfections. 

Self-interest speaks all kinds of languages 
and plays all kinds of parts, even that of the 
disinterested. 

Men and the affairs of life have their pe- 
culiar point of perspective. Some we must 
see close at hand to be able to form an opin- 
ion of; others can be judged best at a dis- 
tance. 

The blemishes of the mind, like those of 
the face, grow worse as we grow old. 

We are never made so ridiculous by the 
qualities we have as by those which we pre- 
tend we have. 

Flattery is a kind of bad money to which 
our vanity gives currency. 

However much we may distrust men's 
sincerity, we always believe that they speak 
to us more sincerely than to others. 

We are never so happy or so unhappy as 
we imagine. 
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THE MARQUISE. 

[a«orfe8and(lCadame AororeDapin, barooMH Dndft- 
mnty, beam in Paris, 1st July, 1804 ; died at Nohant, 
Bcrri, 8th Jona, 1876. She was adcnowledged to be 
the greatest modem noTelist of France. She prodnoed 
a mass of romances, playa, sketches, criUcismSp pam- 
phleta, and political articles. An English critic says: 
"Of all modem French authors, Oeoige Sand has 
added to fiction, has annexed firom the worlds of real- 
ity and of imagination, the greatest number of ori- 
ginal characters—of what Emerson calls new organic 
creations. HoreoTer, George Sand is, after Ronsseao, 
the only great French author who has looked directly 
and lovingly into the fkoe of nature, and learned the 
secrets which skies and waters, fields and lanes, can 
teach to the heart that loves Uiem." Unfortunately 
the early novels of George Sand created much scandal, 
which is not yet forgotten. It is a source of regret 
that genius so great should have produced books which 
must be avoided. Amongst her beet works are Indiana, 
Vontuelo, LUUe FadetU, and Jeamu.] 

The Marquise de R. never said brilliant 
things, although it is the rule in French litera- 
ture that every old woman shall sparkle with 
wit. Her ignorance was extreme on all points 
which the contact of the world had not taught 
her, and she had none of that nicety of ex- 
pression, that exquisite penetration, that mar- 
vellous tact, which belong, it is said, to 
women who have seen all the different phases 
of life and of society; she was blunt, heedless, 
and sometimes even cynical. She put to flight 
every idea I had formed concerning the noble 
ladies of the olden time, yet she was a genuine 
marquise, and had seen the court of Louis XV. 
But as she was, even then, an exceptional 
character, do not seek in her history for a 
serious study of the manners of any epoch. 
Society seems to me, at all times, so difficult 
either to know or to paint, that I prefer having 
nothing to do with it. I shall be satisfied 
with relating some of those personal anecdotes 
which establish a sympathy between men of 
all societies and all times. 

I had never found much pleasure in the 
society of the lady. She seemed to me remark- 
able for nothing except her prodigious memory 
of the events of her youth, and the masculine 
lucidity with which she expressed her recollec- 
tions. For the rest, she was, like all aged 
persons, forgetful of recent events, and indif- 
ferent to everything in which she had no per- 
sonal interest. 

Her beauty had not been of that piquant 
order, which, lacking splendour and regularity, 
cannot please In itself; a woman so made 
learns to be witty^ in order to be as beautiful 



as those who are more so. The marquise had 
had the misfortune to be unquestionably beau- 
tiful. I have seen her portrait, for, like all old 
women, she had the vanity to hang it up for 
exhibition in her apartment. 

She was represented in the character of a 
huntress nymph, with a low satin waist painted 
to imitate tiger-skin, sleeves of antique lace, a 
bow of sandal-wood, and a crescent of pearls 
lighting up her hair. It was an admirable 
painting, and, above all, an admirable woman, 
tall, slender, dark, with black eyes, austere 
and noble features, unsmiling deep-red lips, 
and hands which, it was said, had thrown the 
Princess of Lamballe into despair. Without 
lace, satin, or powder, she might indeed have 
seemed one of those fair and haughty nymphs 
who were fabled to appear to mortals in the 
depths of the forest or upon the solitary moun- 
tain side, only to drive them mad with passion 
and regret 

Nevertheless, the marquise had made few 
conquests; according to her own account, she 
had been thought dull and spiritless. The 
worn-out men of that time cared lees for the 
charms of beauty than for the allurements of 
coquetry; women infinitely less admired than 
she had robbed her of all her adorers, and, 
strange enough, she had seemed indifferent to 
her fate. The little she had told me of her 
life made me believe that her heart had had 
no youth, and that a cold selfishness had pa- 
ralyzed all its faculties. Yet several sincere 
friends surrounded her old age, and she gave 
alms without ostentation. 

One evening I found her even more com- 
municative than usual : there was a good deal 
of sadness in her thoughts. ** My dear child," 
said she, ''the Yicomte de Larrieux has Jnsi 
died of the gout It is a great grief to me, for 
I have been his friend these sixty years. And 
then, there is something frightful in so many 
deaths. His, however, was not surprising; 
he was so old." 

"What was his age?" asked I. 

'* Eighty-four years. I am eighty, but I 
am not as infirm as he was, and I can hope to 
live longer. ITimporte! Several of my friends 
have gone this year, and although I tell myself 
that I am younger and stronger than any of 
them, I cannot help being frightened when I 
see my contemporaries sinking around me." 

"And these," said I, "are the only regrets 
you feel for poor Ijarrieux, a man who wor- 
shipped you for sixty years, who never ceased 
to complain of your cruelty, .and yet nerer 
revolted from his allegiance. He was a model 
lover; there are no more such meni" 
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"My dear child/' answered the marqaiae, 
^< I see that you think me a cold and heartless 
woman. Perhaps yon are right; jndge for 
yoorselfl I wiU tell you my whole history, 
and, whatever opinion you may have of me, I, 
at least, shall not die without having made 
myself known to some one. Perhaps yon will 
give me some mark of compassion which will 
soften the bitterness of my recollections. 

"¥nien I was sixteen I left Saint Cyr, where 
I had been educated, to marry the Marquis de 
R. He was fifty, but I dared not complain, 
for every one congratulated me on this splen- 
did match, and all my portionless companions 
envied my lot. 

"I was never very bright, and at that time 
I was positively stupid; the education of the 
cloister had completely benumbed my faculties. 
I left the convent with that silly ignorance of 
life and of the world which is foolishly con- 
sidered a merit in young girls, and which 
often results in the misery of their whole lives. 

"As a natural consequence, the experience 
brought me by my brief married life was 
lodged in so narrow a mind that it was of no 
use to me. I learned, not to understand life, 
but to doubt myself. 

" I was a widow before I was seventeen, and 
as soon as I was out of mourning I was sur- 
rounded with suitors. I was then in all the 
splendour of my beauty, and it was generally 
admitted that there was not a face or a figure 
which could be compared to mine. 

"But my husband, an old, worn-out, and 
<lis8ipated man, who had never shown me any- 
thing but irony and disdain, and who had only 
married me to obtain an office promised with 
my hand, had left me such an aversion to 
marriage, that I could never be brought to 
contract new ties. In my ignorance of life I 
Ikncied that all men resembled him, and that 
in a second husband I should find M. de R.*s 
hard heart, his pitiless irony, and that insult- 
ing coldness which had so deeply humiliated 
me. This fatal entrance into life had dispelled 
for me all the illusions of youth. My heart, 
which perhaps was not naturally cold, with- 
drew into itself and grew full of suspicion. 

" I was foolish enough to tell my real feel- 
ings to several women of my acquaintance. 
They did not fail to divulge what they had 
learned, and, without taking any account of 
the doubts and anguish of my heart, boldly 
declared that I despised all men. There is 
nothing which men will not more readily par- 
don than this feeling ; my lovers soon learned 
to detest me, and continued their flatteries 
«nly in the hope of finding an opportunity to 



hold me up to ridicule. I saw mockery and 
treachery written upon every forehead, and my 
misanthropy increased every day. 

"About this time there came to Paris from 
the provinces a man who had neither talent 
nor any strong or pleasing quality, but who 
possessed a frankness and uprightness of feel- 
ing very rare among the people with whom I 
lived. This was the Vicomte de Larrieoz. 
He was soon acknowledged to be my most 
favoured suitor. 

"He, poor fellow, loved me in the sincerity 
of his soul. His soul! Had he a soul? He 
was one of those cold, prosaic men who have 
not even the elegance of vice or the brilliance 
of falsehood. He was struck only by my 
beauty, and took no pains to discover my 
heart. This was not disdain on his part, it 
was incapacity. Had he found in me the 
power of loving, he would not have known how 
to respond to it. 

" I do not think that there ever lived a man 
more wedded to material things than poor 
Larrieux. He ate with delight, he fell asleep 
in all the arm-chairs, and the remainder of the 
time he took snuff. He was always occupied 
in satisfying some appetite. I do not think 
he had an idea a day. 

"And yet, my dear friend, will you believe 
it? I never had the energy to get rid of him! 
For sixty years he has been my torment. Con- 
stantly offended by my repulses, yet constantly 
drawn to me by the very obstacles I placed 
in the way of his passion, he has had for me 
the most faithful, the most untiring, the most 
wearisome love that ever man felt for woman." 

"I am surprised," said I, "that you never 
should have met, in the course of your life, a 
man capable of understanding you, and worthy 
of converting you to real love. Must we con- 
clude that the men of to-day are superior to 
those of the olden time?" 

"That would be a great piece of vanity on 
your part," answered she, laughing. " I have 
little reason to speak well of the men of my 
own time, yet I doubt whether you have made 
much progress; but I will not moralize. The 
cause of my misfortune was entirely in mysell 
I had not the sense to judge. A woman as 
proud as I was should have possessed a superior 
character, and should have been able to dia- 
tinguish at one glance among all the insipid, 
false, and insignificant men who surrounded 
me, one of those true and noble beings who 
are rare in every age. I was too ignorant, too 
narrow-minded, for this. As I have lived 
longer I have acquired more judgment, and I 
have learned that several of the objects of my 
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hatred deserved far other feelings. But I was 
then old, and my knowledge came too late." 

"And while you were young/' I rejoined, 
"were you never tempted to make a second 
trial? Was this deep-rooted aversion never 
shaken? It Is strange." 

The marquise was silent, then hastily laying 
her gold snuff-box on the table: 

"I have begun my confession," said she, 
"and I will acknowledge everything. Listen! 
Once, only once in my life, I have loved, but 
loved as none ever loved, with a love as pas- 
sionate and indomitable as it was imaginative 
and ideaL For you see, my child, you young 
men think you understand women, and you 
know nothing about them. If many old women 
of eighty were frankly to tell you the history 
of their lives, you would perhaps find that the 
feminine soul contains sources of good and 
evil of which you have no idea. And now, 
guess what was the rank of the man for whom 
I entirely lost my head — I, a marchioness, and 
one prouder and haughtier than every other?" 

"The King of France, or the Dauphin, 
Louis XVI." 

"Oh, if yon begin in that manner, you will 
be three hours before you reach my lover. I 
prefer to tell you at once. He was an actor. " 

"A king notwithstanding, I imagine." 

"The noblest, the most elegant that ever 
trod the boards. You are not amazed?" 

"Not much. I have heard that even when 
the prejudices of caste were most powerful in 
France, such ill-assorted passions were not 
rare. 

"Those ill-assorted passions were not tole- 
rated by the world, I can assure you. The 
fint time I saw him I expressed my admira- 
tion to the Countess de Ferri^res, who happened 
to be beside me, and she answered: 'Do not 
speak so warmly to any one but me. You 
would be cruelly taunted were you suspected 
of foigetting that in the eyes of a woman of 
rank an actor can never be a man.' 

" Madame de Ferri^res' words remained in 
my mind, I know not why. At that time this 
contemptuous tone seemed to me absurd, and 
this fear of committing myself a piece of ma- 
licious hypocrisy. 

"His name was Lelio; he was by birth an 
Italian, but spoke French admirably. He may 
have been thirty-five, although upon the stage 
he often seemed less than twenty. He played 
Comeille better than he did Racine, but in 
both he was inimitable." 

" I am surprised," said I, interrupting the 
marquise, "that his name should not appear 
in the annals of dramatic talent." 
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He was never famous," answered she, "and 
was appreciated neither by the court nor the 
town. I have heard that he was outrageously 
hissed when he first appeared. Afterwards he 
was valued for his sensibility, his fire, and the 
efforts he made to improve himself. He was 
tolerated, and sometimes applauded, but, on 
the whole, he was always considered an actor 
without taste. 

"In those days tragedy was played ' properly ;' 
it was necessary to die with taste, to fall grace- 
fully, and to have an air of good breeding even 
in giving a blow. Dramatic art was modelled 
upon the usages of good society, and the diction 
and gestures of the actors were in harmonj 
with the hoops and hair-powder which even 
then disfigured PhMre and Clytemnestra. I 
had never appreciated the defects of this school 
of art. My reflections did not carry me far; I 
only knew that tragedy wearied me to death. 
I bravely endured it twice in the week, for it 
was the fashion to like it; but I listened with 
so cold and constrained an air that it was- 
generally said I was insensible to the charms 
of fine poetry. 

"One evening, after a rather long absence 
from Paris, I went to the ComWe Fran^aiBe 
to see Xe Cid, Lelio had been admitted to 
this theatre during my stay in the country, 
and I saw him for the first time. He played 
Rodrigue. I was deeply moved by the very 
first tones of his voice. It was penetrating^ 
rather than sonorous, but vibrating and strongly- 
accentuated. His voice was much criticized. 
That of the Cid was supposed to be deep and 
powerful, just as all the heroes of antiquity 
were supposed to be tall and strong. A king- 
who was but five feet six could not wear the- 
diadem; it would have been contrary to the 
decrees of taste. 

"Lelio was small and slender; his beauty- 
was not that of the features, but lay in tlw- 
noblenees of his forehead, the irresistible grace 
of his attitude, the careless ease of his move- 
ments, the proud and melancholy expression 
of his face. I never saw in a statue, in ik 
painting, in a man, so pure and ideal a capa- 
city for beauty. The word charm should have 
been invented for him; it belonged to all hia 
words, to all his glances, to all his motions. 

' ' What shall I say ? It was indeed a ' chann ' 
which he threw around me. This man, whe 
stepped, spoke, moved, without system or af- 
fectation, who sobbed with his heart as much 
as with his voice, who forgot himself to become 
identified with his passion; this man, in whom 
the body seemed wanted and shattered by the 
soul, and a single one of whose glances eoa* 
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tamed all the lore I had failed to find in real 
life, ezerclBed over me a really magnetic power. 
He had not been bom in an age which ooald 
give him sympathy and fame; I alone coald 
follow and understand him, and he was for 
Ave years my king, my life, my love. 

"I could no longer live without seeing him; 
he ruled, he governed me. To me he was not 
« man, but in a different sense from that of 
Mme. de Ferri^res. To me he was much more; 
his was an intellectual power, which formed 
my soul at its wilL Soon I was unable to 
conceal the impression he made upon me. I 
gave up my box at the Com6die Fran^aise in 
order not to betray myself. I pretended I had 
become pious, and that in the evening I went 
to pray in the churches. Instead of that I 
dressed myself as a workwoman, and mingled 
with the common people, that I might listen 
to him unconstrained. At last I bribed one of 
the employes of the theatre and obtained pos- 
session of a little hidden comer where no one 
could see me, and which I reached by a side 
corridor. As an additional precaution, I 
dressed myself as a school-boy. The follies I 
committed for a man with whom I had never 
exchanged a word or a glance, had for me all 
the charms of mystery and all the illusions of 
happiness. When the hour for the theatre 
sounded in the large clock of my drawing-room, 
I was seized with violent palpitations. While 
my carriage was getting ready I tried to col- 
lect, to control myself; and if Larrieux hap- 
pened to be with me, I was harsh and rude to 
him, to send him away. I used infinite art to 
rid myself of all other intruders. The ingenuity 
with which this theatrical passion inspired me 
is incredible. I must have had great dissimu- 
lation and great tact to have hidden it for five 
years from Larrieux, who was the most jealous 
of men, and from all the malicious people who 
surrounded me. 

** I must tell you that instead of struggling 
against this passion, I yielded to it with eager- 
ness, with delight. It was so pure! Why 
should I have blushed for it? It gave me new 
life; it initiated me into all the feelings I had 
wished to experience; it almost made me a 
woman. 

"I was happy, I was proud to feel myself 
thrill and trembl& The first time my dormant 
heart beat aloud was to me a triumph. I 
learned to pout, to laugh, to be playful and 
capricious. It was remarked that I grew 
handsomer every day, that my dark eye soft- 
ened, that my smile was more expressive, that 
what I said was truer and had more meaning 
than could have been expected. 



" My recollections of this period of my life 
are disconnected, for their number overwhelma 
me. As I tell them to you, it seems to me 
that I grow young again, and that my heart 
beats once more at the name of Lelio. I have 
just told you that when I heard the clock strike 
I trembled with joy and impatience. Even 
now I seem to feel the delicious opprsssion 
which used to overwhelm me at the sound of 
that dock. Since then, through the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune I have come to find myself 
very happy in the possession of a few small 
rooms in the Marais. Well, of my magnificent 
house, my aristocratic fauixmrgf and my past 
splendour, I regret only that which could have 
recalled to me those days of love and dreams. 
I have saved from the general ruin some pieces 
of furniture which belonged to me at that time, 
and which I look upon with as much emotion 
as if the hour for the theatre were about to 
strike and my horses were pawing at the door. 
Oh, my child, never love as I loved. It is a 
storm which death alone can quell! 

"Then I started, young, gay, and happy. 
I learned to take pleasure in being young, 
wealthy, and beautiful. Happiness revealed 
itself through every sense, by every pore. 
Seated in my coach, my feet buried in furs, I 
could see myself reflected in the mirror in 
front of me. The costume of that time, which 
has since been so much laughed at, was of 
extraordinary richness and splendour. When 
arranged with taste, and modified in its exag- 
gerations, it endowed a beautiful woman wiUi 
dignity, a softness, a grace, of which the por- 
traits of that time can give you no idea. A 
woman, clothed in this panoply of feathers, 
silks, and flowers, was obliged to move slowly. 
I have seen very fair women in white robes 
with long trains of watered silk, their hair 
powdered and dressed with white plumes, who 
might without hyperbole have been compared 
to swans. Despite all Rousseau has said, those 
enormous folds of satin, that profusion of mus- 
lin, which enveloped a slender little body as 
down envelops the dove, made us resemble 
birds rather than wasps. Long wings of lace 
fell from our arms, and our ribbons, our dresses, 
and our jewels were variegated with the most 
brilliant colours. Balancing ourselves in our 
little high-heeled shoes, we seemed to fear to 
touch the earth, and we walked with the dis- 
dainful circumspection of a little bird on the 
edge of a brook. 

''At the time of which I am speaking blond 
powder began to be worn, and gave the hair a 
light and soft colour. This method of modi- 
fying the crude shades of the hair gave soflneaa 
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to the face, and an extraordinary brilliance to 
the eyes. The forehead was completely nn- 
corered, its outline melted insensibly into the 
pale shades of the hair; it thus appeared 
higher and broader, and fdl women had a ma- 
jestic air. It was then the fashion to dress 
the hair low, with large curls thrown back and 
falling on the neck. This was very becoming 
to me, and I was celebrated for the taste and 
magnificence of my dress. I sometimes wore 
red velyet trimmed with grebe-skin, sometimes 
white satin edged with tiger-skin, sometimes 
lilac damask shot with silver, with white 
feathers and pearls in my hair. Thus attired 
I would pay a few yisits until the hour for the 
second piece at the theatre, for Leiio never 
played in the first. 

" I created a sensation wherever I appeared, 
and, when I again found myself In my car- 
riage, I contemplated with much pleasure the 
reflected image of the woman who loved Lelio, 
and might have been beloved by him. Until 
tlien, the only pleasure I had found in being 
beautiful lay in the jealousy I excited. But : 
from the moment that I loved, I began to j 
eigoy my beauty for its own sake. It was all i 
I had to offer Lelio as a compensation for the 
triumphs which were denied him in Paris, and 
I loved to think of the pride and joy this poor 
actor, so misjudged, so laughed at, would feel, 
were he told that the Marquise de R. had dedi- 
cated her heart to him. 

"These were but dreams, however, as brief 
as they were beautiful. As soon as my thoughts 
assumed some consistency, as soon as they took 
the form of any plan whatever, I had the for- 
titude to suppress them, and all the pride of 
rank reasserted its empire over my soul. You 
seem surprised at this. I will explain it by- 
and-by. Let me still linger in the magic 
world of my recollections. 

"About eight o'clock my carriage stopped 
at the little church of the Carmelites, near the 
Luxembourg, and I sent it away, for I was 
supposed to attend the religious lectures which 
were given there at that hour. But I only 
crossed the church and the garden, and came 
out in another street. I went to the garret of 
a young needlewoman named Florence, who 
was devoted to me. I locked myself up in her 
room, and joyfully laid aside all my adorn- 
ments to don the black, square- cut coat, the 
sword and wig of a young coII^e provisor. 
Tall as I was, with my dark complexion and 
inoffensive glance, I really had the awkward, 
hypocritical look of a little priestling who had 
stolen to the play. I took a hackney-coach, 
and hastened to hide myself hi my little box 



at the theatre. Then my joy, my terror, my 
impatience ceased. A profound calm descended 
upon me, and I remained until the rising of 
the curtain as if absorbed in the expectation 
of a great solemnity. 

"As the vulture surrounds the partridge in 
his magnetic flight, and holds her panting and 
motionless in the magic circle he describes 
above her, the soul of Lelio, that great soul of 
a poet and tragedian, enveloped all my facul- 
ties, and plunged me into a torpor of admira- 
tion. I listened, my hands clasped upon my 
knees, my chin upon the front of the box, and 
my forehead bathed in perspiration. I hardly 
breathed; the crude light of the lamps tortured 
my eyes, which, dry and burning, were fastened 
on his every gesture, his every step. I wished 
to seize his least breath, the slightest shadow 
upon his brow. His feigned emotions, his 
simulated misfortunes, impressed me as if they 
were real. I could hardly distinguish between 
truth and illusion. To me, Lelio no longer 
existed; he was Rodrigue, B^azet, Hippolyte. 
I hated his enemies; I trembled at his dangers; 
his sorrows drew from me floods of tears; and 
when he died I was compelled to stifle my 
screams with my handkerchief. Between the 
acts I sank down exhausted in the back part 
of my box ; I was as one dead until the meagre 
tones of the orchestra warned me that the 
curtain was about to rise again. Then I 
sprang up, full of strength and ardour, to ad- 
mire, to feel, to weep. How much freshness, 
poetry, and youth there was in that man'» 
talent! That whole generation must have been 
of ice not to have fallen at his feet 

"And yet, although he ofiended every con- 
ventional idea, although he could not adapt 
himself to the taste of that silly public, although 
he scandalized the women by the carelessneflft 
of his dress and deportment, and displeased 
the men by his contempt for their foolish ex- 
actions, there were moments when, by an 
irresistible fascination, by the power of his eye 
and his voice, he held the whole of this un- 
grateful public as if in the hollow of his hand, 
and compelled it to applaud and to tremble. 
This happened but seldom, for the entire spirit 
of an age cannot be suddenly changed; bat 
when it did happen, the applause was frantic 
It seemed as if the Parisians, subjugated by 
his genius, wished to atone for all their iigns- 
tice. As for me, I believed that this man had 
at times a supernatural power, and that those 
who most bitterly despised him were compelled 
to swell his triumph in spite of themselves. 
In truth, at such times the Commie Fran^aise 
seemed smitten with madness, and the specti^ 
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tors, on learing the theatre, were amazed to 
remember that they had applauded Lelio. Ab 
for me, I seized the opportunity to give full 
career to my emotion; I shouted, I wept, I 
panionately called his name. Happily for 
me, my weak voice was drowned in the storm 
which raged around me. 

"At other times he was hissed when he 
seemed to me sublime, and then I left the 
theatre, my heart full of rage. Those nights 
were the most dangerous for me. I was yio- 
lently tempted to seek him out, to weep with 
him, to curse the age in which we lived, and 
console him by offering him my enthusiasm 
and my love. 

"One evening, as I left the theatre by the 
side passage which led to my box, a small, 
slender man passed in front of me, and turned 
into the street One of the stage-carpenters 
took off his hat and said: 'Good evening. 
Monsieur Lelio.' Eager to obtain a near view 
of this extraordinary man, I ran after him, 
crossed the street, and, foigetting the danger to 
which I exposed myself, followed him into a 
caft. Fortunately, it was not one in which I 
was likely to meet any one of my own rank. 

"When, by the light of a smoky lamp, I 
looked at Lelio, I thought I had been mistaken 
and had followed another man. He was at least 
thirty-five, sallow, withered, and worn-out 
He was badly dresised, he looked vulgar, spoke 
in a hoarse broken voice, shook hands with 
the meanest wretches, drank brandy, and 
swore horribly. It was not until I had heard 
his name repeated several times that I felt 
sure that this was the divinity of the theatre, 
the interpreter of the great Comeille. I could 
recognize none of those charms which had so 
fascinated me, not even his glance, so proud, 
so ardent, and so sad. His eye was dull, dead, 
almost stupid; his strongly accentuated pro- 
nunciation seemed ignoble when he called to 
the waiter, or talked of gambling and taverns. 
He walked badly, he looked vulgar, and the 
paint was only half-wiped from his cheeks. It 
was no longer Hippolyte — it was Lelio. The 
temple was empty ; the oracle was dumb ; the 
divinity had become a man, not even a man — 
an actor. 

"He went out, and I sat stupified, without 
even presence of mind enough to drink the hot 
spiced wine I had called for. ¥nien I remem- 
bered where I was, and perceived the insulting 
glances which were fixed upon me, I became 
frightened. It was the first time I had ever 
found myself in such an equivocal position and 
in iuch immediate contact with people of that 



"I rose and tried to escape, but foigot to 
pay my reckoning. The waiter ran after me; 
I was terribly ashamed; I was obliged to re- 
turn, enter into explanations at the desk, and 
endure all the mocking and suspicious looka 
which were turned upon me. When I left I 
thought I was followed. In vain I looked for 
a hackney-coach; there were none remaining 
in front of the theatre. I constantly heard 
heavy steps echoing my own. Trembling, I 
turned my head, and recognized a tall, ill- 
looking fellow whom I had noticed in one 
comer of the ca!l§, and who had very much 
the air of a spy or something worse. He 
spoke to me; I do not know what he said; I 
was too much frightened to hear, but I had 
still presence of mind enough to rid myself of 
him. The boldness which terror gives trans- 
formed me into a heroine. I struck him in 
the face with my cane, and, leaving him 
stunned at my audacity, I started away swift 
as an arrow, and did not stop till I reached 
Florence's little garret When I awoke the 
next morning in my bed with its wadded cur- 
tains and coronal of pink feathers, I almost 
thought I had dreamed, and felt g^reatly mor- 
tified when I recollected the disillusions of the 
previous night I thought myself thoroughly 
cured of my love, and I tried to rejoice at it, 
but in vain. I was filled with a mortal regret, 
the weariness of life again entered my heart, 
the world had not a pleasure which could 
charm me. 

"Evening came, but brought no more bene- 
ficent emotions. Society seemed to me insipid. 
I went to church, listened to the evening 
lecture with the determination of becoming 
pious; I caught cold, and came home quite ill. 

"I remained in bed several days. The 
Comtesse de Ferri^res came to see me, assured 
me that I had no fever, that lying still made 
me ill, that I must amuse myself, go out, go to 
the theatre. She compelled me to go with her 
to see *Cinna.' 'You no longer go to the 
theatre,' said she to me; 'your health is un- 
dermined by your piety and the dulness of 
your life. You have not seen Lelio for some 
time; he is improved, and he is now sometimes 
applauded. I think he may some day become 
very tolerable. ' 

" I do not know why I allowed myself to be 
persuaded. However, as I was completely 
disenchanted with Lelio, I thought I no 
longer ran any risk in braving his fascina- 
tions in public. I dressed myself with exces- 
sive brilliance, and, in a great prooenium 
box, fronted a danger in which I no longer 
I believed. 
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"But the danger was never more imminent. 
Lelio was sublime, and I had never been more 
in love with him. My recent adventure 
seemed but a dream. I could not believe that 
Lelio was other than he seemed upon the 
stage. In spite of myself, I yielded to the 
terrible agitations into which he had the 
power of throwing me. My face was bathed 
in tears, and I was compelled to cover it with 
my handkerchief. In the disorder of my mind 
I wiped off my rouge and my patches, and the 
Oomtesse de Feni^res advised me to retire to 
the back of my box, for my emotion was 
creating a sensation in the house. I fortu- 
nately had the skill to make every one believe 
that it was the playing of Mdlle. Hippolyte 
Olairon which affected me so deeply. She was, 
in my opinion, a very cold and formal actress, 
too superior perhaps to her profession, as it 
was then understood; but her manner of saying 
* Tout beau,* in 'Cinna,' had given her a great 
reputation. 

"It must be said, however, that when she 
played with Lelio she outdid herself. Although 
she took pains to proclaim her share in the 
fashionable contempt for his method of acting, 
she consciously felt the influence of his genius, 
and was inspired by him when the passion of 
the scene placed them in relation. 

"That evening Lelio noticed me either on 
account of my dress or my emotion; for I saw 
him, when he was not acting, bend over one of 
the spectators who, at that epoch, sat upon the 
stage, and inquire my name. I guessed his 
question by the manner they both looked at 
me. My heart beat almost to suffocation, and 
I noticed during the play that Lelio's eyes 
turned several times towards me. What would 
I not have given to hear what the Chevalier 
de Br6tillac, whom he had questioned, had 
said to him about me! Lelio's face did not 
indicate the nature of the information he had 
received, for he was obliged to retain the 
expression suited to his part. I knew this 
Br^tillac very slightly, and I could not imagine 
whether he would speak well or ill of me. 

"That night I understood for the first 
time the nature of the passion which enchained 
me to Lelio. It was a passion purely intel- 
lectual, purely ideal. It was not him I loved, 
but those heroes of ancient times whose sin- 
cerity, whose fidelity, whose tenderness he 
knew how to represent; with him, and by him, 
I was carried back to an epoch of forgotten 
virtues. I was proud enough to think that in 
those days I should not have been misjudged 
and hated, and that I should not have been 
reduced to loving a phantom of the footlights. 



Lelio was to me but the shadow of thd Gid, 
the representative of that antique chivalric 
love now ridiculed in France. The man, the 
actor, I did not fear, for I had seen him; I 
could love him only upon the stage. My Lelio 
was a fictitious being who had no existence 
outside the theatre. The illusions of the stage, 
the glare of the footlights, were a part of the 
being whom I loved. Without them he was 
nothing to me, and faded like a star before the 
brightness of day. I had no desire to see him 
off the boards; I should have been in despair 
had I met him. It would have been to me 
like contemplating the ashes of a great man. 

* * One evening as I was going to the Carmelite 
church with the intention of leaving it by the 
opposite door, I perceived that I was followed, 
and became convinced that henceforth it would 
be almost impossible to conceal the object of 
my nocturnal expeditions. I decided to go 
publicly to the theatre. I acquired by degrees 
enough hypocrisy to hide my feelings, and be- 
sides, I began to profess a warm admiration 
for Mdlle. Hippolyte Clairon, which accounted 
sufficiently for the emotion I showed. I was 
now under greater constraint, and, compelled 
as I was to be perpetually conscious of myself, 
my enjoyment became less poignant and pro- 
found. But this circumstance involved another, 
which soon established a complete compensa- 
tion. Lelio saw me and watched me; mj 
beauty had struck him, my sensibility flattered 
him. His attention sometimes wandered so 
much as to displease the public. Soon I could 
no longer doubt. He was madly in love with 
me. 

"My box had pleased the Prinoesse de 
Vaudemont. I gave it up to her, and took f<Hr 
myself a smaller one, less in view of the house, 
and better situated. I was almost upon the 
stage, I did not lose one of Lelio's glances; 
and he could look at me without its being seen 
by the public. But I no longer needed to catch 
his eye in order to understand all his feelings. 
The sound of his voice, his sighs, the expres- 
sion which he gave to certain verses, certain 
words, told me that he was speaking to me. I 
was the happiest and proudest of women, for then 
it was the hero, not the actor, who loved me. 

"After two years of an unknown and soli- 
tary love, cherished in the depths of my own. 
soul, three winters passed over this same love, 
now shared by him; yet never a look, a glance 
of mine gave Lelio reason to hope for anything^ 
beyond this mysterious and tacit correspond- 
ence. I have since heard that Lelio often 
followed me in my walks and drives; so little 
did I desire to see htm outside the theatra^ 
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ibat I never perceived it. Of the eighty years 
I have passed in the world, those five are the 
<mly ones in which I really lived. 

"One day I read in the Mereure de France 
the name of a new actor engaged at the Commie 
Franfaise to repbioe Lelio, who was about to 
leave France. This announcement was a mortal 
blow to me. I could not conceive how I should 
«xiBt when deprived of these emotions, this life 
of passion and storm. This event gave an 
immense development to my love, and was 
well nigh my ruin. 

"I no longer struggled with myself; I no 
longer sought to stifle at once all thoughts 
irontrary to the dignity of my rank. I re- 
gretted that he was not what he appeared upon 
the stage; I wished him as young and handsome 
as he seemed each night before the footlights, 
that I might sacrifice to him all my pride, all 
my prejudices. 

"While I was in this state of irresolution, I 
received a letter in an unknown hand. It is 
the only love-letter I have ever kept; though 
Larrienz has written me innumerable protesta- 
tions, and I have received a thousand perfumed 
<icclarations from a hundred others, it is the 
oulv real love-letter that was ever sent me." 

The Marquise rose, opened with an untrem- 
bling hand an inlaid casket, and took from it 
^ crumpled worn-out letter, which I read with 
<iifficulty. 

" Madam, — I am certain that you will feel 
nothing but contempt for this letter; you will 
not even deem it worthy of your anger. But, 
to a man falling into an abyss, what matters 
•one more stone at the bottom? You will 
think me mad, and you will be right. You 
will perhaps pity me, for you will not doubt 
my sincerity. However humble your piety 
niay have made you, you will understand the ex- 
tent of my despair; you must already know how 
xnuch evil and how much good your eyes can do, 

"If you give one compassionate thought, if, 
to-night at the theatre, I perceive upon your 
features a slight expression of pity, I shall be 
leas wretched when I depart; I shall bear with 
me a memory which may give me strength to 
live far from France, and there pursue my 
arduous and barren career. 

"But you must know this already, madam; 
it is impossible that the violent emotions I 
have betrayed upon the stage, my cries of wrath 
and despair, have twenty times revealed to you 
my passion. Yon cannot have lighted all 
these flames without being conscious of what 
you did. Perhaps you played with me as a 
tiger with his prey; perhaps the spectacle of 
my folly and my tortures were ^our pastime. 

▼OL. Tni. 



But, no; to think so were to presume too much. 
No, madam, I do not believe it; you never 
thought of me. You felt the verses of the 
great Comeille, you identified yourself with 
the noble passions of tragedy; that was alL 
And I, madman that I was, I dared to think 
that my voice alone sometimes awoke your 
sympathies, th^t my heart echoed in yours, 
that between you and me there was something 
more than between me and the public. Oh, 
my madness was arrant, but it was sweet I 
Leave me my illusions, madam; what are they 
to you ? Do you fear that I should boast of 
them? By what right should I do so, and who 
would believe me? I should only make myself 
the laughing-stock of sensible people. Leave 
me this conviction; it has given me more joy 
than the severity of the public has caused me 
sorrow. Let me bless you, let me thank you 
upon my knees, for the sensibility which 1 
have discovered in your soul, and which no 
other soul has ever shown me; for the tears 
which I have seen you shed for my fictitious 
sorrows, and which have often raised my in- 
spiration almost to delirium; for the timid 
glances which sought, at least I believed so, to 
console me for the coldness of my audience. 
Oh, why were you born to pomp and splendour! 
Why am I an obticure and nameless artist! 
Why have I not richcH and the favour of the 
public, that I might exchange them for a 
name, for one of those titles which I. have 
hitherto disdained, and which, perhaps, would 
permit me to aspire as high os you are placed! 
Once I deemed the distinctions conferred upon 
talent superior to all others. To what purpose, 
thought I, is a man a chevalier or a marquis 
but to be the sillier, the vainer, and the more 
insolent? I hated the pride of men of rank, 
and thought I should be sufficiently avenged 
for their disdain If my genius raised me above 
them. Dreams and delusions all ! my strength 
has not equalled my mad ambition. I have 
remained obscure; I have done worse — I have 
touched success, and allowed it to escape me. 
I thought myself great, and I was cast down 
to the dust; I imagined that I was almost 
sublime, and I was condemned to be ridiculous. 
Fate took me — me and my audacious dreams — 
and crushed mc as if I had been a reed! I am 
a most wretched man ! 

"But I coram ittetl my greatest folly when 
I cast my eyes beyond that row of lights which 
marks between mc and the rest of society a 
line of invincible reparation. It is to me the 
circle of Popilius. I, an actor, I dared to raise 
my eyes and fasten them upon a beautiful 
woman — upon a woman, young, lovely, and of 
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high rank; for you are all this, madam, and 
I know it. The world accuses you of coldness 
and of exaggerated piety. I alone understand 
you. Your first smile^ your first tear, suffi- 
ciently disproved the absurd fables which the 
Cheyalier de Br6tillac repeated against you. 

** But, then, what a destiny is yours! What 
fatality weighs upon you as upon me, that in 
the midst of a society so brilliant, which calls 
itself so enlightened, you should have found 
only the heart of a poor actor to do you 
justice! Nothing will deprive me of the sad 
and consoling thought, that had we been bom 
in the same rank, you would have been mine 
in spite of my rivals, in spite of my own in- 
feriority. You would have been compelled to 
acknowledge that there is in me something 
greater than their wealth and their titles — the 
power of loving you. " Leuo. " 

"This letter," continued the Marquise, 
''was of a character very unusual at the time 
it was written, and seemed to me, notwith- 
standing some touches of theatrical declamation 
at the b^inning so powerful, so true, so full 
of fresh bold passion, that I was overwhelmed 
by it The pride which still struggled within 
me faded away. I would have given all the 
remaining days I had to live for one hour of 
such love. 

**I will not tell you of my anxiety, my un- 
certainty, my terror; I could not recollect them 
with any coherence. I answered in thes^ 
words, as nearly as I can remember: — 

"'I do not accuse you, Lelio; I accuse 
Destiny. I do not pity you alone; I pity myself 
also. Neither pride nor prudence shall make 
me deny you the consolation of believing that 
I have felt a preference for you. Keep it, for 
it is the only one I can offer you. I can never 
consent to see you.' 

"Next day I received a note which I hastily 
read and tlirew into the fire, to prevent Lar- 
rieux from seeing it, for he came suddenly 
upon me while I was reading it. It read thus: 

" ' Madam, — I must see you or I must die. 
Once — once only, but for a single hour, if such 
is your will. Why should you fear an interview, 
since you trust my honour and my prudence? 
Madam, I know who you are; I am well aware 
of your piety, of the austerity of your life. I 
am not fool enough to hope for anything but a 
word of compassion, but it must fall from your 
own lips. My heart must receive and bear it 
away, or my heart must break. * Lelio. ' 

** I must say in my own praise, for a gene- 
rous and magnanimous trust is always praise- 
worthy, that not for a moment did I fear that 
Lelio would betray the trust I placed in him. 



"I believed implicity in the humility, in 
the sincerity of Lelio. Besides, I had ample 
reason to trust my own strength. I resolved 
to see him. I had completely forgotten his 
faded features, his low-bred manners, his 
vulgar aspect; I recollected only the fascina- 
tion of his genius, his letters, and his love. I 
answered : 

" ' I will see you. Find some secure place, 
but hope for nothing but for what you hav» 
asked. Should you seek to abuse my trust, 
you would be a villain, and I should not fear 
you.* 

"Answer: 

" ' Your trust would save you from the basest 
of villains. You will see, madam, that Lelio 

is not unworthy of it. The Duke has 

often been good enough to ofier me the oae of 
his house in the Rue de Yalois. Deign to go 
thither after the play.' 

"Some explanations and directions as to the 
locality of the house followed. 

"I received this note at four o'clock. The 
whole negotiation had occupied but a daj. I 
had spent it in wandering through the honae 
like one distracted; I was in a fever. This 
rapid succession of events bore me along aa in 
a dream. 

"When I had made the final decision, when 
it was impossible to draw back, I sank down 
upon my ottoman, breathless and dizzy. 

" I was really ill. A surgeon was sent for, 
and I was bled. I told my servants not to 
mention my indisposition to any one; fw I 
dreaded the intrusion of officious advisers, and 
was determined not to be prevented from goin^ 
out that night. 

" I threw myself upon my bed to awmit the 
appointed hour, and gave orders that no Tiaiton 
should be admitted. 

" The blood-letting had relieved and weakened 
me; I sank into a great depression of spirits. 
All my illusions vanished with the excitement 
which had accompanied my fcTer. Beeaon 
and memory returned; I remembered mj dis- 
enchantment in the cofiee-house, and Lelio's 
wretched appearance there; I prepared to blnsh 
for my folly, and to fall from the height of my 
deceitful visions to a bare and despicable reelitj. 
I no longer understood how it had been possible 
for me to consent to exchange my heroic and 
romantic tenderness for the revulsion of feeling 
which awaited me, and the sense of shame 
which would henceforth poison all mj reodllee* 
tions. I bitterly regretted what I had done; 
I wept my illusions, my love, and that fntme 
of pure and secret joys which I was about to 
forfeit. Above all, I mourned for Lelio, wImuii 
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ion, on leaving the theatre, were amazed to 
remember that they had applanded Lelio. As 
for me, I seized the opportunity to give full 
career to my emotion; I shouted, I wept, I 
panionately called his nam& Happily for 
me, my weak voice was drowned in the storm 
which raged around me. 

"At other times he was hissed when he 
seemed to me sublime, and then I left the 
theatre, my heart full of rage. Those nights 
were the most dangerous for me. I was vio- 
lently tempted to seek him out, to weep with 
him, to curse the age in which we lived, and 
console him by offering him my enthusiasm 
and my love. 

"One evening, as I left the theatre by the 
side passage which led to my box, a small, 
slender man passed in front of me, and turned 
into the street One of the stage-carpenters 
took off his hat and said: 'Good evening. 
Monsieur Lelio.' Eager to obtain a near view 
of this extraordinary man, I ran after him, 
crossed the street, and, forgetting the danger to 
which I exposed myself, followed him into a 
cM. Fortunately, it was not one in which I 
was likely to meet any one of my own rank. 

"When, by the light of a smoky lamp, I 
looked at Lelio, I thought I had been mistaken 
and had followed another man. He was at least 
thirty-five, sallow, withered, and worn-out 
He was badly dresised, he looked vulgar, spoke 
in a hoarse broken voice, shook hands with 
the meanest wretches, drank brandy, and 
swore horribly. It was not until I had heard 
his name repeated several times that I felt 
sure that this was the divinity of the theatre, 
the interpreter of the great Comeille. I could 
recognize none of those charms which had so 
fascinated me, not even his glance, so proud, 
so ardent, and so sad. His eye was dull, dead, 
almost stupid; his strongly accentuated pro- 
nunciation seemed ignoble when he called to 
the waiter, or talked of gambling and taverns. 
He walked badly, he looked vulgar, and the 
paint was only half-wiped from his cheeks. It 
was no longer Hippolyte — it was Lelio. The 
temple was empty ; the oracle was dumb ; the 
divinity had become a man, not even a man — 
an actor. 

"He went out, and I sat stupified, without 
even presence of mind enough to drink the hot 
spiced wine I had called for. When I remem- 
bisred where I was, and perceived the insulting 
glances which were fixed upon me, I became 
frightened. It was the first time I had ever 
found myself in such an equivocal position and 
in such immediate contact with people of that 



"I rose and tried to escape, but forgot to 
pay my reckoning. The waiter ran after me; 
I was terribly ashamed; I was obliged to re- 
turn, enter into explanations at the desk, and 
endure all the mocking and suspicious looks 
which were turned upon me. When I left I 
thought I was followed. In vain I looked for 
a hackney-coach; there were none remaining 
in front of the theatre. I constantly heard 
heavy steps echoing my own. Trembling, I 
turned my head, and recognized a tall, ill- 
looking fellow whom I had noticed in one 
comer of the cafl§, and who had very much 
the air of a spy or something worse. He 
spoke to me; I do not know what he said; I 
was too much frightened to hear, but I had 
still presence of mind enough to rid myself of 
him. The boldness which terror gives trans- 
formed me into a heroine. I struck him in 
the face with my cane, and, leaving him 
stunned at my audacity, I started away swift 
as an arrow, and did not stop till I reached 
Florence's little garret. When I awoke the 
next morning in my bed with its wadded cur- 
tains and coronal of pink feathers, I almost 
thought I had dreamed, and felt greatly mor- 
tified when 1 recollected the disillusions of the 
previous night I thought myself thoroughly 
cured of my love, and I tried to rejoice at it, 
but in vain. I was filled with a mortal regret, 
the weariness of life again entered my heart, 
the world had not a pleasure which could 
charm me. 

"Evening came, but brought no more bene- 
ficent emotions. Society seemed to me -insipid. 
I went to church, listened to the evening 
lecture with the determination of becoming 
pious; I caught cold, and came home quite ill. 

"I remained in bed several days. The 
Comtesse de Ferri^res came to see me, assured 
me that I had no fever, that lying still made 
me ill, that I must amuse myself, go out, go to 
the theatre. She compelled me to go with her 
to see *Cinna.' 'You no longer go to the 
theatre,' said she to me; 'your health is un- 
dermined by your piety and the dnlness of 
your life. Yon have not seen Lelio for some 
time; he is improved, and he is now sometimes 
applauded. I think he may some day become 
very tolerable. ' 

" I do not know why I allowed myself to be 
persuaded. However, as I was completely 
disenchanted with Lelio, I thought I no 
longer ran any risk in braving his fascina- 
tions in public. I dressed myself with exces- 
sive brilliance, and, in a great prooenium 
box, fronted a danger in which I no longer 
believed. 
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oflThis stage dress, and it was the most elegant 
I had seen him wear. His Spanish doublet 
was of white satin, his shoulder and garter 
knots of cherry ribbons, and a short cloak of 
the same colour was thrown over his shoulder. 
He wore an immense ruff of English lace; his 
hair was short and unpowdered, partially 
covered by a cap with white feathers and a 
diamond rose. In this costume he had just 
played Don Juan in the 'Festin de Pierre.' 
Never had I seen him so beautiful, so young, 
80 poetical, as at that moment. Velasquez 
would have worshipped such a model. 

"He knelt before me. I could not help 
stretching out my hand to him, he seemed so 
submissive, so fearful of displeasing me. A 
man sufficiently in love to tremble before a 
woman was so rare in those times, and this one 
was thirty-five, and an actor. 

''It seemed to me then, it seems to me still, 
that he was in the first bloom of youth. In 
his white dress he looked like a young page; 
his forehead had all the purity, his heart all 
the ardour of a first love. He took my hands 
and covered them with kisses. My senses 
seemed to desert me; I caressed his burning 
forehead, his stiff black hair, and the brown 
neck which disappeared in the soft whiteness 
of his collar. He wept like a woman; I was 
overwhelmed with his sobs. 

"I wept delicious tears. I compelled him 
to raise his head and look at me. How beauti- 
ful he was! How splendid, how tender were 
his eyes! How much fascination his warm 
true soul communicated to the very defects of 
his face, and the scars left upon it by time and 
toil! Oh, the power of the soul! He who 
understands not its miracles has never loved! 
When I saw the premature wrinkles upon his 
beautiful forehead, when I saw the pallor of 
his lips, the languor of his smile, my heart 
melted. I felt that I must needs weep for his 
griefs, his disappointments, the labours of his 
life. I identified myself with him in all his 
sorrows, even that of his long hopeless love 
for me, and I had but one wish — to compensate 
him for the ills he had suffered. 

"'My dear Lelio, my great Rodrigue, my 
beautiful Don Juan!' cried I, in my delirium. 
He spoke to me, he told me all the phases of 
his love; he told me how from a dissipated 
actor I had made him a man full of life and 
ardour; how I had raised him in his own eyes, 
and restored to him the illusions of his youth; 
he spoke of his respect, his veneration for me, 
•f his contempt for the species of love which 
was then in fashion. Never did a more pene- 
traUng eloquence speak to the heart of a 



woman; never did Racine make love utter itself 
with such a conviction of its own truth, nieh 
poetry, such strength. Everything elemted 
and profound, everything sweet and fiery which 
passion can inspire, lay in his words, his vmce, 
his eyes, his caresses, and his submission. 
Alas! did he deceive himself? Was he playing 
apart?" 

"I certainly do not think so," cried I, look- 
ing at the Marquise. She seemed to grow 
young as she spoke, and, like the fairy Uigela, 
to cast off her hundred years. I know not who 
has said that a woman's heart has no wrinkleb. 

"Listen to the end," said she. "I threw 
my arms around his neck; I shivered as I 
touched the satin of his coat, as I breathed the 
perfume of his hair. My emotion was too 
violent, and I fainted. 

"He recalled me to myself by his prompt 
assistance. I found him still kneeling at my 
feet. 'Pity me, kill me,' cried he. He was 
paler and far more ill than I. 

'"Listen, Lelio,' said I. Here we separate 
for ever, but let us carry from this place a 
whole future of blissful thoughts and adored 
memories. I swear, Lelio, to love you till mj 
death. I swear it without fear, for I feel that 
the snows of age will not have the power to 
extinguish this ardent flame.' 

"Lelio knelt before me; he did not implore 
me, he did not reproach me ; he said that he 
had not hoped for as much happiness as I had 
given him,' and that he had no right to ask for 
more. Nevertheless, as he bade me fiuewell, 
his despair, the emotion which trembled in his 
voice, terrified me. I asked him if he would 
not find happiness in thinking of me, if th* 
ecstacy of our meeting would not lend its charm 
to all the days of his life, if his past and future 
sorrows would not be softened each time he 
recalled it. He roused himself to promise, to 
swear all I asked. He again fell at my feet 
and passionately kissed my dress. I made a 
sign, and he left me. The carriage I had sent 
for came. The automatic servant of the house 
knocked three times outside to warn me. Ldio 
despairingly threw himself in front of the door; 
he looked like a spectre. I gently repulsed 
him, and he yielded. I crossed the threshold, 
and as he attempted to follow me, I showed 
him a chair in the middle of the room, under- 
neath the statue of isis. He sat down in it. 
A passionate smile wandered over his lips, hie 
eyes sent out one more flash of gratitude and 
love. He was still beautiful, still young, still 
a grandee of Spain. After a few stepe, wlien 
I was about to lose him for ever, I turned back 
and looked at him once more. Despair had 
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enuhed him. He was old, altered, frightful. 
His body seemed paralyzed. His stifiened lips 
attempted an unmeaning smile. His eyes were 
glassy and dim; he was now only Lelio, the 
ahadow of a lover and a prince." 

The Marquise paused ; then, while her aspect 
changed like that of a ruin which totters and 
sinks, she added : "Since then I have not heard 
him mentioned.'* 

The Marquise made a second and a longer 
pause; then, with the terrible fortitude which 
comes with length of years, which springs from 
the persistent love of life or the near hope of 
death, she said with a smile: "Well, do you 
not now believe in the ideality of the eigh- 
teenth century?" 



BURIAL ANTHEM. 

ptov. HemyHaH IfOmaii, bom 10th F«bnuury, 1791 ; 
dMt4ili September, IMS. Hewaeeminentaaahietorian 
and a poet. JPorio, a trafedj. waa his flnt work of anj 
importanoe, and appoared in 1816. In 1880 he pabUahed 
the Fall ^JenuaUm, a laored poem, and aataMqiiantly 
wrote the JSFUory ^ ChriiHanity, Hiitorp t/tke Jtw, Ac] 

Brother, thou art gone before us, 

And thy saintly soul is flown 
Where tears are wiped from every eye, 

And sorrow is unknown. 
Fh>m the burden of the flesh. 

And from care and fear released. 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weaiy are at rest. 

Ihe toilsome way thou'st travell'd o'er, 

And borne the heavy load. 
Bat Christ hath taught thy languid feet 

To reach his bless'd abode ; 
Thon'rt sleeping now, like Lasarus 

Upon his father*s breast ; 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 

Sin can never taint thee now. 

Nor doubt thy faith assail. 
Nor thy meek trust in Jesns Christ 

And the Holy Spirit fail : 
And there thou^rt sure to meet the good. 

Whom on earth thou lovedst best, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 

'* Earth to earth," and "dust to dust," 

The solemn priest hath said. 
So we lay the turf above thee now. 

And we seal thy narrow bed : 
But thy spirit, brother, soan away 

Among the faithful bleM*d, 
Where the wicked coaae from troubling. 

And the weaiy are at rest. 



ON A SPRIG OP HEATH. 

[Mis. Anne Orant, of Laggan, bom in Ohufow, 
ilst Febroaiy, 17&6 ; died in Edinbnigh, 7th NoT«mber, 
1888. Her fkiher, Xhincan Maoricar, held a oommiaion 
in the armj, and aerved aome time in Amerioa. HaTing 
rettmied to thia ooontry, he waa in 1778 appointed 
barraok-maaterof Fort Augoatna, InT om ea a a hire. Here 
hia daughter married the Rot. Jamea Grant, miniater 
of the neighbouring pariah of Tiaggan. In 1801 Mn. 
Grant waa left a widow with eight ohildran, and in 
straitened drcomstanoea. She then tamed to aoooont 
her literaiy abilitiea, and prodnoed aeveral poetical and 
proae works, the meet suooeaafiil of which were, Poemt 
on Farunu SubjteU, 1803; Letten from tki Momntaifu, 
1806 ; and 8upentiti»ia of the HigMandM itf SeoUatuf. 
1811. She was awarded a pension of £60 a jear hf 
goremment in 1825.] 

Flower of the waste ! the heath-fowl shuns 
For thee the brake and tangled wood, — 

To thy protecting shade she runs. 
Thy tender buds supply her food ; 

Her young forsake her downy plnnieR 

To rest upon thy opening blooms. 

Flower of the desert though thon art '. 

The deer that range the mountain free. 
The graceful doe, the stately hart, 

Their food and shelter seek from thee ; 
The bee thy earliest blossom greets. 
And draws from thee her choicest sweets. 

Oem of the heath ! whose modest blooin 
Sheds beauty o*er the lonely moor ; 

Though thon dispense no rich perfume, 
Nor yet with splendid tints allure. 

Both valour's crest and beauty's bower 

Oft hast thou deck*d, a favourite flower. 

Flower of the wild ! whose purple glow 
Adorns the dusky mountain's side, 

Not the gay hues nf Iris* bow, 
Nor gardenia artful, varied pride. 

With all its wealth of sweets could che .'iv 

like thee, the hardy mountaineer. 

Flower of his heart ! thy fragrance mild. 

Of peace and freedom seems to breathe ; 
To pluck thy blossoms in the wild. 

And deck his bonnet with the wreath, 
Where dwelt of old his rustic sires, 
Is all his simple wish requires. 

Flower of hia dear-loved native land ! 

Alas, when distant, far more dear! 
When he from some cold foreign strand, 

Looks homeward through the blinding tear. 
How must his aching heart deplore. 
That home and thee he sees no more ! 
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THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 

[Jane T^rlor, bom in London, 23d September, 1783; 
died at Ongar, Emmx, 12th April, 1824. She was a 
member of a literaiy funily. Her fiither, who was 
minister of an Independent oongr^ation, was the author 
of aereral works ; her mother prodaced seTeral oseftd 
books for domestic goidanoe; her brother, Isaac Taylor, 
LL.D., obtained distinction as a writer on metaphysi- 
cal and religious subjects ; and her sisier Ann was, in 
eo^junotion with Jane, the author of many poems and 
hymns for children. The chief works of Jane were : 
JHiplay, a T<Ue ; B$9ay$ in Rhyme on MornU and Man- 
nen; and under the signature Q. Q. she contributed to 
the Youth'i Magaxiru a series of moral sketches and 
tales, which obtained the highest praise. The follow- 
ing is one of the series.] 

An old clock that had stood for fifty years 
in a farmer*8 kitchen without giving its owner 
any cause of complaint, early one summer's 
morning, before the family were stirring, sud- 
denly stopped. 

Upon this the dial-plate, if we may credit 
the fable, changed countenance with alarm; 
the hands made a vain effort to continue their 
course; the wheels remained motionless with 
surprise; the weights hung speechless; each 
member felt disposed to lay the blame on the 
others. At length the dial instituted a formal 
inquiry as to the cause of the stagnation, when 
hands, wheels, weights, with one voice protes- 
ted their innocence. But now a faint tick 
was heard below from the pendulum, who thus 
spoke : — 

" I confess myself to be the sole cause of the 
present stoppage; and I am willing, for the 
general satisfaction, to assign my reasons. 
The truth is, that I am tired of ticking." 
Upon hearing this, the old clock became so 
enraged, that it was on the very point of strik- 
ing. 

**Ijlzj wire!" exclaimed the dial-plate, 
holding up its hands. — " Very good," replied 
the pendulum: ''it is vastly easy for you. 
Mistress Dial, who have always, aa everybody 
knows, set yourself up above me, — it is vastly 
easy for you, I say, to accuse other people of 
laziness! You, who have had nothing to do all 
the days of your life but to stare people in the 
face, and to amuse yourself with watching all 
that goes on in the kitchen ! Think, I beseech 
you, how you would like to be shut up for 
life in this dark closet, and to wag backwards 
and forwards year after year as I do." ''As 
to that," said the dial, " is there not a window 
in your house, on purpose for you to look 
through?" 

'* For all that," resumed the pendulum, " it 



is very dark here: and, although there is a 
window, I dare not stop even for an instant, 
to look out at it. Besides, I am really tired of 
my way of life; and, if you wish. Til tell you 
how I took this disgust at my employment. 
I happened this morning to be calculating how 
many times I should have to tick in the course 
only of the next twenty-four hours: perhaps 
some of you above there can give me the exact 
sum." 

The minute hand, being quick at figures, 
presently replied, "Eighty-six thousand four 
hundred times." 

" Exactly so," replied the pendulum; "well, 
I i^peal to you all, if the very thought of this 
was not enough to fatigue one; and when I 
began to multiply the strokes of one day by 
those of months and years, really it is no w(ni- 
der if I felt discouraged at the prospect; so, 
after a great deal of reasoning and hesitaiion, 
thinks I to myself, I'll stop." 

The dial could scarcely keep its countenance 
during this harangue; but, resuming its gravity, 
thus replied : — 

"Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really aston- 
ished that such a useful, industrious person as 
yourself should have been overcome by this 
sudden notion. It is true you have done a 
great deal of work in your time; so have we 
all, and are likely to do; which, although it 
may fatigue us to think of, the question is, 
whether it will fatigue ns to do. Would yon 
now do me the favour to g^ve about haU-a- 
dozen strokes, to illustrate my argument?" 

The pendulum complied, and ticked six 
times at its usual pace. " Now," resumed the 
dial, "may I be allowed to inquire, if that 
exertion was at all fatiguing or disagreeable to 
you?" 

"Not in the least," replied the pendulum; 
" it is not of six strokes that I complain, nor 
of sixty, but of milliofu.** 

" Very good," replied the dial; "but recol- 
lect, that though you may think of a million 
strokes in an instant, you are required to exe- 
cute but one; and that, however often you may 
hereafter have to swing, a moment will always 
be given you to swing in." 

"That consideration staggers me, I confefla," 
said the pendulum. " Then I hope," resumed 
the dial-plate, " we shall all immediately retom 
to our duty; for the maids will lie in bed till 
noon, if we stand idling thus." 

Upon this the weights, who had never been 
accused of light conduct, used all their infla- 
ence in urging, him to proceed; when, as wHh 
one consent, the wheels began to turn, the, 
hands began to move, the pendulum b^|^ to 
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fiwing, and, to iis credit, ticked as load as e?er; 
while a red beam of the risingson, that streamed 
throagh a hole in the kitchen-shutter, ahining 
full upon the dial-plate, it brightened up as if 
nothing had been the matter. 

When the farmer came down to breakfast 
that morning, upon looking at the dock, he 
declared that his watch had gained half-an-hour 
in the night. 



STANZAS TO AN OLD FRIEND. 

Tuidemqne noUt exmlibos plMcnt 

BaUcU. 

Cabimir. 

Oome, here's a health to thee and thine; 

Trust me, whatever we may be told, 
Few things are better than old wine, 

When tasted with a friend thafs old* 
We*re happy yet ; and, in our track. 

New pleasures if we may not find, 
There is a charm in gasing back 

On sunny prospects left behind. 

Tike that famed hill in western dime, 

Through gaudy noonday dark and bare, 
That tinges still, at vesper time. 

With purple gleam the evening air; 
Ho there's a joy in former days, 

In times, and scenes, and thoughts gone by, 
As beautified their heads they raise. 

Bright in Imagination's sky. 

Time's glass is fill'd with varied sand, 

With fleeting joy and transient grief; 
Well turn, and with no sparing hand, 

O'er many a strange fantastic leaf; 
And fear not — but, 'mid many a blot, 

There are some pages written fair, 
And flow'rs that time can wither not, 

Preserved, still faintly fragrant there. 

As the hush'd night glides gentlier on. 

Our music shall breathe forth its strain. 
And tell of pleasures that are gone. 

And heighten those that yet remain : 
And that creative breath, divine. 

Shall waken many a slumbering thrill. 
And call forth many a mystic line 

Of faded joys, remember'd still. 

Again, the moments shall she bring 
When youth was in his freshest prime, 

Well pluck the roses that still spring 
Upon the grave of buried time. 



There's magic in the olden song ; — 
Tea, e'en ecstatic are the tears 

Which will steal down, our smiles among, 
Roused by the sounds of other yean. 



And, as the mariner can find 

Wild pleasure in the voiced roar 
E'en of the often-dreaded wind 

That wreck'd his every hope before : 
If there's a pang that lurks beneath — 

For youth had pangs — oh ! let it rise, 
'Tis sweet to fed the poet breathe 

The spirit of our former sighst 



We'll hear the strains we heard so oft 

In life's first, warm, impassion'd hours, 
That fell on our young hearts as soft 

As summer dews on summer flowers; 
And as the stream, where'er it hies, 

Steals something in its purest flow, 
Those strains shall taste of ecstaoies 

O'er which they floated long ago. 



E'en in our mom, when fancy's eye 

Glanced sparkling o'er a world of bliss, 
When joy was young, and hope was high, 

We could not feel much more than this: 
Howe'er, then, time our day devours. 

Why should our smiles be overcast? 
Why should we grieve for fleeting hours. 

Who find a future in the past? 

Thomas Doubleday. 



LINES WRITTEN IN SICKNESS. 

Oh, Death I if there be quiet in thine arms, 

And I must cease — gently, O gently come 
To me ! and let my soul leam no alafms. 

But strike me, ere a shriek can echo, dumb. 
Senseless, and breathless. — And thou, sickly life. 

If the decree be writ that I must die. 
Do thou be guilty of no needless strife. 

Nor pull me downwards to mortality. 
When it were fitter I should take a flight — 

But whither? Holy Pity, hear, oh hear ! 
And lift me to some far-off skyey sphere. 

Where I may wander in celestial light : 
Might it be so— then would my spirit fear 

To quit tlie things I have so loved, when seen— 

Tlie air, the pleasant sun, the summer green - 
Knowing how few would shed one kindly tenr, 

(>r keep in mind that I had ever been? 

Thomas CAurscrx. 
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Facilis desoeusuB ATemi, 
Sad rerooare gndum, superaaque eTadera iid anrasy 
Hio labor, hoc opna eat. — ^Virg. 

In the deep diacovery of the aubterranean world, a 
ahallow part would aatiaty aome mqnirera, who if two 
or three yarda were opened beneath the aurface, would 
not oare to rake the bowela of Potoai and regiona towards 
the oentre.— BiR Thoxas Browmk. 

Men haye always attached a peculiar interest 
to that region of the earth which extends for 
a few yards beneath its surface. Below this 
depth the imagination, delighting to busy 
itself among the secrets of Time and Mortality, 
hath rarely cared to penetrate. A few feet of 
ground may suffice for the repose of the first 
dwellers of the earth until its frame shall grow 
old and perish. The little coin, silent picture 
of forgotten battles, lies among the roots of 
ahrubs and vegetables for centuries, till it is 
turned into light by some careful husbandman, 
who ploughs an inch deeper than his fathers. 
The dead bones which, loosened from their 
urns, gave occasion to Sir Thomas Browne's 
noblest essay, ''had outlasted the living ones 
of Methusalem, and in a yard under ground, 
and thin walls of clay, outworn all the strong 
and spacious buildings above them, and quietly 
rested under the drums and tramplings of three 
conquests." Superstition chooses the subter- 
ranean space which borders on the abodes of 
the living, and ranges her vaults and mysteri- 
ous caverns near to the scenes of revelry, passion, 
and joy; and within this narrow rind rest the 
mighty products of glorious vintages, the stores 
of that divine juice which, partaking of the 
rarest qualities of physical and intellectual 
nature, blends them in happier union within 
us. Here, in this hallowed ground, the germs 
of inspiration and the memorials of decay lie 
side by side, and Bacchus holds divided empire 
with the King of Terrors. 

As I sat indulging this serious vein of reflec- 
tion some years ago, when my relish of philo- 
sophy and port was young, a friend called to 
remind me that we had agreed to dine together 
with rather more luxury than usual. I had 
made the appointment with bo}ish eagerness, 
and now started gladly from my solitary reveries 
to keep it. The friend with whom I had 
planned our holiday, was one of those few 
persons whom you may challenge to a convivial 
evening with a mathematical certainty of en- 
joying it; — which is the rarest quality of friend- 
ship. Many who are equal to great exigencies, 



and would go through fire and water to serve 
you, want the delicate art to allay the petty 
irritations and heighten the ordinary enjoy- 
ments of life, and are quite unable to make- 
themselves agreeable at a Ute-dtSU dinner. 
Not so my companion; who, zealous, prompt, 
and consoling in all seasons of trial, had good 
sense for every little difficulty, and a happy 
humour for every social moment; at all times 
a better and wiser self. Blessed with good but 
never boisterous spirits; endowed with the rare 
faculty not only of divining one's wishes, but 
instantly making them his own; skilful in 
sweetening good counsel with honest flattery; 
able to bear with enthusiasm in which he 
might not participate, and to avoid smiling at 
the follies he could not help discerning; ever 
ready to indulge the secret wish of his guest 
''for another bottle," with heart enough to- 
drink it with him, and head enough to take 
care of him when it was gone, he was (and yet 
is) the pleasantest of advisers, the most genial 
of listeners, and the quietest of lively com* 
panions. On this memorable day he had^ 
with his accustomed forethought, given par- 
ticular orders for our entertainment, and I 
hastened to enjoy it with him, little thinking 
how deep and solemn was the pleasure which 
awaited us. 

We arrived at the Cofiee-honse about 

six on a bright afternoon in the middle of 
September, and found everything ready and 
excellent: the turtle magnificent and finely 
relieved by lime-punch effectually iced; grilled, 
salmon crisply prepared for its appropriate 
lemon and mustard; a leg of Weldi muttoa 
just tasted as a "sweet remembrancer" of ita 
heathy and hungry hills; woodcocks with 
thighs of exquisite delicacy and essence "deeplj 
interfused" in thick soft toast; andmnahroomSy 
which Nero justly called "the flesh of the 
gods,"^ simply broiled and faintly sprinkled 

iThia trait aufficiently aooounta for the llowera whi^ 
were aeen scattered on the aepnlchre of Nero when tbe- 
popnlar indignation raged higheat against his meiiMny 
— the grateful Roman had eaten hia ranahroom irotler 
imperial auapioea. Had Lord Bjron been aonnaintqd 
with the flaTonr of choice mnahrooma, he would bav* 
turned to give it honour due after the following atmaot, 
one of the noblest in that work which, with all its 
foultaofwaywardneflaandbaate isamiraoleoflangiiaf%. 
pathos, pUyfuliieaa, sublimity, and 



When Nero periah'd by the Jnateat doom 
Which ever the deatroyer yet destroy'd. 

Amidst the roar of liberated Rome, 
The nations firee and the world oreijo^d. 

Some hand unseen strew'd flowers vpon his tomb-^ 
Perhaps the weakueaa of a heart not void 

Of feeling for some kindneaa done when powef 

Had left the wretch one tmcomipled honri 
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with cayenne. Our oonyenation was, of 
course, confined to mutual inTitationa and 
ezprenive criticisms on the dishes; the onlj 
table-talk which men of sense can tolerate. 
But the moat substantial gratifications, in this 
world at least, must hare an end: and the last 
mushroom was at length eaten. Unfortunately 
for the repose of the evening, we were haunted 
by the recollection of some highly-flavoured 
port, and, in spite of strong eyidence of identity 
from conspiring waiters, sought for the like in 
vain. Bottle after bottle was produced and 
dismissed as "not the thing," till our generous 
host, somewhat between liberal hospitality and 
josi impatience, smilingly begged uh to accom- 
pany him into the celUr, inspect the whole of 
"his little stock," and choose for ourselves! 
We took him at his word; another friend of 
riper years and graver authority joined us; 
and we prepared to follow our guide, who stood 
ready to conduct us to the banks of Lethe. 
All the preparations, like those which preceded 
similar descents of the heroes of old, bespoke 
the awfiilness and peril of the journey. Our 
host preceded us with his massive keys to per- 
form an office collateral to that of St Peter; 
behind, a dingy imp of the nether regions stood 
with glasses in his hands and a prophetic grin 
on hia face ; and each of us was armed with a 
flaming torch to penetrate the gloom which 
now stretched through the narrow entrance 
before us. 

We descended the broken and winding stair- 
case with cautious steps, and, to confess the 
truth, not without some apprehension for our 
upward journey, yet hoping to be numbered 
among that select class of Pluto's visitors, 
"qnoa ardens evexit ad SBthera virtus." On a 
gndden, turning a segment of a mighty cask, 
we stood in the centre of the vast receptacle of 
spirituous riches. The roof of solid and stoutly 
compacted brickwork, low, but boldly arched, 
looked substantial enough to defy all attacks 
of the natural enemy — water, and resist a second 
deluge. From each side ran long galleries, 
partially shown by the red glare of the torches, 
extending one way far beneath the busy tramp- 
ling of the greatest shopkeepers and stock-job- 
bers in the world; and, on the other, below 
the clamour of the Old Bailey Court and the 
cells of its victims. What a range! Here 
rest, cooling in the deep-delved cells, the con- 
centrated essences of sunny years! In this 
archway huge casks of mighty wine are scat- 
tered in bounteous confusion, like the heaped 
jewelsand gold on the " rich strond " of Spenser, 
the least of which would lay Sir Walter'n 
Fleming low! Throughout that long succession 



of vaults, thousands of bottles, "In avennea 
disposed," lie silently waiting their time to 
kindle the imagination, to sharpen the wit, to 
open the soul, and to unchain the trembling 
tongue. There may you feel the true grandeur 
of quiescent power, and walk amidst the pal- 
pable elements of madness or of wisdouL VHiat 
stores of sentiment in that butt of raciest 
sherry! What a fund of pensive thought f 
What suggestions for delicious remembrance! 
What "aids to reflection!" (genuine as those 
of Coleridge) in that hock of a century old! 
What sparkling fancies, whirling and foaming, 
from a stout body of thought in that full and 
ripe champagne ! What mild and serene philo- 
sophy in that Burgundy, ready to shed "ita 
sunset glow" on society and nature! This pale 
brandy, softened by age, is the true "spirit" 
which "disturbs us with the joy of elevated 
thoughts." That hermitage, stealing gently 
into the chambers of the brain, shall make uh 
" babble of green fields ; " and that delicate 
claret, innocently bubbling and dancing in 
the slender glass, shall bring its own vine- 
coloured hills more vividly before us even than 
Mr.* Stanfield's pencil! There from a time- 
changed bottle, tenderly drawn from a crypt, 
protected by huge primeval cobwebs, you may 
taste antiquity, and feel the olden time on 
your palate 1 As we sip this marvellous port, ^ 
to the very colour of which age has been gentle, 
methinks we have broken into one of those rich 
vaults in which Sir Thomas Broime, the chief 
butler of the tomb, finds treasures rarer than 
jewels. "Some," saith he, "discover sepul- 
chral vessels containing liquors which time- 
hath incrassated into jellies. For besides lacry- 
matories, notable lampM, with oils and aromatic 
liquors, attended noble ossuaries; and some 
yet retaining a vinosity and spirit in them, 
which, if any have tasted, they have far ex- 
ceeded the palates of antiquity; — liquors, not 
to be computed by years of annual magistrates, 
but by great conjunctions and the fatal periods^ 
of kingdoms. The draughts of consulary date 
were but crude unto these, and Opimian wine 
but in the must unto them." 

We passed on from flavour to flavour with 
our proud and liberal guide, whose eommenta 
added zest even to the text which he had to 
dilate on. A scent, a note of music, a voice 
long unheard, the stirring of the summer 

* Old port wine is more anoient to the imagination 
than any other, though in fiMt it maj bare been known 
fewer years; as a broken Gothic aroh has mure of the 
spirit of antiquity about it than a Orecian temple. 
Port reminds us of the ob<oMrrt middle ages: but bock* 
like the classical mytliology, is alirays youug. 
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THE WINE-CELLAR. 



breeze may startle us with the sudden revival 
of long-foi^gotten feelings and thoughts, but 
none of these little whisperers to the heart is 
80 potently endowed with this simple spell as 
the various flavours of port to one who has 
tried, and, in various moods of his own mind, 
relished them all. This full, rough, yet fruity 
wine, brings back that first season of London 
life when topics seemed exhaustless as words, 
and coloured with rainbow hues; when Irish 
students, fresh from Trinity College, Dublin, 
were not too loud or familiar to be borne; 
when the florid fluency of others was only tire- 
some as it interrupted one's own; when the 
vast Temple Hall was not too large or too cold 
for sociality; and ambition, dilating in the 
venerable space, shaped dreams of enterprise, 
labour, and glory, till it required more wine 
to assuage its fervours. This taste of a liquor, 
firm yet in body, though tawny with years, 
bears with it to the heart that hour when, 
having returned to my birth-place after a long 
and eventful absence, and having been cordially 
welcomed by my hearty friends, 1 slipped away 
from the table, and hurried, in the light of a 
brilliant sunset, to the gently declining fields 
and richly wooded hedgerows which were the 
favourite haunt of my serious boyhood. The 
swelling hills seemed touched with ethereal 
softness; the level plain was invested "with 
purpureal gleams; " every wild rose and stirring 
branch was eloquent with vivid recollections; 
a thousand hours of happy thoughtfulness 
came back upon the heart; and the glorious 
clouds which fringed the western horizon looked 
prophetic of golden years "predestined to 
descend and bless mankind. " This soft, highly- 
flavoured port, in every drop of which you 
seem to taste an aromatic flower, revives that 
delicious evening, when, after days of search 
for the tale of Bosatnond Cfrey, of which I had 
indistinctly heard, I returned from an obscure 
circulating library with my prize, and brought 
out a long-cherished bottle, given me two years 
before as a curiosity, by way of accompaniment 
to that quintessence of imaginative romance. 
How did I ei\joy, with a strange delight, its 
scriptural pathos, like a newly discovered 
chapter of the Book of Ruth; hang enamoured 
over its young beauty, lovelier for the antique 
frame of language in which it was set; and 
long to be acquainted with the author, though 
I scarcely dared aspire so high, and little an- 
ticipated those hundreds of happv evenings 
since passed in his society, which now crowd 
on me in rich confusion! — Thus is it that 
these subtlest of remembrancers not only re- 
vive some joyful season, but this also "contains 



a glass which shows us many more," unlocking 
the choicest stores of memory, that cellar of 
the brain, in which lie the treasures which 
make life precious. 

But see! our party have seated themselves 
beneath that central arch to eig'oy a calmer 
pleasure after the fatigues of their travel. 
They look romantic as banditti in a cave, and 
good-humoured as a committee of aldermen. 
A cask which has done good service in its day 
— the shell of the evaporated spirit — serves for 
a table round which they sit on rude but ample 
benches. The torches planted in the ground 
cast a broad light over the scene, making the 
ruddy wine glisten, and seeming by their 
irregular flickering as if they too felt the in- 
fluence of the spot My friend, usually so 
gentle in his convivialities, has actually broken 
forth into a song, such as these vaults never 
heard; our respected senior sits trying to pre- 
serve his solemn look, but unconsciously smil- 
ing; and Mr. B 1, the founder of the ban- 
quet, is sedulously doing the honours with 
only intenser civility, and calling out for fresh 
store of ham -sandwiches and broiled mush- 
rooms, to enable us to do justice to the liquid 
delicacies before us. The usual order of wines 
is disregarded; no affected climax, nosqueamish 
assortments of tastes for us here; we despise 
all rules, and yield a sentimental indulgence 
to the aberrations of the bottle. "Riches fine- 
less" are piled around us; we are below the 
laws and their ministers; and just, lol in the 
furthest glimmer of the torches lies outstretched 
our black Mercury, made happy by our leavings, 
and seeming to rejoice that in the cellar, as in 
the grskYG, all men are equal. 

How the soul expands from this narrow cell 
and bids defiance to the massive walls! What 
Elysian scenes begin to daim amidst the dark- 
ness! Now do I understand the glorious tale 
of Aladdin and the subterranean gardens. It 
is plain that the visionary boy had dlscoTered 
just such a cellar as this, and there eagerly 
learned to gather amaranth ine fruits, and range 
in celestial groves, till the Genius of the Ring, 
who has sobered many a youth, took him in 
charge, and restored him to common air. 
Here is the true temple, the inner shrine of 
Bacchus. Feebly have they understood the 
attributes of the benignant god who have re- 
presented him as delighting in a garish bower 
with clustering grapes; here he njoioes to fity 
in his true citadel, amidst his mightier trem- 
sures. Methinks we could now, in prophetie 
mood, trace the gay histories of these his em- 
bodied inspirations, among those who shall 
feel them hereafter; live at once along a thou- 
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land lines of sympathy and thooght which 
they shall kindle; reverse the melancholy 
musing of Hamlet^ and trace that which the 
bunghole-stopper confines to "the noble dost 
of an Alexander/' which it shall quicken; and, 
peeping into the studies of our brother con- 
iributors, see how that vintage which flushed 
the hills of France with purple, shall mantle 
afresh in the choice articles of the New MonUdy 
Magazine, 

But it is time to stop, or my readers will 
suspect me of a more recent visit to the cellar. 
They will be mistaken. One such descent is 
enough for a life; and I stand too much in 
awe of the Powers of the Grave to venture again 
80 near to their precincts. 

T. M. Taltouu). 



ODB TO A NIGHTINGALE. 

Hy heart aohes, and a drowsy numbness pains 

My seose, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe- wards had sunk : 
Til not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness,— 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of sunmier in full-throated ease. 



O, for a draught of vintage ! that hath been 
Cool'd a long age in the deep-delved earth. 
Tasting of Flora and the country green. 

Dance, and Proveufal song, and sun-burnt 
mirth. 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim. 
And purple-stained mouth, 
Thai I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 



Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves host never known. 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret. 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs. 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and 
dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes. 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 



Away ! away ! for I will fly to thee. 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards. 
Already with thee ! tender ii the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne. 
Clustered around by all her stany Fays; 
But here there is no light. 
Save what from heaven is with tiie breesesblowB 
Through verdurous glooms and winding 
mossy waya 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet. 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boufl^; 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 

Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
Wliite hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast fading violets covered up in leaves; 
And mid-May's eldest child, 
Tlie coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer 
eves. 

Darkling, I listen ; and, for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Call'd him soft names in many a mused rhyme^ 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die. 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 
Still would'st thou sing, and I have ears in vain. 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 

Thou wast not bom for death, immortal bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night, was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for 
home. 
She stood in tears amid the alien coin; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Cliarra'd magic casements, opening on the foann 
Of perilous seas, in faiiy lands forlorn. 

Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me baclc from thee to my sole self ! 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu ! adieu I thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hillside ; and now *tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music :— Do I wake or sleep? 

John Keatc. 
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WhtAer ia tke Ift|i0e of mf«i mad im tke ^iowd visk eack »e v n|iCKre. di»Bk 
CfMne of tw ' jgigjiM ye bear. ;ke aore 4ar- , eack .fihcttunie leveJasioB. ~ 
waaa/L poitiOBi of eack atto's aarsre wiH ke ed tkat pomi wkece aH lamrr aJ ec tio f wili 
taSkd oat. a»i kk deciea, aad s keicfixe tfce ke M eiged in oae aksorkia^ PlreRBee, 
cicaKBta of kti keavea ckaare : vketker vkea tke awfoi oearacas of tke perfect kyve^ 
tke kiviar vffl Van to tkini for kaowied^ viU djsnire all ocker ties aad svmDov 
aad tke £trj awl emtr^tde to Tatae peace, ail ocker Icefia^ ; aad wkca tke 
aad tke active aad earaest to fnnr vearr of : aad eoafkleced soaL kefore Meitiag » 
•tm^^ awl ackiereEBes:, aad to kmj^' for into tkat sea of fizkt wkiek viU be its 
teadcfaeai aad repoae. aad tke rested to meat for ever. tkaS tara to take a lait foad 
begiaaaevlifoofacpifatioa.aadtkaae wko '. look of tke aov gkieiicd bat tkciekr kMtt 
kad \fmg laia *ati«i«l witk tke kamUe eoa- ; eoapaaioa of so mack aa^vtsk aad so auar 
ftifafntt of tke beatific atate, to jcaia after ^ jojt t Bat ae eaaaot fti eoateaiplale tke 
dw coadifinaa of a kifiier boa^, ae caaaol pt o afi eit witkoat paia : tkerefore it vill aot 
tdL ProbablT. It maj be, too, tkat tke;bef!rf; aottill aecaa coateaiplaie it witk 
teadeacj of ererf tkoo^t aad feriiag viU joj : for keavea is a sceae of b&as aad 
be togiaritate towards tke great ceatie, to . rrrompaaae, aoiof sorrow aad berea^ 
w a ugt ia one augktj aad aU-absorbiar j 

Tf*^ Tke tktnt foir knowledge aiar fiad , ^— ^— 
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of tke Diviae Katare-4a wkick iadeed aH ; HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. 

BHij ke eoatamed. It maj be tkat all ; 

kp^pagswiDbefiBaUTreaolfediatostriTiag; Two gtorioos fbtores fie before as: Ike- 
after a ckxer vaioa witk Godf aad an koBiaa piugieas of tke race kere, tke pr ogi t as of 
afcctioai merged ia tke desue to be a par- . tke maa kereafto'. Hutorj iaaieates tkat 
taker ia His aatore. It maj be tkat in fbtore tke iadiTidiial maa needs to be transplaaled 
stages of €faT progress, we skall become in order to excel tke past. He appeals U> 
Bkoie aad more serered from tke knman, bare reacked kis perfection ceatories 
aad joiaed to tke dirine ; tkat, stalling on , ago. Men lired tken wkom we bave nerer- 
tke tkreshold of tke eternal world witk tke jet been able to surpass, rarelj evea 
oae bdored being wko bas been tbe part- . to equaL Onr knowleoge bas, of coane, 
aer of oar tboaghts and feelings on this gone on increasing, for tkat is a material 
eartk, we maj find, as we go forward to the capable of indefinite accomnlation. Batfor- 
goal, aad near upward to the throne, and power, for the highest reach and range o£ 
dire deeper and deeper into the mjsteries ; mental and spiritnal capacitj ia ererr fiae, 
and immensities of creation, tkat affection the lapse of two or three thoasaadjears kas 
will gradoallr emerge in thought, and the shown no sign of increase or improT^aeat. 
erariags an^ jeamin^ of the heart be ! What sculptor has surpassed ^liaias ? Wkal 
calmed and superseded bj tbe sublimer in- poet has transcended ^Eschjlus, Homer, or 
terests of the perfected intelligence ; that the the author of the Book of Job? What do- 
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.and capadtf , sM to Hiitc (Miad«E 
leftp QuU lUMvd; DOtlopotoi 
■*tr bniii* iota • bathed, M " 
fellDW-meii into a feftile tad 
If this be lo, both our practkal eoaiae and 
-our sti«cal»liTe difficoltMi aic fn^dj dear- 
th. The timid foniins fitm the dnties 
■od tempUtioiu of Uie votU, the Mjfich 
-coddlen and nnrsen of theii on WMdc, the 
sednlouH cQ]tir«t*rs eitberof a «>1d iolellec; 
<~>r of a terveni Epiritoalilm, have alike de- 
serted or mtstakea Quit tnitsion, and turn- 
ed their back Dp<»i the goal. The philan- 
thropitu, in the mesiare of (heir wigdom and 
their purity of ie«l, are the real fellow-work- 
men of the MoA High. This principle mar 
^ve us the clue to manj diepensatioas 
which at first seem dark and grierous, to 
the grand ecate and the distracting Elowne^a 
^fnatare's operations; to her merciless tn- 
ronsi deration for the individual wben the 
ts of the race are in question : 
BocwfTil ortb* tjpe ■hswau, 



Noble iodIb are sacrificed toignoblemajttps) 
ihe good champion ofleo falU, tb« wrr.ni^ 
competilor often wioi g bot th« gntat ear nf 
bnmaiii^ more* forward by ibnaa ttrjttep* 
which rerolt our »ynpatlnai anrf ttmh em 
lunca, Bad wUcb, if «« imiVf, w« mttaid h^tt 
athcrwiM. 
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Acmidinglj the vbola world aataiaL. 

coosixtiDg of beaTea aad ca 
the whole world politic, '•"'"'" 
and people : or lo maeb of it 
. ered ia the prophe^- And the thiaga ta 
that woiM ■vnify the analogotu thiagi in 
this. For the heaieat, and tbe tUnga 
therein, signify thronea and dignitiea, and 
those who epjoy them ; and tbe earth, vilb 
the things thersMi, tbe inferior people ; and 
the lowest parts of the earth, called Hades, 
or Hell, tbe lowest or moat miaeiable part 
of them. Whence, ascending towards 
heaven, and descendinr to the earth, are 

Eat for rising and falling in power and 
ononr : rising ont of the earth or waters, 
and falling into them, for the risinf; np lo 
any dienity, or dominion, ont of (he inferior 
state of the people, or falling down ftnm tbe 
same into that inferior state ; descending 
into the lower parte of the earth, for d*»cend- 
ing to a *ery low and unhappy state ; speak- 
ioji; with a faint voice out of the dust, for 
being in a weak and low condition ; moving 
frnni oiM place to another, for translation 
from one office, dignity, or dominion to an- 
other; gtemt eartbqaakes, and tbe shaking 
of heaven and earth, frir the shnking of do- 
miaioan, «> as to diswact or overthrow them : 
Hm fr^i^nfc a neiv heaven and earth, and 
ehK paamoK awny of itn old one, or tht be- 
jjiiwiivy Hitd rmi ftf the world, for the rise 
and iWijm fvf tlw l>oHy pivlittc nignified there- 
Hy. 

fii tbf hpavfln", th* mti sik) moon are, by 
till' mtfi^ivtfw nf drcaiwi, ptt( for the per- 
smttr of Ifinire and (^n««n». But in itacred 
[*f«jih#i*v, i»1t(ch ("jTui* Mt iiingle pentoni. 
tl«iimt-Lt([lirt CotThe ^hftlemeciMand race 
•if^tiiiKir/mth^ kitigdoittM' kinydonig ofOi* 
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world politic, shining with resaX power and 
gloiy ; the moon for the boa j or the com- 
mon people, considered as the king's wife ; 
the stars for subordinate princes and great 
men. or for bishops and rulers of the people 
of Grod, when the sun is Christ ; liglit for 
the glory, truth, and knowledge, wherewith 
great and good men shine and illuminate 
others ; darkness for obscurity of condition, 
and for error, blindness, and ignorance; 
darkening, smiting, or setting of the sun, 
moon, and stars, for the ceasing of a king- 
dom, or for the desolation thereof, pro- 
portional to the darkness ; darkening the 
8 an, turning the moon into blood, ana fall- 
ing of the stars, for the same ; new moons, 
for the return of a dispersed people into a 
bodr politic or ecclesiastic. 

Fire and meteors refer to both heaven 
and earth, and signify as follows : Burning 
anything with fire, is put for the consuming 
thereof by war ; a conflagration of the earth, 
or turning a country into a lake of fire, for 
the consumption of a kingdom by war ; the 
being in a tumace, for the being in slavery 
under another nation ; the ascending np of 
the smoke of any burning thing for ever and 
ever, for the continuation of a conquered 
people under the misery of perpetual sub- 
jection and slavery j the scorching heat of 
the sun, for vexatious wars, persecutions, 
and troubles inflicted by the king ; riding on 
the cloads, for reippaing over much people ; 
covering the sun with a cloud, or with smoke, 
for oppression of the king by the armies of 
an enemy ; tempestuous winds, or the mo- 
tion of clouds, for wars; thunder, or the 
voice of a cloud, for the voice of a mul- 
titude ; a storm of thunder lightning, hail, 
and overflowing rain, for a tempest of war 
descending from the heavens and clouds 
politic on the heads of their enemies : rain, 
if not immoderate, and dew, and living water, 
for the graces and doctrines of the Spirit ; 
and the defect of rain, for spiritual barren- 
ness. 

In the earth, the dry land and congregat- 
ed waters, as a sea, a river, a flood, are put 
for the people of several regions, nations, 
and dominions ; imbitterins^ of waters, for 
great affliction of the people by war and 
persecution ; turning tnings into blood, for 
the mystical death of bodies politic — that is, 
for their dissolution ; the overflowing of a 
sea or river, for the invasion of the earth 
politic, by the people of the waters ; drying 
np of waters, for tne conquests of their re- 
gions by the earth ; fountains of waters, for ; 



cities, the permanent heads of river politic ; 
mountains and islands, for the cities of the 
earth and sea politic, with the territories and 
dominions belonging to those cities; dens 
and rocks of mountains, for the temples of 
cities ; the hiding of men in those dens 
and rocks, for the shutting up of idols in 
their temples ; houses and ships, for fami- 
lies, assemblies, and towns in tne earth and 
sea politic : and a navy of ships of war, for 
an army ot that kingdom that is signified 
by the sea. 

Animals also, and vegetables, are put for 
the people of several regions and con- 
ditions : and particularly trees, herbs, and 
land-animalfl, tor the people of the earth poli- 
tic ; flags, reeds, and fishes, for those ot the 
waters politic ; birds and insects, for those 
of the politic heaven and earth ; a forest, for 
a kingdom ; and a wilderness, for a deso- 
late and thin people. 

If the world politic, considered in pro- 
phecy, consists of many kingdoms, they are 
represented by as many parts of the world 
natural, as the noblest by the celestial ftume, 
and then the moon and clouds are put for 
the common people ; the less noble, by the 
earthi sea, and nvers, and by the animals or 
vegetables, or buildings therein ; and then 
the greater and more powerful animals and 
taller trees, are put for kings, princes, and 
nobles. And because the whole kingdom 
is the body politic of the king, therefore the 
sun, or a tree, or a beast, or oird, or a man, 
whereby the king is represented, is put in a 
large signification for the whole kingdom ; 
and several animals, as a lion, a hetiTj a 
leopard, a goat, according to their qualities, 
are put for several kingdoms and bodies 
politic ; and sacrificing of beasts, for slaugh- 
tering and conquering of kingdoms ; and 
friendship between beasts, for peace between 
kingdoms. Yet sometimes vegetables and 
animals are, by certain epithets or circum- 
stances, extended to other significations; 
as a tree, when called *' the tree of life " or 
** of knowledge f* and the beast, when called 
" the old serpent," or worshipped. 
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[JoRX Bat (or Wbat), born at Black NotI«y« 
Engtand, 1687, mam the aoa of a blackmlth. H* 
educated at Cunbrldge, and was for a time lecturer on 
Greek, and Mathematical inetmctor in Trinity Oo11pk«*. 
Lat<T be took church erden, which he eoon reeixned» 
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He achioTed high distinctioii as a naturalist, and ig the 
author of numerous raluable works, among which are: 
" QUatogu$ Plantarum AngKu " (1670) ; " Methodut IHan- 
tarmn NotMi " (1682) ; ** The Wiidotn of God Mani/etted in 
the Wor1» of OreaOon " (1691) ; *^ A CoUection of English 
iVoMrbi '* (1690). He died'in 1705.J 

Let U8 then consider the works of God, 
and observe the operations of his hands : 
let ns take notice ot and admire his infinite 
wisdom and goodness in the formation of 
them. No creature in this sublunary world 
is capable of so doing beside man ; jet we 
are deficient herein : we content ourselves 
with the knowledge of the tongues, and a 
little skill in philology, or history perhaps, 
and antiquity, and neglect that which to me 
seems more material. I mean natural his- 
tory and the works of the creation. I do 
not discommend or derogate from those 
other studies: I should betray mine own 
ignorance and weakness should I do so ; 
I only wish they might not altogether jostle 
out and exclude this. I wish that this 
might be brought in fashion among ns ; I 
wish men would be so equal and civil, as not 
to'disparage, deride, and vilify those studies 
which themselves skill not of, or are not 
conversant in. No knowledge can be more 
pleasant than this, none that doth so satisfy 
and feed the soul ; in comparison whereto 
that of words and phrases seems insipid and 
jejune. That learning, saith a wise and 
observant prelate, which consists only in the 
form and pedagogy of arts, or the critical 
notion upon words and phrases, hath in it 
this intrinsical imperfection, that it is only so 
far to be esteemed as it conduceth to the know- 
ledge of things, being in itself but a kind of 
pedantry, apt to infect a man with such odd 
nnmours of pride, and affectation, and curi- 
osity, as will render him unfit for any great 
employment Words being but the images 
of matter, to be wholly ^ven up to the study 
of these, what is it but Pygmalion's frenzy 
to fidl in love with a picture or image. As 
for oratory, which is the best skill about 
words, that hath by some wise men been 
esteemed but a voluptuary art, like to cook- 
ery, which spoils wholesome meats, and helps 
unwholesome, by the variety of sauces, 
serving more to the pleasure of taste than 
the health of the body. 



ALL THINGS NOT MADE FOR MAN. 

There are infinite other creatures with- 
out this earth, which no considerate man 



can think were made only for man. For 
it seems to me highly absurd and unrea- 
sonable to think that bodies of such vast 
magnitude as the fixed stars were only 
made to twinkle to us ; nay, a multirude of 
them there are that do not so much as twin- 
kle, being, either by reason of their distance 
or their smallness, altogether invisible to the 
naked eye, and only discoverable by a tele- 
scope ; and it is likely, perfecter telescopes 
than we yet have may bring to light many 
more ; and who knows how many lie out of 
the ken of the best telescope that can possi- 
bly be made ? And I believe there are many 
species in nature, even in this sublunary 
world, which were never taken notice of by 
man, and consequently no use to him, which 
yet we are not to think were created in 
vain ; but may be found out by, and of use 
to, those who shall live after us in future 
ages. But though in this sense it be not 
true that all things were made for man, yet 
thus far it is, that all the creatures in the 
world may be some way or other useful to 
us, at least to exercise our wits and under- 
standing, in considering and contemplating 
of them, and so afford us subject of admir- 
ing and glorifying their and our Maker. 
Seeing, men, we do believe and assert that 
all things were in some sense made for us, 
we are thereby obliged to make use of them 
for those purposes for which they servo us, 
else we frustrate this end of their creation. 
. . . • Some reproach methinks it is to 
learned men that there should be so many 
animals still in the world whose outward 
shape is not yet taken notice of or described^ 
much less their way of generation, food, 
manners, uses, observed. 

John Bay. 



All men are mad in more or less degree 
And differ only as the case may be. — Boilcau. 



INOCULATION FOR SMALL-POX, 

EIGHTY YEARS BEFORE JENXER. 

[Ladt Mary Wortlkt Montagu, was Iwm at 
Thoreiiby, Notts, England, in 1690. She was a daughter 
of the Ihike of Kingston, and second cousin to the 
noTelist Fielding. Besides the literary distinction that 
she obtained through the brilliant "LetUn*' written 
daring her traTels, she is noted for baring Introduced 
imall-pox Inoculation into England. Died in 1762.] 
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•greed OB, Bor sore j iifi% ncqmPtd hf God 
Almij^U'^ tkaa a perfect sidiiraBQB to Hk 
vill in jlI! tidig^ ; nor caa I l^osk aaj £s- 
pootkm of miad «aa eatiier pSeaae Hjb Bore, 
or beeoiBe «s better, thaa thai of beiaj^ sat- 
isfied wilk all He ^es, sad eoBtested vitk 
mil He takes avaj. Koim, I ma ssre, caa 
be of mofe bonor to God, sor of soie emse 
to onrselTes. For, if ve eosuiider ffiat ms 
osr Mmker, ve csii&ol conleBd wisb Him ; if 
ms oor Fmtber, weosgbt sottodistrmst Him ; 
so thai we mm j be eonfidenty vbmlever He 
does is intended for ^ood ; mad wbrnlerer 
bmppens thmt we iBterprei otbenrise, yet ve 
emn get nothing bj re|Hning, nor amve mnj- 
thing b J resisting. 

Bat if it were fit for ns to reason with 
God Almi^htT, mad jonr ladyship's loss were 
mcknowleaged ms eremtms it oooldhmTebeen 
to mnj one, jet, I Soabt, joa would hmre but 
ill grace to complmin mt the rate jon hmre 
done, or rather ms joa do ; for the first emo- 
tions or passions mmj be pmrdoned ; it is 
onlj the continnmnce of them which mmkes 
them inexcusable. In this worid, mmdmm, 
there is nothing perfectlj good ; mnd whmt- 
ever is called so. is bat either compmrmtiTelT 
with other things of its kind, or else with 
the evil that is mingled in its composition ; 
so he is m good man who is better tnmn men 
commonly are, or in whom the good quali- 
ties are more than the bad } so in the course 
of life, his condition is esteemed good which 
is better than that of most other men, or in 
which the good ciroumstances are more than 
the eyil. By this measure, I doubt madam, 
your complaints ou?ht to be turned into ac- 
knowledgments, and your friends would have 
cause to rejoice rather than condole with 
you. When your ladyship has fairly consid- 
ered how God Almighty nas dealt with you 
in what He has given, you may be lefl to 
judge yourself how you have dealt with Him 
in your complaints for what He has taken 
away. If you look about you, and consider 
other Uvea as well as your own, and what 
your lot is, in comparison with those that 
nave been drawn in the circle of your know- 
ledge ; if you think how few are bom with 
honor, how many die without name or chil- 
dren, how little beauty we see, how few 
friends we hear of, how much poverty, and 
how many diseases there are in the world, 
you will fall down upon your knees, and, in- 
stead of repining at one affliction, will ad- 
mire so many blessings as you have receiv- 
ed at the hand of God. 

To put your ladyship in mind of what you 
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are, mad of fibe adrmtages which jon hmye^ 
woili look fike m deaga to flmtter yon. Bat 
this I auiT smjythmtve will pity yon msmndi- 
ms joa ptemse, if joa will tdl as who thej^ 
mie i^KMBi joa thmk, apoa mO circamstma- 
ees, joa hmve reason to envy. Now, if I 
had m fluster who gave me mil I could msk^ 
bat thoaght fit to tmke one thing from me 
again, either beeaose I used it iU, or gmva 
mjself so much over to it ms to neglect whmt 
I owed to him, or to the world ; or, perhmps 
becmose be would show his power, mnd pat 
me in mind from whom I held mil the rest, 
would joa think I hmd mnch remson to com— 
plmia of hard osmge, mnd never to remem- 
her mnj more whmt wms left me, never to for- 
get what wms tmken mwmj? 

It is true joo hmve lost a child, mnd mil' 
thmt could be lost in m child of thmt mge ; but. 
jon hmve kept one child, mnd jou mre likelj* 
to do so long ; jou hmve the mssurence of' 
mnother, and the hopes of manj more. Yon. 
hmve kept m husband, great in employment,, 
in fortune, and in the esteem of good men. 
Tou have kept your beauty and your health,, 
unless you have destroyed them yourself, or 
discouraged them to stay with you by using- 
them ill. Ton have friends who are ms kind, 
to yon ms yon can wish, or ms you can give* 
them leave to be. You have honor and: 
esteem from all who know you ; or if ever ik 
fails in any degree, it is only upon that point, 
of your seeming to he fallen out with Godi 
ana the whole world, and neither to care for 
yourself, nor anything else after what yoik 
have lost 

You win say, perhaps, that one thing was. 
all to you, and your fondness of it made yon. 
indifferent to everything else. But this, H 
doubt, will be so far from justifying you, thak 
it will prove to be your fault as well as your 
misfortune. God Almighty gave you all tho* 
blessings of life, and you set your heart 
wholly upon one, and despise or undervalue- 
all the rest ; is this His fault or yours ? Nay, 
is it not to be very unthankful to Heaven, as 
well as very scornful to the rest of the world ? 
is it not to say, because you have lost one- 
thing God has given, you thank Him for no- 
thing He has left, and care not what He- 
takes away 7 is it not to say, since that one 
is gone out of the world, there is nothing 
left in it which you think can deserve your 
kindness or esteem ? A friend makes a feast^ 
and places before me all that his care or kind- 
ness could provide ; but I set my heart upoi^ 
one dish alone, and if that happens to be 
thrown down, I scorn all the rest, and though 
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he sends for another of tbe lame kind, yet 
I rise from the table in a rage, and saj : 
** Mj friend is become mjenemj, and he has 
done me the greatest wrong in the world." 
Hare I reason, madam, or good erace in 
what I do 7 or woald it become me better to 
eat of the rest that is before me, and think 
no more of what had happened, and coold 
not be remedied 7 

Christianity teaches and commands ns to 
moderate our passions : to temper our af- 
fections towaras all things below; to be 
thankful for the possession, and patient an- 
-der the loss, whenever He who gave shall 
aee fit to take away. Your extreme fond- 
ness was perhaps as displeasing to God be- 
fore as now your extreme affliction is ; and 
your loss may have been a nunishment for 
your faults in the manner or enjoying what 
yon had. It is at least pioas to ascribe all 
the ill that befalls us to our own demerits, 
rather than to injustice in God. And it be- 
comes us better to adore the issues of His 
providence in the effects, than to inquire into 
the causes ; for submission is the only way 
of reasoning between a creature and its Mak- 
er; and contentment in His will is the great- 
est duty that we can pretend to, and the best 
remedy we can apply to all our misfortunes. 

Passions are perhaps the stings without 
which, it is said, no honey is made. Yet I 
think all sorts of men have ever agreed they 
ought to be our servants, and not our mas- 
ters ; to give us some agitation for entertain- 
ment or exercise, but never to throw our rea- 
son out of its seat. It is better to have no 
passions at all, than to have them too vio- 
lent ; or such alone as, instead of heighten- 
ing^ our pleasures, afford us nothing but vex- 
ation and pain. 

In all such losses as your ladyship's has 
been, there is something that common na- 
ture cannot be denied ; there is a great deal 
that good nature may be allowed. But all ex- 
cessive and outrageous grief or lamentation 
for the dead was accounted, among the an- 
cient Christians, to have something heathen- 
ish ; and, among the civil nations of old, to 
have something oarbarous ; and therefore it 
has been the care of the first to moderate it 
by their precepts, and of the latter to restrain 
it by their laws. When young children are 
taken away, we are sure they are well, and 
escape much ill. which would in all appear- 
ance have befallen them if they had stayed 
longer with us. Our kindness to them is 
deemed to proceed from common opinions 
cr Ibnd imaginations, not friendship or 



teem ; and to be grounded upon entertain- 
ment rather than use in the many offices of 
life. Nor would it pass from any person be- 
aides your ladyship to say you lost a com- 
panion and a fnend of nine years old ; though 
yon lost one, indeed, who gave the fairest 
hopes that could be of being both in time 
and everything else that is estimable and 
good. But yet that itself is very uncertain, 
considering the chances of time, the infec- 
tion of company, the snares of the world, 
and the passions of youth ; so that the most 
excellent and agreeable creature of that 
tender age might, by the course of years 
and accidents, become the most miserable 
herself; and a greater trouble to her friends 
by living long, than she could have been by 
dying young. 
Yet, after all, madam, I think your loss B9 

freat, and some measure of your grief so 
eserved, that, would all your passionate 
complaints, all the anguish of your heart, do 
anytning to retrieve it; coula tears water 
the lovely plant, so as to make it grow again 
after once it is cut down : could sighs fur- 
nish new breath, or coula it draw life and 
spirits from the wasting of yours, I am sure 
your friends would be so far from accusing 
your passion, that they would encourage it 
as much, and share it as deeply, as they 
could. But alas ! the eternal laws of the 
creation extinguish all such hopes, forbid aH 
such designs; nature gives us many chil- 
dren and friends to take them away, but 
takes none away to give them to us again. 
And this makes the excesses of grief to be 
universally condemned as unnatural, be- 
cause so much in vain ; whereas nature does 
nothing in vain ; as unreasonable, because so 
contrary to our own designs ; for we all de- 
Bign to be well and at ease, and by grief we 
make ourselves troubles most properly out of 
the dust, whilst our ravings and complaints 
are but like arrows shot up in the air at no 
mark, and so to no purpose, but only to fall 
back upon our own heads and destroy our- 
selves. 

Perhaps, madam, yon will say this is your 
design, or, if not, your desire ; but I hope 
Tou are not so far gone, or so desperately 
bent. Your ladyship knows very well your 
life is not your own, out His who lent it you 
to manage and preserve in the best way yon 
can, and not to throw it away, as if it came 
from some common hand. Our life belongs, 
in a great measure, to our country and our 
family ; therefore, by all human law, as well 
ai divine, lelf-murder has ever been agreed 
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V|>oii as the greatest crime ; and it is pun- 
ished here with the utmost shame, which is 
all that can be inflicted upon the dead. But 
is the crime much less to kill ourselves by a 
•low poison than by a sudden wound? Now. 
if we do it, and know we do it, by a long and 
continual gnef, can we think ourselves in- 
nocent 7 What great difference is there, if 
we break our hearts or consume them, if we 
pierce them or bruise them ; since all ter- 
minates in the same death, as all arises from 
the same despair ? But what if it does not 
go so far ; it is not, indeed, so bad as it might 
be, but that does not excuse it. Though I 
do not kill my neighbor, is it no hurt to 
wound him ? or to spoil nim of the conve- 
niences of life ? The greatest crime is for 
a man to kill himself; is it a small one to 
wound himself by anguish of heart, by grief, 
or despair, to ruin his health, to shorten his 
age, to deprive himself of all the pleasure, 
ease, and enjoyment of life ? . . . 

Whilst I had any hope that your tears 
would ease you, or that your ^rief would con- 
sume itself by liberty and time, your lady- 
ship knows very well I never accused it, nor 
ever increased it by the common formal 
ways of attempting to assuage it : and this, 
I am sure, is the first office of the kind I 
ever performed, otherwise than in the most 
ordinary forms. I was in hopes what was 
so violent could not be long ; but when I 
observed it to grow stronger with age, and 
increase like a stream the further it ran ; 
when I saw it draw out to such unhappy 
conseauences, and threaten not less than 
your cnild, your health and your life, I could 
no longer forbear this endeavor. Nor can I 
end it without begging of your ladyship, for 
God's sake, for your own, for that of your 
children and friends, your country and your 
family, that you would no longer abandon 
yourself to so disconsolate a passion ; but 
that you would at length awaken vour piety, 
give way to your prudence, or, at least, rouse 
np the invincible spirit of the Percies, which 
never yet shrunk at any disaster ; that you 
would sometimes remember the great hon- 
ors and fortunes of your family, not always 
the losses ; cherish those veins of good hu- 
mor that are so natural to you, and sear up 
those of ill, that would make vou so unkind 
to your children and to yourself; and, above 
all, that vou would enter upon the cares of 
your health and your life. For my part, I 
know nothing that could be so great an 
honor and a satisfaction to me, as if your 
ladyship would own me to have contributed 



towards this cure : but, bowever, none catk 
perhaps more jusUv pretend to your pardon 
for the attempt, since there is none, I am 
sure, who has always had at heart a greater 
honor for your ladyship's family, nor can 
have more esteem for you, than, madam, 
your most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant. 

8iB William Tmukm, 



THE CUSTOMS CORDON. 

[AirroN Alxxandbk ton Aubbspero (** Aiuuitiuiat 
GrQn), a popular Oennan poet, wm born April 11, 1S06. 
His poem J^eLtut Knight^ and the pieces collected 
in WdUtt of a Poet of Fimwa, gare him a place among 
the best Hying poets of his country.] 

Qua oonntry is a garden, which the timid gardener's 

doubt 
With an iron pallsado has inclosed round about ; 
But without lire folk whom entrance to this garden 

could make glad ; 
And a guest who lores sweet scenexy cannot be so y«7 

bod. 

Black and yellow Iist« go stretching round our bordm 

grim and tight; 
Custom-house and beadle- watchers guard our fh>ntleri 

day and night, — 
Sit by day before the tax-house, lurk by night I* tk* 

long damp grass. 
Silent, crouching on their stomachs, lowering round oa 

all that pass ; 

That no single foreign dealer, foreign wine, tobaoeo 

bale. 
Foreign silk, or foreign linen, slyly steal within their 

pale; 
That a guest, than all more hated, set not foot upoa 

our earth, — 
7%OMj7ili, which in a foreign soU In foreign light, ban 

haditsbirthl 

Finally the watch grows weary, when the ghostly hour 

diaws near ; 
For in our good land how many from all spectres shrink 

in fear I 
Gold and cutttnp; blows the north wind, on each limb 

doth falntness fall ; 
To the pot house steal the watchers, where both wina 

and comfort calL 

Seel there start forth fhnn the trashes, fhm tha 

night- wind's shrouding wings, 
lien with hoary packs all laden, carts upheaped witk 

richest things : 
Silent as the night-fog creeping, through the noiseless 

tracts tliey wend ; 
See I there, too, goes Thovght amongst them, towardi 

his mission's sacred end. 
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With the tmugglen mnit he tr»T0l,~he whom nothing 
hide* from sight ; 

With the murky mists go oroeping,— he the son of D«y 
aiidLlghtl 

0, come forth, ye thirsty drinkers I mmrj watchers- 
out, this way! 

FUng youi-iielvee in rank and file,— poet youreelTes in 
armed array I 

Point your muskets I sink your colors, with the firee- 

man's solemn pride I 
Let the drums give JoyfUl thunder ! —cast the Jealous 

barriers wide ! 
That with green palms all-ylctorious, proud and firee in 

raiment bright. 
Through the hospitable country Thought may wander, 

Mattering light I 



TWO ROMAN LEGENDS. 

CORIOLANUS.— CINCINXATTJS. 

[HentT Okoros Liddkll, D. D., bom in England in 
1811, studied at the Charter Ilouse ; graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1833, with the highest honors; was 
head-master of Westminster school ; cliaplain extraor> 
dinary to the Queen (18C2); became dean of Christ 
Church in 1S55, and Tic»<hancellor in 1S70; translated 
(with Dean Scott)," BoMtow's Greek Lexuxm ;" and wrote 
ft ** Hittory of Itome^ ** fh>m the earliest timet to the 
attablishment of the Empire (1855).] 

LEGEND OF CORIOLANUS AND THE YOLSCIANS. 

Caius Mar CI US was a joath of high patri- 
cian family, being of the blood of the Sabine 
kingf Ancus Marcius : and lie was brought 
up by his mother Volumnia, a true Roman 
matron, noble and generous, proud and 
stem, implacable towards enemies, unfor- 
giving towards the faults of friends. Caius 
frew up with all the faults and virtues of 
is motner, and was soon found among the 
chief opponents of the Plebeians. He won 
a civic crown of oak for saving a fellow- 
citizen at the battle of Lake RegiUus, when 
he was seventeen years of age. But he 
rained his chief fame in the Volscian wars. 
For the Romans, being at war with this peo- 
ple, attacked Corioli, a Latin city which 
then had fallen into the hands of the Vols- 
cians. But the assailants were driven back 
by the garrison ; when Caius Marcius ral- 
lied the fugitives, turned upon his pursuers, 
and, driving them back in turn, entered the 
j^ates along with them : and the city fell 
into the hands of the Romans. For this 
brave conduct he was named after the city 



which he had taken, Caius Marcius Coriol- 
anus. 

Now it happened, soon afler this, that 
there was a great dearth at Rome, and that 
Gelon, the Greek king of Syracuse, sent 
ships laden with corn to relieve the distress 
of the citizens. It was debated in the Sen- 
ate how this com should be distributed. 
Some were for giving it a^ay to the poorer 
sort ; some were for selling it at a low price ; 
but Coriolanus, who was greatly enraged at 
the concessions that had been made to the 
Plebeians, and hated to see them protected 
by their new officers, the Tribunes, spoke 
vehemently against these proposals, and 
said : " Why do they ask us for corn ? They 
have got their Tribunes. Let them go back 
to the Sacred Hill, and leave us to rule 
alone. Or let them give up their Tribunes, 
and they shall have the com." This inso- 
lent language wrought up the Plebeians to 
a height of fury against Caius Marcius, and 
they would have torn him in pieces; but 
their Tribunes persuaded them to keep their 
hands off, and then cited him before the 
Comitia to give account of his conduct. 
The main body of the Patricians were not 
inclined to imperil themselves by support- 
ing Coriolanus; so, aflersome violent strug- 
gles, he declined to stand his trial, but left 
Rome, shaking the dust from his feet against 
his thankless countrjrmen (for so he deem- 
ed them), and vowing that they should bit- 
terly repent of having driven Caius Marcius 
Conolanus into exile. 

He made his way to Antium, another La- 
tin city which had become the capital of the 
Volscians, and going to the house of Attius 
TuUius, one of tne chief men of the nation, 
he seated himself near the hearth by the 
household gods, a place which among the 
Italian nation was held sacred. When Tul- 
lius entered, the Roman rose and greeted 
his former enemy : '^ My name (he said) 
is Caius Marcius ; my surname Coriolanus 
— ^the only reward now remaining for all 
my services. I am an exile from Rome, 
my country ; I seek refuge in the house of 
my enemy. If you will use my services, I 
will serve you well ; if you would rather 
take vengeance on me, strike, I am 
ready." 

TuUius at once accepted the offer of the 
^ banished lord ;" and determined to break 
the treaty which there then was between his* 
people and the Romans. But the Yolsciana 
were afraid to go to war. So Tullios bad. 
recourse to fraud. It happened that on* 
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Atinias, a Plebeian of Rome, had been 

warned in a dream to ^o to the Consuls, 
and order them to celebrate the Great 
Games over again, because of some defect 
in their first celebration. But he was afraid 
and would not go. Then his son fell sick 
and died ; and again he dreamt the same 
dream ; but still ne would not go. Then 
he was himself stricken with palsy ; and so 
he delayed no longer, but made his friends 
carry him on a litter to the Consuls. And 
they believed his words, and the Great 
Games were celebrated again witli increas- 
ed pomp ; and many of the Volscians, being 
at peace with Rome came to see them. Upon 
this Tullius went secretly to the Consuls, 
and told them that his countrymen were 
thronging to Rome, and he feared they had 
mischief in their thoughts. Then the Con- 
suls laid this secret information before the 
Senate; and the Senate decreed that all 
Volscians should depart from Rome before 
•unset. This decree seemed to the Vol- 
scians to be a wanton insult, and they went 
home in a rage. Tullius met them on their 
way home at the fountain of Fcrentina, 
where the Latins had been wont to hold 
their councils of old ; and he spoke to them 
and increased their anger, and persuaded 
them to break off their treaty with the Ro- 
mans. So the Volscians made war against 
Rome, and chose Attius Tullius their coun- 
tryman and Caius Marcius the Roman to be 
their commanders. 

The army advanced against Rome, ravag- 
ing and laying waste all the lands of the 
Plebeians, butlettiug those of the Patricians 
remain untouched. This increased the jeal- 
ousy between the Orders, and the Consuls 
found it impossible to raise an army to go 
out against the enemy. Coriolanus took one 
Latin town after another, and even the 
Volscians deserted their own general to 
serve under his banners. He now ad- 
vanced and encamped at the Cluilian Foss, 
within five miles ot the city. 

Nothing was now to be seen within the 
walls but consternation and despair. The 
temples of the gods were filled with sup- 
pliants: the Plebeians themselves press- 
ed the Senate to make peace with the terri- 
ble Coriolanus. At length this great coun- 
cil agreed to send five men, chiefs among 
the Patricians, to turn away the anger of 
their countryman. He received them with 
the utmost sternness ; said that he was now 
general of the Volscians, and must do what 
was best for his new friends ; that if they 



wished for peace they must restore all the 
lands and places that had been taken from 
the Volscians, and must admit these people 
to an equal league, and put them on an equal 
footing with the Latins. The deputies could 
not accept these terms, so they returned to 
Rome. The Senate sent them back, to ask 
for milder terms ; but the haughty exile 
would not suffer them to enter his camp. 

Then went forth another deputation, grav- 
er and more solemn than the former, — the 
Pontiffs, Flamens, and Augurs, all attired 
in their pnestly robes, who besought him, 
by all that he held sacred, by the respect he 
owed to his country^s gods, to give them 
assurance of peace and safety. He treated 
them with gi*ave respect, but sent them 
away without relaxing any of his demands. 

It seemed as if the glory of Rome were 
departing, as if the crown were about to be 
transferred to the cities of the Volscians. 
But not so was it destined to be. It chanced 
that as all the women were weeping and 
praying in the temples, the thought arose 
among them that they mielit effect what 
Patricians and Priests had alike failed to 
do. It was Valeria, the sister of the great 
Valerius Poplicola, who first started the 
thought, and she prevailed on Volumnia, 
the stern mother of the exile, to accompany 
the mournful train. With them also went 
Virgilia, his wife, leading her two boys by 
the hand, and a crowd of other women.' 
Coriolanus beheld them from afar, as he 
was sitting on a raised seat among the Vols- 
cian chiefs, and resolved to send back them 
also witli a denial. But when they came 
near, and he saw his mother at the head of 
the sad procession, he sprang from his seat, 
and was about to kiss her. But she drew 
back with all the loftiness of a Roman ma- 
tron, and said: *' Art thou Caius Marcius, 
and am I thy mother ? or art thou the gene- 
ral of the Volscian foe, and I a prisoner in 
his camp ? Before thou kissest me, answer 
me that question. " Caius stood silent, and 
his mother went on : ^^ Shall it be said that 
it is to me — to me alone — that Rome owes 
her conqueror and oppressor ? Had I never 
been a mother, my country had still been 
free. But ( am too old to feel this misery 
long. Look to thy wife and little ones ; 
thou art enslaving thy country, and with it 
thou enslavest them." The iierce Roman's 
heart sunk before the indignant words of 
her whom he had feared and respected from 
his childhood ; and when his wife nnd child- 
ren hanging about him added their soil 
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prayers to the lofty supplications of his 
uoUiery he turned to her with bitterness of 
toul, and said : ^ my mother, thou hast 
saved Rome, but destroyed thy son I " 

So he drew off his army, and the women 
went back to Rome and were hailed as the 
saviours of their country. And the Senate 
ordered a temple to be built on the spot 
where Coriolanus had yielded, and dedicat- 
ed to " Woman*s Fortune " (Fortuna Mulie- 
bris) ; and Valeria was the first priestess of 
the temple. 

But Coriolanus returned to dwell among 
the Volscians ; and TuUius, who had before 
become jealous of his superiority, excited 
the people against him, saying that he had 
purposely spared their great enemy the city 
of Rome, even when it was within their 
grasp. So be lost favour, and was slain in 
a tumult ; and the words he had spoken to 
his mother were truly fulfilled. 

LSOEND OF CIKCIVKATUS AND THB iEQUIANS. 

In the course of the ^quian wars, Minn- 
QiuBf one of the Consuls of the year 458 
B. 0., suffered himself to be cut off from 
Rome in a narrow valley of Mount Algidus, 
and it seemed as if hope of delivery there 
was none. However, five horsemen found 
means to escape and report at Rome the 
perilous condition of the Consul and his 
army. Then the other Consul referred the 
matter to the Senate, and it was agreed that 
the only man who could deliver the army 
was L. Quinctius Cincinnatus. Therefore 
this man was named Dictator, and deputies 
were sent to acquaint him with his high 
dignity. 

Now this Lucius Quinctius was called 
Cincinnatus, because he wore his hair in 
long curling locks (cincinni) ; and, though 
he was a Patrician, he lived on his own 
small farm, like any plebeian yeoman. This 
farm was beyond the Tiber in the Vatican 
district ; and here he lived contentedly with 
his wife Racilia. 

Three years before he had been reduced to 
poverty by the necessity of paying the bail- 
money forfeited by his son Kaeso, a wild and 
insolent young man, who despised the Ple- 
beians and hated their Tribunes f like Corio- 
lanus he was impeached by one of the Tri- 
bunes for acts of indolence and violence 
against the people. His father interceded 
for him, and was likely to have prevailed, 
when one Volscius Fictor alleged that his 
brother, an old and sickly man, had been 



attacked by Eseso and a party of joxmm 
Patricians by night in ih€ Suborra, and 
had died of the treatment then received. 
The indignation of the people rose high ; 
and KsBso, again like Coriolanus, fled from 
Rome. Next year all Rome was alarmed 
by finding that the Capitol had been seized 
by an enemy during the ni^ht This enemy 
was Appius Herdonius, a Sabine^ and with 
him was associated a band of desperate 
men, exiles and runaway slaves. The Con- 
sul, P. Valerius, collected a force, and took 
the Capitol \ but he was himself killed in 
the assault, and L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, 
father of the banished Kffiso, was chosen to 
succeed him. When he heard the news of 
his elevation, he turned to his wife and said : 
" I fear, Racilia, our little field must remain 
this year unsown.'' Then he assumed the 
robe of state, and went to Rome. Now it was 
believed that Kteso had been concerned ia 
the desperate enterprise that had just been 
defeated. Perhaps he fell in the assault of 
the Capitol : at sJl events, he is heard of 
no more. His father was very bitter against 
the Tribunes and their party, to whom he 
attributed his son's disgrace, and he used 
all the power of the Consulate to thwart the 
Tribunes. At the end of his year of office» 
however, when the Patricians wished to con- 
tinue him in the consulship, he warned them 
against setting an example of violating the 
constitution, and returned to his rustic life 
as if he had never left it 

It was two years after these events, that 
the deputies of the Senate, who came to in- 
vest him with the ensigns of dictatorial 
power, found him working on his little farm. 
He was clad in his tunic only ; and as the 
deputies advanced, they bade him put on 
his toga, that he might receive the com* 
mands of the Senate in seemly disgnise^ 
So he wiped off the dust and sweat, the 
signs of labour, and bade his wife fetch hia 
toga, and asked anxiously whether all was 
right or no. Then the deputies told him 
how the army was beset by the ^quian foe, 
and how the Senate looked on him as the 
saviour of the state. A boat waa provided 
to carry him over the Tiber ; and when ha 
reached the other bank, he waa greeted bv 
the Senate, who attended him to the City, 
while he himself walked in statey with haa 
four-and-twenty lictors. 

Next day Cincinnatus chose L. Tarqni* 
tius as his Master of the Horse. This man 
was a Patrician, but. like the Dictator him- 
self, was poor, — so poor, that he could nol 
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kffordtokesp « boMe^W. ma obliged to 

Hire amoDg tbe foot Boldiera. 

That B&me daj the Dictator tuid hia Uu- 
ter oftbe Horse, came down into the Fonim, 
M^ered all the ahopa to be shut, ftnd ftll 
business to be guspcDded. All men of the 
militury aga were to meet theiu. in the Field 
of MoTB before sunset, each man with fiiTe 
davs' praviiiioDa and twelve atakea ; the 
elder men were to see to the profifliona, 
wbile the soldiers were preparing the atakea. 
Thua all was (^t readj in time: the Dicta- 
tor led them forth, and thej marched BO 
rapidly that bj night they had reached 
Mount Algidua, where the army of the Con- 
aul was hciDDied in. 

Then the Dictator, when be had diacorer- 
•d the plaoeof the enemy's army, ordered his 
men to put all their baggage down in one 

5 lace and tlicn to sarrouika tne enemy's camp. 
'heyobe7ed,Bnd each one raising a about, 
began diEginga trench and fixing bis stakes, 
eons to forma palisade round the enemy. 
The CnQEul's army, which was hemmed in, 
heard the shoutoi their brethren, and flew to 
armg; and so hotly did they fight all night. 
thatthejEquianehadnotimolAattend to the 
new foe, and next morning they found them- 
aelvGB hemmed in on all sides by the ^nch 
and palisade, so that they were dow between 
two Roman armies. They werethua forced 
to auireoder. The Dictator required them 



in the grouDt , 
them at the top. 

Cincionatus retamed to Ronie amid the 
ahouts and exultation of the rescued aol- 
dier« : they gave him a soldea crown, in 
token that he had saved the lives of many 
citizens; and the Senato decreed that he 
should enter the city in triumph. 

So Cincinnatus accomplished the purpose 
for which he had been made Dictator in 
twenty-four houre. One evening he march- 
ed forth to deliver the Consul, and the next 
evening he returned victorious. 

But he would not laydown his high office 
till he had avenged his son K»so. Accord- 
ingly he summoned Volscius Fictor, the 
accuser, and had him tried for peijur;. 
The man was condemnned and went i ' 
exile; and tbco Cincinnatiu oucemoro 
turned to hia wife and farm. 

WisnoM is to the aonl what bealth is to 
the body. 



TO THE MAN-OF-WAR-SmD. 



bilir parioili (dlt^ pcFui in Naw OtIwh ud 
nil poatlcil wiWaia ut by iiau 
etUiu lUghljr ludtd ud br oitaoi itieDglj sasdaBiiad 
Ell LwoH <!/ Onm, ii|>|i«tnd In VM; Dnm-Tofs 
In liii; ud IWo SiniMi,lD IST3. Fntm hi* nil 
bbAqUMl pmduetlau va Hlact tlu followlof gua :] 

ThoD who but iltpt an night npon th« itorm, 
Wkklng rbswkI dd Ihy prndlglgiii pluloni, 
(Buntlhs ulldiUrmt •binllthua uundadV, 

d on I ha jkj, tbj ilara thiit cradled tbaaj 

ifl point, rVr^ia 



(Mjratir a tfeek, ■ point on tha ooild'a flontlBi nat). 
Far, br al —m, (vneki^ 

Allfltlhanleht'iaamdrUtahaTaitraratbaibonwtIk 
With r»«ppaarlDg daj •• now ao bippjr and aaran^ 
Tha mj and elaallc dawn, tfaa Daihing ion. 



Thou born to match ths gala (thoa art all wisp). 
To oopa with baaTan and aarth and aaa and hDirleaoa^ 
Tbonib[poralrthat nara r Ittrl'it tbj aalli, 
Daya, avan weahi sniirad and oiimid, UuDOtli apaoH 

ndini tjrtOug, 
U diuk thou lookV on Sanagal. at mom Amarloa, 
That ipon'at amid tba lightiilag-flaih and thuBdar* 



In tbam. In thj axpa 
Wbatjojalwhaljoii 



la, had'al tbotl D; ami. 



TRENCHER FRIENDS. 

[TBiooiiia. a natin of HaGH*, "f "hoaa paraDBa) lila- 
STO a. c and diad 490 a. c. Ha wu oT noUa tdith.] 

Uany are trencher-friends ; few adhei* to 
thee in matton of diBicalty. Nothing; ia 
harder to detect than a soul, of base alli^, 
O Cyrura', and nothing of more value than 
caution. The loss of alloyed gold and sil- 
ver may be borne ; it is easy for a shrewd 
intellect to diicovcr its real quality ; but if 
a friend's heart be secretly untrue, and b 
treacherous heart be within him, this is the 
falsest thing that the gods have made for 
man, and this is the hardest of all to di*i- 
cover. For thou canst not know man*! 
mind or woman's either, before tboa bait 
proved it, like a beast of burden. 

•Wan WhlBaaBV eonplata warily paUlahaJ Ig P. 
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THE GOLDEK AGE. 

Fair fancied picture ! — worthy of thy theme ! 
Oui' hearts go to thee, and we sit us down 
'Mong the high-shadowing trees, on turf 
o'ergrown 
With flowers, and mark the lake*8 transparent 

gleam — 
The dark and sunny mountains, and the sky 

So softly delicate; and list the voices 
Of those primeval heings, joyously 

Spending the time where all around rejoices. 
Our hearts go to thee; thou hast fill'd up our 

dream 
Of a long-lost felicity, which made 

The youth of this gray world. We love thy 

theme. 
For man too has his youth, which, when 
decay'd 
He wanders feebly on his pilgrimage — 
Seems to his fancy still TUJt golden age. 

Thomas BaYDSox. 



THE SHEPHERDS* GOLDEN AGE.^ 

[William Browne, bom at TaviBtook, 1590; died, 
1(W6. The author of £i-itannia$ Pa^oraU^ the Slup- 
herd's Pip«t and other poems, is now almost forgotten. 
But in his own time he was popuUr. aud won the 
highest complimeuU from Seidell, Drayton, Jonsoii. 
and many otliers. Milton is said to have made a study 
of his style, which was modelled upon that of the Italian 
writers, and is in oonsequeuce marred by £ir fetched 
conceits. Milton's Lycidat and Browne's PhUareU are 
sometimes compared with no discredit to the latter.] 

O! the golden age 

Met all contentment in no surplusage 
Of dainty viands, but (as we do still) 
Drank the pure water of the crystal rill. 
Fed on no other meats than those they fed. 
Labour, the salad that their stomachs bred; 
Nor sought they for the down of silver swans. 
Nor those sow-thistle locks each small gHle fans. 
But hides of beasts, which when they liv'd they 

kept. 
Served them for bed and covering when they 

slept. 
If any softer lay, 'twas (by the loss 
Of some rock's warmth) on thick and spongy 

moss. 
Or on the ground; some simple wall of clay 
Parting their beds from where their cattle lay. 
And on such pallets one man clipped then 
More golden lumbers than this age again. 



I From Briiannia:t FaUoraU (song ilL book IL), by 
William Browne. 



UnkBown was then the Phrygian broideijf 

The Tyrian purple and the scarlet dye; 

Such as their sheep clad, such they wove and 

wore. 
Russet or white, or those mix*d, and no more: 
Except sometimes (to bravery inclined) 
They dy*d them yellow caps with alder rind* 
The Grecian mantle, Tuscan rpbes of state. 
Tissue nor cloth of gold of highest rate 
They never saw; only in pleasant woods. 
Or by th' embordered margin of the floods, 
The dainty njrmphs they often did behold 
Clad in their light silk robes, stitch'd oft with 

gold. 
The Arras hangings round their comely halls 
Wanted the Cerite's web and minerals: 
Green boughs of trees with fattening acorns lade, 
Hung full with flowers and garlands quaintly 

made; 
Their homely cots deck'd trim in low degree. 
As now the court with richest tapestry. 

The daisy scattered on each mead and down, 
A golden tuft within a silver crown — 
(Fair fall that dainty flower ! and may there be 
No shepherd grac'd that doth not honour thee!) 
The primrose, when with six leaves gotten graoe» 
Maids as a true-love in their bosoms place; 
Tlie spotless lily by whose pure leaves be 
Noted the chaste thoughts of virginity; 
The harebell for the stainless azui*'d hue. 
Claims to be worn of none but those are true; 
The rose, like ready youth, enticing stands. 
And wovld be cropped if it might chose the hands; 
The yellow king-cup Floi-a them assigned 
To be the badges of a jealous mind; 
The columbine, in tawny often taken. 
Is then ascribed to such as are forsaken; 
Florals choice buttons, of a russet dye. 
Is hope even in the depth of misery; 
The pansy, thistle, all with prickles set, 
The cowslip, honey-suckle, violet. 
And many hundreds more that graced the 

meads, 
Gardens and groves (where beautious Flora 

treads). 
Were by the Shepherds' daughters (as yet are 
Us*d in our cots) brought home with special care: 
For bruising them they not alone would quell 
But rot the rest, and spoil their pleasing sraeU. 
Much like a lad who in his tender prime 
Sent from his friends to learn the use of time, 
As are his mates, or good or bad, so he 
Thrives to the world, and such his actions be. 

As in the rainbow's many-coloured hue 
Here see we watchet deepened with a blue, 
There a dark tawny with a purple mix'd. 
Yellow and flame, with streaks of green betwix^ 
A bloody stream into a blushing run 
And end still with the colour which begun, 
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DrawiBg the deeper to » lighter itein. 
Bringing the highest to the deep*ft again. 
With inch rare art each miugleth with hia 

fellow, 
The blue with watchet, green and red with 

yellow; 
like to the changes which we doily see 
About the dove's nock with variety, 
Where none can say (tho* he it strict attends), 
Here one begins, and there the other ends. 
So did the maidens with their various flowers 
I>c«k up their windows and make neat their 

bowers; 
Using such cunning as they did dispose 
The ruddy peony with the lighter rose. 
The monkshood with the buglos, and entwine 
The white, the blue, the flesh-like columbine. 
With pinks, sweet-williams, that far off the 

eye 
Could not the manner of their mixtures spy. 

Then with those flowers they most of all did 
prize 
(With all their skill and in most curious wise 
On tufts of herbs or rushes) would they frame 
A dainty border round the shepherd's name. 
Or posies make, so quaint, so apt, so rare, 
As if the Muses only lived there: 
And that the after world should strive in vain 
What they then did to counterfeit again. 
Nor will the needle nor the loom e*er be 
So perfect in their best embroidery; 
Nor such composures make of silk and gold. 
As theirs, when nature all her cunning told. 

The word of mine did no man then bewitch: 
They thought none could be fortunate if rich. 
And to the covetous did wish no wrong. 
But what himself desir'd— to live here long. 

As of their songs, so of their lives they deem'd. 
Not of tlie longest, but best iierformed, esteem'd. 
They thought that Heaven to him no life did give 
"Who only thought upon the means to live. 
Nor wished they 'twere ordained to live here 

ever. 
But as life was ordain'd tliey might persevere. 

O ! happy men, you ever did possess 
No wisdom but was mixo<l with siinpleness; 
So, wanting malice, and from folly free. 
Since reason went with your simplicity. 
You search*d yourselves if all within were fair. 
And did not learn of others what you were. 
Your lives the patterns of those vii-tues gave 
Which adulation tells men now they have. 

With poverty in love we only close 
Because our lovers it most truly shows: 
When they who in that blessed age did move, 
Knew neither poverty nor want of love. 

The hatred which they bore was only this. 
That every one did hate to do amiss. 
Their fortune still was subject to their will: 
thfii want (O, happy !) was the want of ill. 



THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE. 

[Sir Richard Steele, bom in DnbUn. 1071; died at 
Llanguuuor, near Caamiarthen, Wales, Itt September, 
1729. He is distinguiabed as Die " first of the British 
periodical eeaayiata." He originated tLe Taller, and 
of its 871 nnniberi he wrote 164; and Addison wrote 86. 
The SpecUUor^ Ouardian, Rambler, and other periodicals, 
were subsequently published ou tlie model of the TatUr, 
Few men liave acted m> many differout iiarta in life: he 
was a loldier, a writer of comedies, and the author of 
The Chratian //ero— compoeed, it is said, chiefly for his 
own edification: he was a member of parliament, a com- 
miMiouer of forfeited estates in Scotland (1715), and the 
patentee of the Ruyal Company of Comedians. The fbl- 
lowing is an excellent inmmary of his oliaracter and 
life: " Steele was one of the most amiable and one of 
tlie most improvident of men. His preoepts were fkr 
better than his practice; his principles proved no match 
for his tastes. Often sinning, often repenting, always 
good natured, and generally in debt, he moltiplied 
troubles as How men will, and bore them bettor than 
most men can."] 

Charity is a virtue of the heart, and not of 
the hands, says an old writer. Gifts and alma 
are the expressions, not the essence, of this 
virtue. A man may bestow great sums on the 
poor and indigent without being charitable, 
and may be charitable when he is not able to 
bestow anything. Charity is therefore a habit 
of good-will, or benevolence, in the soul, which 
disposes us to the love, assistance, and relief 
of mankind, especially of those wlio stand in 
need of it. The poor man who has this excel- 
lent frame of mind is no less entitled to the 
reward of this virtue than the man who founds 
a college. For my own part, I am charitable 
to an extravagance this way. I never saw an 
indigent person in my life without reaching 
out to him some of this imaginar}' relief. I 
cannot but sympathize with every one I meet 
that is in affliction; and if my abilities were 
equal to my wishes, there should be neither 
pain nor poverty in the world. 

To give my reader a right notion of myself 
in this particular, I shall present him with the 
secret history of one of the most remarkable 
parts of my life. 

I was once engaged in search of the philoso- 
pher's stone. It is frequently observed of men 
who have been busied in this pursuit, that 
though they have failed in their principal de- 
sign, they have however made such discoveries 
in their way to it as have sufficiently recom- 
pensed their inquiries. In the same manner, 
though I cannot boast of my success in that 
affair, I do not repent of my engaging in it, 
because it produced in my mind such an ha- 
bitual exercise of charity as made it much 
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better thu perb*pi it would bare been luid 
I never baen loet in n pleasing: * deliiBion. 

As I did not qoestioD but I should soon have 
a new Indisa in my poBsessioo, 1 was perpetn- 
ailj taluQ up in caDuderins how to tnm it to 
the benefit of nunkiud. In order to it I em- 
ployed n whole da; in walking about this 
great city to find out proper placea for the 
wection of hoqiitals. I had likewim enter- 
taiBod that prqject, which has Bince lucveeded 
in another place, of building churches at the 
eourt-end of the town, with this only diS'erence, 
that instead of fifty, I Intended to hare built 
ft hundred, and to have seen them all finished 
In less than one year. 

I had with great p^ns and application got 
together a list of all the French Protestants; 
and, bj the beat accounts I could come at, had 
ealcnlated the value of all thoee estates and 
■fiecta which ever; one of thnn had left in his 
own country for the sake of his religion, being 
full; determined to make it up to him, and re- 
turn some of them double of what they had lost. 

Ah I was one day in mj laboratory, my 
operator, who was to fill my coffers for roe, 
and used to foot it from the other end of the 
town every morning, complained of a sprain 
in his leg that he had met with ovcr-against 
St. Clement's Church. This so affected me, 
that as a standing mark of my gratitude to 
him, and out of compsssion to the rest of my 
fellow-citizens, I resolved to new-pave every 
street within the liberties, and entered a me- 
inorandum in my pocket-book accordingly. 
About the same time I entertained some 
tbonghta of mending all the highways on this 
Nde the Tweed, and of making all the rivers 
in England navigable. 

But the project I hod most at heart was the 
settling upon every man in Oreat Britain three 
pounds a year (In which sum may be comprised, 
according to Sir William Pettit's observations, 
all thenccesnitiesof life), leaving to th»m what- 
ever else they could got by their own industij 
to lay out on eupcrfluities. 

I was above a week debating in myself what 
1 should do in the matter of impropriations. 
bnt at length came to a resolution to buy them 
all up. and restore Ihcm to the church. 

As I was one day walking near St Paul's, I 
took iome time to survey that structure, and 
not being entirely satiElied with it. though I 
could not tell why, 1 bad same thoughts of 
pulling it down, and building it np anew at 
my own expense. 

For my own part, as I have no pride in me, I 
intended to lake up with a coach and six. half a 
daiGnrootmen,and live likeaprivate gentleman. 



It happened abont tlili time that pnbHa 
matters looked vety gloomy, taxea came hard, 
the war went on heavily, people complained of 

the great burdens that were laid upon them. 
This made me resolve to set aside one morning 
to consider seriously the state of the nation. 
I was the more ready to enter on it, because I 
was obliged, whether I would or no, to sit at 
home in my morning-gown, having, after a 
most incredible expense, pawned a new suit of 
clothes, and a full-bottomed wig, for a sum of 
money, which my operator assured me was 
the last be should want to bring all our matters 
; to bear. After having considered many pro- 
' jects, I at length resolved to beat the common 
^ enemy at his own weapons, and laid a scheme 
j which would have blown him up in a quarter 
of a year hod things succeeded to my wishes. 
As I was in this golden dream somebody 
knocked at my door. I opened it, and found 
I it was a messenger that brought me a letter 
from the labontory. Tbs fellow looked so 
miserably poor that I was resolved to make hi* 
fortune before he delivered hii message. But 
seeing he brought a letter from my operaUn*, 
I concluded I was bound to it in honour, as 
much aa a prince is, to give a reward to one 
that brings him the first news of a victory. 
I knew this was the long-expected honr of pro- 
jection, and wbich I had waited for with great 
impatience above half a year before. In short, 
I broke open my letter in a transport of joy, 
j and found it as follows : — 

',' Snt, — After having got out of yon every- 
I thing yen can conveniently tpve, I scorn to 
trespass open your generous nature, and 
therefore most Ingenuously confess to you that 
1 know no more of the philosopher's stone than 
you do. I shall only tell yon for yonr comfort, 
that I coald never yet bubble a blockhead out 
of his money. They must be men of wit and 
parts who are for my purpose. This made me 
apply myself to a person of your wealth and 
ingenuity. How I have succeeded yon your- 
self can best telL — Your humble Servant t« 
command, " Thomib Whitb. 

" I have locked up the laboratory, and lail 
the key under the door." 

I was very much shocked at the nnworUiy 
treatment of this roan, and not a little mor- 
tified at my disappointment, thoagh not •■> 
much for what I myself as what the public 
suffered by it. I think, however, I ought to 
lot the world know what I designed for than,, 
and hope that such of my readers who find 
they had a share in my good intentiont will 
accept of the will for the deed. 
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THE CHOmS. 

[Frixduch GoTTLXXB Klomtocx, oJled *'Th» Ci«r* 
nan Homer,** and '^tho father of Modem German 
poetry/* ¥rae bom in Qaedlinbcvg, ProBsian Sazonj, 
July 2, 1724, and died March 14, 1803. Beddee the 
•pio poem, Meuiak, and the drama J3«niMim*« SoUaehi, 
hie two graateet worka, he wrote a number of odee and 
other poems.] 

Dear dream which I mnsC ne*er behold fhlfilled, 
Thou beamy form, more fair tlian orient day, 

Float back, and borer yel 

Before my twimming sight 1 

Do they wear crowns in vain, that they fbrbear 

To realize the heavenly portraitnre ? 

ffiiall marble hearM them all. 

Ere the bri^ change be wroo^t? 

Hail chosen raler of a f^eer world I 

For thee shall bloom the never-fading song, 

Who bidd*8t it be,— to thee 

Beligion^ honors rise. 

Tss ! oonld the grave allow, of thee Fd sing : 
Wot once would Inspiration string the lyre,^- 

The streaming tide of Joy, 

My pledge for loftier verse. 

Qreat is thy deed, my wish. He has not luiowB 
What 'tis to melt in bliss, who never folt 

Devotion*s raptures rise 

On sacred Music's wing: 

Ve*er sweetly trembled, when adoring choirs- 
Mingle their hallowed songs of solemn praise ; 

And, at each awfkil pause,. 

The unseen choirs above. 

Long float around my forehead, bUssfhl dream f 
I hear aOhrtotian people hymn their Ood, 

And thousands kneel at once, 

Jehovah, Lord, to thee I 

The people sing their Saviour, sing the Son ; 
Their simple song according with the heart, 

Yet lofty, such as lifts 

The aspiring soul from earUi. 

On the raised eyelash, on the burning cheek. 
The young tear quivers ; for they view the goal, * 

Where shines the golden crown, 

Where angels wave the palm. 

Hush I the clear song wells forth. Now flows along 
Music, as if poured artless from the breast; 

For so the Master willed 

To lead its channelled coarse. 

DMpi, strong, it seises on the swelling heart, 
fleomlng what knows not to call down the tsar. 

Or shroud the soul in gloom. 

Or steep in holy awe. 



Borne on tha deep, sk>v sooBda, a holy awn 
Aescends. Altamala voices sweep the dome^ 
Then blend their choral foroe,^ 
The theme, Jbmpmtdkig Doam^ 

Or the triumphal HaU to Him uiko ro99y 
While all the host of heaven o*er 8ion*s hill 

Hovered, and, praising, saw 

Ascend the Lord of Life. 

One voice alone, one harp alone, begina ; 
Bat soon Joins in the ever fuller choir. 

The people quake. They feel 

A glow of heavenly fire. 

Jojt Joy I they scarce support it. Bolls aloud 
The organ's thunder, — now more loud and m(ure,-«| 

And to the shout of all 

The temple trembles too. 

Bnougfa ! I sink I The wave of people bows 
Before the altar,— bows the firont to earth; 

They taifte the hallowed cup^ 

Devoutly, deeply, still. 

One day, when rest my bones beside a.fane^ 
Where, thus assembled worshippers adore. 

The conscious grave shall heave. 

Its flowrets sweeter bloom; 

And on the mom that fh>m the rock He sprang^ 
When panting Praise pursues hia radiant way, 
1*11 hear, — H« rote agaim 
Shall vibrate through the tomU 



PRECEPTS OF LIFE. 

[B4SVCH (Bknkdict) Spinoza, the eminent melft* 
physician, was bom at Amsterdam, November 24, 1G32,. 
being a member of the Portuguese-Jewish community 
in that city. On account of the pantheistic character of 
his writings he was formally expelled from the Syna- 
gogue In 1656, and was subsequently compelled by per* 
secutlon to live in seclusion, supporting hlmiielf hy 
grinding optical glasses,, and by painting. He died 
^ February 21, 1677. We make the following extract 
flrom that portion of his work on EUUet which treata 
the Deliverance of Man.] 

B J a carefal system of dul j ordering and 
linking together the affections of our body 
we may bring it to pass that we are not easi* 
ly wrought on by evil passions. For greats 
er force is needed to control emotions order- 
ed and linked according to the intellectual 

* Th« words In italics are passages fhmi an Easln* 
hymn of Luther's^ very popular in Germany. 
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order than those which are uncertain and 

loose. Wherefore the best we can compass, THE SACRIFICE OF POLYXENA, 
80 long as we have not a perfect know- 
ledge of our emotions, is to layout amethod [Eubipidm. one of the three great trmgie poets of 

and setded rules of life, to commit these to ^"^l ™ ^" »* „^^»*«°» »• ^; *^^' ">* ^*^^ ^, 

memory, and constantly to apply them to '^' "^^V. Tl^'^^jV^^^"^ 

, ■''^. 1 -^ 1 zrr J ^[)e royal hounds attacked and tore him to pieces, 

such particular cases as do commonly meet ^^^ ,,ecuH one of his ten dramas founded on theTal. 

us in life, that so our imaginaUon mav be ^^ T«,y. we glre the scene in which the beautiful vir- 

penetrated therewith, and we may ever have ^^^ Voljxon^ youngest daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 

them at hand. We laid down for example. ^ sacrificed to conciliate the gods of Greece, offended 

among the precepts of hfe, that hatred by the death of Achilles. The herald reports to Hecuh* 

should be conquered by love or high-mind- ^ow bravely her daughter met her doom: ] 
edness, not repaid in kind. Now that this 

command of reason may always be ready '^^ assembled host of Greece before the tomb 

for us at need, we should often think upon Stood in full ranks at this sad sacrifice— 

and consider the wrongs commonly done Achilles' son holding the virgin's hand 

by men, and in what manner they are ward- ^n ♦»»« mount's summit : near to him I stood ; 

ed off by a noble mind. For thus we shall Of chosen youths an honorable train 

knit the image of a wrong done us to the ^^"^ ^^^ "»«"• ****' •^6K»n8» *<> ""^J^ 
imagination of this precept which will al- [When silence had been prochilmed through the host, 

ways be at hand when a wrong is offered *°<* libations poured to the shade of Achilles, Pyrrhiw 

Hg spoke these words :— ] 

But we shall note that in ordering our "OsonofPeieus.o my father, 

thoughts and imaginations we are ever to Accept my offering. sooUiing to the dead : 

attend to that which is good in a particular Drink this pure crimson stream of virgin-blood, 

thing, that we may always be determined to ^-w*® *^* o"' cables, fill our sails, and grant 

action by an emotion of pleasure. For ex- Swift passage homeward to the Grecian host." 
ample, if one sees that he exceedeth in the [The peoplejoined in the prayer. Fyrrhusdrewfiom 

pursuit of honour, let him think of the right its scabbard his golden sword, and^ 
use thereof, and for what purpose it is to be At his nod 

pursued, and by what means to be acquired ; The noble youths stept forth to hold the maiden, 

not of the misuse and vanity of it, the in- Which.sheperceiving, with these vrords addressed them: 

consistency of mankind and the like, of " Willing I die ; let no hand touch me ; boldly 

which no man thinks except for infirmity To the upUfted sword I hold ray neck. 

of spirit. For with such thoughts do am- You give me to the gods, then give me ftee.** 

bitious men most plague themselves, when ^"** "»• appUuse, then Agamemnon cried : 

they despair of attaining the station they " Let no man touch her": and the youths drew bw*, 

are bent upon : and so venting their anger ^° " '^^^ ^~"* **»« ^^-^ ^'*"*'' "^^ ^^^•'^ 

they would fain be thought philosophers. Her robe, and ftx>m her shoulder rent it down, 

»Ti8 certain that they are most greedy of And bared her snow-white bosom, beauteous 

l.^.,^.,. «.!,« ««,v i^«^^«* ««^^« :^Z *u« l^:^ Beyond the deftest sculptor's nicest art. 

honour who are ioudcst concemincf the mis- _,. v j. .. *i. li. v i. 

f. 1.1 .. p .1 °ii XT Then bending to the earth her knee, she said ^ 

use of it and the vanity of the world. Nor -. ^u u ^ *■ i _. 

. ... !• ^ o -^ /. i.^. 1 . Ear never yet has heard more mournful words— 

18 this peculiar to the case of ambition, but ..,^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ y^„„^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ 

It 18 common to all who meet with ill-fortune g^, . ^, „y throat dost thou pwfer, behold 

and lack strength of mmd. ... bo he who ^ rtretched to meet thy sword.'» 

endeavours to govern his emotions and de- -„ ^. „ . « ^. „ . ^ ,. ^ ,^.. _**_ 

1 1 r? 1 rr J Ml X • [Even the "rugged Pyrrhus ** is touched with pMf. 

.ires purely by the love of freedom will strive, ^ ^ ^ u,nZ^ily-] 

as best he may, to know the virtues and 

their causes, and to fill his mind with the I>«^P in l^er bosom plunged the shining rteeL 

joy which arises from the true knowledge Her life-blood gushed in streams : yet e'eu In death, 

of them; but in no wise to study men's Studious of mod«ty, her beauteous UmU 

r 1*- J *. a *.*. i.1- -^ J _- 1 She covered with her robe, 
faults, nor to natter them and make merry 

with a false show of liberty ; and whoever — — 
will diligently observe and use these pre- Such is the contrast to be found in hnrnan 
cepts (for they are not difficult), assur- character, in some a benevolence that con- 
ed y in a short space of time he will be goles and bestows a relief; in others a do- 
able for the most part to guide his ac- structive persecution of their fellow-men. 
Uons after the rale of reason. (EKAnut, b. 1417, d. isss.) 



MARLOWE'S "FAUSTUS." 
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jL SKEPTIC'S ILLUSTRATION OP 

THE POSSIBILITY OF A FUTURE 

EXISTENCE. 

[Dnna Disnor, was bom at Langrea, France, Octo- 
^r 5, 1713. Among his first writings were an JSMoy 
on Merit and on Virime; and Letitr on the Blind, 
(1740). The latter esUblished his reputation, bnt it 
cost him a jear's imprisonment. In later years he 
wrote several novels, Imt his reputation is chiefly 
founded on the Encyclopidie rcneonni* d*§ £Mencct, dec 
Art$ €t MHierSf of which he and D*Alembert were 
Joint editors, and for which work his acute intellect 
and vast information peculiarly fitted him. He is con- 
sidered the head of the skeptical philosophers styled 
Sncyclopedists. He died July 30, 1784.] 

A jonng Mexican, tired of his work, waa 
sauntering one day on the seashore. He 
spied a plank, with one end resting on the 
land, and the other dipping into the water. 
He sat down on the plank, and there gazing 
over the vast space that lay spread out be- 
fore him, he said to himself: — " It is cer- 
tain that my old grandmother is talking 
nonsense, with her history of I know not 
what inhabitants, who, at I know not what 
time, landed here from I know not where, 
from some country far beyond our seas. 
It is against common sense : do I not 
see the ocean touch the line of the 
sky? And can I believe against the evidence 
of my senses, an old fable of which nobody 
knows the date, which everybody arranges 
according to his fancy, and which is only a 
tissue of absurdities, about which people 
are ready to tear out one another^s eyes ? 
As he was reasoning in this way, the waters 
rocked him gently on his plank, and he fell 
asleep. ' As he slept, the wind arose, the 
waves carried away the plank on which he 
was stretched out, and behold our youthful 
reasoner embarked on a voyage. 

La Marechale. —Alas, that is the image 
of all of us ; we are each on our planks ; 
the wind blows, and the flood carries us 
away. 

C. — He was already far from the main- 
land when he awoke. No one was ever so 
surprised as our young Mexican, to find him- 
sell out on the open sea, and he was mighti- 
ly surprised, too, when having lost from sight 
the shore on which he had been idly walk- 
ing only an instant before, he saw the sea 
touching the line of the sky on every side. 
Then he began to suspect that he might 
have been mistaken, and that, if the wind 



remained in the same quarter, perhaps he 
would be borne to that very shore and 
among those dwellers on it-, about whom his 
grandmother had so of^en told him. 

La Marechale. — And of his anxiety, you 
say nothing. 

C. — He had none. He said to himself: 
" What does it matter, provided that I find 
land ? I have reasoned like a giddy-pate, 
granted : but I have been sincere with my- 
self, and that is all that can be reouired of 
me. If it is no virtue to have unaerstand- 
ing, at any rate it is no crime to be without 
it." Meanwhile the wind continued, the 
man and the plank floated on, and the un- 
known shore came into sight He touched 
it, and behold him again on land. 

La Marechale. — Ah, we shall all of us 
see one another there, one of these days. 

C— I hope so, madam j wherever it may 
be, I shall always be very proud to pay you 
my homage. Hardly had he quitted his 
plank, and put his foot on the sand, when 
ne perceived a venerable old man standing 
by his side. He asked him where he was, 
and to whom he had the honour of speak- 
ing. " I am the sovereign of the country," 
replied the old man. " You have denied my 
existence?"—" Yes, it is true."— "And the 
fact of my empire ?"— " It is true I"—" I for- 
give you, for 1 am he who sees the bottom of 
all hearts, and I have read at the bottom 
of yours that you are of good faith ; but the 
rest of your thoughts and your actions are 
not equally innocent" Then the old man, 
who held him by the ear, recalled to him 
all the errors of his life ; and as each was 
mentioned, the young Mexican bowed him- 
self upon the ground, beat his breast, and 
besought forgiveness. 



MARLOWE'S "FAUSTUS." 

[Chbistophku Maslowz, next to Shakspeare the 
ablest of the British dramatists, was born in 1564, and 
died in 1593, from a wound received in a quarrel. His 
Tragical Eittory of the Life and Death of Doctor FauttuSt 
a powerfully concoired work, formed the basis of 
Goetho*B " Faust.** Beside this he wrote Tambwrkun, 
The Jew of Malta^ and Edtpard III., and several anony- 
mous dramas are attributed to him. By many critics Mar* 
lowe is believed to be the author of the second and third 
parts of Shakspeare*s " Henry VI."] 

Faustus.— Waoxie, bis Servant 

Fautlw. Say, Wagner, thou hast perused my wfU. 
How duet thou like it? 



n 



MARLOWE'S «FATJSTUB.'» 



IVmgmr. Sir, to wondrous well, 
A« in all humble doty I do yield 
My life «nd leeting lenrioe for your loTe. 

Three Sdiolan entec 



[UtiL 



FfmuL Gnonensy, Wa^er. 
Weloome, gentlemen. 

FInt Selwlmr, Now, worthy Fawtoa, methinki year 
lookB are changed. 

FmaL gentlemen I 

Becond Behokur. What ails Fanttnst 

J^hml. Ah, my sweet chamber-fellow, had I liTed 
with thee, then had I lived still, but now must die eter- 
nally. Look« sirs, comes he not ? comes he not ? 

Ftnt Bch. my dear Faustus, what imports this 
fear? 

Ste. Sek, J§ all onr pleasure turned to melancholy ? 

TMrd BehoUur, He is not well with being orer-soli- 
taiy. 

See. Seh, If it be so, we will hare physicians, and 
insuBtos shall be cured. 

Fkrti Sek, Tis but a surfeit, sir ; ISmu* nothing. 

r^nuL A surfeit of a deadly sin, that hath damned 
both body and soul. 

See, Seh. Tet, Faustus, look up to Hearen, and re- 
member mercy is infinite. 

I)mU, But Fau8tus*s offence can ne*er be pardoned. 
The serpent that tempted Ere may be eared, but not 
Faustus. gentlemen, hear me with patience, and 
tremble not at my speeches ! Though my heart pant 
and quiTer to remember that I hare been a student hero 
these thirty years, oh, would I had ue*er seen Wirtem- 
berg, nerer read a book ! and what wonders hare I done, 
all Germany can witness, yea, all the world : for which 
Faustus hath lost both Germany and the world ; yea, 
hearen itself— heaven, the seat of God, the throne of 
the blessed, the kingdom of Joy— and most remain in 
hell for ever. Hell, hell, for ever. Sweet Mends 
what shall become of Faustus, being in hell for ever ? 

Bee, Seh, Tet, Faustus, call on God. 

FauMt. On God, whom Faustus hath abjured? on 
God, whom Faustus hath blasphemed? O my God, I 
would weep, but the devil draws in my tean ! Gush 
forth blood instead of tears, yea, life and soul ! Oh, he 
stays my tongue : I would lift up my hands, but see, 
they hold *em, they hold *em I 

Beholan, Who, Faustus? 

FauuL Why. Lucifer and Mephistophilis. gentle- 
men, I gave them my soul for my cunning. 

Beholan, God forbid I 

FautL God forbid it indeed, but Faustus hath done 
it: for the vain pleasure of foui^and-twenty years hath 
Faustus lost eternal Joy and felicity. I writ them a 
bill with mine own blood ; the date is expired: this is 
the time, and he will fetch me. 



Fbrtl Seh, Why did not Faustus tell of this baforih 
that divines might have prayed for thee? 

Famt. Oft have I thought to have done so ; bat th» 
devil threatened to tear me in pieces if I named God : to 
fetch me body and soul if I once gscve ear to divinity ; 
and now it is too late. Gentlemen, away, lest you peiisli 
with me. 

Bee. Sek, Oh, whatmay wedo tosave Ftostus! 

FcnuL Talk not of me, bat save yourMlvsa, and 
depart. 

3Mrd Sdk. God will strengthen me ; I wm sUy wlt^ 



Firat Seh, Tempt not God, sweet friend, but let m 
into the next room and pray for him. 

HmU, Ay, pray for me, pray for me; and what 
noise soever you bear, come not onto me, for nothiiy 
can rescue me. 

See.Sek, Pray thou, and we wUl pray, that God maj 
have mercy upon thee. 

Fawi. Gentlemen, farewell ; If I live till mondBg, 
111 visit yon ; if not, Faustus is gone to heU. 

Bdutkum, Faustus, fiurewelL 

FAVtms alone.— The Qock strikes Sl«m. 
FauaL Faustus. 
Now hast thou but one bare bour to live, 
And then thou mast be damned perxwtually. 
Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven. 
That time may cease and midnight never coma. 
Fair Nature's eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day I or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day. 
That Fatatus may repent and save his sonL 
O leiUe Imte enrrite, Nodu eqni. 

The stars move still, time runs; the clock will Btrfla% 
The devil will come, and Faustus must be damned. 
Oh, I will leap to heaven : who pulls me down ? 
See where Christ's blood streams in the firmament; 
One drop of blood will save me : Oh, my Christ, 
Bend not my heart for naming of my Christ. 
Tet I will call on him : spare me, LudfiBr. 
Where is it now ? 'tis gone ! 
And see a threatening arm and angry brow. 
Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on im^ 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of Heaven. 
No ? then I will headlong run into the earth : 
Gape, earth ! O no. it will not harbour me. 
Tou stars that reigned at my nativity. 
Whose influence have allotted death aod hdl. 
Now draw up Faustus like a foggy mist 
Into the entrails of yon labouring cloud ; 
That when you vomit forth into the air. 
My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths^ 
But let my soul mount and ascend to heaven. 

The Watch strikes. 

Oh, half the hour is past: t will all be paiC mmBp 
Oh, if my soul must suffer for my sin, 
1 Impose some end to my incessant pain. 



THE WATERLOO OF HANNIBAL. 
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LfC fkofltv Uir« iB ImII b llwiWMd jmn, 

A bondred thcwiMwd, Mid at tb* lait be aBfvd • 

Voend Im 11ml tod to damned eoale. 

Wbj wert tboa not a cieatuie ivaattBg Kml? 

Or whj le tbla Immortal tbat tbonhart T 

Ob, PjtbagonM* metempqrobaala, were tbat true, 

Tbifl ■oul ebonld fly from me, aad I be Ranged 

Into eome bmtleb I— t. 

All beaata are huppy^ for wben tbeydle, 

Tbelr soole are eoon dUeolTed In elementi ; 

Bat mine most lire atOl to be plagaed in belt 

Oireed be the parents tbat engendered me ! 

Na, Faostue, coreetbjaelf, cnn» Lndfer, 

Tbat batb deprived tbee of tbe Joye of beatoi.* 

Ibe Clock atrikei Twehne. 

It etrlkee, It itrikes ; now, body, turn to air. 
Or Lucifer will bear tbee quick to ball. 



Tbnnder, and enter tbe Derlla. 

O eool, be cbanged Into email wi -Mt-dtapt, 

And ikU into tbe ooean : Be*er w fimnd. 

O mercy, Hearen, look not eo fierce on me. 

Adden and eerpents, let me breathe a while : 

Ugly bell, gape not; come not Lucifer: 

ru bom my books : O MepbiatophlUil [. 

Inter SebolariL 



Jim Beh. Gome, gentlemen, let ue go to Tlalt Ftoa* 
tue. 
For iu«*b a dreadftil night waa nerer seen 
Sioee firrt tbe world*s creation did begin ; 
Such fearful Bbrleka and criee were nerer beard ; 
Pray Hearen tbe Doctor bare escaped tbe danger. 
Ase. 8ck, help na, bearens ! sea, here are Fanstos* 
limbs. 
All torn asunder by the band of death. 

TMrd Sck. Tbe dcTil whom Fanstos serred hath 
torn hin; thus : 
For *twlxt the hours of twelTO and one. metbongbt 
I beard him shriek and call aloud for help; 
At which saase time the bouse seemed all on fire 
With dreadful horror of these damned fiends. 

Sec. 8<A. Well, gentlemen, though Flanstua* end be 
such 
As erery Christian bfsrt laments to think on ; 
Tet, for he was a scholar once admired 
For wondrous knowledge in our German school^ 
We*ll give his mangled limbs due burial ; 
And all the scholars, clothed in mourning black. 
Shall wait upon his heavy Aineral. [ Ex mm l . 

Ckorm. Cut Is the bimnch tbat might have grown 
fuU straight, 
And burned Is Apollo*s laurel bough 
Tbat sometime grew within this learned man : 
Faustus is gone I Regard his bMlish fall. 
Whose flendful fortune may exhort tbe wise 
Only to wonder at unlawfbl things; 
Wbose deepness dotb entice such forwaid wits 
Xb pvaetke more than beaTealy power ptrmtli^ 



(Thaelaasical taala of Kailofwa li frinfead la the flna 
apoatrophe to Helen of Oreeoa, whom tbe qiirit Mepbi^ 
tophilia ooi^urea iq> * between two Capidai* togratuy Iha 
aanaaal gaia of fkoatna :] 

Waa tbla the flMse that lanncbed a thooHad ahtpi 
And burned the topleaa towers of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a klaa I 
Iter lipa auck forth my soul— aee where it fliea. 
Come, Helen, coom, glta me my sonl again : 
Here will I dwell, for bearen is in tbeaelipa, 
And all la droaa that ta not Helena, 
1 will be Paris, and for k>Te of tbee, 
Inetcad ef Troy ahaU Wittenberg be aaeked ; 
And I wiU combat with weak Menelaaa, 
And wear thy ookmra on my plumed crest : 
Tea, I will wound Achillas in tbe heel. 
And thenretom to Helen for a kiss. 
Ob, thou art fklrar than tbe eyening ali^ 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars I 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When be appeared to baplsas Semele; 
More lovely than the monarch of the aky 
In wanton Aretbuaa'a axore anna ; 
And none bat tbon ahalt be my paraaoor. 



THE WATERLOO OP HANNIBAL. 

[THKODom MomiaiK, bom at Garding, Slaawidc, 
Nov. 30, 1817; atodiod law and philology at Kiel; 
travelled 1844-47 in Franco and Italy; waa appointed 
profeaaor of Roman Law at Leipaic In 1848, at Zurich 
in 1852, at Brealau in 1854, and at Deriin in 1858. He 
la best known by hia History of Rome (not yet oon* 
pleted), from which we extract] 

The two armies came to a decisive battle 
at Zama (not far, probably, from Sicca). 
Hannibal arrangea his infantry in three 
lines ; in the first division the Carthaginian 
hired troops, in the second the African 
militia and the Phoenician civic force, alon^ 
with the Macedonian corps, in the third the 
veterans who had followed him from Italy. 
In front of the line were placed 80 elephants j 
the cavalry were stationed on the wings. 
Scipio likewise disposed his legions in three 
divisions, as was the wont of the Romans, 
and so arranged them that the elephants 
could pass throngh and along the line with- 
out breaking it Not only was this disposi- 
tion completely successful, but the elephants 
making their way to the sides disordered 
also the Carthaginian cavalry on the flank| 
so that Scipio*s cavalry (which, moreover, 
was by the arrival of Massinissa's troops 
rendered far superior to the enemy) had 
little trouble in dispersing them and were 
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THE RIGHT OP PROPERTY. 



soon engaged in full pursuit The struggle 
in the case of the infantry was more severe. 
The conflict lasted long between the first 
divisions on both sides ; at length, in the 
extremely bloody hand to hand encounter, 
both parties fell into confusion, and were 
obliged to seek a support in the second 
divisions. The Romans found that support ; 
but the Carthaginian militia showed itself 
80 unsteady and wavering, that the Merce- 
naries believed themselves betrayed, and a 
hand-to-hand combat arose between them 
and the Carthaginian civic force. But Han- 
nibal now hastily withdrew what remained 
of the first two lines to the flanks, and push- 
ed forward his choice Italian troops along 
the whole line. Scipio, on the other hand, 
gathered together in the centre as many of 
the first line as still were able to fight, and 
made the second and third divisions close 
on the right and lefl of the first. Once 
more on the same spot began a still more 
fearful conflict; HannibaFs old soldiers 
never wavered, despite the superior num- 
bers of the enemy, till the cavalry of the 
Romans and of Massinissa, returning from 
the pursuit of the beaten cavalry of the 
enemy surrounded them on all sides. This 
not only terminated but annihilated the 
Punic army ; the same soldiers who, four- 
teen years before, had given way at Cannae, 
had retaliated on their conquerors at Zama. 
With a handful of men Hannibal arrived, 
a fugitive, at Hadrumetum. 



THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. 

pCRNST MoRiTZ Arndt, pfttrlot, scholar, trareller and 
poet, waa born I>ec. 20, 17G9, at Schoritz, in Rflgen. 
His profle and poetry alike are of high excellence and 
have takon Btrong hold upon the national feeling.] 

"Which ie the German *a fatherland ? 

Is*t Pmasia's or Swabia*B land ? 

I«'t where the Rhine's rich vintage streams ? 

Or where the Northern sea gull screams? — 

Ah, no, no, no! 
His fatherland's not bounded so I 

Which Is the Grennan*s fatherland ? 
Bararia's or Styria's land ? 
Is 't where the Marsian ox unbends? 
Or whore the Marksman iron rends ? •» 

Ah, no, no, not 
His fatherland's not bounded so. 

Which is the German's fatherland f 
Fomerania's, or Westphalia's land? 



Is it where sweep the Dnnlan wares? 

Or where the thundering Danube raves t«" 

Ah, no, no, nol 
His fatherland's not bounded so! 

Which is the German's fatherland? 
O, tell mo now the famous land 1 
Is 't Tyrol, or the land of Tell ? 
Such lands and people please me welL«> 

Ah, no, no, no I 
His fatherland's not bounded so t 

Which is the German's fatherland? 
Come, tell me now the famous land. 
Doubtless, it is the Austrian state. 
In honors and in triumphs great— 

Ah, no, no, no I 
His fatherland's not bounded so I 

"Which is the German's fatherland? 
So tell me now the famous land I 
Is 't what the Princes won by sleight 
From the Emperor's and Empire's right?-* 

Ah, no, no, no I 
His fatherland's not bounded sot 

Which is the German's fatherland ? 
So toll me now at last the land I— > 
As far 's the German accent rings 
And hymns to God in heaven sings,-* 

That is the land,— 
There, brother, is thy fatherland ? 

There is the German's fatherland. 
Where oaths attest the grasped hand,— 
Where truth beams from the sparkling 9J9§f 
And in the heart love warmly lies; — 

That is the land, — 
There, brother, is thy fatherland I 

That is the German's fatherland. 
Where wrath pursues the foreign band,-* ' 
Where every Frank is held a foe, 
And Germans all as brothers glow ;— 

That is the land, — 
All Germany's thy fatherland 1 



THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY. 

[JcRnrr BnrTHAM, the eminent writer on ethics asd 
jurisprudence, and founder of the utilitarian school of 
philosophy, was bom in London, February IS, 1748, and 
died June 6, 1832. Among his works are : D^enrw of 
Tniry (1787); Jntroduetion to Ou Prine^^ oj MonU 
and LegidaUon (1789); TreaUa^ <m OhU and P^mal 
LtgidatkmOSOli); and RatUmaU o/ Jndieki AidfMM, 
(1S27). ** The style of Mr. Bentham,** says Haxlltt, ** la 
unpopular, not to My unintelligible . . • His works 
have been translated into French— they oagbt to 1w 
translated into KuglSsb.** Macanlaj anjt that 



TO THE SEA. 



fluuB Ibniid EsglUh JwiipradeiiM ft glbbtrldi and Itft it 
• Seleace.] 

The laws, in creating property, have creat- 
ed wealth; but, with respect to poverty, it 
is not the work of the laws, — ^it is the prim- 
itive condition of the human race. The 
man who lives only from day to day, is pre- 
cisely the man in a state of nature. The 
savage, the poor in society, I acknowledge, 
obtain nothing but by painful labour ; but 
in a state of nature what could he obtain but 
at the price of his toil ? Has not hunting 
its fatigues, fishing its dangers, war its un- 
certainties ? And if man appear to love this 
adventurous life — if he have an instinct 
greedy of these kinds of peril — ^if the savage 
rejoice in the delights of an idleness so 
dearly purchased— ought it to be concluded 
that he is more happy than our day la- 
bourers ? No, the laoour of these is more 
uniform, but the reward is more cer- 
tain ; the lot of woman is more gentle ; 
infancy and old age have more resources ; 
the species multiplies in a proportion a 
thousand times greater, and this alone would 
suffice to show on which side is the superiori- 
ty of happiness. Hence the laws, in creat- 
ing property, have been benefactors to those 
who remain in their original poverty. They 
participate more or less in the pleasures, 
advantages, and resources of civilized so- 
ciety ; their industry and labour place them 
among the candidates for fortune; they 
enioy the pleasures of acquisition ; hope 
mingles with their labours. The secunty 
which the law gives them, is this of little 
importance? Those who look from above 
at the inferior ranks see all objects less than 
they really are ; but, at the base of the pyra- 
mid, it is the summit which disappears in 
its turn. So far from making tnese com- 
parisons, they dream not of them ; they are 
not tormented with impossibilities ; so that 
all things considered, the protection of the 
laws contributes as much to the happiness 
of the cottage as to the security of the pal- 
ace. It is surprising that so judicious a 
writer as Beccaria should have inserted, in 
a work dictated by the soundest philosophy, 
a doubt subversive of the social order. The 
right of property, says he, u a terrible 
right, and may not, perhaps, he necessary. 
Upon this right tyrannical and sanguinary 
laws have been founded. It has been most 
frightfully abused : but the right itself pre- 
sents only ideas or pleasure, of abundance, 

and of security. It is this right which has 
Voi. VI1L-1» 



overcome the natural aversion to labour-^ 
which has bestowed on man the empire of 
the earth — which has led nations to give up 
their wandering habits — which has created 
a love of country and posterity. To enjoy 
auickly — to enjoy without punishment — 
this is the universal desire of man; this 
is the desire which is terrible, since it arma 
all those who possess nothing against those 
who possess anything. But the law, which 
restrains this desire, is the most splendid 
triumph of humanity over itself. 



TO THE SEA. 

[Tftisniox LcopoLD, Ooukt or SroLBno^ a popolar 
Oennan poet, born 17A0, died 1810. Hii poems ar*> 
chiefly lyrical, although he wrote also odei, didactt»>, 
poeme andflramai.] 

Thoa bonndloM, ahlnlng, glorions Sai^ 
With ecitaiy I gaae on thee ; 
J07* joy to him wboee early beam 
thy Up, bright Ocean-ftream I 



Thankf for the tboneand honn, old Sai^ 
Of iweet oonunanion held with thee: 
Oft as I gased, thy billowy roll 
Woke the deep feelinge of my lonL 

Drunk with the Joy, thou d^ep4(»ed Sea^ 
My spirit swells to hearen with thee ; 
Or, sinking with thee, seeks the gloom 
Of nature's deep, mysterious tomb. 

At erening, when the sun grows red. 
Descending to his watery bed. 
The music of the murmuring deep 
Soothes e*en the weary earth to sleeps 

Then listens thee the erening star, 
80 sweetly glancing fhnn afar ; 
And Luna hears thee when she break* 
Her light in million^olored flakea. 

Oft when the noonday heat is o*er, 
I mtk, with Joy the breety shore. 
Sink on thy boundless, billowy breaa^ 
And cheer me with refreshing 



The poet, child of hearenly birth. 
Is suckled by the mother Earth ; 
But thy blue bosom, holy Sea, 
Cradles his infant fknta«y. 

The old blind minstrel on theshova 
Stead listening tJ^y alamal roi^ 



LITEBATDEE IN OAUL. 



UTERATURB IN GAUL FROM THE 

SIXTH TO THE EIGHTH CEN- 

TORY. 
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<t ETHI nrilKtlou of 
he Englljh BflTolntloa aad oa the hUtor? 
Ill gnat work, Hitlart if Cinlluliiiii ■• 
hs Omtrai BiMlorjf of i 



ther wotkt, crllin], hlnoHal, nUglm 
Uocnp'>)»l "d pollUul. Tba poUtlol aiw < 
GaLiot wu conflpledoni, AJthoDgh l» proTvd nlher » 
■gmUie ud unpopDlar witb the csBDtiT.l 

In Etndjiag the state of GbdI in the fonrth 
•nd 6flh centuripB, we Gad two literatores, 
the one sacred, tbe other profane. Thedia- 
tiDCtion was marked in penone and in 
tbines ; the laitr and the eccleaLastics 
■tudied, meditated, wrote ; and thej atadied, 
tbejr wrote, Ihej meditated, apon lay snb- 

i'ecta, and upon reli^iouH aubjecta. Sacred 
iteratare dominated mora and more, but it 
wai not alone, — profane literature itill ex- 
isted. 

From the iizth to the eighth century 
there is no longer any profane literature ; 
■acred literature Btands alone ; priests only 
study or write ; and they only study, they 
only write, save rara exceptions, upon reli- 

S'ous BubjectJi. The general character of 
e epoch is the concentration of intellect 
tna) development in the religions sphere. 

The fonrth and fiflh centariee, yoa will 

rememb«r, were in no want of civil schools. 

of dvil professors, instituted by the temporal 

power, and teaching the profane sciences. 

. . Towardi the end of the sixth cen- 



tury everything li elianged ; there are no 
longer civil achoola; ecclesiastical a chools 
alone subsist Thosegreat municipalschoola 
of Treves, of Poictien, of Vienna, of Bor- 
deaux, etc., have disappeared ; and in their 
place nave arisen acbools called cathedral 
liacopa! schools, because each episcopal 
lad its own. The cathedral school was 
not always alone ; we find in certain dio- 
ceses other schools, of an nncertain nature 
and origin, — wrecks, perhaps, of some an- 
cient civil school, which, in becoming meta- 
morphosed, had perpetuated itself. In the 
diocese of Rheims, for example, there existed 
the school of Mouzon some distance from 
the chief place of the diocese, and in high 
credit, although Rheims had a cathedral 
school. The clergy began also, about the 
same epoch, to create other schools in the 
country, also ecclesiastical, destined to form 
yonng readers who should one day become 
priests. In 629 the Council of Vaison 
strongly recommended the propagation of 
country schools ; they were, indeed, multi- 

5 lied very irregularly, numerous in sonte 
iocesea, acarcely any in others. Finally, 
there were schools in the great r 



Even in nunneries study was not neg- 
lected ; that which Saint Cesaire foundM 
at Aries, contained, at the commencement 
of the sixth century, two hundred nuns, for 
the most part occupied in copying books, 
sometimes religion a books, sometimes, prob- 
ably, even the works of the ancients. The 
metamorphosii of civil schools into ecclesi- 
astical schools was complete. Let as see 
what was taught in them. We shall often find 
in them the names of sciences formerly pro- 
fessed in the civil schools — rhetoric, logic, 
grammar, geometry, astrology, etc.; bat 
tiiese were evidently no longer taught ex- 
cept in their relations to theology. This 
is the foundation of the instruction : all was 
turned into Commentary of the Scriptures, — 
historical, philosophical, allegorical, moral 
commentary. They desired only to form 
priests ; all studies, whatsoever theii natnre, 
were directed towards this result. 

Sometimes they went even fnrtheri tliej 
reiecled the profane sciences themselvea, 
whatever might he the nse made of them. 
At the end of the sixth century, Saint Di- 
zier. Bishop of Vienne, taught grammar in 
his cathedral schooL Saint Oregory the 
Great, sharply Warned him for it "it to 
not fit," he writes to him, "that a monA 
sacred to the praises of Ood, shonltl b* 



A 8EEI0ITS STMPTOU OF BIBLIOMANIA. 
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opened for those of Jopiter.** I do not 
know exactly what the praises of God or of 
Jnpiter had to do with grammar ; bat what 
is evident is the crjinj^ down of the profane 
Btudies, although culUTated by the priests. 

The same fact is visible, and far more 
plainly, in the written literature. No more 
philosophical meditation, no more learned 
lurisprudence, no more literary criticism ; 
save some chronicles, some occasional 
poems, we have nothing belonging to this 
time except religious works. Intellectual 
activity appears only under this form, dis- 
plays itselt only in this direction. 

A still more important revolution, and less 
perceived, is manifested : not only did lit- 
erature become entirely religious, but, re- 
ligious, it ceased to be literary ; there was 
no longer any literature, properly so called. 
In the finest times of Greece and Rome, 
and in Gaul, up to the fall of the Roman 
Empire, people studied, they wrote, for the 
mere pleasure of studying, of knowing, in 
order to procure for themselves and for 
others intellectual enjoyment. . . At 
the epoch which now occupies us it was 
otherwise ; people no longer studied in order 
to know ; they no longer wrote for the sake 
of writing. Writings and studies took a 
practical character and aim. Whoever 
abandoned himself thereto, aspired to im- 
mediate action upon men, to regulate their 
actions, to govern their life, to convert those 
who did not believe, to reform those who 
believed and did not practice. Science 
and eloquence were means of action, of 
government There is no longer a disin- 
terested literature ; no longer any true litera- 
ture. The purely speculative character of 
philosophy, of poetry, of letters, of the arts, 
nas vanished ; it is no longer the beautiful 
that men seek ; when they meet with it, it 
BO longer serves merely for enjoyment; 
positive application, influence over men, 
authority, is now the end, the triumph of 
all worlcs of mind, of all intellectual devel- 
opment. 

It is from not having taken proper heed 
to this characteristic of the epoch that, in 
my opinion, a false idea has been formed of 
it We find there scarcely any work, no 
literature, properly so called, no disinter- 
ested intellectual activity distinct from posi- 
tive life. It has been thence concluded that 
this was a time of apathy and moral steril- 
ity,— a time abandoned to the disorderly 
struggle of material forces, in which intel- 
lect was without development and without 



power. • • It was in an eminent degree 
otherwise. • • We find in it, upon look* 
ing nearer, a world, as it were, of writings ; 
not very considerable, it is true, and often 
little remarkable, but which, from their 
number and the ardor which reigns in them, 
attest a rare movement of mind and fertil- 
ity. They are sermons, instructions, ex- 
hortations, homilies, and conferences upon 
religious matters. Never has any political- 
revolution, never has the liberty of the press, 
produced more pamphlets. Three-fourths, 
nay, perhaps ninety-nine in a hundred of 
these little works have been lost : destined 
to act at the very moment, almost all im- 
provised, rarely collected by their authors, 
or by others, they have not come down to 
us ; and yet an immense number remains 
to us; they form a true and rich literature* 



A SERIOUS SYMPTOM OP BIBLIO- 
MANIA. 

[Thomas Fboqnall Dibdxv, d. d., wm born in Ckl- 
entta, in 1776. Amonf his best known works are BA- 
Uomamla ; Th« Bibliographical DteamtnUt or Tm Dagif 
FfeamnU Diteourm on IttuminaUd MamueripU, «U. (1817) ; 
and Rmimiteeneta of a LUerary lift. He died in 1847. 
Ooi extxact is from JSibUonKmia.] 

JjynandtT. — A passion for books iXl%U' 
iraUdy or adorned with numerous prints^ 
representing characters, or circumstances, 
mentioned in the work, is a very general 
and violent symptom of the Bibliomania. 
The origin, or first appearance of this symp* 
tom, has been tracea by some to the publi- 
cation of the Rev. Granger*s Bio- 
graphical History of England, ... 
Granger's work seems to have sounded the 
tocsin for a general rummage afler, and 
plunder of, old prints. Venerable philoso- 
phers, and veteran heroes, who had 4ong 
reposed in unmolested dignity within the 
magnificent folio volumes which recorded 
their achievements, were instantly dragged 
forth from their peaceful abodes, to be in- 
laid by the side ot some clumsy modem en- 
graving, within an Illustrated Granger I 

Nor did the madness stop here. Illustra- 
tion was the order of the aay ; and Shaks* 
peare and Clarendon became the next 
objects of its attack. From these it glanced 
off, in a variety of directions, to adorn the 
pages of humbler wights; and the passion, 
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CHILDBED, 



or rather this Bjmptom of the BibliomaQia, 
yet rages with anaiminished force. If ja- 
dicioosly treated, it is of all the symptoms, 
the least liable to mischief. • • 

There is another mode of Ulusirating 
copies by which this symptom of the Biblio- 
mania may be known ; it consists in bring- 
ing together, from different works (inclua- 
ing newspapers and magazines, and by 
iheans of the scissors, or otherwise by tran- 
scription,) every page or paragraph which 
has any connection with the character or 
subject ander discussion. • • 
■ Lisardo. — Forgive me if I diness a lit- 
tle. But is not the knowlddge of rar«, curi' 
oiM and heatUiftd prints — so necessary^ it 
would seem, towards the perfecting of ifluS' 
irated copies — ^is not this knowledge of long 
and difficult attainment 7 

Lysander, — Unquestionably, this know- 
ledge is yery requisite towards becoming a 
complete pupil in the school of Granger. 
Nor Ib ity as you very properly suppose, of 
short or easy acquirement. 

Almanda. — How so 7 A yery little care, 
with a tolerably good taste, is only reauired 
%o know when a print is weU-engravea, 

Lysander.^Ai&a, Madam I the excellence 
of engraying is oftentimes but a secondary 
consideration I 

Belinda. — Do, pray, explain. 

Lysander. — I will, ana as briefly and 
perspicuously as possible. There are, first 
of all, all the varieties of the same print to 
be considered! whether it have the name 
of the character, or artist, omitted or sub- 
joined; whether the head of the print be 
without the body, or the body without the 
head — and whether this latter be finished 
in the outline, or ghostly white I Then you 
must go to the dress of this supposed por- 
trait : — whether full or plain ; court or 
country-fashioned : whether it haye a hat 
or no hat ; feather, or no feather ; gloves, or 
no gloves ; sword, or no sword, and many 
other such momentous points. 

Now let us next discuss the serious sub- 
ject of the background/ — whether it be 
square or oval ; dark or light ; put in or 
put out ; stippled or stroked ; and sundry 
other similar, but most important, consid- 
erations. Again: there are engravings of 
differerU sizes and different periods, of the 
same individual or object : and of these the 
yarietiea are as infinite as of any of those 
attached to the vegetable system. I will 
not even attempt an outline of them. But 
I had nearly forgotten to warn you, in your 



Rembrandt prints, to look sharply after 
The Burr t 

Alman, — Mercy on ns — ^what ia this 
Burr 7 

Lysand, — ^A slight imperfection only ; 
which, as it rarely occurs, makes the im- 
pression more valuable. It is only a som- 
bre tin^e attached to the copper, before the 
plate IS sufficiently polished by being 
worked ; and it gives a smeared effect, like 
smut upon a lady's face, to the impression I 
But I am becoming satirical. Which is 
the next symptom that you have written 
down for me to discourse upon 7 



THE SCHOOL BOY'S DREAM 

ON THI NIGHT BEFORE THE HOLIDATS. 

** TwM the half-yew'a iMt day, % feelal one ; 
Light tasks and feast and sport, hoop, cricketi klta^ 
Employed us fiilly, till the summer night 
Stole o'er the roola of happy Alderton. 
Homer in-doors, and Held games out of school, 
Mado medley of my dreams ; for, when I slepCi 
The quaintest Tision o*er my Duicy swept, 
That sTer serred the lordship of misrule: 
Our hoops through gods and heroes ran a>miick ; 
Our kites o*erhung the fleet, a public gaxel 
And one wild ball the great Achilles struck— 
Oh I how he towered and lightened at the stroke I 
But, tho* his formal pardon I beqwke, 
I told him plainly *twas our holidays.** 

Chakubi Tmimov Tuavaa. 



CHILDREN. 
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Heayen lies about us in our infancy/' sajr^ 
Wordsworth. And who of us that is not tea 
good to be conscious of his own yices, who baa 
not felt rebuked and humbled under the dear 
and open countenance of a child? — who that 
has not felt his impurities foul upon him in 
the presence of a sinless child ? These feelings 
make the best lesson that can be taught a 
man; and tell him in a way, which all else he 
has read or heard never could, how paltry ia 
all the show of intellect compared with a pare 
and good heart He that will humble himself 
and go to a child for instruction, will oodm 
away a wiser man. 

If children can make ns wiser, they sorely 
can make us better. There is no one more to 
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DEATH. 



I bare lived, I •hall uiy, §o much linoe than, 

QiTm up myMlf to many times. 
Gained me the gains of Tarioue men. 

Ransacked the ages, spoiled the dimes ; 
Tet one thing, one, in my soul's ftdi scope. 

Either I mlHed or itself missed me— 
And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope I 

What is the issue? let os see I 

I loved you, Evelyn, all the while; 

My heart seemed full ss it could hold—* 
There was place and to spare for the frank young smile 

And the red young mouth and the hair's young gold. 
80, hush, — I will give you tlus leaf to keep^ 

Bee, I shut it iuside the sweet cold hand. 
There, that is our secret I go to sleep ; 

You will wake, and remember, and understand. 

BOBSRT BbOWHIMO. 



DEATH. 



Death is the same harmless thing that a 
poor shepherd suffered yesterday or a maid- 
aervant to-day; and at the same time in which 
you die, in that very night a thousand crea- 
tures die with you, some wise men, and many 
fools; and the wisdom of the first will not quit 
him, and the folly of the latter does not make 
him unable to die. 

I have read of a fair young Oerman gentle- 
man, who, while living, often refused to be 
pictured, but put off the importunity of his 
friends' desire by giving way that after a 
few days' burial, they might send a painter to 
his vault, and if they saw cause for it, draw 
the image of his death unto the life. They 
did so, and found his face half -eaten, and his 
midriff and backbone full of serpents; and so 
he stands pictured among his armed ancestors. 
It is a mighty change that is made by the 
death of every person, and it is visible to us 
who are alive. Reckon but from the spright- 
fulness of youth, and the fair cheeks and full 
eyes of childhood, from the vigorousness and 
strong flexure of the joints of five-and-twenty, 
to the hollowness and dead paleness, to the 
loathsomeness and horror of a three days' 
burial, and we shall perceive the distance to 
be very great and very strange. But so have 
I seen a rose newly springing from the clefts 
of its hood, and at first it was fair as the 
morning, and full with the dew of heaven, as 
the lamb's fleece; but when a ruder breath had 
forced open its virgin modesty, and dismantled 
its too youthful and unripe retirements, it be- 
gan to put on darkness and to decline to soft- 
ness and the symptoms of a sickly age, it bowed 



the head and broke its stalk, and at nlghV 
having lost some of its leaves and all its 
beauty, it fell into the portion of weeds and 
outworn faces. So does the fairest beauty 
change, and it will be as bad with you and me; 
and then what servants shall we have to wait 
upon us in the grave? What friends to visit 
us? What officious people to cleanse away the 
moist and unwholesome cloud reflected upon 
our faces from the sides of the weeping vaults, 
which are the longest weepers for our funenJs? 
A man may read a sermon, the best and 
most passionate that ever man preached, if he 
shall but enter into the sepulchres of kings. 
In the same Escurial where the Spanish princes 
live in greatness and power, and decree war or 
peace, they have wisely placed a cemetery 
where their ashes and their glory shall sleep 
till time shall be no more: and where our kinga 
have been crowned, their ancestors lie interred^ 
and they must walk over their grandsire's 
head to take his crown. There is an aero 
sown with royal seed, the copy of the greatest 
change from rich to naked, from ceiled roofe to 
arched coffins, from living like gods to die like 
men. There is enough to cool the flames of 
lust, to abate the heights of pride, to appease 
the itch of covetous desires, to sully and dash 
out the dissembling colours of a lustful, arti- 
ficial, and imaginary beauty. There the war- 
like and the peaceful, the fortunate and the 
miserable, the beloved and the despised princes 
mingle their dust, and pay down their symbol 
of mortality, and tell all the world that when 
we die our ashes shall be equal to Rings', and 
our accounts easier, and our pains for oar 
crimes shall be less. To my apprehension it 
is a sad record which is left by Athenaens con- 
cerning Ninas the great Assyrian monarch, 
whose life and death is summed up in these 
words: " Ninus the Assyrian had an ocean of 
gold, and other riches more than the sand in 
the Caspian Sea; he never saw the stars, and 
perhaps he never desired it; he never stirred 
up the holy fire among the magi; nor touched 
his god with the sacred rod according to the 
laws: he never offered sacrifice nor worshipped 
the deity, nor administered justice, nor ^>ake 
to the people, nor numbered them : but he was 
most valiant to eat and drink, and having 
mingled his wines, he threw the rest upon the 
stones. This man is dead: behold his sepnl-^ 
chre, and now hear where Ninus is. Sometime 
I was Ninus, and drew the breath of a living 
man, but now am nothing but clay. I hare 
nothing but what I did eat, and what I served 
to myself in lust is all my portion: the wealtk 
with which I was blessed my enemies meelinip 



GOD. 
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together Bhall carry away, aa the mad Thyades 
carry a raw goat. I am gone to hell: and 
when I went thither, I neither carried gold, 
nor horse, nor silver chariot. I that wore a 
mitre, am now a little heap of dust."^ 

JntncT Tatlob. 



GOD.« 



O thou eternal One ! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide; 
Unchanged through time's all-deyastating flight; 
Thou only God ! There is no God beside I 
Being above all beings ! Mighty One I 
Whom none can comprehend and none exjJore; 
Who fill'st existence with ThyUlf alone : 
Embracing all,— supporting, — ruling o'er, — 
Being whom we call Goo— and know no more ! 

In its sublime research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean -deep — may count 
The sands or the sun*s rays— but, God ! for thee 
There is no weight nor measure: — none can mount 
Up to Thy mysteries; Reason's brightest spark, 
Though kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 
To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark : 
And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity. 

Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 

First chaos, then existence; — Lord ! on Thee 

Eternity had its foundation : — all 

Sprung forth from Thee : — of light, joy, harmony. 

Sole origin : — all life, all beauty Thine. 

Thy word created all, and doth create; 

Thy splendour fills all space with rays divine, 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be I Glorious! Great! 

Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate I 

Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround : 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath ! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound. 
And beautifully mingled life and death! 
As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze. 
So suns are bom, so worlds spring forth from Thee: 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 



I ** He who wrote in iliia manner," MKy% Hasliti, "also 
wore a mitre, and is now a heap of duat ; bnt when the 
same of Jeremy Taylor is no longer remembered with 
reverence, geiiiiu will have became a mookery, and 
virtue au empty shade." 

* Translated from the Russian of DenhaTing bj Sir 
John Bowring, who says that this poem has been trans- 
lated into Japanese, by order of the empenn', and is 
hnng up, embroidered with gold, in the tem|de of Jeddo. 
It has also been tnsslated into the Chinese and Tartar 
languages, written on a pteoe of riidk silk, and 
psBdsd in ths imperial palaos at Pikia. 



Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of heaven's bright army glitters in Thy praiao.* 

A million torches lighted by Thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss: 
They own Thy power, accomplish Thy command. 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we call them ? Piles of crystal lights 
A glorious company of golden streams — 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright — 
Suns lightiug systems with their joyous beams? 
But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 

Yes ! as a drop of water in the sea. 
All this magnificence in Thee is lost : — 
What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee; 
And what am / then? Heaven's unnumbered 

host. 
Though multiplied by mjrriads, and arrayed 
In all the glory of sublimest thought. 
Is but an atom in the balance weighed 
Against thy greatness, is a cipher brought 
Against infinity 1 What am I then? Nought! 

Nought ! but the effluence of Thy light divine^ 
Pervading worlds, hath reach*d my bosom too; 
Yes ! in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Nought 1 but I live, and on hope's pinions fly 
Eager towards Thy presence; for in Thee 
I live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high« 
Even to the throne of Thy divinity. 
I am, O God! and surely Thou must be! 

Thou art ! directing, guiding all, Thou artf 
Direct my understanding then to Thee; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart: 
Though but an atom 'midst immensity, 
Still I am something, fashioned by Thy hand! 
I hold a middle rank 'twixt heaven and earth. 
On the last verge of mortal being stand. 
Close to the realms where angels have their birth. 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit-land I 

The chain of being is complete in me; 
In me is matter's last gradation lost, 
And the next step is spirit— Deity ! 
I can command the lightning, and am dustt 
A monarch, and a slave; a worm, a god ! 
Whence came I here, and how? so marvellously 
Constructed and conceived? unknown ! this clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy; 
For from itself alune it could not be I 



s "The foroe of this simile can hardly be iroaffinad 
by thoee who have nerer witnessed the son shining, 
with nncluaded splendoor, in a oold of twenty or thirty 
degrees of Reaumur. ▲ thousand and ten thousand 
sparkling stars of ice, brighter than the brightest 
diamond, play on the snrfsoe of the fhxeen snow, aiid 
the slightest breese sets myriads of icy atoms in motion, 
whcae glandng light, and beautiful rainbow haB% 
daade and vtaiy the v*^** 



LAST HOUBS OF LOUIS XIV. 



CntAoTt jm ! Thy wisdom and Thy word 
Created me / Thou source of life and good ! 
Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord I 
Thy light. Thy love, in their hright plenitude 
Ifilled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
Over the ahyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
Even to its source — to Thee— its Author there. 

6 thoughts ineffable ! O visions bless'd ! 
Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 
Tet shall Thy shadowed image fill our breast. 
And waft its homage to Thy Deity. 
iGk>d I thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar; 
Thus seek Thy presence — Being wise and good I 
'Midst Thy vast works admire, obey, adore; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more. 
The soul shall speak in teai-s of gratitude. 

Bib Joum BowaiNa 



LAST HOURS OF LOUIS XIV. 

[LoxTXS DB BouvBOi, Doke of Saibt-Simon, French 
soldier, diplomatiBt and annalist; bom Januuy 10, 
1675. He retired fh>in public life in 1723, from which 
time until his death in 1756, he devoted himself to the 
preparation of his Ifdmoire*, a work of great histori- 
cal value and literaiy interest] 

On Wednesday, August 28thy the King 
paid a compliment to Madame de Main- 
tenon, which pleased her but little, and to 
which she did not answer a word. He told 
her that what comforted him in leaving her, 
was the hope that, from the age she had 
attained, they would soon meet again. To- 
wards seven o'clock in the morning he or- 
dered that Father Tellier should be called, 
and while he was talking to him of God, he 
saw in the mirror over his mantelshelf two 
of the pages of his bed-chamber, who were 
seated at the foot of his bed, weeping. He 
said to them. " Why do you weep 7 Did 
you think me immortal ? As for me, I have 
never thought myself so, and, at my age, 
you oaght to have been prepared to lose 
me." 

A kind of Provencal peasant, a very rough 
fellow, heard of the King's danger as he 
was on his way from Marseilles to Paris, 
and came this morning to Versailles with a 
remedy which, he said, would cure gan- 
grene. The King was so ill, and the physi- 
cians were so completely at their wits^ end, 
that they consented to it without difficulty, 
in the presence of Madame de Maintenon 



and the Due de Maine. Fagon wished to 
say something ; this peasant, who was nam- 
ed Le Brun> treated him so brutally that 
Fagon, who was accustomed to ill-treat 
other people, and to be treated by them 
with the greatest awe, was quite abashed. 
They then gave the Kin? ten drops of this 
elixir in some wine of Alicante, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning. Some time after- 
wards he felt stronger, but his pulse falling 
again, they gave him another dose at the 
end of four hours, telling him that it was to 
call him back to life. He replied, as he 
took the glass in which it was, "Life or 
death, which ever God pleases.'' 

Madame de Maintenon went out of the 
King's room with her hood down, and was 
conducted by Marshal Villeroy towards her 
own apartments, which she did not enter. 
When at the bottom of the grand staircase 
she raised her veil. She embraced the 
Marshal with very dry eyes, saying to him, 
'^ Good-bye, Marsnal, ' and got into a royal 
carriage that she always used, in which 
Madame de Quailus was waiting for her 
alone, and went to Saint Cyr, followed by 
her own carriage, in which were her women. 
That evening the Due de Maine made great 
fiin at his house of the adventure of Fagon 
with Le Brun. The medicine of Le Brun 
was continued as he wished, and he always 
saw the King take it. When they proposed 
to the King to take some soup, he replied 
that they must not speak to nim as they 
would to any other man : that it was not 
soup he wanted, but a confessor, and he 
ordered him to be called. One day, when 
he waa recovering from a state of uncon« 
sciousness, he asked for a general absolu- 
tion of all his sins from Father Tellier, who 
asked him if he suffered much. " Ah, no,** 
replied the King: *'I should like to suf- 
fer much more, for the expiation of my 



sins. 



On Thursday, the 29th, the day and night 
preceding which had been so bad, the ab- 
sence of the attendants, who had no longer 
any work to do beyond what they had al- 
ready done, left the entrance of tne room 
much more free to the great officers who 
had always been excluded from it There 
had been no mass the evening before, and 
no one thought of having it any more. The 
Duke of Charost, captain of the guard, who 
had slipped into the room, justly consid- 
ered this wrong, and made one of the pri- 
vileged valets ask the King if he would not 
be glad to hear it. The &ig said he with* 
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ed it : upon wfaicli tliej went in anest of the 
people and necessary things, ana continued 
to have it the following days. The morn- 
ing of Thursday he seemed strongeri and 
some symptoms of improvement appeared, 
which continually increased, and the rumor 
of which spread in all directions. 

I went that day, two hours afler mid-day, 
to the house of the Duke of Orleans, where 
only ei^ht days ago the rooms were so 
crowded at all hours, that, without exaggera- 
tion, a pin could not have fallen to the 
ground. I did not find any one whatever. 
When he saw me he began to laugh, and 
told me that I was the nrst man whom he 
had yet seen that day in his house, which, 
till the evening, was quite deserted. Such 
is the world. 

Very late in the evening the case was not 
80 encouraging as it had been in the day, 
during which the King had said to the 
priest of Versailles, who had taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity to come in, that there 
was no question about his life, as, from what 
he was told, everybody was praying for it, 
but for his salvation it was very necessary 
to pray. He chanced that day, in giving 
his orders, to call the Dauphin the young 
King. He saw a movement among those 
around him. "Why?" he asked, "that 
does not give me any pain." At eight o*clock 
in the evening he took the elixir of the man 
from Provence. His head appeared con- 
fused ; he said himself that he felt very ill. 
Towards eleven o'clock in the evening his 
leg was examined. The gangrene was all 
over the foot, and in his knee, and the thigh 
was much swollen. He fainted during this 
examination. He perceived, with pain, the 
absence of Madame de Maintenon, who did 
not intend to return. He asked for her 
several times in the day : they could not 
hide from him that she was gone. He sent 
to Saint Gyr to fetch her, and she came back 
in the evening. 

On Friday, the 30th of August, the day 
was as sad as the night had been : a heavv 
lethargv, and, at intervals his head confused. 
From time to time he took a little jelly and 
some pure water, not being able to bear 
wine. In his room there were only the 
servants that were really wanted, Madame 
de Maintenon, and now and then Father 
Tellier, whom Bloin or Marechal had sent 
to summon. There were also very few in 
the ante-rooms ; no one but M. de Maine. 
The King turned easily to thoughts of reli- 
gion, whenever Madame de Maintenon or 



Father Tellier found moments when his head 
was less confused, but they were very few 
and short. About six o'clock in the even- 
ing Madame de Maintenon went to her room, 
gave what furniture she had there to her 
servant, and departed to Saint Cyr, never to 
return. 

Saturday, the Blst of August, the day and 
night were terrible. There were only a 
few short moments of consciousness. The 
gangrene had reached the knee and the 
thigh. They gave him the medicine of 
Abbe Aignan, which the Duchess of Maine 
had sent to propose, which was an excel- 
lent cure for small-pox. The physicians 
consented to everything, because they had 
no hope. About eleven o'clock in the even- 
ing they thought him so ill that they read 
the prayer for the dying. The ceremony 
recalled him to himself. He repeated the 
prayer in such a strong voice, tnat it was 
neard above those of a great number of 
ecclesiastics, and of all those who had 
entered. At the end of the prayer he re- 
cognized the Cardinal de Rohan, and he 
said to him, " These are the last favors 
of the church." He was the last man to 
whom he spoke. He repeated several times, 
" Nunc et in hora mortis ;" then he said, 
" Oh my God, be not far from me ; make 
haste to help me." These were his last 
words. All tne night he was insensible, and 
in one long agony, which terminated at a 
quarter past eight on Sunday morning, Sep- 
tember 1st, 1715, three days before he com- 
pleted his seventy-seventh year, in the sevei^ 
ty-second year of his reign. 



THE NEWCASTLE APOTHECARY. 

[OiomoK Couf AH, the Younger (son of George Gol- 
man, the Elder, a dnunatie#), waa bom in London, 1762, 
died 1836. He was a prolific author, and takes high 
rank among the oomic writen of England. We rab* 
Join a selection from Broad Qruu:} 

A man in many a country town, we know. 
Professes openly with Death to wrestle ; 

Entering tlie field against the grimly foe, 
Armed with a mortar and a pestle. 

Tet some afllrm no enemiea tiiej are. 
But meet just like prlse-flghters in a fUi^ 
Who first shake hands hefore thej box. 
Then gire each otbar ptaguy 1ukmIb% 
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GORINNK AT THE CAPITOL. 



Wlih %n the loT« and kindnea of a brother : 
80— many a euffering patient laith — 
Though the apothecary flghta with Death, 

Still they are awom friends to one an&ther. 

A member of this iEacuIapian line^ 
Lived at Kewcaatle-apon-Tyne : 
Ko man could better gild a pill. 

Or make a bill ; 
Or mix a draught, or bleed, or blister; 
Oi draw a tooth out of your head ; 
Or chatter scandal by your bed ; 

Or give a clyster. 

Of occupations these were quawtum n^f. : 
Tet still he thought the list not long enough : 

And therefore midwifery he chose to pin to* t. 
This balanced things ; for if he hurled 
A few score mortals from the world. 

He made amends by bringing others into *t. 

His fame full six miles round the country ran ;' 
In short, in reputation he was $ohu : 

All the old women called him ** a fine man V* 
Hii name was Bolus. 

BeqJamiD Bolus, though in trade— 
Which oftentimes will genius fetter-^ 

Bead works of fancy, it is said. 
And cultivated the bellee-lettret. 

And why should this be thought so odd? 

Can't men have taste who cure a phthisic? 
Of poetry though patron god, 

Apollo patronises physic. 
Bolus loved verse, and took so much delight in % 
That his prescriptions he resolved to write in *t. 

Ko opportunity he e*er let pass 
Of writing the directions on his labela 
In dapper couplets, like Gay's Fables, 

Or rather like the lines in Hudibras. 

Apothecary's verse I and whero's the treason? 

* Tis simply honest dealing ; not a crime ; 
When patients swallow physic without reason. 

It is but fair to give a little rhyme. 

He had a patient lying at Death^s door. 

Some three miles from the town, it might be four ; 

To whom, one evening, Bolus sent an article 

In pharmacy that's called catharticaL 

And on the label of the stuff 

lie wrote this verse. 
Which one would think was dear enongh. 
And terse : 

Whentaken^ 

IbbeweUthahtm, 

Kext morning early, Bolus rosa, 
And to the patient's house he goei 

Upon his pad. 
Who a vile trick of stumbling had ; 



It was, indeed, a TaryMrry hade; 

But that's of course ; 

For what's expected fh>m a hone 
With an apothecary on his back ? 
Bolus arrived, and gave a doubtful tap, 
Between a single and a doable rap. 

Knocks of this kind 
Are given by gentlemen who teach to danot ; 

By fiddlers, and by operapsingers ; 
One loud, and then a little one behind. 
As if the knocker fell by chanoo 

Out of their fingers. 

The servant lets him in with dismal fiioa, 
Long as a courtier's out of place-<- 

Portending some disaster: 
John's countenance as rueftU looked and grliB^ 
As if the apothecary had physicked him. 
And not his master. 

** Well, how's the patient ?'* Bolus said. 

John shook hia head. 
" Indeed I— huiQ !- ha I— that's very odd I 
He took the draught?" John gave a nod. 
" Well, how? what then? Speak out, you dunce I** 
** Why, then/* says John, *' we shook him onoa.** . 
*' Shook him ?— how ?" Bolus stammered out 

''Wejolted him about.'* 
** Zounds I shake a patient, man I — a shake won*t dc^ 
** Ko, sir, and so we gave him two.** 

" Two shakes 1 od's curse I 
*T would make the patient worse.** 
•*It did so, sir; and so a third we tried.** 
** Well, and what then?** *«Then, sir, my master dM^ 



CORINNE AT THE CAPITOL. 

[Amrx LouisK Gxrm aihk dx Stakl Holbtxih (MadaoM 
de Statfl) was bom at Paris, April 22, 1766. She waa 
a daughter of Jacques Keckar, the celebrated Minister 
of Finance. In 1786 she married the Baron do StaM 
Holstein, Swedish Ambassador at Paris ; and after hia 
death, she married secretly a French officer. Be Booea. 
Owing to her beauty, wit and eloquence the Salon 
of Mme. de StaMl was the centre around which gather«d 
all the most prominent talent of France, and during tha 
first stages of the Revolution she was a political powac 
Her reputation was videned and perpetuated bj bar 
writings, which include: Lit«raiur0 im it$ BdaUom tt 
Boded In»titutitm$ (1796); on the /i^M«n«e 0/ i^s- 
$ion$ on th$ Hapftmeu of IndtviduaU and 0/ Natlotm 
(1796) ; Tea Feara 0/ ExfU (1812); and ObrteiM (1807). 
From the latter work our extract is taken. She diaA 
July 14, 1817.] 

Oswald awoke in Rome. The daszlinr 
sun of Italy met bis first gaze and his iotu 
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was penetrated with sensations of love and 
gratitade for that heaven which seemed to 
smile on him in these glorious beams. He 
heard the bells of numerous churches ring- 
ingf discharges of cannon from various dis- 
tances, as if announcing some high solemnity. 
He inquired the cause, and was informed 
that the most celebrated female was that 
morning to be crowned at the Capitol — 
Corinne, the poet and improvisatricey one 
of the loveliest women of Rome. He asked 
some questions respecting the ceremony, 
hallowed by the names of Petrarch and 
of Tasso; every reply he received warmly 
excited his curiosity. • . . 

Oswald walked the streets of Rome, 
awaiting the arrival of Corinne ; he heard 
her name every instant ; every one relating 
some new trait, proving that she united all 
the talents most captivating to the fancy. 
One asserted that her voice was the most 
touching in Italy ; another, that in tragic 
acting she had no peer ; a third, that she 
danced like a nympn, and drew with equal 

frace and invention — all said that no one 
ad ever written or extemporized verses so 
sweet, and that in daily conversation, she 
displayed alternately an ease and an elo- 
quence which fascinated all who heard her. 

A burst of exquisite melody preceded the 
approach of the triumphal procession. How 
thrilling is each event that is heralded by 
music I A great number of Roman nobles, 
and not a few foreigners, came first. ** Be- 
hold her retinue of admirers I** said one. 
" Yes," replied another, " she receives the 
whole world's homage, but accords her pre- 
ference to none." . . . 

At last four spotless steeds appeared in 
the midst of the crowd, dravring an antiquely 
shaped car, beside which walked a maiden 
band in snowy vestments. Wherever Corinne 
passed, perfumes were thrown upon the air ; 
the winaows, decked with flowers and scar- 
let hangings, were peopled by gazers, who 
shouted, " Long live Corinne I glory to 
beauty and to genius I" 

This emotion was general ; but, to par- 
take it, one must lay aside English reserve 
and French raillery. Nevil could not yield 
to the spirit of the scene, till he beheld 
Corinne — attired like Domenichino's Sibyl ; 
an Indian shawl was twined among her lus- 
trous black curls, a blue drapery fell over 
her robe of virgin white, and her whole cos- 
tume was picturesque, without sufficiently 
varying from modem usage to appear taint- 
ed by affectation. Her attitude was noble 



and modest ; it might, indeed, be perceived 
that she was content to be admired ; yet a 
timid air blended with her joy, and seemed 
to ask pardon for her triumph. The expres- 
sion ot her features, her eyes, her smile, 
created a solicitude in her favor, and made 
Lord Nevil [Oswald] her friend even before 
any ardent sentiment subdued him. Her 
arms were transcendently beautiful; her 
figure tall, and, as we frequently see among 
the Grecian statues, rather robustr— energe« 
tically characteristic of youth and happiness. 
There was something inspired in her air^ 
yet the very manner in which she bowed her 
thanks for the applause she received, betray- 
ed a natural disposition sweetly contrasting 
the pomp of her extraordinary situation. 
She gave you at the same instant the idea 
of a priestess of Apollo advancing towards 
his temple, and of a woman bom to fulfil 
the usual duties of life with perfect simpli- 
city — in tmth, her every gesture elicited not 
more wondering conjecture than it conciliat- 
ed sympathy and affection. ... 

At tne foot of the steps leading to the 
Capitol, the car stopped, and all her friends 
mshed to offer their hands ; she took that 
of Prince Castel Forte, the nobleman most 
esteemed in Rome for his talents and charac- 
ter. Every one approved her choice. She' 
ascended to the Capitol, whose imposing 
majesty seemed graciously to welcome the 
light footsteps of woman. The instruments 
sounded with fresh vigor, the cannon shook 
the air, and the all-conquering Sybil entered 
the palace prepared for her reception. 

In the centre of the hall stood the senator 
who was to crown Corinne, surrounded by 
his brothers in office ; on one side all the 
Cardinals and moRt distinguished ladies of 
Rome; on the other the members of the 
Academy ; whilst the opposite extremity was 
filled by some portion of the multitude who 
had fcllowed Cforinne. The chair destined 
for her was placed a step lower than that of 
the senator. Ere seating herself in pre- 
sence of that august assembly, she complied 
with the custom of bending one knee to the 
earth. The gentle dignity of this action 
filled Oswald's eyes with tears, to his own 
surprise. But in the midst of all this suc- 
cess, it seemed as if the looks of Corinne 
implored the protection of a friend, with 
which no woman, however superior, can 
dispense ; and he thought how delicious ii 
were to be the stay of her whose sensitive- 
ness alone could render such a prop neces*' 
sary. As soon as Corinne was seated, th« 
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ftoman poets recited the odes and sonnets 
composed for this occasion ; all praised her 
to the highest ; but in styles that described 
her no more than they would haye done 
any other woman of genius. The same 
mythological images and allusions must 
have been addressed to such beings from 
the days of Sappho to our own. Already 
Nevil disliked this kind of incense for her ; 
be fancied that he could that moment have 
drawn a truer, a more finished portrait ; 
such, indeed as could have belonged to no 
one but.Corinne. . . • 



DEATH OP THE NIGHTINGALE. 

[LuDwio Hini RICH Chkivtoph HOltt. Born Dee. 
81, 1748, at MarienMe, Hanoyer; died Sept. 1, 1778. 
He obtained oonaiderab]* popularity by hia odee, longs 
and idyll.] 

She if no more, who bade the May-month hail ; 

Alaa ! no more I 
The ■ongatren who enliTened all the rale,— 

Her eongt are o*er; 
fihf, whoM iweet tones, in golden erening honra, 

Bang through my breast, 
When, by the brook that murmured *mong the flowers 

I lay at rest 

How richly gurgled from her deep, tall throat 

The siWery lay, 
Till in her caTes sweet Echo caught the note. 

Far, fiur away I 
Then was the hour when ▼illage pipe and song 

Sent up their sound, 
And dancing maidens lightly tripped along 

The moonlit ground. 

A youth lay listening on the green hill-dde. 

Far down the grove. 
While on his rapt face hung a youthfol brida 

In speechless love. 
Their hands were locked oft as thy siWery strain 

Bang through tlie yale\ 
They heeded not the merry dancing train. 

Sweet nightingale 1 

They listened thee till ▼illage bells firom (kr 

Chimed on the ear. 
And, like a golden fleece, the evening stw 

Beamed bright and clear. 
Then, in the cool and fknnlng breeae of May, 

Homeward they stole. 
Fall of sweet thoughts, breathed by thy teadar lay, 

Through the deep §oaL 



THE FOBEHEAJ) IN GREEK ABT. 

[JoRAmr Joachim WnroKxufAinr, the illustriooa 
archsBloglst and art critic, was born at Stendhal, Prus- 
sia, December 9, 1717. His numerous works on an* 
tique painting, sculpture and engraved gems exerted • 
marked influence, and still are stundarda. He was kill* 
ed at Trieste, June 8, 1768, by a thief who attempted to 
rob him of some rare gold coins.] 

A low forehead is so peculiar to the ideal 
which the ancient artists had of a beautiful 
head, that it is a characteristic by which an 
antique can frequently be distinguished from 
a modern work. Many heads which I could 
not approach sufficiently near to examine, I 
have either recognized to be modem, sole* 
ly by the high forehead, or else this con* 
formation first excited doubts as to their 
age, which were afterwards verified by for* 
ther investigation. 

To complete the beauty of a youthful 
head, the frontal hair should grow in a 
curve down over the temples, in order to 
give the face an oval shape. Such a fore- 
head is to be found in all oeautiful women: 
and this form of it is so peculiar to all ideal 
and other youthful heads of the ancients, 
that we do not see on any figures, not even 
those of mature manhood, the receding, 
bare comers of the temples, which usually 
enlarge as life advances bevond that age 
when the forehead is naturally high. Few 
modem sculptors have noticed Ais pecu- 
liarity ; and wherever new youthful male 
heads are placed upon antique statues, the 
hair is carried obliquely over the forehead, 
and strikingly displays the faulty concep- 
tion of modem days in regard to the natural 
beauty of its disposition. Some of our own 
artists have made portrait figures of young 
persons of both sexes, with whom I am 
acquainted, and who have low foreheads; 
yet they have given so little attention to the 
beauty of which I now speak, that thej 
have added to the height or their foreheadsy 
and made the growth of hair commence 
farther back, with the presumed intention 
of forming an open forehead. Bemini be* 
longs to this class ; but in this particular, 
as in many others, he has mistaken the 
reverse of beauty for beauty's self. 



It is better for a young man to blush 
than to turn pale. Osao* 
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MARCO B0ZZABIS.1 

At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in snppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power; 
In dreams, through camp and ooort, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard. 
Then wore his monarch's signet ring. 
Then pressed that monarches throne— a King; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing. 

As Eden's garden bird. 

At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band. 
True as the steel of their tried blades. 

Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian's thousands stood* 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood 

On old Platsa's day; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who oonquer'd there, 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare. 

As quick, as far as they. 

An hour passed on— the Turk awoke; 

That bright dream was his last; 
He woke — to hear his sentries shriek, 
** To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek!** 
He woke— to die, 'midst flame, and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, 
And death-shots falling thick and fast 
Like forest pines before the blast. 
Or lightnings from the mountain cloud; 
And heard with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band; 
"Strike— till the last armed foe expires, 
Strike — for yoUr altars and your fires. 
Strike— for the green graves of your sires, 

God— and your native land!** 

They fought, like brave men, long and well. 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain, 

They conquered— but Bozzaris fell, 

, Bleeding at every vein. 

His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile when rang their proud hurrah. 
And the red field was won ; 

Then saw in death his eyelids bloM 

Calmly, as to a night's repose, 
like flowers at set of sun. 

iThe Epaminondss of Modem Oreeos. He fUl In a 
nigbt attack upon the Tarkiih oamp at Laspi, the dte 
of the ancient Platma, Aogost SO, 18S8, and expired in 
the moment of Tictory. His hut words were, **To die 
inr Ubertj is a pleasnre, and not a pain." 



Come to the bridal chamber. Death t 

Come to the mother's, when she feels 
For the first time her first-born's breath; 

Come when the blessed seals 
Which close the pestilence are broke 
And crowded cities wail its stroke; 
Come in consumption's ghastly form. 
The earthquake's shock, the ocean storm; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm. 

With banquet-song, and dance, and wine; 
And thou art terrible; the tear. 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony, are thine. 

But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free. 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come, when his task of Fame is wrought; 
Come, with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought; 

Come in her crowning hour ; and then 
Thy sunken eyes' unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 

Of sky and stars to prison'd men; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
Which told the Indian isles were nigh 

To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land wind, from woods of palm. 
And orange-groves, and fields of balm. 
Blew o'er the Haytien seas. 

Bozzaris ! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time. 
Best thee : there is no prouder grave. 

Even in her own proud clime. 
She wore no funeral weeds for thee. 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume. 
Like torn branch from death's leaflet tree. 
In sorrow's pomp, and pageantry. 

The heartless luxury of the tomb; 
But she remembers thee as one 
Long loved, and for a season gone. 
For thee her poet's lyre is wreathed. 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed; 
For thee she rings the birth-day bells; 
Of thee her babe's first lisping tells; 
For thine her evening prayer is said 
At palace couch and cottage bed. 
Her soldier, closing with the' foe. 
Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 
His plighted maiden, when she fean 
For him, the joy of her young years. 
Thinks of thy fate, and cheeks her tewt; 

And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and faded ohedc 
Is read the grief die will baI speeki 
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And ev^n slie who gave ibee birth 
Will, by their pilgrim-cirded hearth^ 

Talk of thy doom without a tigh; 
For thoa art Freedom*8 now, and Fame's; 
One of the few, the immortal namei. 

That were not bom to die. 

Fin-Ganm Hau.tck. 



A FORGOTTEN HERO.* 

[Jamea Anthony Fronde, M.A., bom at DarUng- 
ton, lleroDthire, 23d April, 1818; odacated at Weat- 
minvter and Oxford. He obtained the chaiioellor^B 
prize for the " Engiiah E«ay " in 1842, and was elected 
fellow of Exeter College. In 1856 appeared the flrct 
two Yolnmee of hi* Hittory of Bngiand frvm the Pall of 
WoUey to the Ikftat of the SpanWi Annadet. The woric, 
eompleted in tweWe yolumes, dittingniahea its anther 
as one of the beet of England'* hietoriana. In 1871-74 
he pnbliahed The Bngtinh in Jrdand in the BiffhteetUh 
Cetttury, 8 vols.; in 1870, a life of JtUius Caear. He it 
aleo widely known by hi* miaoellaneoue contributions 
t«> literature, a Taluable collection of which baa been 
issued under ^o ^tle of Shoi-t Studiee on Orecd Suljectt.] 

Some two miles above the port of Dartmouth, 
once among the most important harbours in 
England, on a projecting angle of land which 
runs out into the river at the head of one of 
its most beautiful reaches, there has stood for 
some centuries the manor-house of Greenaway. 
The water runs deep all the way to it from 
the sea, and the largest vessels may ride with 
safety within a stone's-throw of the windows. 
In the latter half of the sixteenth century 
there must have met, in the hall of this man- 
sion, a party as remarkable as could have been 
found anywhere in England. Humfrey and 
Adrian Gilbert, with their half-brother Walter 
Raleigh, here, when little boys, played at sailors 
in the reaches of Long Stream; in the summer 
evenings doubtless rowing down with the tide 
to the port, and wondering at the quaint 
figure-heads and carved prows of the ships 
which thronged it; or climbing on board, and 
listening, with hearts beating, to the mariners' 
tales of the new earth beyond the sunset. 
And here, in later life, matured men, whose 
boyish dreams had become heroic action, they 
used again to meet in the intervals of quiet, 
and the rock is shown underneath the house 
where Raleigh smoked the first tobacco. Another 
remarkable man could not fail to have made 
a fourth at these meetings. A sailor boy of 
Sandwich, the a^oining parish, John Davis, 

1 Frmn Shnrt Stwtift on Great SubjecU, by James A. 
Fronde, ILA^ London: Longnutna. 



showed early a genius which could not have 
escaped the eye of such neighbours, and in the 
atmosphere of Greenaway he learned to be as 
noble as the Gilberts, and as tender and delicate 
as Raleigh. Of this party, for the present, we 
confine ourselves to the host and owner, Hum- 
frey Gilbert, knighted afterwards by Elizabeth. 
Led by the scenes of his childhood to the sea 
and to sea adventures, and afterwards, as his 
mind unfolded, to study his profession scien- 
tifically, we find him, as soon as he was old 
enough to think for himself, or make othero 
listen to him, "amending the great errors of 
naval sea-cards, whose common fault is to 
make the degree of longitude in every latitude 
of one common bigness;*' inventing instru- 
ments for taking observations, studying the 
form of the earth, and convincing himself that 
there was a north-west passage, and studying 
the necessities of his country, and discovering 
the remedies for them in colonization and ex- 
tended markets for home manufactures. Gilbert 
was examined before the queen's miyesty and 
the privy-council, and the record of his ex- 
amination he has himself left to us in a paper 
which he afterwards drew up, and strange 
enough reading it is. The most admirable 
conclusions stand side by side with the wildest 
conjectures. 

Homer and Aristotle are pressed into service 
to prove that the ocean runs round the three 
old continents, and that America therefore is 
necessarily an island. The Gulf-stream, which 
he had carefully observed, eked out by a theory 
of the primvm mobile, is made to demonstrate 
a channel to the north, corresponding to Ma- 
gellan's Straits in the south, Gilbert believing, 
in common with almost everyone of his day, 
that these straits were the only opening into 
the Pacific, and the land to the south was un- 
broken to the pole. He prophesies a market 
in the East for our manufactured linen and 
calicoes: — 

** The Easterns greatly prizing the same, as 
appeareth in Hester, where the pomp is ex- 
pressed of the great King of India, Ahasuems, 
who matched the coloured clothes whereijath 
his houses and tents were apparelled, with gold 
and silver, as part of his greatest treasure." 

These and other such arguments were the 
best analysis which Sir Humfrey had to offer 
of the spirit which he felt to be working in 
him. We may think what we please of them; 
but we can have but one thought of the great 
grand words with which the memorial con- 
cludes, and they alone would explain the love 
which Elizabeth bore him: — 

''Never, therefore, mislike with ma lor 
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Iftking in hand any laudable and honest enter- 
prise, for if through pleasure or idleness we 
purchase shame, the pleasure Tanisheth, but 
the shame abideth for ever. 

" Qive me leare, therefore, without offence, 
always to live and die in this mind: that he 
is not worthy to live at all that, for fear or 
danger of death, shunneth his country's service 
and his own honour, seeing that death is inevi- 
table and the fame of virtue immortal, where- 
fore in this behalf mutare vd Hmere tpemo." 

Two voyages which he undertook at his own 
cost, which shattered his fortune, and failed, 
as they naturally might, since inefficient help 
or mutiny of subordinates, or other disorders, 
are inevitable conditions under which, more 
or less, great men must be content to see their 
great thoughts mutilated by the feebleness 
of their instruments, did not dishearten him, 
and in June, 1583, a last fleet of five ships 
sailed from the port of Dartmouth, with com- 
mission from the queen to discover and take 
possession from latitude 45* to 50* north — a 
voyage not a little noteworthy, there being 
planted in the course of it the first English 
colony west of the Atlantic. Elizabeth had a 
foreboding that she would never see him again. 
She sent him a jewel as a last token of her 
favour, and she desired Raleigh to have his 
picture taken before he went. 

The history of the voyage was written by a 
Hr. Edward Hayes, of Dartmouth, one of the 
principal actors in it, and as a composition, it 
is more remarkable for fine writing than any ' 
very commendable thought in the author. But 
Sir Humfrey's nature shines through the in- 
firmity of his chronicler; and in the end, 
indeed, Mr. Hayes himself is subdued into a 
better mind. He had lost money by the 
voyage, and we will hope his higher nature 
was only under a temporary eclipse. The fleet 
consisted (it is well to observe the ships and 
the size of them) of the Delight, 120 tons; the 
barque Raleigh, 200 tons (this ship deserted 
off the Land's End); the Oolden Hinde and 
the Swallow, 40 tons each; and the Squirrel, 
which was called the frigate, 10 tons. For the 
uninitiated in such matters we may add, that 
in a vessel the size of the last, a member of 
the Yacht Club would consider that he had 
earned a club-room immortality if he had 
ventured a run in the depth of summer from 
Cowes to the Channel Islands. 

"We were in all," says Mr. Hayes, "260 
men, among whom we had of every faculty 
good choice. Besides, for solace of our own 
people, and allurement of the savages, we were 
provided of music in good variety, not omitting 



the least toys, as monis-daneers, hobby-horses, 
and May-like conceits to delight the savage 
people." 

The expedition reached Newfoundland with- 
out accident. St. John's was taken possession 
of, and a colony left there; and Sir Humfrey 
then set out exploring along the American 
coast to the south, he himself doing all the 
work in his little ten-ton cutter, the service 
being too dangerous for the larger vessels to 
venture on. One of these had remained at St. 
John's. He was now accompanied only by the 
Delight and the Oolden Hinde, and these two 
keeping as near the shore as they dared, he 
spent what remained of the summer examining 
every creek and bay, marking the soundings, 
taking the bearing^ of the possible harbours, 
and risking his life, as every hour he was 
obliged to risk it in such a service, in thus 
leading, as it were, the forlorn hope in the 
conquest of the New World. How dangerous 
it was we shall presently see. It was towards 
the end of August — 

** The evening was fair and pleasant, yet not 
without token of storm to ensue, and most part 
of this Wednesday night, like the swan that 
singeth before her death, they in the DeUght 
continued in sounding of drums and trumpets 
and fifes, also winding the cornets and haut- 
boys, and in the end of their jollity left with 
the battell and ringing of doleful knells." 

Two days after came the storm; the Delighi 
struck upon a bank, and went down in sight 
of the other vessels, which were unable to 
render her any help. Sir Humfrey's papers, 
among other things, were all lost in her — at 
the time considered by him an irreparable mis- 
fortune. But it was little matter, he was 
never to need them. The Oolden Hinde and 
the Squirrel were now left alone of the five 
ships. The provisions were running short, 
and the summer season was closing. Both 
crews were on short allowance; and with much 
difficulty Sir Humfrey was prevailed upon to 
be satisfied for the present with what he had 
done, and to lay off for England. 

" So upon Saturday, in the afternoon, the 
81st of August, we changed our course, and 
returned back for England, at which very 
instant, even in winding about, there passed 
along between us and the land, which we now 
forsook, a very lion, to our seeming, in shi^, 
hair, and colour; not swimming after the 
manner of a beast by moving of his feet, but 
rather sliding upon the water with his whole 
body, except his legs, in sight, neither yet 
diving under and again rising as the manner 
is of whales, porpoises, and other fish« bvi 
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confidently showing himself without hiding, 
notwithstanding that we presented ourselves in 
open yiew and gesture to amaze him. Thus 
he passed along, turning his head to and fro, 
yawning and gaping wide, with ougly demon- 
stration of long teeth and glaring eyes; and 
to bidde us farewell, coming right against the 
Hinde, he sent forth a horrible voice, roaring 
and bellowing as doth a lion, which spectacle 
we all beheld, so far as we were able to discern 
the same, as men prone to wonder at every 
atrange thing. What opinion others had 
thereof, and chiefly the general himself, I for- 
bear to deliver. But he took it for Bonivm 
Omen, rejoicing that he was to war against 
such an enemy, if it were the devil." 

We have no doubt that he did think it was 
the devil, men in those days believing really 
that evil was more than a principle or a neces- 
sary accident, and that in all their labour for 
God and for right they must make their account 
■to have to fight with the devil in his proper 
person. But if we are to call it superstition, 
and if this were no devil in the form of a roar- 
ing lion, but a mere great seal or sea-lion, it is 
a more innocent superstition to impersonate so 
real a power, and it requires a bolder heart to 
rise up against it and defy it in its living terror, 
than to sublimate it away into a philosophical 
principle, and to forget to battle with it in 
speculating on its origin and nature. But to 
follow the brave Sir Humfrey, whose work of 
fighting with the devil was now over, and who 
was passing to his reward. The 2d of Sep- 
tember the general came on board the Golden 
Hinde "to make merry with us." He greatly 
deplored the loss of his books and papers, but 
he was full of confidence from what he had 
seen, and talked with eagerness and warmth 
of the new expedition for the following spring. 
Apocryphal gold-mines still occupying the 
minds of Mr. Hayes and others, they were per- 
suaded that Sir Humfrey was keeping to him- 
self some such discovery which he had secretly 
made, and they tried hard to extract it from 
him. They could make nothing, however, of 
his odd, ironical answers, and their sorrow at 
the catastrophe which followed is sadly blended 
with disappointment that such a secret should 
have perished. Sir Humfrey doubtless saw 
America with other eyes than theirs, and gold- 
mines richer than California in its huge rivers 
and savannahs. 

" Leaving the issue of this g^ood hope (about 
the gold)," continues Mr. Hayes, "to Qod, who 
only knoweth the truth thereof, I will hasten 
to the end of this tragedy, which must be knit 
Qp in the person of our general, and as it was 



God*8 ordinance upon him, even so the vehe- 
ment persuasion of his friends could nothing 
avail to div«t him from his wilful resolution 
of going in his frigate; and when he was en- 
treated by the captain, master, and others, his 
well-wishers in the Hinde, not to venture, 
this was his answer — * I will not forsake my 
little company going homewards, with whom I 
have passed so many storms and perils.'" 

Two-thirds of the way home they met fonl 
weather and terrible seas, "breaking short and 
pyramid- wise." Men who had all their lives 
"occupied the sea" had never seen it more 
outrageous. "We had also upon our main* 
yard an apparition of a little fier by night, 
which seamen do call Castor and Pollux." 

"Monday the ninth of September, in the 
afternoon, the frigate was near cast away, 
oppressed by waves, but at that time recovered, 
and giving forth signs of joy, the general, 
sitting abaft with a book in his hand, cried 
out unto us in the Hinde so often as we did 
approach within hearing, ' We are as near to 
heaven by sea as by land,' reiterating the same 
speech, well beseeming a soldier resolute in 
Jesus Christ, as I can testify that he was. 
The same Monday night, about twelve of the 
clock, or not long after, the frigate being ahead 
of us in the Oolden Hinde, suddenly her lights 
were out, whereof as it were in a moment we 
lost the sight; and withal our watch cried, 
'The general was cast away,' which was too 
true. 

"Thus faithfully," concludes Mr. Hayes, 
in some degree rising above himself, " I have 
related this story, wherein some spark of the 
knight's virtues, though he be extinguished, 
may happily appear, he remaining resolute to 
a purpose honest and godly as was this, to dis- 
cover, possess, and reduce unto the service of 
Ood and Christian piety those remote and hea- 
then countries of America. Such is the infinite 
bounty of God, who from every evil deriveth 
good, that fruit may grow in time of our tra- 
velling in these north-western lands (as has it 
not grown?), and the crosses, turmoils, and 
afflictions, both in the preparation and execu- 
tion of the voyage, did correct the intemperate 
humours which before we noted to be in this 
gentleman, and made unsavoury and less de- 
lightful his other manifold virtues. 

" Thus as he was refined and made nearer 
unto the image of God, so it pleased the divine 
will to resume him nnto himself, whither both 
his and every other high and noble mind hare 
always aspiied." 

Such was Sir Humfrey Gilbert, still in the 
prime of his years when tiie Atlantic swaUowe 1 
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faim. Like the gleuu of s landscape lit mi- 
denly for a mament by the lightainf;, these 
feir scenea Buh dairn to aa acrouthecentarlee: 
bet whftt A life must thftt have been of which 
this was the conclusiODl We have glimpses of 
him a few years earlier, whea he won hia Bpon 
in Ireland — won them by deeds which to ns 
seem terrible in their ruthleeaness, bnt which 
won the applause of Sir Henry Sidney as too 
high for praiite or even reward. Chequered 
like all of us with lines of light and darkness, 
he was, nevertbelees, one of a race which has 
ceased to be. We look round for them, and we 
can hardly believe that the same blood is flow- 
ing in our veins. Brave we may still be, and 
Btrong perhaps as they, bat the high moral 
grace which made bravery and strength so 
beautiful is departed from us for ever. 



THE CORAL OROVa 

Dnp In Uw wstb li ■ Con) Grox, 

Wban tfa* inipla mnlln uid iDldaab tovii, 

Wban tha Ha-BonTa- ipnuli iti Iotm of bloe, 

That naw ars wat wlUi fiklling d«r, 

BoC iB brilhl ud ohugnAU bHatj ililiH, 

Fu down in thi green uid tUmj brine. 

nit floor ii af lutd llk« tht moontilD diift. 

And tfaa peul ihelli ipu^ta tlw flinty bidw ; 
Frvm coral n»ki tlie Hft-pLmnta lift 

TbolT bangha wban tlw tidm sad Ulkwi Bow; 
Tbe wiur i> tmlm ud niil balow, 

F« Uu wind! sad wives ua nUant than. 
And tlH lukdi u« bright u the atan that glao 



Then with K 11| 
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AndthejaUow 



noar faathrd In iluightar; 
^ threngh tha dear deep w 



TlHulkrbalaw 

Tha pujila mnllat utd laM-Onh nva, 
Wbsn tha watan mnmni tranqnill; 

Thnn«h tba bndiBg twifi of tha Caial Onr*. 



NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 

[KHunm. ADOdinii DmcMinrE ICiua Joura, 
ILkMDls DC lua Cisu, wu bom at I^i CaaM. la 
Lan^roedoc, la 1196. Ea pabliibed s HUtariail Allat 
(1803), but it chlefl; noenborsd thiDDgh bli Utmortai 
df Sit. BOliH, b; which ha becuna tha Boawall at Stfo- 
laoo. HadiedlnlU2.] 

November 4, 181S. To-dajthe Emperoi 
would not receive any one during the whole 
morning. He sent for me at ue hour he 
had appointed for taking the bath, during 
which, and for some time after, he con- 
vened on the knowledge of the ancients, 
and the histariana hj which it has been 
transmitted to modern timea. Hia reflec- 
tions on the subject, all led to the con- 
cluaion, that the world was yet in its infan 
cy. . . We then took a view of th* 
■tracture of the globe. . . I calculated 
that Europe contained 170,000,000 of io' 
habitants. The Emperor remarked that he 
himself had gOTemed 80,000,000; and 1 
added that, aiter the alliance with Prussia, 
he had marched at the head of more than 
100,000,000. . . 

Afterwards, when speaking of the won- 
dera of his life, and the riciBsitudea of hit 
fortune, the Emperor remarked that ha 
ought to have died at Moscow ; becauae, al 
that time, his military ^lory had experi. 
enced no reverse, and his political career 
waa unexampled la the Uatory of the world. 
He then drew one of those raoid and ani- 
mating pictures which he aketcned off with 
BO mucn facility. Observing that tha 
countenance of one of the individuals who 
happened to be present, was not exacUy 
eipreaaive of approbation, he said, " This 
is not your opinion i You do not think I 
ought to have closed mj career at Moscow T" 
No, Sire," was the reply; "for in thai 
caae, hutory would have been deprived al 
the return trom Elba ; of the tnoat generous 
and moat heroic act that ever man perform- 
ed ; of the grandest and most sublime eveni 
that the world ever witnessed." 

" Well," returned the Emperor, " there 
may be some truth in that; out what say 
yon to Waterloo? Ought I not to hav< 
perished there?" 

" Sire," said the person whom he ad 
dressed, "if I have obtained pardon foi 
Uoacow, I do not see why I should not ask 
it for Waterloo also. The future is beyond 
the will and the power of man ; it is in the 
bsknds of Ood alone." 
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and all the innocencj of mutual intercourse ; 

THE THREE GREAT TIES OF HU- and which, attacking religion in the heart, 

MAN SOCIETY. nevertheless, present themselves to us 

under appearances of equity which justify 

[Jean Baftiste Hamillon, one of the most eloquent them in our ejes and Strengthen us in them. 

of French preacherB, wa* bom at HyAres, Provence, 

France, June 24th, 1663; died September 18th, 1742. — ^— - 

His works, mainly gennons, are models of elegant 

rhetoric] PET PORCUPINES. 

The three principles which usually bind t^^^- J««* <*«>»<»» w«<>^' '• «- ••» **»« ^•^ '^~»^" 

men to each other, and by which are ^^^^ ^- »«™ ^^ ^f^^ ^J'^^J^; Jt 

formed all human friendships, are fancy, rl*?^^'??"^ .^pJ^'T book^and« ed^r of 3^ 

.J.. J .. •.-, Air r 11 Botft' OieHlfaoasMM, he has done much to diiftiM,en>eci- 
cupidity and vanity. tancyr-We follow ^ ^^ong iie young, a knowledge of the animal 
a certain propensity of nature, which, be- ^^^^^ He died In 1889.] 
ing the cause of our nnding in some per- 
sons a greater similarity to our own incli- I have been told by a gentleman who has 
nations, perhaps also greater allowances for had a wonderfully lar^e experience, that the 
our faults, binas us to them, and occasions us most unpleasant Quadrupedal pet is a por- 
to find in their society a comfort which cupine. It is such a restless being that it 
becomes weariness in that of the rest of cannot be induced to remain auiet, and it is 
men. Cupidity : — We seek out useful as inquisitive as any cat. It is an interest- 
friends ; from the moment that they are ing animal enough, but tetchy and short- 
necessary to our pleasure or to our fortune, tempered, and ever too ready to present the 
they become worthy of our friendship, semed ranks of its particoloured bayonets 
Interest is a grand charm to the majority at anyone who happens to displease it. Two 
of hearts ] the titles which render us pow- of these creatures were kept for some time 
erful are auickly transmuted into qualities by a gentleman resident in India, and were 
which renaer us apparently amiable, and notable for their continual bickering with 
friends are never wanting when we can pay the dogs. They were extremely fond of 
the friendship of those who love us. their master, but they entertained the 
Lastly, Vanity : — Friends who do us honor strongest objection to the does. The dogs,, 
are always dear to us. It would seem that, in on their part, naturally felt nurt that any 
loving them, we enter, as it were, into part- interloper should come between them and 
nership with them in that distinction which their master, and were deeply aggrieved be- 
they enjoy in the world *, we seek to deck cause the porcupines had contnved to oast 
ourselves, as I may say, with their reputa- them from their accustomed places at dinner, 
tion } and, being unable to reach their Both dogs and porcupines were fond of the 
merit, we pride ourselves in their society, good things served at their master^s table,. 
in order to have it supposed that, at least, and when it came to a struggle, theporcu- 
there is not much between us, and that pines had the best of the contest If, for 
like loves like. example, some delicacies were put on a plate 
These are the three great ties of human and placed on the floor for the dogs, the 
society. Religion and charity unite almost porcupines at once must needs push their 
nobody ; and from thence it is that, from noses into the plate and begin nibbling, 
the moment that men offend our fancy, that The dogs would snarl and growl ftitil^ 
they are unfavorable to our interests, or while watching the provisions disappear,. 
that they wound our reputation and our and at last would lose all patience ana rash 
vanity, the human and brittle ties which to the rescue. The porcupines troubled 
united us to them are broken asunder: themselves very little about the assault, bat 
our heart withdraws from them, and simply spread their quills, and allowed the 
no longer finds in itself, with respect to dogs to prick their noses until they howled 
them, but animosity and bitterness. And witn the pain. 

behold the three most general sources of It so happened that their owner was obliged 

those hatreds which men nourish against to change his residence, and of coarse he 

each other ; which change all the sweets of took his pet porcupines with him. When 

society into endless inveteracies ; which evening drew on, he bethought himself that 

empoison all the delight of conversations, his bristly pets had no bed-room ; and being- 
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afraid of their strajing, he searched the house 
for some fit place as a temporary residence. 
At btst he was obliged to coax them under 
the boiler in an out-house, and having 
blocked up the entrance with a large stone, 
went with an easj mind to bed. 

But the porcupines, being naturally noc- 
turnal in their habits, and extremeljr curi- 
ous, wished to learn something of their new 
house. 80 they tried to push away the stone, 
and not being able to stir it, began to bur- 
row, dug a passas^e under the stone, and 
emerged into the kitchen. They then began 
to sniff about, and at last came on the traces 
of their master. They followed him up like 
two bloodhounds, until they reached the 
room where he was lying in bed. One of 
them raised itself on its hind legs, and find- 
ing a bare foot projecting from the bed- 
clothes, began to caress it The owner of 
the foot, feeling himself disturbed in such a 
manner, naturally thought that thieves were 
trying to hold his legs, and instinctively 
lashed out furiously at the supposed intru- 
der, bringing his unfortunate toot against 
the quills ofthe porcupine. 



THE SANDPIPER.^ 

AcroM the narrow bewh we flit, 

One little eandpiper and I ; 
And fiMt I gather, bit by bit, 

The ecattered driftwood bleached and dry. 
The wild wares reach their hands for it. 

The wild wind raree, the tide runs lilgh, 
Ae op and down the beach we flit, — 

One little eandpiper and I. 

Abore onr heade the lullen clonda 

Send black and swift across the sky : 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 

Stand ont the white lighthonscs high 
Almost as &r as eye can reach 

I see the cloee-reefed ressels fly, 
As fiMt we flit along the beach,— 

One Utile sandpiper and I. 

I watch him as he skims along. 

Uttering his sweet and monmfiil cry; 
He starts not at my fltftal song, 

Or flash of flattering drapery ; 
He has no thonght of any wrong. 

He scans me with a fearless eye. 
Stanch friends are we. well tried and strong, 

The little sandpiper and L 



Comrade, where wilt thoa be to-night 

When the loosed storm breaks ftiriously ? 
Hy driftwood flre will bnm so bright I 

To what warm shelter canst thou fly ? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 

The tempest rushes through the sky : 
For are we not God*s children both. 

Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 

CcuA THAxnn. 



1 Publishers: Houghton, Mifflin k Oom Boston. 



TAINE ON MILTON. 

[HiPPOLTTK Adolphs Taikk, bom at Voaiiet% 
France, April 21, 1828. His early writings bad a po- 
lemical character. Among them may be named, 
JPVMieft Pkao$opker$ of the NbtMeena Omhtrp (}9S6), 
and Bmagt in OrUiei$m and Hittory. In 1864 he became 
professor of aesthetics in the School of Fine Arts, Paris. 
Since then he hss published a number of valuable' 
treatises on art, a Hidoqi of Bmglitk LUenOmn (1864), 
and T%« Ofigitu of OotUemporarif JPWmee (1875). His 
writings show an original mind, and are distinguished 
by their strong and gn^hic style. Our extracts are 
from Ids BHgUak lAUratmre.] 

MILTON's GENIUS. 

John Milton was not one of those ferered 
80ulSy void of self-command, whose rapture 
takes them bj fits ; whom a sicklj sensi- 
bility drives forever to the extreme of sor- 
row or i 07; whose pliability prepares them 
to produce a variety of characters ; whose 
inquietude condemns them to paint the 
insanity and contradictions of passion. 
Vast knowledge, close logic, and grand 
passion — these were his marks. His mind 
was lucid, his imaj^ination limited. He 
was incapable of disturbed emotion or of 
transformation. He conceived the loftiest 
of ideal beauties, but he conceived only 
one. He was not bom for the drama, but 
for the ode. He does not create souls, but 
constructs ar:^ument8 and experiences emo- 
tions. Emotions and arguments, all the 
forces of his soul, assemble and are 
arranged beneath a unique sentiment — that 
of the sublime. And the broad river of 
lyric poetrv streams from him, impetuous, 
wiUi even now, splendid as a cloth of gold. 

• 

Milton's habits. 

Milton lived in a small house in London,. 

or in the country, in Buckinghamshire, at 

the foot of a hieh green hill. . . . Every 

morning he had a chapter of the Bible read 

I to him in Hebrew, and remained for ;»oia» 
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time in silence, grave, in order to meditate on 
what he had heard. He never went to a 
place of worship. Independent in religion 
as in all else, he was sufficient to himself. 
Finding in no sect the marks of the true 
Church, he prayed to God alone, without 
needing others' help. He studied till mid- 
day; then, after an hour's exercise, he 
played the organ or the bass-viol ) then he 
resumed his studies till six, and in the eve- 
ning enjoyed the society of his friends. 
When anyone came to visit him, he was 
nsually found in a room hung with old 
green hangings, seated in an arm-chair, 
and dressed quietly in black. His com- 
plexion was pale, says one of his visitors, 
but not sallow; his hands and feet were 
gouty ; his hair, of a light brown, was 
parted in the midst, and feU in long curls ; 
his eves, grey and clear, showed no sign of 
blindness. He had been very beautiiul in 
bis youth, and his English cheeks, once 
delicate as a young girl's, retained their 
color almost to the end. His face, we are 
told, was pleasing ; his straight and manly 
gait bore witness to intrepidity and cour- 
age. Something great and proud breathes 
out from all his portraits ; and certainly 
few men have done such honor to their 
kind. Thus expired this noble life, like a 
setting sun, bright and calm. Amid so 
many trials, a pure and lofty joy, altogether 
worthy of him, had been granted to him ; 
the poet, buried under the Puritan, had 
reappeared, more sublime than ever, to give 
to Christianity its second Homer. The daz- 
zling dreams of his youth and the reminis- 
cences of his ripe age were found in him, 
side by side with Calvinistic dogmas and 
visions of John, to create the Protestant 
epic of damnation and grace ; and the 
vastness of primitive horizons, the flames 
of the infernal dungeon, the splendors of 
the celestial court, opened to the inner eye 
of the soul unknown regions beyond the 
sights which the eyes of nesh had lost 



JOHN WESLEY'S OLD AGE. 

[ JoHK Wkslbt, the founder of Methodism, was bom 
at Epworth, Lincolnshire, Bngland, June 28, 1703. 
Died March 2, 1791. We make the following extract 
from his Journal :] 

June 28, 1788. I this day enter on my 
eighty-fifth year : and what cause have I to 
Draise God ; as for a thousand spiritual 
blrtssings, so for bodily blessings also ! How 



little have I suffered yet by " the rush of 
numerous years !" It is true, I am not so 
agile as I was in times past I do not run 
or walk so fast as I did ; my sight is a lit- 
tle decayed ; my left eye is grown dim, and 
hardly serves me to read ; I nave daily some 
pain in the ball of my right eye, as also in 
m;^ right temple (occasioned by a blow re- 
ceived some months since), and m my right 
shoulder and arm, which I impute partly to 
a sprain, and partly to the rheumatism. I 
find likewise some decay in my memoiTy 
with regard to names and things lately 
past ; but not at all with regard to what I 
nave read or heard twenty, forty, or sixty 
years ago ; neither do I find any decay in 
my hearing, smell, taste or appetite (though 
I want but a third part of the food I did 
once]; nor do I feel any such thing aa 
weanness, either in traveling or preaching ; 
and I am not conscious of any decay in 
writing sermons, which I do as readily, and 
I believe as correctly, as ever. 

To what cause can I impute this, that I 
am as I am ? First, doubtless, to the power 
of God, fitting me for the work to which I 
am called, as long as he pleases to continue 
me therein ; and, next, subordinately to this, 
to the prayers of his children. 

May we not impute it as inferior means. — 

1. To my constant exercise and change 
of air ? 

2. To my never having lost a night's 
sleep, sick or well, at land or at sea, since 
I was bom ? 

3. To my having sleep at command ; so 
that whenever I feel myself worn out, I call 
it, and it comes, day or night ? 

4. To my having constantly, for above 
sixty years, risen at four in the morning? 

5. To my constant preaching at five in 
the morning, for above nfty years 7 

6. To my having had so little pain in mj 
life: and so little sorrow, or anxious care f 

Even now, though I find pain daily in 
my eye or temple, or arm, yet it is nerer 
violent, and seldom lasts many minutes at a 
time. 

Whether or not this is sent to give me 
warning that I am shortly to quit this taber- 
nacle, I do not know ; but be it one waj oc 
the other, I have only to say, 

" Hy remnant of days 

I q)end to his praise 
Who died the whole world to redM 

Be they many or few, 

My days are his dne, 
And they all are deroted to him I** 
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POOR JACK. 

[Charles Dibdin, born in Soathampton, 1745; died 
Jnly, 18U. His name it ttill famous and popolar as 
that of the writer of our most effective eea-tons^ He 
was educated at Winchester, and intended fbr the 
church ; but he adopted the stage as his profession. He 
became known as an actor, dramatist, and theatrical 
manager ; but his reputation was made by his songs, of 
which he wrote nearly 1200. He also wrote finiyseren 
dramatic pieces and other works. An editi<m of the 
songs, illustrated by Geoorge Cmikshaaks, was pablished 
in 1850.] 

Go patter to Inbben and swabs, d'ye see, 

'Bout danger, and fear, and the like ; 
▲ tight water-boat and good sea-room give me. 

And 'taint to a little FU strike : 
Though the tempest top-gallant-masts smack smooth 
should smite. 

And shirer eadh qdinter of wood. 
Clear the wreck, stow the yards, and bouse ereiTthing 
tight. 

And under reefd fbresail well scud : 
Arast I nor don't think me a milksop so soft 

To be taken for trifles aback ; 
For Hmj say there's a ProTidenoe sits up aloft. 

To keep watch fbr the life of poor Ja<&. 

Why, I heard our good chaplain palarer one day 

About souls, hearen, merqr, and such ; 
And, my timben ! what lingo he'd coil and belay, 

Why 'twas Just all as one as High Dutch: 
For he said how a sparrow can't founder, d'ye see. 

Without orders that come down below ; 
And many line things that prored clearly to me 

That Proridence takes us in tow : 
For, says he, do you mind me, let storms eTer so oft 

Take the topsails of sailors abaok, 
There's a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 

To keep watch for the lifb of poor Jack. 

1 said to our Poll, fbr, d'ye see, she would cry, 

When last we weigh'd anchor for sea. 
What argufies snir'ling and piping your ^e, 

Why, what a d 'd fool you must be ! 

Can't you see the world's wide, and there^s room for us 
•11. 

IkHh fbr ssamen and lubbers ashore, 
Ai(d if to old Dary I should go, fHend Poll, 

Why you will ne'er hear of me more ; 
Wiiat then, all's a hasard ; come, don't be so soft. 

Perhaps I may laughing oome back ; 
For, d'ye see, there^s a cherub sits smiling aloft. 

To keep watch for the lifls of poor Jack. 

D ye mind me, a sailor should be erery inch 

All as one as a piece of the ship, 
And with her brare the world without offering to flinch, 

Brom the moment the anchor's a-trip. 



As for me, in all weathers, all times, sidds, and ends. 

Nought's a trouble fh>m duty that springs. 
For my heart is my Poll's, and my rtiino's my fHend's; 

And as fi>r my life 'tis the king's : 
Eren when my time comes, ne'er believe me so soft 

As for grief to be taken aback. 
For the same litUe cherub that sits up aloft 

Will look out a good berth for poor Jack. 



SIR ROGER DB COVERLETS 
WOOING. 

BT SIB BICHABD STEBLB.^ 

The first of our society is a gentleman of 
Worcestershire, of ancient descent, a baronet, 
his name Sir Roger de Coverley. His great 
grandfather was inventor of that famous 
countiy-dance which is called after him. All 
who know that shire are veiy well acquainted 
with the parts and merits of Sir Roger. He 
is a gentleman that is very singular in his be- 
haviour, but his singularities proceed from his 
good 8ense,and are contradictions to the manners 
of the world only as he thinks the world is in 
the wrong. However, this humour creates 
him no enemies, for he does nothing with 
sourness or obstinacy ; and his being unconfined 
to modes and forms makes him but the readier 
and more capable to please and oblige all who 
know him. When he is in town he lives in 
Soho Square. It is said, he keeps himself a 
bachelor by reason he was crossed in love by 
a perverse beautiful widow of the next county 
to him. Before this disappointment. Sir Roger 
was what you call a fine gentleman, had often 
supped with my lord Rochester and Sir George 
Etherege, fought a duel upon his first coming 
to town, and kicked Bully Dawson in a public 
coffee-house for calling him youngster. Bui 
being ill-used by the above-mentioned widow, 
he was very serious for a year and a half; and 
though, his temper being naturally jovial, he 
at last got over it, he grew careless of himself 
and never dressed afterwards; he continues to 

1 From the Spectator, which was supposed to be pro- 
duced by a "Society of Gentlemen ;" and it is notable 
that Sir Roger de Corerley, who was the most popular 
of its creations, is the first mentioned in the number 
deroted to the portraits of the members of the dub. 
Addison has obtained more credit for his share in the 
creation of this admirable specimen of a good old English 
gentleman than has been allowed to Steele ; but it is 
w'orth remembering that it is Steele who introduces the 
knight; and Steele writee entirely of the man, whilst 
Addis(m writes much about his suntmndingk 
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wear a coat and doublet of the same cut that I 
were in fashion at the time of his repulse, ' 
which, in his merry humours, he tells us, had 
been in and out twelve times since he first wore 
it . . . He is now in his fifty-sixth year, cheer- 
ful, gay, and hearty, keeps a good house in both 
town and country; a great lorer of mankind; 
but there is such a mirthful cast in his behav- 

' iour, that he is rather beloved than esteemed. 

. His tenants grow rich, his servants look satis- 
fied, all the young women profess love to him, 
and the young men are glad of his company : 
When he oomes into a house he calls the servants 
by their names, and talks all the way upstairs 
to a visit. I must not omit that Sir Roger is 
a jnstioe of the Quorum; that he fills the chair 
at a quarter-session with great abilities, and 
three months ago gained universal applause 
by explaining a passage in the game-act. . . . 
I mentioned a g^reat affliction which my friend 
Sir Roger had met with in his youth; which 
was no less than a disappointment in love. It 
happened this evening that we fell into a very 
pleasing walk at a distance from his house: 
As ioon as we came into it, "It is,*' quoth the 
good old man, looking round him with a smile, 
'*very hard that any part of my land should be 
settled upon one who has used me so ill as the 
perverse widow did; and yet I am sure I could 
not see a sprig of any bough of this whole walk 
of trees, but I should reflect upon her and her 
severity. She has certainly the finest hand of 
any woman in the world. Tou are to know 
this was the place wherein I used to muse upon 
her; and by that custom I can never come into 
it, but the same tender sentiments revive in 
my mind, as if I had actually walked with that 
beautiful creature under these shades. I have 
been fool enough to carve her name on the bark 
of several of these trees; so unhappy is the 
condition of men in love, to attempt the re- 
moving of their passion by the methods which 
serve only to imprint it deeper. She has cer- 
tainly the finest hand of any woman in the 
world." 

Here followed a profound silence; and I was 
not displeased to observe my friend falling so 
naturally into a discourse, which I had ever 
before taken notice he industriously avoided. 
After a very long pause he entered upon an 
account of this great circumstance in his life, 
with an air which I thought raised my idea of 
him above what I had ever had before; and 
gave me the picture of that cheerful mind of 
his, before it received that stroke which has 
ever since affected his words and actions. But 
he went on as follows : — 

"I came to my estate in my twenty-second 



year, and resolved to follow the steps of the 
most worthy of my ancestors who have inhabited 
this spot of earth before me, in all the methods 
of hospitality and good neighbourhood, for the 
.sake of my fame; and in country sports and 
recreations, for the sake of my health. In 
my twenty-third year I was obliged to serve 
as sheriff of the county; and in my servants, 
officers, and whole equipage, indulged the 
pleasure of a young man (who did not think 
ill of his own person) in taking that public oc- 
casion of showing my figure and behavionr to 
advantage. Tou may easily imagine to your- 
self what appearance I made, who am pretty 
tall, rid well, and was very well dressed, at 
the head of a whole county, with music before 
me, a feather in my hat, and my horse well 
bitted. I can assure you I was not a little 
pleased with the kind looks and glances I had 
from all the balconies and windows as I rod» 
to the hall where the assizes were held. But 
when I came there, a beautiful creature in a 
widow's habit sat in court to hear the event of 
a cause concerning her dower. This command- 
ing creature (who was bom for destruction of 
all who behold her) put on such a resignation 
in her countenance, and bore the whispers of 
all around the court with such a pretty uneasi- 
ness, I warrant you, and then recovered herself 
from one eye to another, 'till she was perfectly 
confused by meeting something so wistful in 
all she encountered, that at last, with a murrain 
to her, she cast her bewitching eye upon me. 
I no sooner met it, but I bowed like a great 
surprised booby; and knowing her cause to be 
the first which came on, I cried like a captivrnted 
calf as I was, 
'"Make way for the defendant's witnesses. * 
" This sudden partiality made all the county 
immediately see the sheriff also was become a 
slave to the fine widow. During the time her 
cause was upon trial she behaved herself, I 
warrant you, with such a deep attention to her 
business, took opportunities to have little billets 
handed to her counsel, then would be in such 
a pretty confusion, occasioned, you must know, 
by acting before so much company, that not 
only I but the whole court was pr^'udiced in 
her favour; and all that the next heir to her 
husband had to urge was thought so groundless 
and frivolous, that when it came to her ooonsel 
to reply, there was not half so much said as 
every one besides in the court thought he eoald 
have urged to her advantage. 

"Tou must understand, sir, this perrens 
woman is one of those unaccountable ereatures 
that secretly rejoice in the admiration of men, 
but indulge themselves in no farther conse- 
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qaences. Hence it is that she has erer had a 
train of admirers, and she removes from her 
slaves in town to those in the country, according 
to the seasons of the year. She is a reading 
lady, and far gone in the pleasures of friend- 
ship; she is always accompanied by a confidant, 
who is witness to her daily protestations against 
our sex, and consequently a bar to her first 
steps towards love, upon the strength of her 
own maxims and declarations. 

"However, I must needs say this accom- 
plished mistress of mine has distinguished me 
above the rest, and has been known to declare 
Sir Roger de Coverley was the tamest and 
most human of all the brutes in the country. 
I was told she said so, by one who thought he 
rallied me; but upon the strength of this slender 
encouragement, of being thought least detest- 
able, I made new liveries, new -paired my 
coach-horses, sent them all to town to be bitted, 
and taught to throw their legs well, and move 
all together, before I pretended to cross the 
country and wait upon her. 

"As soon as I thought my retinue suitable 
to the character of my fortune and youth, I 
set out from hence to make my addresses. The 
particular skill of this lady has ever been to 
inflame your wishes, and yet command respect. 
To make her mistress of this art, she has. a 
greater share of knowledge, wit, and good sense, 
than is usual, even among men of merit. Then 
she is beautiful beyond the race of women. If 
you won't let her go on with a certain artifice 
with her eyes and the skill of beauty, she will 
arm herself with her real charms, and strike 
you with admiration instead of desire. It is 
•certain that if you were' to behold the whole 
woman, there is that dignity in her aspect, 
thatcomposure in her motion, thatcomplac^cy 
in her manner, that if her form makes you 
hope, her merit makes you fear. But then 
again, she is such a desperate scholar, that no 
country-gentleman can approach her without 
being a jest 

"As I was going to tell you, when I came 
to her house I was admitted to her presence 
with great civility; at the same time she placed 
herself to be first seen by me in such an atti- 
tude, as I think you call the posture of a pic- 
ture, that she discovered new charms, and I 
at last came towards her with such an awe as 
made me speechless. This she no sooner ob- 
served but she made her advantage of it, and 
began a discourse to me concerning love and 
honour, as they both are followed by pretenders, 
and the real votaries to them. When she had 
discussed these points in a discourse, which I 
▼erily believe was as learned as the best phi- 



losopher in Europe could possibly make, she 
asked me whether she was so happy as to fall 
in with my sentiments on these important par- 
ticulars. Her confidant sat by her, and upon 
my being in the last confusion and silence, this 
malicious aid of hers, turning to her, says, ' I 
am very glad to observe Sir Roger pauses upon 
this subject, and seems resolved to deliver all 
his sentiments upon the matter when he pleasc4 
to speak. ' They both kept their cou ntenancea, 
and after I had sat half an hour meditating 
how to behave before such profound casuists, 
I rose up and took my leave. 

"Chance has since that time thrown me very 
often in her way, and she as often has directed 
a discourse to me which I do not understand. 
This barbarity has kept me ever at a distance 
from the most beautiful object my eyes ever 
beheld. It is thus also she deals with all 
mankind, and you must make love to her, as 
you would conquer the Sphinx, by posing her. 
But were she like other women, and that there 
were any talking to her, how constant must 
the pleasure of that man be who could con- 
verse with a creature— But after all, you may 
be sure her heart is fixed on some one or other; 
and yet I have been credibly informed; but 
who can believe half that is said! After she 
had done speaking to me, she put her hand to 
her bosom, and adjusted her tucker. Then 
she cast her eyes a little down upon my behold- 
ing her too earnestly. They say she sings ex- 
cellently: her voice in her ordinary speech has 
something in it inexpressibly sweet. You 
must know I dined with her at a public table 
the day after I first saw her, and she helped 
me to some tansy in the eye of all the gentle- 
men in the country : she has certainly the finest 
hand of any woman in the world. I can as- 
sure you, sir, were you to behold her, you would 
be in the same condition; for as her speech is 
music, her form is angelic. But I find I grow 
irregnil&r while I am talking of her; but indeed 
it would be stupidity to be unconcerned at such 
perfection. Oh the excellent creature, she is 
as inimitable to all women as she is inaccessible 
to all men." 

I found my friend begin to rave, and insen- 
sibly led him towards the house, that we might 
be joined by some other company; and am 
convinced that the widow is the secret cause 
of all that inconsistency which appears in some 
parts of my friend's discourse; though he ha.'^ 
so much command of himself as not directly 
to mention her, yet according to that of Mar- 
tial, which one knows not how to render in 
English, Dum tacet banc loquitur. I shall 
end this paper with that whole epigram, which 
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represents with mach humour my honest 
friend's condition: — 

Let Rvfui weep, rejoice, stand, sit, or walk, 
Still he can nothing but of Nctvia talk ; 
Let him eat, drink, aak qaeetions, or dispute, 
StUl he must speak of Navia, or be mute. 
He writ to his father, ending with this line, 
I am, my loreljr Ncevia, erer thine. 



THE LONGAOO. 

[Baron Houghton, Richard Monckton Milnea, 
F.& A., D.C.L. , bom 19th June, 1809. Poet, politician, 
and miscellaneous writer. Graduated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; elected M.P. for Pontefiract, 1837, and raised 
to the peerage 1863. Whilst giring earnest attention 
to politics and to many social questions, Lord Houc^ton 
has earned wide fune as a poet and biographer. His 
chief works are, Poenu of Many Tean; Poems Legendary 
and Hittorieal: Palm Leaves; Letters and LUeraty Re- 
mains of John Keats, ftc. One of his critics says: 
"Delicate iknoy, warm sympathy with human suffer- 
ing, and keen observation of the human heart oharao- 
teriae his poetical works." He died In 1886.] 

Eyes which can but 01 define 
Shapes that rise about and near, 
Through the far horizon's line 
Stretch a vision free and clear : 
Memories feeble to retrace 
Yesterday's immediate flow, 
Find a dear famUiar face 
In each hour of Long-ago. 

PoUow yon majestic train 
Down the slopes of old renown, 
Knightly forms without disdain, 
Sainted heads without a frown; 
Emperors of thought and hand 
Congregate, a glorious show. 
Met from every age and land 
In the plains of Long-ago. 

As the heart of childhood brings 
Something of eternal joy, 
From its own unsounded springs, 
Such as life can scarce destroy: 
So, remindful of the prime 
Spirits, wandering to and fro. 
Rest upon the resting time 
In the peace of Long-ago. 

Youthful Hope's religious fire, 
When it bums no longer, leaves 
Ashes of impure desire 
On the altars it bereaves ; 
But the light that fills the past 
Rheds a still diviner glow. 
Ever farther it is cast 
O'er the scenes of Long-ago. 



Many a growth of pain and care. 
Cumbering all the present hour. 
Yields, when once transplanted there^ 
Healthy fruit or pleasant flower ; 
Thoughts that hardly flourish here, 
FeeUogs long have ceased to blow. 
Breathe a native atmosphere 
In the world of Long-ago. 

On that deep-retiring shore 
Frequent pearls of beauty lie. 
Where the passion-waves of yore 
Fiercely beat and mounted high : 
Sorrows that are sorrows still 
Lose the bitter taste of woe ; 
Nothing's altogether ill 
In the griefs of Long-ago. 

Tombs where lonely love repines. 
Ghastly tenements of tears. 
Wear the look of happy shrines 
Through the golden mist of years : 
Death, to those who trust in good. 
Vindicates his hardest blow; 
Oh ! we would not, if we could. 
Wake the sleep of Long-ago ! 

Though the doom of swift decay 
Shocks the soul where life is strongs 
Though for frailer hearts the day 
Lingers sad and overlong, — 
Still the weight will find a leaven. 
Still the spoiler's hand is slow. 
While the future has its heaven, 
And the past its Long-ago. 



SILVIA. 

Who is Silvia? What is she. 
That all our swains commend her? 

Holy, fair, and wise is she. 
The heavens such grace did lend her. 

That she might admirdd be. 

Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness: 
Love doth to her eyes repair. 

To help him of his blindness; 
And, being helped, inhabits there. 



Then to Silvia let us sing, 

That Silvia ii excelling; 
She excels each mortal thing. 

Upon the dull earth dwelling: 
To her let us garlands bring. 

— Frmn The Tko Oentternen %f 
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[J. W. I>e Forasi, a oontribntor to the principal 
Amerioon magacines, chiefly in proee, bat oocasionallj 
in rene. He has written numeroue short tales and 
iketches of adTonture and travel. Amongst his more 
important works are, Hittory ^ the Indiatu of Connecti- 
cut frvm the earliut known Period to 1850 ; Oriental Ac- 
quauUaneet a series of letters tram Asia Minor; Bwropean 
Aeqvamtanee, sketches of people in Eorope, Ac] 

" What a singular odour ! " soliloquized Miss 
Holcum, snuffing the air with a slight tremor 
of disgust about her nostrils. 

She said odour instead of smell, because she 
was a teacher of several years' standing in one 
of the common schools of New York, and had 
learned in the exercise of her profession to 
express herself with an elegance of the John- 
sonian species. She was accustomed to remark 
to her scholars, "Before you speak, always 
consider not only your thoughts, but also the 
lang^iage in which you propose to give them 
utterance." 

She was at this moment ascending the third 
staircase of the cheap, plain, and even seedy 
lodging-house in which she had her parlour — 
bedroom — kitchen — or, in other words, her 
one room in which she studied, slept, and did 
such small cooking as was needed for her tea 
and breakfast. In this simple fashion she had 
lived for years, not merely because her earnings 
were small, and not at all because she was 
stingy, but mainly because she was a noble, 
unselfish woman, who had it at heart to educate 
a youthful orphan cousin. 

" It is burning charcoal,'* she added, after 
an instant. ** Can it be that some poor mortal 
is seeking his death?" 

School-teaching alone had not given her the 
wisdom to reach this suspicion. She was a 
reader of novels ; she had an imagination, and 
a native longing after the unusual; she was 
capable of conceiving a suicide, and of conceiv- 
ing herself as saving him. Where a practical, 
common-sense man would merely have smelt 
fire, this fanciful, impulsive woman scented 
a tragedy of the heart. We shall see which of 
these two characters best suited the exigency 
that was now agonizing in this bare and musty 
old lodging-house. The wildest imagination 
is sometimes the truest common-sense. 

*' It may be that young foreigner," thought 
Janet Holcum. She ran up another flight of 
stairs, hurried along a musty, dusty passage, 
and stopped before a door marked by dirty 
fingers. Timorous and modest, she looked at 
it with hesitation as well as anxiety ; bat the 



charcoal fumes were stronger here, and began 
to make her sick and faint ; she felt that she 
could not hesitate long. After rapping and 
receiving no answer, she put her mouth to the 
keyhole and called, also without effect. 

** Oh dear ! what shall I do?" she groaned, 
confident now that a tragedy was passing 
within, and looking about her vainly for help. 
She had already learned that this fifth story 
was unoccupied except by the pale, slovenly, 
haggard young foreigner, whose step she had 
frequently heard pacing to and fro for hours 
over her head. As she remembered that he 
was a man, and that she had never been intro- 
duced to him, she thought of running down- 
stairs and summoning some other man to save 
him. But the poisonous air demanded instant 
action; she tried the lock unavailingly, and 
then flung herself desperately against the door ; 
the miserable bolt-catch gave way, and she was 
within. Unable to breathe in the mephitic 
atmosphere of the room, she rushed across it,f 
opened a window, and thrust her head out. 
Looking back from this position she saw some- 
thing which made her shudder. 

There was a painter's easel; on the easel 
was a picture with its face turned from her ; 
behind the easel, on the floor of one comer of 
the room, was a wretched bed, and on this, the 
chest and head concealed by the picture, lay 
the motionless form of a man. The moment 
Janet had drawn one long breath of the out-of- 
door air she hastened to this terrible comer. 
No time to look at the man — no leisure to 
query whether he were alive or dead — she 
lifted him by the shoulders, dragged him to 
the window, and seated him by it in a chair. 
Her only distinct consciousness as to his condi- 
tion was that the temple which dropped against 
her cheek was not entirely cold. 

But the appearance of the suicide, as she 
held him up in the chair, was alarming. His 
face ash-coloured, his lips blue and contracted, 
his head drooping helplessly on one shoulder, 
he seemed to be already in another world. 
She scarcely noticed that he did not look to be 
more than twenty-five years of age; that his 
long, curling, yellow hair, although neglected, 
was beautiful ; that his wasted and ghastly 
features were classic in outline. Two or throe 
times she called loudly for assistance — " Help ! 
Murder ! " But outside there was only a wilder- 
ness of roofs ; inside, the musty old lodging- 
house seemed another desert She was left 
alone with her awful question of death or life. 

Presently her enigmaresponded. Theresponse 
was only a sigh, but it came from this side of 
the tomb ; it was the triam]^ of naiare over 
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fiupemature, the hail of a soul returning from 
the shades. The man was already breathing, 
and it was not long before he opened his eyes. 
Into these eyes Janet sent her sweetest and 
most pitiful smile, seeking thereby to encourage 
the sick and sorrowful spirit within. Not a word 
was uttered, for the one was as yet too ill to 
speak, and the other felt that here was a misery 
too profound to be questioned. After a while, 
seeing that her patient could hold up his head, 
Janet hastened to the pan of charcoal, which 
was still burning, and deluging it with water 
from a pitcher, extinguished its poisonous 
embers. When she returned to the window 
the invalid looked in her face with so much 
intelligence that she ventured to address 
him. 

" You will be better soon," she said. '* The 
air of the room is becoming purified. It was 
that charcoal which made you ill. " 

"Tes, it was tesharcoal," replied the young 
man, with a marked German accent. 

" I hope that you will be more careful about 
it in future," she continued, believing that she 
was talking to a would-be suicide, but not 
quite certain of it. 

" I subbose so," was the weak-voiced, indif- 
ferent, non-committal answer. 

She looked anxiously into the fine face which 
was now beginning to reassume somewhat of 
its natural colour and beauty. 

"If you are suffering under any trouble," 
she said, '* I trust and desire that you will tell 
me of it. Perhaps. I can aid you. " 

*' I haf but one drubble," he replied. '' It 
is life." 

Wicked as the sentiment seemed to her, the 
man who uttered it did not seem wicked, but 
only pitiable. In the quivering droop of his 
lip, and in the fixed but unseeing stare of his 
blue eyes, there was a profound anguish and 
a calm desperation which made her think of 
the unsounded, motionless waters of the Dead 
Sea covering ruined cities. She had never 
before seen such sorrow; at least she had 
never before seen sorrow expressed with such 
frankness; and the spectacle impressed her 
the more terribly because of its novelty. 

The youth now rose, steadied himself with 
difficulty, rubbed his forehead and his eyes, 
struck his hand repeatedly on the back of his 
neck, obviously confused, dizzy, and in pain. 
Janet felt that feminine delicacy ordered her 
to leave him; but she did not dare, lest he 
should rekindle his charcoal. Turning away 
in order to gain time for reflection, she found 
herself near the easel, and she examined the 
picture. It was a landscape representing a scene 



on the North River which she had viaited and 
which she instantly recognized. Although un- 
finished, she was so little a judge of painting 
that she did not perceive that, and she thought 
it beautifully done. Of a sudden it occurred 
to her womanly wit and sensibility that here 
was something whereby she might gain a hold 
upon this victim of despair and draw him back 
to a willingness to live. 

*' Did you do this?" she asked. "Are you 
a painter?" 

His face brightened the merest trifle as he 
caught her look of interest. 

** Yes, I am a bainter," he answered. " Let 
me turn it to the light for you," he added, 
with a courtesy of manner strangely at variance 
with his coarse and even dirty clothing. " You 
see it is not vinished yet," he went on, looking 
kindly at her, as if he detected her ignorance 
of art and pitied her for it. 

" I know the place," she said, forcing a smile 
of encouragement. " I have had the pleasure 
of visiting it. How well you have represented it ! " 

"So you haf peen there?" he replied, with 
just the faintest possible smile of gratification. 
" It is a pewtiful spot." 

"Why don't you sell it?" 

" What ! sell it «o f It is not vinished. " 

" Then why don't you finish it?" she added, 
trembling with anxiety to make him promise 
to do so. 

" I haf not time," he said, his gloom re- 
turning. 

" Oh, but you have time," she urged eagerly. 
" You shall have time." 

He eyed her meditatively, earnestly, and 
solemnly, as if querying whether he should tell 
her his miserable story. While he hesitated 
this excellent Janet Holcum was praying in 
her heart that Heaven would guide him toward 
goodness and safety. 

"See here," he said at hist, "I will dell 
you someting. You haf saved my life. I will 
dell you why I wanted to die. I had no money. 
I could not get food. I could not bay for my 
room. I had had drubbles pevore — over in 
Chermany. Und now I had not a cent in my 
bocket. So at last I tires out, und I gives it 
up. I lights my sharcoal, und I lies down to 
sleep it out. That is my shtory." 

In spite of his strong German accent he was 
subUme, and terrible, and pitiable. The teara 
rushed into Janet's eyes, and stepping tndde&ly 
forward she caught both his hands, as if ihe 
would prevent him by force from again attempt- 
ing his life. 

" I t'ank you," was the simple reaponae of 
a man whose sensibility and qoickneaa enabled 
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him to undentand sympathy which had not 
been ottered. 

"You must not do this again," she urged 
AS soon as she could speak. ** I will see that 
you have friends. You shall have time to 
tinish your picture. I will help you to sell it. 
Have you eaten to-day?" 

"I haf noabbedide." 

She understood that he had not eaten, and 
the tears shone in her eyes again. 

" Come down to my room," she said. " Yon 
must. You can take some tea, at any rate. 
Come down and sit with me, at least, while I 
«at." 

'* I am opliged," he answered as he followed 
her. " But you must excuse my abbearance," 
he added, glancing at his ragged clothing, 
stained with grease and daubed with paint. 
'' I am not fit for the gombany of a lady." 

'' lam onlyapoorschoolmistres8,"she smiled. 
'' And in you I can respect the artist." 

He bowed with a courteous grace, which 
gave him the air of a gentleman, in spite of 
his wretched raiment. 

Arrived in her little parlour-bedroom with 
this strange companion, Janet Holcum's heart 
fluttered. It was the first time that a man 
had been with her there alone. If visitors 
ahould arrive what would they think? Of 
course it would be impossible to explain that 
here was a gentleman whom she had caught 
trying to commit suicide, and whom she had 
undertaken to cure of his self-destroying pro- 
pensities by means of tea and sympathy. 
Moreover, what would this man himself think 
of her ! She was squeamish about situations 
because — (and here we come to a fact which 
I have not hitherto dared to mention) — well, 
she was squeamish because she was an old 
maid. 

It is curious, but it is none the less true, 
that a woman of thirty-eight is usually more 
fastidious about appearances, and even about 
realities, than a girl of eighteen. Enlightening 
meditations, perhaps some dangers avoided, 
perhaps some scandals innocently incurred, 
a habit of life which has become a governing 
motive, are the explanations of this singnilar 
phenomenon. Well, Janet Holcum, being 
thirty-eight years of age, blushed and was 
troubled at the thought of being alone with 
this handsome man of twenty-five, although 
he might be looked upon as little more than 
a ghost returned from beyond the grave. 
Presently her natural good sense, strengthened 
by a perfect uprightness of heart, came to her 
support 

** Pshaw !" she thought, " I am old enough 



to be his aunt ; besides, I am saving him from 
death. Let who will blame me, I am doing 
my duty." 

Having had lunch that day, she had pro- 
posed to go without dinner, and consequently 
she had slight provision for a meal She might 
have run out to make purchases, but she was 
afraid to leave her Tartar to himself for the 
present, and, moreover, haste seemed to be 
more important than plenty. She lighted her 
gas stove, got her tea ready, and set out a store 
of graham crackers, butter, and cheese. Then 
followed a moderate repast and a conversation 
which Usted well into the evening. 

Drawn out by sympathy, the guest told his 
whole story. His name, he stated, was Ernst 
Rodolf Hartmann, and he was the youngest 
son of an official in the civil service of Prussia. 
Carried away by the liberal ideas so common 
among European students, he had attached 
himself, after leaving the university of Berlin, 
to a secret club of republicans, whose object 
was to substitute democracy for the Hohen- 
zollems. The club had been ferreted out by 
the police; Ernst and two or three other 
members had been condemned to a brief im- 
prisonment: moreover, he had been disinherited 
and disowned by his father, a furious loyalist. 
Worst of all, a beautiful girl to whom he was 
betrothed had, during his confinement, been 
driven or coaxed into a marriage with some old 
baron. This last sorrow, which he related with 
childlike candour and simplicity, made Janet 
Holcum blush to her ears even while her heart 
throbbed with pity. 

When he rose to return to his room he seemed 
to be at least temporarily reconciled to the 
struggle of life. 

" I will dry it a leetle longer if you will gif 
me a hand," he said. ** I will go to bainting 
again." 

"Oh! how can you talk of it so coolly!" 
she exclaimed with heartfelt solemnity and 
even with horror. "Don't you know that 
what you have done to-day is very wicked? 
Forgive me," she added instantly, remember- 
ing how miserable he had been, and looking 
with pity at his wasted face. By the way, she 
talked very little of her Johnsonese to this 
man ; for, in the first place, she supposed that 
he, being a foreigner, might not understand 
it ; and secondly, she had to be so earnest with 
him that only the simplest words seemed 
suitable. 

" What could I do?" he asked. " A gentle- 
man may not pe a peggar. Pesides, I was not 
a bainter at home. Mein faders were to make 
of me a panker. Bainting was merely my fancy. 
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I had no hope of success in it. What could 
I do?" 

" Will you promise to come to take break- 
fast with me?" 

'* 1 bromise — upon my honour." 

' ' Remember now — upon your honour. Good 
night." 

He took her hand, and before she could guess 
what he meant to do he kissed it. Notwith- 
standing the perfect simplicity of his manner, 
notwithstanding that the action was obviously 
a mere expression of civility and g^titude, 
Janet Holcum, who had never before had her 
hand kissed, blushed again until it seemed to 
her that her hair was turning scarlet. Without 
noticing her confusion, this ragged gentleman 
said sweetly " Goot night," and bowed himself 
out of the room. 

From this good-night forward Janet was 
burdened and blessed with another labour of 
love. She had a suicide to reform — a soul 
without hope to fill with hope — a man without 
work to provide with work — a lover of lager to 
satisfy with black tea — a brand to snatch from 
all sorts of burnings. It was not only a heavy 
load to carry, but a delicate one to handle. 
Her orphan, as she soon began to call him, 
must not eat in her room for fear of Mrs. 
Orundy. She m ust content herself with letting 
him go to cheap restaurants for his dinner, and 
with occasionally carrying him a cup of tea to 
wash down the dry bread which she knew was 
his only supper. As for converse, she firmly 
invited him to see her every Sunday evening; 
she sometimes dropped into his den to look at 
his work and cheer him on with it; oftener 
still, she took a walk with him in the hall or 
an evening promenade in the streets. 

She was proud of herself, and yet ashamed 
of herself. It struck her as almost indelicate 
that she should support a man, especially a 
young and handsome one. Moreover, her labour 
of love was a fearful expense compared with 
her small income. She was soon obliged to 
draw on her savings' -bank deposit, and that 
had always been kept in a consumptive state 
by the needs of her girl cousin. At first she 
thought of getting up a subscription for her 
painter, or of interesting some rich school 
committeeman in his behalf; but very shortly 
she took such a fancy to him that she did not 
want any one else to earn a claim to his grati- 
tude ; and so she went on paying out her savings 
for his necessities. When winter arrived and 
fuel must be had, she bought it for him, although 
he tried to do without. Next came an over- 
coat, and a pair of mittens, and some heavy 
underclothing, because she could not bear to 



see him walking the streets with a red nose 
and fingers. It was in vain for him to refuse ; 
she absolutely forced him to take. 

Meantime small profits from his brush. The 
picture which she had thought perfect really had 
but five or six days' work upon it, and needed 
a month more. And when it was done it brought 
only twenty-five dollars. It was of no use for 
her to scold the picture-dealer for his sharpness, 
and to endeavour to move his pity by telling 
him the tale of the German's poverty. The 
man of art replied that it was not a known 
name; that paintings sold in the American 
market mainly by force of reputation ; that he 
had his own living to make, and that she might 
take the money or leave it. 

" If he can do a figure-picture, and do it 
first-rate," said this rational monster, " I can 
be more liberal with him. . There are so many 
landscapes. Every American artist can make 
landscapes." 

On this hint Ernst commenced a figure pic- 
ture. It was his forte; he had simply tried a. 
landscape because he had judged that to be 
the favourite genre in America; he had known 
that he could not hope to excel in it. A beau- 
tiful g^up was soon sketched, representing a 
scene from King Philip's war, the interior of 
a cabin lighted by its own flames, a beautiful 
girl in the grasp of Wampanoftg warriors, a 
father and brother struggling manfully against 
her captors, and in the near back-ground,faintl7 
seen through the shattered door, a coming re- 
lief of Puritan riders. Janet Holcum, the 
patriotic New Englander, was delighted with 
what she thought already a perfect sncoess, and 
wanted to sell the group as it was. 

" No," judged Ernst. " I cannot arvord Uk' 
waste virst impressions. This is the most 
diwicult bart of the bainting, though the 
quickest. But it will need a long time to 
make it goot enough. It will need all winter/^ 
he concluded, with a piteously apologetiaJ 
glance at Janet. 

"Go on," she said, flushing with the noble 
heart-beat of self-sacrifice as she caught tight 
of this mute appeal. "This time I know yoo 
will triumph. We can live till it is done." 

"Heaven pless you!" he replied, taking lier 
hand and kissing it by force. "You are the 
noplest woman upon the earth." 

The kiss and the praise brought a deeper 
blush than one often sees on such a pale, sallow 
face as that of Janet. For we must come now 
to a weighty secret; we must make an avowal 
which is almost tragic Not content with 
dowering this poor stranger with her woridlj 
wealth, Janet had already begun to give hint 
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the treasures which she had received direct 
from Heaven. All the love which lies hidden 
in the heart of a good and pure old maid, all 
the vast abyss of sensibility which exists in a 
feminine nature that has found no natural 
outlet, bad in her case been stirred to the pro* 
foundest depths by the penniless, friendless, 
handsome, clever youth whom she had saved 
from death. Useless to struggle against the 
infatuation; it had commenced too insidiously, 
as mere humanity; then it had crept on too 
slyly, in the guise of mere charity. Oh, how 
cunning it had been ! All at once there was a 
flaming transformation, and she found herself 
the victim of a first passion, as much in love 
as if she were a young girl. 

Resist? She tried in vain to do so. Run 
Away? She could not give up her position, 
lest she should thereby fail to complete her 
cousin's education, and leave Aim to starve. 
Once more, self-sacrifice: though all her life 
had been self-sacrifice, she must go on with it; 
she must love and suffer and be silent. And 
so the mischief proceeded at a terrible rate, for 
every day added to its magnitude. What made 
things worse was that Ernst was nobly oon- 
«cious of his obligations, and profuse in thanks, 
in praises, in the most delicate and charming 
attentions. If he met her on the street he 
took his hat entirely off his comely head, and 
saluted her as schoolma'ams are not always 
saluted. If he walked with her, he had the 
sir of escorting a duchess. He would leave 
his beautiful labour at any moment to greet 
her return to the house with a smile, or to run 
on her errands. His whole deportment toward 
her was a continual burning of incense. 

She had never before known such a finished 
gentleman: more than that, she had never met 
a sweeter and finer nature. She comprehended 
at last that even his attempted suicide was a 
proof of his high self-respect and sense of hon- 
our, inasmuch as it was an efibrt to escape 
from the degradation of living by incurring 
debts which he could not discharge. That 
stoical declaration, "If I could haf baid my 
room rent, I would haf gone on another 
month," seemed to her now something like a 
patent of nobility. Unaware of her own gran- 
deur of character, she worshipped his g^randeur 
of character. Finally, she worshipped his 
genius, which had begun to show her the uni- 
verse of glory that there is in art, and which 
was able to seize ideas scarcely perceptible to 
her unpractised esthetic vision, and place 
them before her in the resurrection robes of 
drawing and colour. 

Ah well! she was desperately in love with 



him, and she could not help admitting it to her 
accusing conscience, and could not put aside 
the scornful finger of her sense of womanly 
shame. But did he know it? As yet she was 
sufficiently herself to hope that he did not. 
Although she could not meet him without 
feeling a blush run through her whole face, 
although his praises and the touch of his hand 
made her tremble from head to foot, she trusted 
that she was keeping her fiery secret. And so 
she was: a young man does not easily suspect 
that a woman thirteen years his senior has a 
passion for him; and if Ernst noticed her 
tremors and changes of colour, he imputed 
them to womanly delicacy and Puritan shy- 
ness. While Janet, locked in her own room, 
was looking in the glass at her pale face, high 
cheek-bones, square jaws, straight mouth, and 
incipient wrinkles, while she was wishing with 
both tears and shame that all that supportable 
plainness were beauty and youth, he, steadily 
at work, did not think of her at all, or only 
thought of her as his ''goot vriend.*' His 
handsome countenance, now pink and white 
in colour as well as classic in outline, was not 
shadowed by the slightest cloud from the fires 
of love, unless indeed he remembered now and 
then his lost jungfrau in Faderland. 

About the time that *' The Rescue" (as Janet 
christened the scene from Philip's war) reached 
its finishing point, Ernst encountered an Ame- 
rican artist named Stanley. Stanle}^ was a 
portrait-painter in high fashion, who made six 
thousand dollars a year, and spent it all on 
himself and some poor relations. Too gener- 
ous and soft-hearted to save money, he wanted 
to study in the galleries of Europe without 
ever having the first spare dollar for the voy- 
age, and talked of launching into genre pic- 
tures or "high art" without ever being able 
to g^ve up his pot- boiling labour in kit-kats. 
The result of this existence, acting upon this 
kindly spirit, was that while Stanley envied 
the chances of more famous artists, he honestly 
admired their productions. 

Meeting Ernst at the Academy, he fell into 
chance conversation with him, liked his naive 
and badly pronounced but judicious criticisms, 
went with him to his lodg^gs, and fell in love 
with "The Rescue." His florid face flushed 
crimson with enthusiasm as he exclaimed, 
"By Jove! you are on the road to fame. Tou 
needn't have apologized for your room. This 
picture furnishes it like a palace. I wish I 
was a poor devil. I wish I could live in this 
style and try to do something good. But I 
can*t. I must dress in a certain way, and go 
to certain parties, and live in a certain quarter. 
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If I didn't, I should lose my run among cer- 
tain people. And then/' he added, as he 
thought of his mother and aunt^ "then there 
would be trouble." 

Thenceforward Stanley came often to Ernst's 
room to watch the progress of "The Rescue," 
and to tell him that it was sure of success. It 
was not long either before he gave the young 
German another startling piece of information. 

"That old girl downstairs is in love with 
yon," he said, through a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke. 

"What old curl ?" asked Ernst, staring with 
the calm innocence of a child. 

"Miss Holcum." 

"I hope you arc misdaken," replied the Qer- 
man gravely and almost solemnly, as if he 
already perceived an awful duty before him. 

"I should think you might see it," grinned 
Stanley. " I saw it the first evening we called 
on her. It was plain enough to-day when she 
travelled up here to look at the picture. She 
can't come near you without colouring and 
shaking." 

Ernst became still more solemn^ and was 
evidently in profound thought. 

"You must be careful and not trifle with her 
young affections," Stanley continued, with a 
rather hard-hearted smile, such as we accord 
to the heart-troubles of old maids. 

"I shall not dryvle with them," replied 
Ernst, with a seriousness which silenced the 
American. 

During Stanley's next visit Ernst said to 
him, *' I have peen seeing for myself, und I 
pelieve you are right." 

"Right? Oh, about the shadow." 

"No. Apout Miss Chanet Holcum. I pe- 
lieve she is in lofe with me." 

"Well, what are you going to do?" laughed 
Stanley. 

" I haf but one thing to do. If she wishes 
to marry me, I must marry her. I owe her 
my life. I owe her this picture, which you 
say is goot. I haf lived on her money. As a 
man of honour, I must sacrifice myself to her; 
that is, if she wishes it. What else can I do?" 

"Good Lord! don't be a fool," remonstrated 
Stanley. "You don't love her, of course?" 

" I haf the very highest resbect for her. She 
is an atmirable woman." 

"Yes, I know. I suppose so. But this is 
carrying respect and gratitude a little too far. 
She is twelve or fifteen years older than you. 
You could not be happy with her. Come now! 
don't be hasty." 

"I will not be hasty. It all debends on 
whether she lofes me a great teaL We will see. ' ' 



When Ernst, convinced that Janet "lofed 
him a great teal," felt himself bound to declare 
an affection for her, and ask her to be his wife, 
the poor, lonely, hitherto unloved girl was 
fairly broken down by the revelation. She 
burst into tears, threw herself on her old, hard 
sofa, buried her face in the threadbare cushion, 
and sobbed out a spasm of mingled joy and 
terror. 

"Oh! can this be true?" she finally burst 
forth, when she became conscious of his hand 
in hers. "Is it true?" she demanded, sitting 
up and looking eagerly at him. " If it isn't, 
take it back. Don't tell it me any more. It 
would kill me — to find out that it isn't true — 
oh, it would kill me." 

" It is endirely drue, my tear Chanet," waa 
the adorable falsehood of the chivalrous Ger- 
man. " I owe all to you. My life will not 
bay the debt But I do not insist upon mar- 
riage excebt when you wish it. You must 
chudge for yourself when it will be brudent." 

At this moment Janet caught a view of her- 
self in her mirror. Flushed with joy and love 
she looked almost handsome, and it seemed to 
her for a moment that she was young and de- 
sirable. The illusion helped her to believe 
what she could not help long^g to believe. 
Drawn by Ernst's pitying embrace, she believed 
that it was the embrace of afiection, and she 
let her head fall upon his shoulder^ with the 
words, "Oh, my darling!" 

Henceforward they were engaged, though 
when they would be married neither of them 
could say, not even the old and wise (only half 
wise) Janet. With her, life was a deliciona 
dream, forgetful altogether of the hard past 
and careless often of the doubtful future. With 
him life was a point of honour and of duty, 
an obedience to self-respect and a rendering of 
obligations. His ways were naturally so ca- 
ressing, and he was so conscientiously assidooaa 
in his attentions to her, that he thoronghly 
deceived even the suspiciousness of her humble 
and shy nature. In the main she believed 
entirely in his affection, amazing as the acqui- 
sition seemed to her, and much as she doubted 
her worthiness of it. It is quite possible that 
there was not at that time in New York a 
happier woman than this almost penniless old 
maid, betrothed to a young artist who was 
encumbered with debts, and who did not love 
her. Such are the joys of this world: half of 
them, at least, delusions; the other half tran- 
sitory. 

At last "The Rescue" was sold. Stanly 
went with Ernst to the picture-dealer's; de- 
manded, with much pomp of manner, a priTiAe 
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audience, exposed the canyas in the best light, 
and aftked five hnndred dollars for it 

"It is worth it/' confessed Mr. Moineaa. 
"Only there is no name. If you would put 
your name to it^ Mr. Stanley?" 

" Mine! I am only a portrait-painter." 

"Yes, but you arc known. It would sell 
the picture." 

"Oif him the name/' interposed Ernst, 
with the eagerness of a beggar grasping at 
alms. 

" It's a downright swindle," said the gener- 
ous American. "I couldn't do such a group 
to save my life. I won't take the credit of it." 

"Both names?" suggested the dealer in 
genius. 

It was agreed to; the picture went on the 
market as the joint production of Stanley and 
Hartmann. The latter, perfectly satisfied, and 
indeed overjoyed, pocketed the five hundred 
dollars; the former, in spite of his private dis- 
claimers, pocketed something considerable in 
the way of glory. 

At &nst's request Janet Holcum had kept a 
strict account of her expenses in his behalf; 
and although he had used sharp economy, the 
balance against him amounted to four hundred 
and thirty dollars. On reaching home he went 
to her room, gave her a smile of child-like joy 
in response to her smile of anxiety, and tossed 
the sum of his earnings into her lap. Instead 
of hailing his good fortune with gladness, she 
seemed to shrink from the money, laid it coldly 
on a table, rose to her feet wiUi a pale face, 
and said in a strange voice, "Well — you are 
free." 

"No, my tear Chanet," he replied, " I am 
your slave." 

" That is not what I want," she stammered, 
trembling visibly. " I cannot submit to any 
such understanding. Mr. Hartmann, it is my 
duty to tender you your liberty." 

" My tarling Chanet, what does this mean?" 
asked Ernst, putting his arm around her waist 
and drawing her to him. 

" My self-respect impels me to it," she said, 
beginning to cry. " I fear that you proposed 
to me out of a sense of obligation. The obli- 
gation is now cancelled. It was weak in me 
to accept you. I must make amends for it 
Indeed, indeed, I must — you are free." 

The gentlest caresses, the sweetest protesta- 
tions answered her and overwhelmed her faint- 
ing resolution. After a minute, and a very 
little minute it was too, she could not help 
letting her head go on his shoulder and sob- 
bing out, "Oh! can I believe you? You make 
me so perfectly happy that I must believe i 



you. Oh, you are my life, my alL I worship 
you." 

For a week or more this sunshine of confi- 
dence and joy shone through an unclouded 
heart She loved her man — her first man, 
remember — ^gathered late in her maying — with 
a sort of double afiection — the love of a be- 
trothed and of a mother. And because he 
returned it, or rather because she believed that 
he did, she felt that she owed him a life of 
gratitude, adoration, obedience, every sweet 
sentiment and every good work. She was 
amazingly influenced by him; one might al- 
most say, revolutionized. A teetotaller, be- 
lieving that the wine recommended by Paul to 
Timothy was not intoxicating, and that all 
drinkers of ale and cider deserved the names 
of tipplers and guzzlers, she found nothing 
hateful now in the smell of lagef. A hater of 
tobacco, she filled Ernst's pipe. An admirer 
of Johnsonian diction, she talked to him like 
a little child. There is no knowing whither 
this youth might not have carried this mature 
woman. She was infatuated. From one point 
of view, it was laughable; from another, it was 
beautiful and pathetic 

It is not in the nature of things that a wo- 
man of thirty-eight, who is engaged to a hand- 
some man of twenty-five, should remain always 
calmly sure of her conquest. An event was 
approaching which was destined to cast upon 
this happy heart a shadow of uneasiness. As 
Janet sat, one holiday afternoon, beside her 
Ernst, watching the growth of meaning and 
beauty under his pencil, she said to him 
abruptly, "My little oousin will be here soon." 

''So?" replied the painter without stopping 
his work. "I must get her a bresent; shall 
it pea toll?" 

' ' A doll ! She wouldn't thank you. She is 
nineteen years old." 

"So!" exclaimed Ernst, looking up in sur- 
prise. " Then she cannot pe fery little." 

" I have got her a situation in my school. 
She has finished her education, and must begin 
to earn her living." 

" That is goot," smiled the artist "We will 
make one family." 

" My darling, I wanted to tell you—" hesi- 
tated Janet "We must say nothing about 
our engagement for the present That is, I 
would rather you would not, if it makes no 
difierence to you." 

"Why?" asked the painter, stopping his 
work and staring at her in surprise. 

"Because," stammered and blushed this 
engaged old maid — " because I am ashamed. 
Not of you! Oh no, dearest But «Ae will 
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think it so queer. And then it may never 
come to anything — we are bo poor. At least 
it may be a long time first. Well, until our 
way is a little more clear before us, I would 
rather the engagement should be kept a secret. 
You are not annoyed, are you, Ernst?" 

** No," replied Ernst calmly, not understand- 
ing too well, and not caring quite enough. 

"Well," continued the shy and fastidious 
Janet, " then it shall be so. We will be just 
good friends in the eyes of Nellie until — until 
it shall seem best to let her know " 

On the morrow arrived Nellie Fisher, a 
plump, lively, laughing little blonde, with eyes 
of a deep turquoise blue, hair of the lightest 
and flossiest flaxen, a face somewhat broad and 
nose somewhat short, beautiful in the German 
peasant style, but undeniably beautiful. Ernst, 
who was present at the meeting of the two 
cousins, glanced at the visitor so frequently 
and with an expression so full of mysterious 
meaning, that Janet's interest was aroused. 
At the first chance for an aside she said to him, 
'' Well, what do you think of her?" 

"She looks like the one in Chermany," he 
replied, lost in meditation, his eyes both tender 
and sombre, his soul in other years and lands. 

Janet turned pale. 

Does the reader divine what she foresaw? 

Well, it happened. 

Ernst's heart was empty. Janet did not 
inhabit it ; had not even entered into it The 
unnamed girl whom he had loved in Prussia 
had by heroic efforts been so far expelled from 
it, that he did not desire ever again to see 
her. But her former residence there had so 
moulded the abode, that any one who resembled 
her could seize upon it, occupy it, and fill it. 
What now happened to the young man was 
Apparently love at first sight, but was really 
no more than the transferring of an old love 
to a new object. A week after he first met 
Nellie Fisher the thought of her could fill him 
with delicious reveries, while the thought of 
his troth-plight to Janet Holcum was suflicient 
to make him meditate once more upon suicide. 

And the girl? He and she met every day, 
and two or three times a day. In spite of his 
conscientious efforts to control himself, there 
was in his manner toward her a tenderness, 
which, reinforced by his beauty, his graceful 
address, and the glamour of his artistic ability, 
could not but move the heart of a child of nine- 
teen who had never hoped for so fine an ad- 
mirer. In a little while Nellie began to flutter 
at sight of him, and to pet him in spite of her 
flutterings. 

"Isn't he charming?" she said to her cousin. 



" Do you think so?" replied Janet, half gra- 
tified and half anxious. 

" I really like his accent now. I thought it 
ridiculous at first." 

"So did I." 

" What does she mean?" queried Nellie, 
marvelling at this dryness and brevity. "Oh, 
I suppose I know. He is poor, and I am poor, 
and we mustn't — flirt. Well — I suppose we— 
mustn't." 

She went to the glass, looked at her lily skin, 
wished her nose were longer, arranged her 
flaxen hair, and wondered whether he liked 
her. 

"Do you know how yon could flatter me?" 
she said before long to Ernst 

"How?" he asked coolly, for she tempted 
him in a distressing manner, and he felt that 
he must allow himself no expansion. 

" Oh! you don't want to do it," she replied, 
with a little sunny pout which she had, and 
which was irresistible. 

" I am sure I wish to blease you,*' he said, 
unable to bear her pout " How can I flatter 
you?" 

"You could put me into one of your pic- 
tures." 

" I should be charmed to do it," admitted 
the over-tempted artist. 

The next day the two women beheld Nellie's 
bewitching face, drawn and coloured with all 
the fervour of an art which loves, smiling from 
Ernst's canvas. The younger blushed and 
bridled with joy to see herself there and so 
beautiful ; the elder wore a fixed, mechanical 
smile, and said repeatedly, " What an excellent 
likeness!" 

He had never put Janet's face into his crea- 
tions. She did not blame him for that; she 
believed that he could do nothing agreeable 
with it ; she surveyed herself in the glaaa and 
sighed, "I am so ugly!" But to see Nellie 
on that easel, painted by his hand, and painted 
so well, it was driving a dagger into her beating 
heart 

That rery day Ernst, in a fit of noble re- 
morse and self-sacrifice, said to Janet in prirate, 
" I wish you would let me inform Nellie of oar 
troth-plight I think it would pe petter." 

She grew so faint under the terrible revelation 
which he had unintentionally made, that for a 
moment she could not answer him ; and even 
when she spoke it was only to ask for delay. 

" Stop! " she said, pressing her hands upon 
her eyes. " Let me think. I most conaider 
this." 

He offered to slide his arm around her waiai 
in his usual caressing style; but she glMtl/ 
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Atopped. him, 'iool^ed eatnestlj in hit face, 
■miled with an unspeakable piteoasness, and 
gently glided away ; her whole manner saying, 
'* Ah, my darling ! you don't wish to do it, and 
why do you do it?" 

. *' Is it possible that she gomprehends me?" 
thought Ernst, folding his arms and shaking 
his head with the air of a man who is trying 
to stand firm against himself. He appreciated, 
fully the self-abnegation and heroism of Janet's 
character ; he knew that if he once confessed 
to her that he did not love her she would instantly 
free him from his engagement ; and there was 
the image of Nellie pleading with him for his 
sake, if not for- hers also, to make the confes- 
•ion. He shook his head and set his teeth 
until he had faced down the temptation, and 
had decided that, whether Janet permitted it 
or not, he would inform her cousin of the 
betrothaL 

But during the day, while superintending her 
classes with her usual conscientious thorough- 
ness. Miss Holcum also came to a decision. 
On reaching home in the afternoon she sent 
Nellie out on some distant errand, and then 
walked slowly up to Ernst's room. 

" My tear Chanet ! I am so glad to see yon ! ** 
he said, coming towards her with extended 
hands and his sweetest smile. " My poor child, 
you look tired," he added, glancing pityingly 
at her unusually pale face. " There, sit down, 
and take some rebose. Do you see my bictore? 
I have made some changes." 

Raising her patient eyes to the canvas, Janet 
perceived that the portrait of Nellie had been 
so altered as to be no longer recognizable. 
Throbbing with admiration for this man, who 
could divine her heart so perfectly, and who 
could do what must have been hateful to him 
at the mere bidding of his sensitive conscience, 
she rose up with suddenly flushed cheeks, seized 
both his hands, priuted one hot kiss on his 
smooth, white forehead, and then drew back, 
hplding him at arm's-length, in order to wor- 
ship him. 

* * Ernst, I know what you have done," she 
said, firmly. '* I thank you for your noble 
intentions. But sacrifice for sacrifice. It is 
my turn now. Ernst, my own darling, we 
must separate. I was bom for you, but you 
were not bom for me. We must end this 
engagement. I must end it, or despise myself. 
I do end it I break it. You are free. 
There." 

She tore herself away from him and attempted 
to rush out of the room. 

"Chanet! Chanet T' he called, springing 
after her and seizing her in his arms. " It 
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mast not pe so. Yoti are the noplest' woman 
on earth. I worship you. I cannot lose you." 

"Oh! don't!" implored Janet, looking up 
at him in despair, for he was taxing her almost 
beyond her strength. After a moment, rallying 
all the power of her soul, she added, " See 
here, Ernst ! let us speak the truth. Do you 
love me better than you love any one else?" 

How could he have the seeming cruelty to 
answer her *' No?" He did what most gentle- 
hearted men would have done — he told her 
a pitying, self-sacrificing falsehood. He said, 
" I do." 

She was too clear-sighted to be deceived, and 
too high-souled to accept an unwilling heart. 

" Look at this Bible, Ernst," she continued, 
drawing from her pocket a little Testament 
that never quitted her. "Put your hand 
upon it;" and here, seizing his fingers, she 
clasped them around the book. " Now tell me 
whether you love me better than any other." 

" You trife me into a gomer," replied the 
artist, piteously. '-Well, I swear. I swear 
that I resbect und atmire you more than any 
other human peing. Is it not enough?" 

"Do you love Nellie?" 

" She is so like ," he stammered. 

" Well, she will soon be in love with you," 
said Janet, with a last supreme effort. " Take 
her. Make her happy." 

She had been leaning away from him. She 
now turned, with the revulsion of a billow, 
threw her arms around his neck, covered his 
face with kisses and tears, and then once more 
leaned back from him to look at him. 

"That is the end of all between us," she 
said, in a hoarse, deep voice, totally unlike her 
usual utterance. "Henceforward I shall do 
my duty, and you must help me do it. One 
thing — never tell Nellie of this; it would 
darken her happiness. And now — good-bye." 

She dragged herself away from him, ran 
downstairs, and locked herself in her room. 

"Mein Oott!" murmured Ernst, left to 
himself. "I shall lose a heart worth den 
tousand of mine. But it is petter. She is 
wiser. I could not lofe her. I should end by 
making her unhabby as now — und more so. 
She is wise for us poth." 

The next day, to the astonishment and 
annoyance of Nellie Fisher, but by the positive 
dictation of Janet Holcum, the two women 
removed from their lodgings to a cheap board- 
ing-house. There was, however, one good 
thing about the change: the boarding-houfie 
had a parlour where Mr. Hartmann could be 
received with a sense of spotless propriety ; and 
what was delightful, he alwaja IumI to be xe- 
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oeired by Miss Fisher, the elder coasin excus- 
ing herself on pretence of business, illness, &c. 
One can easily see that all this had to end in 
a second troth-plight, and that the parties to 
it could not be other than Ernst and Nellie. 
It was "petter;" youth must have youth; 
love must have love. In these bargains mere 
espeot and gratitude are not a fair exchange 
for the unreasoning, instinctive, potent impulse 
of the heart 

Almost the first use that Nellie made of her 
betrothal was to run down to Ernst's studio, 
entirely, as she declared, to look at the new 
picture, but mainly, no doubt, to look at the 
artist. She too, like Janet before her, ob- 
served a change in the personages of the little 
drama. She had never known that her like- 
ness had been obliterated, and she did not 
discover it now, for it had been restored in all 
its beauty. But in the face of one of the 
principal female figures — a face which, though 
not absolutely handsome, was sublime with an 
expression of noble and tender resignation — 
in this face, which looked up to heaven as if it 
had descended from thither, Nellie recognized 
the coantenance of Janet Holcum. 

" Why ! yon have got in Cousin Jennie 
too,** exclaimed the delighted girl. '* Oh, you 
creature ! you have made her finer than me.'* 

** I wanted to tignify the bainting,** said 
Ernst simply, "with the bortrait of the pest 
woman in the world." 

"Isn't she!** replied Nellie, pressing her 
face gratefully against his shoulder. *' I am 
so glad you do her justice. I owe everything 
to her. Oh ! I wouldn't cause her a grief for 
the world." 

The picture having been sold to Moineau for 
the large sum of seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
it was decided that Ernst's prospects of success 
Were good enough to justify marriage, and 
Janet ruled that Nellie must go home for that 
purpose to the residence of an old aunt in 
Connecticut. 

The girl having departed, Janet felt able to 
have one interview with Hartmann, not with 
the object of indulging in any weak reproaches 
or bemoanings, but to bid him a last farewell. 
She was going to Ceylon, she informed him, as 
English teacher in one of the schools of the 
"American Board of Foreign Missions.** 

"Oh! it is too far!" implored the young 
man. "If you must go away, let it pe still 
in this gountry. There is the Freedmen*s 
Bureau schools in the South.'* 

" People return from the South," she replied. 
^<I must go whence I shall never return." 

It was the only complaint, the only cry of 



despair that was ottered by this martyr^ n% 
least in human ears. 

When Stanley heard of Miss Holcum*s pro- 
posed departure, he said to Ernst, in surprise, 
"I thought she was to be y<mr missionary. 
Wliat! have yon taken the mitten! Oh, 
you clever dog! You know the difierenoe be- 
tween an old maid and a new one.** 

" See here, " said the German, with solemnity. 
" I do not want you, one of my pest vriends, 
to desbise me; und I want you to resbect Miss 
Holcum as she ought to be resbected. I will 
dell you everything, und you must dell no one." 

Before he had half finished his story of the 
broken engagement, Stanley rose from his seat, 
dropped his cigar,, and walked up and down 
the room, rubbing his eyes with his hands, just 
like an affected boy. 

" By Jove! " he exclaimed, when the narrator 
had ceased. "If she wasn't in love with you» 
I'd be tempted to marry her myself. She'a 
not a chicken, and she's not a beauty, but she'a 
pure gold." 

"She's a berfect lady und a grand gentleman 
in one,** said Ernst. 

The urgencies of the Board sent Janet off to 
Ceylon before the marriage. Hartmann and 
Stanley accompanied her as far as the Narrows, 
and then, from the deck of the tug, watched 
her as she leaned over the taffrail, waving 
farewell to friends and native land. 

As the lonely figure of this loving, self- 
sacrificing, heroic, sublime martyr faded from 
their sight, the American said, "God blen 
her!** And the German added, with his eyes 
full of tears, "Sancia Chanet, ora pro nobUi" 



PAN*8 SONG OF SYRINX. 

Pan's Syrinx was a girl indeed, 
Though now she's turned into a reed; 
From that dear reed Pan's pipe does com«^ 
A pipe that strikes Apollo dumb; 
Nor flute, nor lute, nor gittem can 
So chant it as the pipe of Pan: 
Gross-gartered swains and dairy girls, 
With faces smug and round as pearls. 
When Pan's shrill pipe begins to play. 
With dancing wear out night and day; 
The bagpipe*s drone his hum lays by. 
When Pan sounds up his minstrelsy; 
His minstrelsy, O base! This quill. 
Which at my mouth with wind I fill. 
Puts me in mind, though her I miss. 
That still my Syrinx' lips I kiss. 
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None 0* your poor, broken-kneed knackers 
for me. I takes my money in to the governor 
regular, and told him flat that if I couldn't 
have a decent horse I wouldn't drive; and I 
spoke a bit sharp, having worked for him ten 
years. 

" Take your chice, Steve Wilkins," he says; 
and I took it, and drove Kangaroo, the wall- 
eyed horse with a rat tail. 

I had a call one day off the stand by the 
Foundling, and has to go into New Ormond 
Street, close by; and 1 takes up an old widow 
lady and her daughter — as beautiful a girl of 
seventeen or eighteen as ever I set eyes on, 
but so weak that I had to go and help her 
down to the cab, when she thanked me so 
BWtetly that I couldn't help looking again and 
again, for it was a thing I wasn't used to. 

"Drive out towards the country, cabman, 
the nearest way," says the old lady; "and 
when we want to turn back, I'll speak." 

" Poor gal ! " I says, ' ' she's an invalid. She's 
just such a one as my Fan would have been if 
she'd lived; " and I says this to myself as I 
gets on to my box, feeling quite soft; for 
though I knew my gal wouldn't have been 
handsome, what did that matter? I didn't 
like to lose her. 

"Let's see," I says again, "she wants fresh 
air. We'll go up the hill, and through Hamp- 
Btead;" and I touches Kangaroo on the flank, 
and away we goes, and I picks out all the 
liioest bits I could, and when I comes across a 
pretty bit of view I pulls up, and pretends as 
there's a 8tra|) wanted tightening, or a hoof 
picking, or a fresh knot at the end of the whip, 
and soon. Then I goes pretty quickly along 
the streety bits, and walks very slowly along I 
the green lanes; and so we goes on for a good ' 
hour, when the old lady pushes the lid open 
with her parasol, and tells me to turn back. 

"All right, mum/' I says; and takes 'em 
back another way, allers following the same 
plan; and at last pulls up at the house where 
I supposed they was lodgers, for that's a rare 
place for lodgings about there. 

I has the young lady leaning on my «rm 
when she gets out, and when she was at the 
door she says, "Thank yon" again, so sweetly 
and sadly that it almost upset me. But the 
old lady directly after asked me the fare, and 
I tells her, and she gives me sixpence too 
much, and though I wanted to pocket it, I 
wouldn't, but hands it back. 

"Thank you, cabman," she says; " that's for 
being so kind and attentive to my poor child." 
V VQpd bless her, mom/' I says, •'! don't 
want paying for that." 



Then she smiles quite pleasant, and asks me 
if it would be worth my while to call again 
the next afternoon if it was fine, and I says it 
would; and next day. Just in the same way, I 
goes right oflT past Primrose Hill, and seeing 
as what they wanted was the fresh air, I makes 
the best o' my way right out, and then, when 
we was amongst the green trees. Kangaroo and 
me takes it easy, and just saunters along. 
Going up hill I walks by his head, and pieki» 
at the hedges, while them two, seeing as I took 
no notice of 'em, took no notice q' rae. I mean, 
you know, treated me as if we was old friends, 
and asked me quentions about the different 
places we passed, and so on. 

Bimcby I drives 'em back, and the old lady 
again wanted to give me something extra for 
what she called my kind consideration; but 
"No, Stcvey," I says to myself; " if you can't 
do a bit o' kindness without being paid for it, 
you'd better put up the shutters, and take to 
some other trade." So I wouldn't have it, and 
the old lady thought I was offended; but I 
laughed, and told her as the young lady had 
paid me; and so she had with one of her sad 
smiles, and I said I'd be there again nex' day 
if it was fine. 

And so I was; and so we went on day after 
day, and week after week; and I could see that, 
though the sight of the country and the fresh 
air brightened the poor girl up a bit, yet she 
was getting weaker and weaker, so that at last 
I half carried her to the cab, and back again 
after the ride. One day while I was waiting, 
the servant tells me that they wouldn't stay in 
town, only on account of a great doctor, as 
they went to see at first, but who came to them 
now; and last of all, when I went to the house 
I used always to be in a fidget for fear the poor 
gal should be too ill to come out. But no; 
month after month she kep' on; and when I 
helped her, used to smile so sweetly and talk 
so about the trouble she gave me, that one day, 
feeling a bit low, I turned quite silly; and 
happening to look at her poor mother a stand- 
ing there with the tears in her eyes, I had to 
hurry her in, and get up on to my seat as quick 
as I could, to keep from breaking down 
myself. 

Poor gal 1 always so loving and kind to all 
about her — always thanking one so sweetly, 
and looking all the while so much like what 
one would think an angel would look — it did 
seem so pitiful to feel her get lighter and 
lighter. week by week — so feeble, that at last 
I used to go upstairs to fetch her, and always 
carried her down like a child. 

Then ahe need to laugh, and lay, "Don't 
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let me fall, Stephen*' — for they got to call me 
by my name, and to know the miaans, by her 
coming in to help a bit; for the old lady aaked 
me to recommend 'em an honest woman, and 
I knowed none honester than my wife. And 
BO it was with everybody — it didn't matter 
who it was — they all loved the poor gal; and 
I've had the wife come home and sit and talk 
about her, and about our Fanny as died, till 
slie's been that upset she's cried terribly. 

Autumn came in werry wet and cold, and 
there was an end to my jobs there. Winter 
was werry severe, but I kep' on hearing from 
the missus how the poor gal was — sometimes 
better, sometimes worse: and the missus alius 
shook her head werry sadly when she talked 
about her. 

Jennywerry and Peberwerry went by terribly 
cold, and then March came in quite warm and 
fine, so that things got so forrard, you could buy 
radishes wonderful cheap in April; and one 
night the wife comes home and tells me that 
if it was as fine nex' day as it had been, I 
was to call and take the old lady and her 
daughter out. 

Nex' day was splendid. It was as fine a 
spring day as ever I did see, and I sticks a 
daffy downdilly in on each side of Kangaroo's 
head, and then spends twopence in a couple o' 
bunches o' wilets, and pins 'em in on the side 
where the poor gal used to sit, puts clean straw 
in the boot, and then drives to the place with 
the top lid open, so as to sweeten the inside, 
because swells had been smoking there that 
morning. 

"Jest run yer sponge and leather over the 
apron a bit, Buddy," I says to our waterman, 
afore I left the stand. 

"Got a wedding on?" he says, seeing how 
pertickler I was. 

" There, look alive!" I says, qaite snappish, 
for I didn't feel in a humour to joke; and then 
when I'd got all as I thought right, I drives 
up, keeping the lid open, as I said afore. 

When I draws up I puts the nose-bag on the 
old horse, for him to amuse himself with, and 
so as I could leave him, for he wouldn't stir an 
inch with that bag on to please all the pleace- 
men in London. Then I rings, and waits, 
and at last gets my orders to go and help the 
young lady down. 

I takes off my hat, wipes my shoes well, and 
goes up, and there she was waiting, and smiled 
so pleasantly again, and held out her hand to 
me, as thongh I'd been a friend, instead of a 
rough, weather-battered street cabman. And 
do yon know what I did, as I went in there, 
irith my eyes all dim at teeing her ao^ so 



changed? Why, I felt aa if I onght to do it, 
and I knelt down and took her beautiful whit« 
hand in mine, and kissed it, and left a big tear 
on it; for something seemed to say so pUinly 
that she'd soon be where I hoped my own poor 
gal was, whom I always say we lost, but my 
wife says, "No, not lost, for she is ours stilL" 

She was so light now that I carried her down 
in a minute; and when she was in the cab and 
saw the wileta, she took 'em down, and held 
'em in her hand, and nodded and smiled again 
at me, as though she thanked me for them. 

"Go the same way aa yon went first time, 
Stephen," she says. 

And I pushed over all the quieter bits, and* 
took her out beyond Hampstead; and there, in 
the g^reenest and prettiest spot I could find, I 
pulls up, and sits there listening to the soft 
whispers of her voice, and feeling somehow 
that it was for the last time. 

After a bit I goes gently on again, more and 
more towards the country, where the hedg^ 
were turning beautiful and green, and ail 
looked so bright and gay. 

Bimeby I stops again, for there was a pretty 
view, and you could see miles away. Of coune 
I didn't look at them if I could help it, for the 
real secret of people enjoying a ride is being 
with a driver who seems no more to 'em than, 
the horse — a man, you see, who knows his 
place. But I couldn't help just stealing one 
or two looks at the inside where that poor gal 
lay back in the comer, looking out at the 
bright spring-time, and holding them two 
bunches o' wilets close to her face. I was 
walking backwards and forwards then, patting 
the horse and straightening his harness, when 
I just catches the old lady's eye, and saw sh^ 
looked rather frightened, and she leans over^ 
to her daughter and calls her by name quickly; 
but the poor girl did not move, only stared 
straight out at the blue sky, and smiled so 
softly and sweetly. 

I didn't want no telling what to do, fqr I 
was in my seat and the old horse flying amost 
before you could have counted ten; and away 
we went, full pace, till I come up to a doctor's, 
dragged at the bell, and had him up to the 
cab in no time; and then he rode on the foot- 
board of the cab, in front of the apron, with 
the shutters let down; and he whispered to me 
to drive back softly, and 1 did. 

The old lady has lodged with ns ever since, 
for I took a better place on purpose, and my 
missus always attends on her. She's werry 
fond o' talking with my wife about their two 
gals who have gone before; but thongh I often 
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take her for a drive over the old spots, ahe 
never says a word to me about such things; 
while soon after the funeral she told Sarah to 
tell me as the wilets were not taken from the 
poor gal's hand, same time sending me a fi*pun 
note to buy a suit o' mourning. 

Of course I couldn't wear that every day, 
but there was a bit o' rusty crape on my old 
ahiny hat not such a worry long time ago; and 
I never buy wilets now, for as they lie in the 
baskets in spring-time, sprinkled with the 
drops o' bright water, they seem to me to have 
tears upon 'em, and make me feel sad and 
upset, for they start me off thinking about 
"My Fare." 



O ! gently on thy suppliant^s head, 

Dread goddess, Uy thy chastening hand ! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 

Not circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art seen) 
With thund*ring voice, and threatening mien, 
With screaming Horror*s fuu'rul cry, 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty : 

Thy form benign, oh goddess, wear, 

Tliy milder influence impart, 
Thy philosophic train be thei-e 

To soften, not to wound, my heart. 
The gen*rous spark extinct revive 
Teach me to love, and to forgive, 
Exact my ovm defects to scan, 
What others are to feel, and know myself a 
Man. 



HYMN TO ADVERSITY. 

BT THOMAS GBAT. 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power. 
Thou tamer of the human breast. 

Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 

Bound in thy adamantine chaiin. 

The proud are taught to taste of i>ain. 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design*d. 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth. 

And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stem rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 
What sorrow was, thou bad*st her know. 
And from her own she leam'd to melt at others* 
woe. 

Beared at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self-pleasing Folly's idle brood. 
Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 

'And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer friend, the flatViing foe ; 
By vain Prosperity receiv*d. 
To her they vow their truth, and are again 
believ'd. 

' Wisdom in sable garb arrayed, 

Immers'd in rapt*rous thought profound. 
And Melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye that loves the ground. 
Still on thy solemn steps attend : 
Warm Charity, the gen'ral friend. 
With Justice, to herself severe. 
And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 



PAINTING AND PAINTERS. 

BT JOHK BUSKIK. 

Let US endeavour briefly to mark the real 
relations of three vast ranks of men, whom I 
shall call, for convenience in speaking of them. 
Purists, Naturalists, and Sensualists; not that 
these terms express their real characters, but 
I know no word, and cannot coin a convenient 
one, which would accurately express the oppo- 
site of Purist; and I keep the terms Purist and 
Naturalist in order to comply, as far as pos- 
sible, with the established usage of language on 
the Continent. Now observe; in saying that 
nearly everything presented to us in nature 
has mingling in it of good and evil, I do not 
mean that nature is conceivably improvable, 
or that anything that God has made could be 
called evil, if we could see far enough into its 
uses; but that with respect to immediate effects 
or appearances, it may be so, just as the hard 
rind or bitter kernel of a fruit may be an evil 
to the eater, though in the one is the protection 
of the fruit, and in the other its continuance. 
The Purist, therefore, does not mend nature, 
but receives from nature and from God that 
which is good for Lim : while the Sensualist fills 
himself " with the husks that the sMrine did eat. " 

The three classes may, therefore, be likened 
to men reaping wheat, of which the Purii»ts 
take the fine flour and the Sensualists the 
chaff and straw, bnt the Naturalists take all 
home, and make their cake of the one and their 
couch of the other. 

For instance. We know more certainly 
every day that whatever appears to us harmful 
in the universe has some beneficent or necessary 
operation; that the atonn which destroys a 
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luurest brightens the sunbeams for harvests 
yet unsown, and that the volcano which buries 
a city preserves a thousand from destruction! 
But the evil is not for the time less fearful, 
because we have learned it to be necessary; 
and we easily understand the timidity or the 
tenderness of the spirit which would withdraw 
itself from the presence of destruction, and 
create in its imagination a world of which the 
peace should be unbroken, in which the sky 
should not darken nor the sea rage, in which 
the leaf should not change nor the blossom 
wither. That man is greater, however, who 
contemplates with an equal mind the alter- 
nations of terror and of beauty; who, not re- 
joicing less beneath the sunny sky, can bear 
also to watch the bars of twilight narrowing on 
the horizon; and, not less sensible to the 
blessing of the peace of nature, can rejoice in 
the magnificence of the ordinances by which 
that peace is protected and secured. But sepa- 
rated from both by an immeasurable distance 
would be the man who delighted in convulsion 
and disease for their own sake; who found his 
daily food in the disorder of nature mingled 
with the suffering of humanity; and watched 
joyfully at the right hand of the Angel whose 
appointed work is to destroy as well as to 
accuse, while the comers of the house of feasting 
were struck by the wind from the wilderness. 

And far more is this true when the subject 
of contemplation is humanity itself. The pas- 
sions of mankind are partly protective, partly 
beneficent, like the chaff and gpiun of the corn; 
but none without their use, none without 
nobleness when seen in balanced unity with 
the rest of the spirit which they are charged to 
defend. The passions of which the end is the 
continuance of the race; the indignation which 
is to arm it against injustice, or strengthen it 
to resist wanton injury; and the fear^ which 
lies at the root of prudence, reverence, and 
awe, are all honourable and beautiful, so long 
as man is regarded in his relations to the exist- 
ing world. The religious Purist, striving to 
conceive him withdrawn from those relations, 
effaces from the countenance the traces of all 
transitory passion, illumines it with holy hope 
and love, and seals it with the serenity of 
heavenly peace; he conceals the forms of the 
body by the deep-folded garment, or else re- 
presents them under severely chastened types, 
and would rather paint them emaciated by the 
fast, or pale from the torture, than strengthened 
by exertion or flushed by emotion. But the 
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great naturalist takes the human being in ita 
wholeness, in its mortal as well as its spiritual 
strength. Capable of sounding and sympathizing 
with the whole range of its passions, he brings 
one majestic harmony out of them all ; he re- 
presents it fearlessly in all its acts and thoughts, 
in its haste, its anger, its sensuality, and its 
pride, as well as in its fortitude or faith, but 
makes it noble in them all; he casts aside the 
veil from the body, and beholds the mysteries 
of its form like an angel looking down on an 
inferior creature: there is nothing which he is 
reluctant to behold, nothing that he is ashamed 
to confess; with all that lives, triumphing, 
falling, or suffering, he claims kindred, either 
in miyestyor in mercy, yet standing, in a sort, 
afar off", unmoved even in the deepness of his 
sympathy; for the spirit within him is too 
thoughtful to be grieved, too brave to be ap- 
palled, and too pure to be polluted. 

How far beneath these two ranks of men 
shall we place in the scale of being those whose 
pleasure is only in sin or in suffering; who 
habitually contemplate humanity in poverty 
or decrepitude, fury or sensuality; whose works 
are either temptations to its weakness, or 
triumphs over its ruin, and recognize no other 
subjects for thought or admiration than the 
subtlety of the robber, the rage of the soldier, 
or the joy of the Sybarite. It seems strange, 
when thus definitely stated, that such a school 
should exist. Yet consider a little what gaps 
and blanks would disfigure our gallery and 
chamber walls, in placM that we have long 
approached with reverence, if every picture, 
every statue, were removed from them, of which 
the subject was either the vice or the misery of 
mankind, portrayed without any moral pur- 
pose: consider the innumerable groups having 
reference merely to various forms of passion, 
lower high; drunken revels and brawls among 
peasants, gambling or fighting scenes among 
soldiers, amours and intrigues among every 
class, brutal battle-pieces, banditti subjects, 
gluts of torture and death in famine, wreck, 
or slaughter, for the sake merely of the excite- 
ment — that quickening and suppling of the 
dull spirit that cannot be gained for it but by 
bathing it in blood, afterwards to wither back 
into stained and stiffened apathy; and then 
that whole vast false heaven of sensual passion, 
full of nymphs, satyrs, g^ces, goddesses, and 
I know not what, from its high seventh circle 
in Correggio's Antiope, down to the Grecized 
ballet-dancers and smirking Cupids of the 
Parisian upholsterer. Sweep away all this 
remorselessly, and see how much art we should 
have Mk^The Stonu of Venhe. 
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THE CONSOLATIONS OP THE MUSE. 

BT OEOBOB WITHEBS. 

Slie (loth tell me where to borrow 

Comfort in the midit of sorrow; 

Makes the desolatest place 

To her presence be a grace. 

And the blackest discontents 

Be her fairest ornaments. 

In my former days of bliss, 

His divine skill taught me this, 

That from everything I saw, 

I could some invention draw; 

And raise pleasure to her height 

Through the meanest object^s sight; 

By the murmur of a spring, 

Or the least bough's rustling; 

By a daisy, whose leaves spread. 

Shut when Titan goes to bed; 

Or a shady bush or tree. 

She could moi-e infuse in me. 

Than all Nature's beauties can. 

In some other wiser man. 

By her help I also now 

Make this churlish |>lace allow 

Some things that may sweeten gladness 

In the very gall of sadness: 

The dull loneness, the black shade 

That these hanging vaults have made, 

The strange music of the waves. 

Beating on these hollow caves. 

This black den, which rocks emboss, 

Overgrown with eldest moss, 

The rude portals that give light 

More to terror than delight. 

This my chamber of neglect 

Wall'd about with disrespect. 

From all these, and this auU air, 

A fit object for despair. 

She hath taught me by her might 

To draw comfort and delij^ht. 

Therefore then, best earthly bliss, 
I will cherish thee for this ! 
Poesy, thou sweetest content 
That e'er Heaven to mortals lent ; 
Though they as a trifle leave thee. 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee, 
Though thou be to them a scorn, 
Tliat to nought but earth are bom ; 
Let my life no longer be, 
Than I am in love with thee ! 
Though our wise ones call it madness. 
Let me never taste of gladness 
If I love not thy maddest fits 
Above all their greatest wits! 
And though some, too seeming holy, 
Do account thy raptures folly. 
Thou dost teach me to oontenin. 
What makes knat^ and f«oU of them ! 
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A JOCULAR BARONET. 

BT T. SMOLLETT.^ 

I believe there is something mischieyons in 
my disposition, for nothing diverts me so 
much as to see certain characters tormented 
with false terrors. We last night lodged at 
the house of Sir Thomas Bulford, an old friend 
of my uncle, a jolly fellow, of moderate intel- 
lects, who, in spite of the gout, which hath 
lamed him, is resolved to be merry to the last^ 
and mirth he has a particular knack in ex* 
tracting from his guests, let their humour be 
ever so caustic or refractory. Besides oar 
company, there was in the house a fat-headed 
justice of the peace, called Frogmore, and a 
country practitioner in surgery, who seemed to 
be our landlord's chief companion and con« 
fidant We found the knight sitting on a 
couch, with his crutches by his side, and hiA 
feet supported on cushions; but he received oa 
with a hearty welcome, and seemed greatly 
I rejoiced at our arrivaL After tea we were en<» 
tertained with a sonata on the harpsichord, by 
Lady Bulford, who aang and played to ad- 
miration; but Sir Thomas seemed to be a littU 
asinine in the article of ears, though he afiTeet- 
ed to be in raptures; and begged his wife to 
favour us with an arieUa of her own compos* 
I ing. This arieUa, however, she no sooner be- 
I gan to perform, than he and the justice fell 
; asleep; but the moment she ceased playing, 
the knight waked snorting, and exclaimed: 
**0 cara! what d'ye think, gentlemen? Will 
you talk any more of your Pergolesi and your 
Corelli?" At the same time he thrust hit 
tongue in one cheek, and leered with one ey« 
at the doctor and me, who sat on his left hand. 
He concluded the pantomime with a loud 
laugh, which he could command at all timei 
extempofe. Notwithstanding his disorder, h« 
did not do penance at supper, nor did he ever 
refuse his glass when the toast went round, 
but rather encouraged a quick circulation, 
both by precept and example. 

I soon perceived the doctor had made him- 
self very necessary to the baronet: he was the 
whetstone of his wit, the butt of his satire, 
and his operator in certain experiments of 
humour which were occasionally tried oA 
strangers. Justice Frogmore was an excellent 
subject for this species of philosophy: sleek 
and corpulent, solemn and shallow, he had 
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•tadied Bnrn^ with uncommon application; 
but he studied nothing bo much as the art of 
living (that is^ eating) welL This fat buck 
had often afforded good sport to our landlord; 
and he was frequently started with tolerable 
Bucceas in the coarse of this evening: but the 
baronet's appetite for ridicule seemed to be 
chiefly excited by the appearance, address, and 
conversation of Lismahago, whom he attempted 
in all the different modes of exposition; but he 
put me in mind of a contest that I once saw 
between a young hound and an old hedgehog. 
The dog turned him over and over, and 
bounced, and barked, and mumbled; but as 
often as he attempted to bite, he felt a prickle 
in his jaws, and recoiled in manifest confusion. 
The captain, when left to himself, will not 
fail to turn his ludicrous side to the company; 
but if any man attempts to force him into 
that attitude, he becomes stubborn as a mule, 
and unmanageable as an elephant unbroken. 

Divers tolerable jokes were cracked on the 
Justice, who ate a most unconscionable supper, 
and, among other things, a large plate of 
boiled mushrooms, which he had no sooner 
swallowed than the doctor observed, with 
g^reat gravity, that they were of the kind 
called clMmpignanSt which in some constitu- 
tions had a poisonous effect. Mr Frogmore, 
startled at this remark, asked, in some con- 
fusion, why he had not been so kind as to 
grive him that notice sooner? He answered, 
that he took it for g^nted, by his eating 
them so heartily, that he was used to the dish; 
but as he seemed to be under some apprehension, 
he prescribed a bumper of plague- water, which 
the justice drank of immediately, and retired to 
rest, not without marks of terror and disquiet. 

At midnight we were shown to our different 
chambers, and in half an hour I was fast asleep 
in bed; but about three o'clock in the morning 
I was awaked with a dismal cry of "Fire!" 
and, starting up, ran to the window in my 
shirt. The night was dark and stormy; and a 
number of people, half dressed, ran backwards 
and forwards through the courtyard, with 
links and lanterns, seemingly in the utmost 
hurry and trepidation. Slipping on my 
clothes in a twinkling, I ran downstairs, and, 
on inquiry, found the fire was confined to a 
back stair, which led to a detached apartment 
where Lismahago lay. By this time the lieu- 
tenant was alarmed by a bawling at his win- 
dow, which was in the second story, but he 
could not find his clothes in the dark, and his 
room-door was locked on the outside. The 
servants called to him that the house had been 
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robbed; that, without doubt* the TillainB bad 
taken away his clothes, fastened the door, aiid 
set the house on fire, for the staircase was in 
flames. In this dilemma the poor lieutenant 
ran about the room naked, like a squirrel in a 
cage, popping out his head at the window be- 
tween whiles, and imploring assistance. At 
length the knight in person was brought out 
in his chair, attended by my nncle and all 
the family, including our aunt Tabitha, who 
screamed, and cried, and tore her hair, as if 
she had been distracted. Sir Thomas had al- 
ready ordered his people to bring a long ladder, 
which was applied to the captain's window, 
and now he exhorted him earnestly to descend. 
There was no need of much rhetoric to persuade 
Lismahago, who forthwith made his exit by 
the window, roaring all the time to the people 
below to hold fast the ladder. 

Notwithstanding the gravity of the occasion, 
it was impossible to behold this scene without 
being seized with an inclination to laugh. 
The rueful aspect of the lieutenant in his shirt/ 
with a quilted nightcap, fastened under his 
chin, and his long lank limbs and haunches 
exposed to the wind, made a very picturesque 
appearance when illuminated by the links and 
torches which the servants held up to light 
him in his descent All the company stood 
round the ladder except the knight, who sat 
in his chair, exclaiming from time to time: 

"Lord have mercy on us! — save the gentle- 
man's life — mind your footing, dear captain! 
— softly! — stand fast!— clasp the ladder with 
both hands there! — well done, my dear boy! 
— O, bravo! — an old soldier for ever! — brings 
a blanket — bring a warm blanket to comfort 
his poor carcass — warm the bed in the g^reen- 
room — ^give me your hand, dear captain — I'm 
rejoiced to see thee safe and sound, with all 
my heart." 

Lismahago was received at the foot of the 
ladder by his inamorato, who, snatching a 
blanket from one of the maids, wrapped it 
about his body; two men-servants took him 
under their arms, and a female conducted him 
to the green- room, Btill accompanied by Mrs. 
Tabitha, who saw him fairly put to bed. 
During this whole transaction he spoke not a 
syllable, but looked exceeding g^m, sometimes 
at one, sometimes at another of the spectators, 
who now adjourned in a body to the parlour 
where we had supped, every one surveying 
another with marks of astonishment and curi- 
osity. 

The knight being seated in an easy-chair, 
seized my uncle by the* hand, and, bursting 
into a long and loud laugh — 
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"Hat," cried he, "crown me with oak, or 
ivy, or laurel, or parsley, or what you will, 
and acknowledge this to be a coup de maUre 
in the way of waggery — ha, ha, ha! Such a 
camtMecUa, tcagliata, heffata! O che roba! 
what a subject! O what a caricatura! 
for a Bosa, a Rembrandt, a Schalken! Zooks, 
I'll give a hundred guineas to have it painted 
— what a fine descent from the cross, or ascent 
to the gallows! what lights and shadows! what 
a group below! what expression above! what 
an aspect! Did you mind the aspect? Ha, 
ha, ha! and the limbs, and the muscles — every 
toe denoted terror! ha, ha, ha! Then the I 
blanket! what co«/t/m< / St Andrew! St 
Lazarus! St Barsabas! ha, ha, ha!" 

"After all, then," cried Mr Bramble, very 
gravely, " this was no more than a false alarm? 
We have been frightened out of our beds, and 
almost out of our senses, for the joke's sake! " 
"Ay, and such a joke!" cried our landlord 
— "such a farce! such a (UnottemerU! such a 
catastrophe/** 

" Have a little patience," replied our squire; 
"we are not yet come to the catastroplie; and 
pray Qod it may not turn out a tragedy instead 
of a farce. The captain is one of tliose saturn- 
ine subjects who have no idea of humour. 
He never laughs in his own person; nor can he 
^>ear that other people should laugh at his ex- 
pense. Besides, if the subject had been pro- 
perly chosen, the joke was too severe in all 
conscience." 

"'SdeathI" cried the knight, "I could not 
have bated him an ace, had he been my own 
father; and as for the subject, such another 
does not present itself once in half a centur}'." 
Here Mrs. Tabitha interposing, and bridling 
up, declared she did not see that Mr. Lismahago 
was a fitter subject for ridicule than the knight 
himself; and that she was very much afraid 
he would very soon find he had mistaken his 
man. The baronet was a good deal dis- 
concerted by this intimation, saying that he 
must be a Ooth and a barbarian if he did not 
enter into the spirit of such a happy and 
humorous contrivance. He begged, however, 
that Mr. Bramble and his sister would bring 
him to reason; and this reouest was reinforced 
by Lady Bulford, who did not fail to read the 
baronet a lecture on his indiscretion, which 
lecture he received with submission on one side 
of the face, and a leer on the other. 

We now went to bed for the second time; 
and before I got up, my uncle had visited Lis- 
mahago in the green-room, and used such 
arguments with him, that, when we met in the 
parlour, ho seemed to be quite appeased. He 



received the knight's apology with a good 
grace, and even professed himself pleased at 
finding he had contributed to the diversion of 
the company. Sir Thomas shook him by the 
hand, laughing heartily; and then desired a 
pinch of snuff, in token of perfect reconcilia- 
tion. The lieutenant, putting his hand in his 
waistcoat-pocket, pulled out, instead of his 
own Scotch mull, a very fine gold snuff-box, 
which he no sooner perceived than he said : 

" Here is a small mistake." 

"No mistake at all," cried the baronet; 
"a fair exchange is no robbery. Oblige me 
so far, captain, as to let me keep your mull as 
a memorial" 

"Sir," sud the lieutenant, "the mull is 
much at your service, but this machine I can 
by no means retain. It looks like compound- 
ing a sort of felony in the code of honour. 
Besides, I don't know but there may be an- 
other joke in this conveyance; and I don't find 
myself disposed to be brought on the stage 
again : I won't presume to make free with your 
pockets, but I beg you will put it up again 
with your own hand." 

So saying, with a certain austerity of aspect 
he presented the snuff-box to the knight, who 
received it in some confusion, and restored the 
mull, which he would by no means keep, ex- 
cept on the terms of exchange. 

This transaction was like to give a grave 
cast to the conversation, when my uncle took 
notice that Mr. Justice Frogmore had not made 
his appearance either at the night alarm, or 
now at the general rendezvous. The baronet, 
hearing Frogmore mentioned — 

"Odso!" cried he, "I had forgotten the 
justice. Prithee, doctor, go and bring him 
out of his kennel." Then laughing till his 
sides were well shaken, he said he would show 
the captain that he was not the only person 
of the drama exhibited for the entertainment 
of the company. As to the night scene, it 
could not affect the justice, who had been 
purposely lodged in the further end of the 
house, remote from the noise, and lulled with 
a dose of opium into the bargain. 

In a few minutes Mr. Justice was led into 
the parlour in his night-cap and loose rooming- 
gown, rolling his head from side to side, and 
groaning piteously all the way. 

" Why! neighbour Frogmore," exclaimed the 
baronet, " what is the matter? you look as if 
you was not a man for this world. Set him 
down softly on the couch — poor gentleman! 
Lord, have mercy on us! What makes him so 
pale, and yellow, and bloated ? " 
"Oh, Sir Thomasl" cried the josUce, "I 
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doubt it is all over with me: those mushrooms 
I ate at your table have done my business — 
ah! oh! hey!" 

"Now, the Lord forbid!*' said the other: 
" what, man! have a good heart. How does 
thy stomach feel? ha! " 

To this interrogation he made no reply, but 
throwing aside his night-gown discovered that 
his waistcoat won Id not meet on his belly by 
five good inches at least. 

** Heaven protect us all ! ** cried Sir Thomas, 
"what a melancholy spectacle! Never did I 
see a man so suddenly swelled but when he 
was either just dead or just dying. Doctor, 
canst thou do nothing for this poor object?" 

'* I don't think the case is quite desperate/* 
said the surgeon, "but I would advise Mr. 
Frogmore to settle his affairs with all expe- 
dition ; the parson may come and pray by him, 
while I prepare a clyster and an emetic draught *' 

The justice, rolling his languid eyes, ejacu- 
lated with great fervency: " Lord, have mercy 
on us! " Then he begged the surgeon to des- 
patch. " As for my worldly affairs," said he, 
"they are all settled but one mortgage, which 
must be left to my heirs; but my poor soul! 
my poor soul! what will become of my poor 
soul ! — miserable sinner that I am! " 

"Nay, prithee, my dear boy, compose thy- 
self," resumed the knight ; "consider the mercy 
of Heaven is infinite; thou canst not have any 
sins of a very deep dye on thy conscience, or 
the devil's in't" 

"Name not the devil," exclaimed the ter- 
rified Frogmore; " I have more sins to answer 
for than the world dreams of. Ah, friend, I 

have been sly — sly — d. d sly ! Send for the 

parson without loss of time, and put me to bed, 
lor r am posting to eternity." 

He was accordingly raised from the couch, 
and supported by two servants, who led him 
back to his room; but before he quitted the 
parlour, he entreated the good company to 
assist him with their prayers. He added: 
" Take warning by me, who am suddenly cut 
off in my prime, like a flower of the field; 
and Heaven forgive yon, Sir Thomas, for 
suffering such poisonous trash to be eaten at 
your table. " 

He was no sooner removed out of hearing 
than the baronet abandoned himself to a vio- 
lent fit of laughing, in which he was joined by 
the greatest part of the company ; but we could 
hardly prevent the good lady from going to 
undeceive the patient, by discovering that, 
while he slept, his waistcoat had been strait- 
ened by the contrivance of the surgeon, and 
that the disorder in his stomach and bowels 



was occasioned by some antimonial wine, 
which he had taken overnight, under the de- 
nomination of plague-water. She seemed to 
think that his apprehension might put an end 
to his life: the knight swore he was no such 
chicken, but a tough old rogue, that would 
live long enough to plague all his neighbours. 
On inquiry, we found his character did not 
entitle him to much compassion or respect, 
and therefore we let our landlord's humour 
take its course. A clyster was actually ad- 
ministered by an old woman of the family, 
who had been Sir Thomas' nurse, and the 
patient took a draught made with oxymel of 
squills to forward the operation of the anti- 
monial wine, which had been retarded by the 
opiate of the preceding night He was visited 
by the vicar, who read prayers, and began to 
take an account of the state of his souL The 
knight and I, with the doctor, entered the 
chamber at this juncture, and found Frogmore 
. . . crying for mercy, confessing his sins, or 
asking the vicar's opinion of his case; and the 
vicar answered in a solemn, snufl!ing tone, 
that heightened the ridicule of the scene. 
The emetic having done its office, the doctor 
interfered, and ordered the patient to be put 
to bed again. He declared that much of the 
virus was discharged ; and, giving him a com- 
posing draught, assured him he had good 
hopes of his recovery. This welcome hint he 
received with tears of joy in his eyes, protesting 
that, if he should recover, he would always 
think himself indebted for his life to the gretii 
skill and tenderness of his doctor, whose hands 
he squeezed with great fervour; and thus he 
was left to his repose. 

We were pressed to stay dinner, that we 
might be witnesses of his resuscitation; but 
my uncle insisted on our departing before noon, 
that we might reach this town before it should 
be dark. In the meantime Lady Bulford 
conducted us into the garden to see a fish-pond, 
just finished, which Mr. Bramble censured as 
being too near the parlour, where the knight 
now sat by himself, dozing in an elbow-chair, 
after the fatigues of his morning achievement. 
In this situation he reclined, with his feet 
wrapped in flannel, and supported in a line 
with his body, when, the door flying open 
with a violent shock. Lieutenant Lismabago 
rushed into the room, with horror in his looks, 
exclaiming: "A mad dog! a mad dog!" and 
throwing up the window-sash, leaped into the 
garden. Sir Thomas, waked by this tremen- 
dous exclamation, started up, and, forgetting 
his gout, followed the lieutenant's example by 
a kind of instinctive impulse. He not only 
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bolted througli the window like an arrow from 
a bow, but ran up to his middle in the pond 
before he gave the least sign of recollection. 
Then the captain began to bawl: "Lord, have 
mercy on us! pray take care of the gentleman! 
— mind your footing, my dear boy! — get warm 
blankets — comfort his poor carcass — warm the 
bed in the green-room ! " 

Lady Bulford was thunderstruck at this 
phenomenon, and the rest of the company 
gazed in silent astonishment, while the servants 
hastened to assist their master, who suffered 
himself to be carried back into the parlour 
without speaking a word. Being instantly 
accommodated with dry clothes and flannels, 
comforted with a cordial, and replaced m statu 
quo, one of the maids was ordered to chafe his 
lower extremities, an operation in consequence 
of which his senses seemed to return, and his 
good-humour to revive. As we had followed 
him into the room, he looked at every individ- 
ual in his turn, with a certain ludicrous ex- 
pression of countenance, but fixed his eye in 
particular on Lismahago, who presented him 
with a pinch of snuff; and when he took it in 
silence — 

"Sir Thomas Bulford," said he, "I am 
much obliged to yon for all your favours, and 
some of them I have endeavoured to repay in 
your own coin.** 

''Oive me thy hand," cried the baronet; 
"thou hast indeed paid me 'scot and lot;' 
and even left a balance in my hands, for which, 
in presence of this company, I promise to be 
accountable." 

So saying, he laughed very heartily, and 
even seemed to enjoy the retaliation which 
had been exacted at his own expense; but 
Lady Bulford looked very grave, and in all 
probability thought the lieutenant had carried 
his resentment too far, considering that her 
husband was valetudinary; but, according to 
the proverb, " he that will play at bowls must 
expect to meet with rubbers." 



VALUE OF AFFLICTION. 

It is not for our good in ease to rest; 
Man, like to cassia, when bruised is best. 

Samuel Sheppard (1651). 

The good man suffers but to gain. 
And every virtue springs from pain; 
As aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragrance while they grow, 
Bnt crush'd or trodden to the ground. 
Diffuse their balmy sweets around. 

The Captivitjf (Goldsxith). 



THE DYING HUSBAND'S FAREWELL 

My dearest oonsort, my more lored heart, 
I laare thee now : with thee all earthlj Joying : 
Heavea knows with thee I sadly part : 
All other earthljr sweets have had their cloying; 
Tet never fUll of tliy sweet loTes* enjoying. 
Thy constant loTes, next Heaven I did reftr them ; 
Had not much grace prevail'd, 'fore Heaven 1 shoold 
prefer them. 

• 

I leave them, now the trumpet calls away ; 

In rain thine eyes beg for some time's reprieving; 

Yet in my children here immortal stay : 

In one I die, in many ones am living : 
In them, and for them, stay thy too much grieving* 
Look bnt on them, in them then still wilt see 

M any'd with thee again thy twioe-two Antony. 

And when with little hands they stn^e thy fkoe^ 
As in thy lap they sit (ah, careless playing. 
And stammering ask a kiss^ give them a brace ; 
The last ftom me : and then a little staying, 
And in their fooe some part of me surveying, ' 
In them give me a third, and with a tear 
Show thy dear love to him who loved thee erer deaf. 

And now our fltlling house leans all on thee ; 
This little nation to thy care commend them ; 
In thee it lies that hence they want not me ; 
Themselves yet cannot, thou the more defend them ; 

And when green age permits, to goodness bend them; 

A mother were you once, now both you are : 
Then with this double style double your lort and care* 

Tiim their unwary steps into the way : 
What first the vessel drinks, it long retaineth ; 
No bars will hold, when they have used to stny : 
And when for me one asks, and weeping plaineth, 
Point thou to heaven, and say, *' He there remaineth:* 
And if they live in grace, grow, and persevere, 
There shall they lire with me : else shall they see na 
never. 

My Ood, oh I in thy foar here let me live I 

Thy wards they are, take them to thy i^rotection ; 

Thou gavest them first, now back to thee I give ; 

Direct them now, and help her weak direction; 
That reunited by thy strong election. 
Thou now in them, they then may live in thee ; 

And seeing here thy will, may there thy gloiy 



Farewell, flurewell I I feel my long long rest. 
And iron sleep my leaden heart oppressing: 
Night after day, sleep after labour's best ; 
Port after storms, Joy after long distressing: 

So weep thy loss, aa knowing 'tis my blessing; 

Both as a widow and a Christian grieve : 
Still live I in thy thonghta, but as in heaven I live. 

Pnmas FLEicBca (IfiSli). 
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THB ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

BT JOSBPU ADDiaON. 

I have somewhere read of an eminent person, 
who used ia his private offices of devotion to 
g^ve thanks to Heaven that he was bom a 
Frenchman : for my own part I look npon it 
as a peculiar blessing that I was bom an 
Englishman. Among many other reasons I 
think myself very happy in my country, as the 
language of it is wonderfully adapted to a 
man who is sparing of his words, and an enemy 
to loquacity. 

As I have frequently reflected on my good 
fortune in this particular, I shall communicate 
to the public my speculations upon the English 
tongue, not doubting but they will be accept- 
able to all my curious readers. 

The English delight in silence more than 
any other European nation, if the remarks 
which are made on us by foreigners are trae. 
Our discourse is not kept up in conversation, 
but falls into more pauses and intervals than 
in our neighbouring countries; as it is observed, 
tha^ the matter of our writings is thrown much 
closer together, and lies in a narrower compass, 
than is usual in the works of foreigpi authors: 
Tor, to favour our natural taciturnity, when 
we are obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it 
in the shortest way we are able, and give as 
quick a birth to our conception as possible. 

This humour shows itself in several remarks 
'that we may make upon the English language. 
Asfirst of all, by itsabounding in monosyllables, 
which gives us an opportunity of delivering 
our thoughts in few sounds. This indeed takes 
off from the elegance of our tongue, but at the 
sanle time expresses our ideas in the readiest 
manner, and consequently answers the first 
design of speech better than the multitude of 
syllables, which make the words of other 
languages more tunable and sonorous. The 
sounds of our English words are commonly like 
those of string music, short and transient, 
which rise and perish upon a single touch; 
those of other languages are like the notes of 
wind-instruments, sweet and swelling, and 
lengthened out into variety of modulation. 

In the next place we may observe, that where 
the words are not monosyllables, we often make 
them so, as much as lies in our power, by our 
rapidity of pronunciation; as it generally hap- 
pens in most of our long words which are de- 
rived from the Latin, where we contract the 
length .of the syllables that give them a grave 
and solemn air in their own language, to make 
them more proper for despatch, and more con- 



formable to the genios of our tongue. This 
we may find in a multitude of words, as libertif, 
conspiraey, theatre, orator, kc 

The same natural aversion to loquacity haa 
of late years made a very considerable altera- 
tion in our language, by closing in one syllable 
the termination of our preterperfect tense, as 
in the words, drowned, walkd, arrived, for 
drowned, walked, arrived, which has very much 
disfigured the tongue, and turned a tenth part 
of our smoothest words into so many clusters 
of consonants. This is the more remarkable, 
because the want of vowels in our language 
has been the general complaint of our politest 
authors, who nevertheless are the men that 
have made these retrenchments, and conse- 
quently very much increased our former scarcity. 

This reflection on the words that end in ed, 
I have heard in conversation from one of the 
gp-eatest geniuses this age has produced. I think 
we may add to the foregoing observation, the 
change which has happened in our language, 
by the abbreviation of several words that are 
terminated in tth, by substituting an « in the 
room of the last syllable, as in drowne, walks, 
arrives, and innumerable other words, which 
in the pronunciation of our forefathers were 
drowneth, walketh, arrivetk This has won- 
derfully multiplied a letter which was before 
too frequent in the English tongue, and added 
to that hissing in our language which is taken 
so much notice of by foreigners; but at the 
same time humours our taciturnity, and eases 
us of many superfluous syllables. 

I might here observe, that the same single 
letter on many occasions does the office of a 
whole word, and represents the his and her of 
our forefathers. There is no doubt but the ear 
of a foreigner, which is the best judge in this 
case, would very much disapprove of such in- 
novations, which indeed we do ourselves in 
some measure, by retaining the old termination 
in writing, and in all the solemn offices of our 
religion. 

As in the instances I have given we have 
epitomized many of our particular words to 
the detriment of our tongue, so on other occa- 
sions we have drawn two words into one, which 
has likewise very much untuned our language, 
and clogged it with consonants, as mayn't, 
can*t, sha*n't, wont, and the like, for may not, 
can not, shall not, will not, &c. 

It is perhaps this humour of speaking no 
more than we needs must which has so miser- 
ably curtailed someof our words, that in familiar 
writings and conversations they often lose all 
but their first syllables, as in mo6. rep. pos, 
incog, and the like; and as all ridiculous words 
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make their first entry into a language by 
familiar phrases, I dare not answer for these 
that they will not in time be looked upon as a 
part of our tongue. We see some of our poets 
have been so indiscreet as to imitate Hudibras* 
doggerel expressions in their serious composi- 
tions, by tlirowing out the signs of our sub- 
stantives, which are essential to the English 
language. Nay, this humour of shortening our 
language had once run so far, that some of our 
celebrated authors, among whom we may reckon 
Sir Roger L' Estrange in particular, began to 
prune their words of all superfluous letters, as 
they termed them, in order to adjust the spelling 
to the pronunciation; which would have con- 
founded all our etymologies, and have quite 
destroyed our tongue. 

We may here likewise observe that our pro- 
per names, when familiarized in English, 
generally dwindle to monosyllables, whereas 
in other modem languages they receive a softer 
turn on this occasion, by the addition of a 
new syllable. Nick in Italian is Nicolini, 
Jack in French Janot; and so of the rest. 

There is another particular in our language 
which is a gn^'eat instance of our frugality of 
words, and that is the suppressing of several 
particles which must be produced in other 
tongues to make a sentence intelligible. This 
often perplexes the best writers, when they 
find the relatives whom, which, or they at their 
mercy whether they may have admission or 
not; and will never be decided till we have 
something like an Academy, that by the best 
authorities and rules drawn from the analogy 
of languages, shall settle all controversies be- 
tween grammar and idiom. 

I have only considered our language as it 
shows the genius and natural temper of the 
English, which is modest, thoughtful, and sin- 
cere; and which perhaps may recommend the 
people, though it has spoiled the tongue. We 
might perhaps carry the same thought into 
other languages, and deduce a g^reater part of 
what is peculiar to them from the genius of 
the people who speak them. It is certain the 
light talkative humour of the French has not 
a little infected their tongue, which might be 
shown by many instances; as the gpenius of the 
Italians, which is so much addicted to music 
and ceremony, has moulded all their words 
and phrases to those particular uses. The 
stateliness and gpravity of the Spaniards shows 
itself to perfection in the solemnity of their 
language; and the blunt honest humour of 
the Qermans sounds better in the roughness 
of the High Dutch, than it would in a politer 
tongue. ---SpectaUjr. 



THE BUTTERFLY AND THE SNAIL, 

BT JOHN OAT. 

All upstarts, insolent in place, 
Bemiud us of their vulgar race. 

As, in the sunshine of the morn* 
A Butterfly, but newly bom. 
Sat proudly perking on a rose. 
With |)ert conceit his bosom glows. 
His wings, all glorious to behold, 
Bedropped with asure, jet, and gold. 
Wide he displays; the spangled dew 
Reflects his eyes and various hue. 

His now forgotten friend, a Snail, 
Beneath his bouse, with slimy trail. 
Crawls o'er the grass; whom when be spies. 
In wrath he to the gardener cries : 

'* What means yon peasant's daily toil. 
From choking weeds to rid the soil? 
Why wake you to the morning's care? 
Why with new arts correct the year? 
Why grows the peach with crimson hue. 
And why the plum's inviting blue? 
Were they to feast his taste designed. 
That vermin of voracious kind? 
Cmsh then the slow, the pilfering race; 
So puige thy garden from disgrace." 

"What arrogance!" the Snail replied; 
" How insolent is upstart pride ! 
Hadst thou not thus, with insult vain. 
Provoked my patience to complain, 
I had concealed thy meaner birth. 
Nor traced thee to the scum of earth. 
For scarce nine suns have waked the houni^ 
To swell the fruit and paint the flowers. 
Since I thy humbler life surveyed. 
In base and sordid guise arrayed; 
A hideous insect, vile, unclean. 
You dragged a slow and noisome train; 
And frum your spider bowels drew 
Foul film, and spun the dirty clue. 
I own my humble life, good friend; 
Snail was I bora, and Snail shall end. 
And what's a Butterfly? At best 
He's but a caterpillar, dressed; 
And all thy race (a numerous seed) 
Shall prove of caterpillar breed." 
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Lovely lasting Peace below. 
Comforter of every woe. 
Heavenly bora and bred on high. 
To crown the favourites of the sky; 
Lovely lasting Peace, appear. 
This world itself, if thou art here. 
Is once again with Eden blest. 
And man contains it in bis breast* 
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THB JESTER'S SERMOK, 



tOeofge Walter Thombiuy, th« tern of a London 
■olicitor, born 1828 ; died in London, 11th June, 1876. 
He was «dacated for the ehnreh, but at the age of teven- 
Ufttn ht) began his literary career at a contributor of 
topographical and antiquarian papers to the Bristol 
Joui'HaL In 1851 he became connected with the 
AtheHoum; and fh>m that date he was a constant contri- 
butor to the principal London magaiines, and produced 
numerous works in prose and tcim, of whidi we may 
note:— Poetry: Lapi and Legendt of tht Sew World 
(published in 1851); Sonff$ of the Cavalier$ and Round' 
keaUs (Qrom which we quote) ; Two Ctnturia qf Song, 



being lyrics, ■onnets, madrigal% Ao., edited bj Mr. 
Thombury, with numerous Taluable notes. Norela: 
Every Man hit own Trumpeter: True as Sted: WUdfire: 
TcdufoT the Marinet: Oreat Hearty Ac. Miscellaneous: 
ShtUctpeare'M England: life in Spain, Pad and Preatni; 
TurkiA Ufe and Character: ErUish Artitltfrom Hogarth 
to Turner: The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A.: (HdStoriee 
Re-totd: (Hd and New London, Ac One of his critics 
Bays : '* He has all the enthusiasm of an antiquary com- 
bined with poetical insight and great literary ability, 
enabling him to put forward whateTer he undertaket 
in the most picturesque and inviting form."] 



The Jester shook his hood and bells, and leaped upon a chair» 

The pages laughed, the women screamed, and tossed their scented hair; 

The falcon whistled, stag-hounds bayed, the lap^og barked without. 

The scullion dropped the pitcher brown, the cook railed at the lout; 

The steward, counting out his gold, let pouch and money fall. 

And why? because the Jester rose to say grace in the hidl ! 

The page played with the heron's plume, the steward with his chain. 

The butler drummed upon the board, and laughed with might and main ; 

The grooms beat on their metal cans, and roared till they turned red. 

But still the Jester shut his eyes, and rolled his witty head ; 

And when they grew a little still, read half a yard of text. 

And waving hand, struck on the desk, then frowned like one perplexed. 

"Dear sinners all,** the fool began, "man*s life is but a jest, 
A dream, a shadow, bubble, air, a vapour at the best. 
In a thousand pounds of law I find not a single ounce of love : 
A blind roan killed the parson's cow in shooting at the dove; 
The fool that eats till he is sick must fast till he is well; 
The wooer who can flatter most will bear away the belL 

"Let no man haloo he is safe till he is through the wood ; 
He who will not when he may, roust tarry when he should. 
He who laughs at crooked men should need walk very straight; 
O he who once has won a name may lie a-bed till eight, 
^lake haste to purchase house and land, be very slow to wed ; 
True coral needs no painter's brush, nor need be daubed with red. 
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The friar, preaching, cursed the thief (the pudding in his sleeve). 

To fish for sprats with golden hooks is foolish, by your leave — 

To travel well— an ass's ears, ape's face, hog's mouth, and ostrich legs. 

He does not care a pin for thieves who limps about and begs. 

Be always first man at a feast and last man at a fray ; 

The short way round, in spite of all, is still the longest way. 

"When the hungry curate licks the knife there's not much for the clerk; 
When the pilot, turning pale and sick, looks up— the storm grows dark.** 
Then loud they laughed, the fat cook's tears ran down into the pan; 
The steward shook, that he was forced to drop the brimming can ; 
And then again the women screamed, and every stag-hound bayed— 
And why? because the motley fool so wise a sermon made I 
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THE TOWER OP LONDON. 

PKrUliam Hepwortli Dixon, born in tbe West Bid- 
Ipf of Yorkshire, 80th June, 1821. He baa earned 
dietinotion aud popularity aa a biographer, historian, 
traveller, and critic. He became a member of Uie Inner 
Temple in 1646 ; was one of the most active of the 
depatjr-oommissioners ibr the Exhibition of 1851 ; was 
editor of the Athencnun from 1853 till 1809; in the latter 
jear was appointed one of the magistrates of Middlesex. 
Bis prineipal works are : Jfikn Howard and the Pri»oit- 
^orld of Europe: Life qf William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsjlvannia ; Robert Blake, Admiral and Oeneral at * 
Sea: L^t of Lord Bacmi: The Holy Ltmd: Nev America; 
Spiritual Wivee: Free Rutna: The Switure: Her Majeure 
Tower, fh>m which we take the following extract; Diana, 
Lady Lyle: Ruby Grey: kc. Of Mr. Dixon as a writer 
the Edinburgh Review says: " Hi* style is good and easy. 
There is lifb in his narrative and vigour in his descrip- 
tiaoMr Died Dec. 27» 1879.] 

Half-a-mile below London Bridge, on ground 
which was once a bluff, commanding the 
Thames from St Saviour's Creek to St. OUive*s 
Wharf, stands the group of buildings known 
in our common speech as the Tower of London, 
in official phrase as Her Migesty's Tower; 
a mass of ramparts, walls, and gates; the most 
ancient and most poetic pile in Europe. 

Seen from the hill outside, the Tower ap- 
pears to be white with age and wrinkled by 
xemorse. The home of our stoutest kings, the 
grave of our noblest knights, the scene of our 
gayest revels, the field of our darkest crimes, 
that edifice speaks at once to the eye and to 
the soul. Gray keep, grecA tree, black gate, 
and frowning battlement, stand out, apart 
from all objects far and near them, menacing, 
picturesque, enchaining; working on the senses 
like a spell ; and calling us away from our daily 
mood into a world of romance, like that which 
we find painted in light and shadow on Shak- 
speare's page. 

Looking at the Tower as either a prison, a 
palace, or a court, — picture, poetry, and drama 
crowd upon the mind ; and if the fancy dwells 
most frequently on the state prison, this is be- 
cause the soul is more readily kindled by a 
human interest than fired by an archaic and 
official fact. For one man who would care to 
see the room in which a council met or a court 
was held, a hundred men would like to see the 
chamber in which Lady Jane Grey was lodged, 
the cell in which Sir Walter Raleigh wrote, the 
tower from which Sir John Oldcastle escaped. 
VTho would net like to stand for a moment by 
those steps on which Ann Boleyn knelt; pause 
by that slit in the wall through which Arthur 
De la Pole gazed; and linger, if he could, in 



that room in which Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Ridley searched the New Testament together? 

The Tower has an attraction for us akin to 
that of the house in which we were born, the 
school in which we were trained. Go where 
we may, that grim old edifice on the Pool goes 
with us ; a part of all we know, and of all we 
are. Put seas between us and tbe Thames, 
this Tower will cling to us like a thing of life. 
It colours Shakspeare*s page. It casts a 
momentary gloom over Bacon's story. Many 
of our books were written in its vaults ; the 
Duke of Orleans' Poesies, Raleigh's Hlstorie 
€f the World, Eliot's Monarchy of Man, and 
Penn's Xo Cross, no Crown. 

Even as to length of days, the Tower has no 
rival among palaces and prisons; its origin, 
like that of the Iliad, that of the Sphinx, that 
of the Newton stone, being lost in the nebulous 
ages, long before our definite history took 
shape. Old writers date it from the days of 
Caesar; a legend taken up by Shakspeare ai d 
the poets, in favour of which the name of 
Caesar's Tower remains in popular use to this 
very day. A Roman wall can even yet be 
traced near some parts of the ditch. The 
Tower is mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle, 
and a Saxon stronghold may have stood upon 
the spot. The buildings as we have them now 
in block and plan were oonimenccd by William 
the Conqueror; and the series of apartments in 
Ciesar's Tower, — hall, gallery, council-chamber, 
chapel, — were built in the early Norman reigns, 
and used as a royal residence by all our Nor- 
man kings. What can Europe show to com- 
pare against such a tale? 

Set against the Tower of London — with its 
eight hundred years of historic life, its nine- 
teen hundred years of traditional fame — all 
other palaces and prisons appear like things of 
an hour. The oldest bit of palace in Europe, 
that of the west front of the Bui^ in Vienna, 
is of the time of Henry the Third. The Krem- 
lin in Moscow, the Doge's Palazzo in Venice, 
are of the fourteenth century. The Seraglio 
in Stamboul was built by Mohammed the 
Second. Tbe oldest part of the Vatican was 
commenced by Borgia, whose name it bears. 
The old Louvre was commenced in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth ; the Tuileries in that of 
Elizabeth. In the time of our civil war Ver- 
sailles was yet a swamp. The Escorial belongs 
to the seventeenth century ; Sans Souci to the 
eighteenth. The Serail of Jerusalem is a Turk- 
ish edifice. The palaces of Athens, of Cairo, 
of Tehran, are all of modem date. 

Neither can the prisons which remain in fact 
as well as in history and drama — with the one 
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ezoepiion of St. Ang«1o in Rome — compare 
against the Tower. . The Bastile is gone ; the 
Bargello has become a museum; the Piombi 
are remoyed Arom the Doge's roof. Y incennes, 
Spandau, Spilberg, Magdeburg, are all modem 
iu comparison with a jail from which Ralph 
Flambard escaped so long ago as the year 1100, 
the date of the first crusade. 

Standing on Tower Hill, looking down on 
the dark lines of wall — picking out keep and 
turret, bastion and ballium, chapel and belfry 
— the jewel-house, the armoury, the mounts, 
the casemates, the open leads — the Bye-ward 
Gate, the Belfry, the Bloody Tower — the whole 
edifice seems alive with story ; the story of a 
nation's highest splendour, its deepest misery, 
and its darkest shame. The soil beneath your 
feet is richer in blood than many a great battle- 
field ; for out upon this sod has been poured, 
from generation to generation, a stream of the 
noblest life in our land. Should you have 
come to this spot alone, in the early day, when 
the Tower is noisy with martial doings, you 
may haply catch, in the hum which rises from 
the ditch and issues from the wall below you 
— broken by roll of drum, by blast of bugle, by 
tramp of soldiers — some echoes, as it were, of 
a far-off time ; some hints of a May-day revel ; 
of a state execution ; of a royal entry. Ton 
may catch some sound which recalls the thrum 
of a queen's virginal, the cry of a victim on 
the rack, the laughter of a bridal feast. For 
all these sights and sounds — the dance of love 
and the dance of death — are part of that gay 
and tragic memory which clings around the 
Tower. 

From the reign of Stephen down to that of 
Henry of Richmond, Caesar's Tower (the great 
Norman keep, now called the White Tower) 
was a main part of the royal palace ; and for 
that large interval of time the story of the 
White Tower is in some sort that of our English 
society as well as of our English kings. Here 
were kept the royal wardrobe and the royal 
jewels; and hither come with their goodly 
wares, the tiremen, the goldsmiths, the chasers 
and embroiderers, from Flanders, Italy, and 
Almaigne. Close by were the Mint, the lions' 
dens, the old archery-grounds, the Court of 
King's Bench, the Court of Common Pleas, 
the queen's gardens, the royal banqueting 
hall ; 80 that art and trade, science and man- 
ners, literature and law, sport and politics^ 
find themselves equally at home. 

Two great architects designed the main parts 
of the Tower: Oundulf the Weeper and Henry 
the Builder; one a poor Norman monk, the 
other a great English king; 
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Oundulf, a Benedictine friar, had, for that 
age, seen a great deal of the world; for he 
had not only lived in Rouen and Caen, but 
had travelled in the East Familiar with 
the glories of Saracenic art, no less than with 
the Norman simplicities of Bee, St. Ouen, and. 
St. Etiennc ; a pupil of Lanfranc, a friend of 
Anselm ; he had been employed in the monas- 
tery of Bee to marshal, with the eye of an. 
artist, all the pictorial ceremonies of his church. 
But he was chiefly known in that convent as. 
a weeper. No monk at Bee could cry so often, 
and so much as Oundulf. He could weep with, 
those who wept ; nay, he could weep with those: 
who sported; for his tears welled forth front, 
what seemed to be an unfailing source. 

As the price of his exile from Bee, QundulfT 
received the crozier of Rochester, in which city 
he rebuilt the cathedral, and perhaps designed! 
the castle, since the great keep on the Med way - 
has a sister's likeness to the great keep on the- 
Thames. His works in London were — thoi 
White Tower, the first St Petef s Church ; and. 
the old barbican, afterwards known as the> 
Hall Tower, and now used as the jewel-house.. 

The cost of these works was great ; the dis*- 
content caused by them was sore. Ralphs 
Bishop of Durham, the able and rapaciouAt 
minister who had to raise the money, was hated 
and reviled by the Commons with peculiar- 
bitterness of heart and phrase. He was calledi 
Flambard, or Firebrand. He was represente<l'. 
as a devouring lion. Still the great edifice- 
grew up ; and Oundulf, who lived to the agot 
of fourscore, saw his great keep completed* 
from basement to battlement. 

Henry the Third, a prince of epical fancier 
as Corffe, Conway, Beaumaris, and many other 
fine poems in stone attest, not only spent much, 
of his time in the Tower, but much of hia, 
money in adding to its strength and beauty. 
Adam de Lambum was his master mason; but, 
Henry was his own chief clerk of the works. 
The Water Oate, the embanked wharf, the Cradle> 
Tower, the Lantern, which he made his bedroom, 
and private closet, the Oalleyman Tower, and 
the first wall, appear to' have been his gifts. 
But the prince who did so much for West-^ 
minster Abbey, not content with giving ston» 
and piles to the home in which he dwelt, enriched 
the chambers with frescoes and sculpture, the 
chapels with carving and glass; making St. 
John's Chapel in the White Tower splendid 
with saints, St. Peter's Church on the Tower 
Oreen musical with bells. In the Hall Tower/ 
from which a passage led through the great 
hall into the king's bedroom in the Lantern, 
he built a tiny chapel for his private 
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chapel which served for the devotion of his 
successors until Henry the Sixth was stabbed 
to death before the cross. Sparing neither 
skill nor gold to make the great fortress worthy 
of his art, he sent to Purbeck for marble, and 
to Caen for stone. The dabs of lime, the 
spawls of flint, the layers of brick, which 
deface the walls and towers in too many places, 
are of either earlier or later times. The marble 
shafts, the noble groins, the delicate traceries, 
are Henry's work. Traitor's Gate, one of the 
noblest arches in the world, was built by him ; 
in short, nearly all that is purest in art is 
traceable to his reign. 

Edward the First may be added, at a dis- 
tance, to the list of builders. In his reign the 
original church of St Peter fell into ruin; the 
wrecks were carted away, and the present 
edifice was built. The bill of costs for clearing 
the ground is still extant in Fetter Lane. 
Twelve men, who were paid twopence a day 
wages, were employed on the work for twenty 
days. The cost of pulling down the old chapel 
was forty-six shillings and eightpence; that 
of digging foundations for the new chapel forty 
shillings. That chapel has suffered from war- 
dens and lieutenants ; yet the shell is of very 
fine Norman work. 

From the days of Henry the Builder down 
to those of Henry of Richmond, the Tower, as 
the strongest place in the south of England, 
was by turns the magnificent home and the 
miserable jail of all our princes. Here Richard 
the Second held his court, and gave up his 
crown. Here Henry the Sixth was murdered. 
Here the Duke of Clarence was drowned in 
wine. Here King Edward and the Duke of 
York were slain by command of Richard. 
Here Margaret of Salisbury was hacked into 
pieces on the block. 

Henry of Richmond kept his royal state in 
the Tower, receiving his ambassadors, counting 
his angeU, making presents to his bride, Eliza- 
beth of York. Among other gifts to that lady 
on her nuptial day was a royal book of verse, 
composed by a prisoner in the keep. . . . 

Turning through a sally-port in the Bye- 
ward Gate, you cross the south arm of the ditch, 
and come out on the wharf, — a strip of strand 
in front of the fortress won from the river, 
and kept in its place by masonry and piles. 
This wharf, the work of Henry the Builder, is 
one of the wonders of his reign ; for the whole 
strip of earth had to be seized from the Thames, 
and covered from the daily ravage of its tides. 
At this bend of the river the scour is hard, the 
roll enormous. Piles had to be driven into 
the mud and silt ; rubble had to be thrown in 



between these piles ; and then the whole mass 
united with fronts and bars of stone. All 
Adam de Lamburn's skill was taxed to resist 
the weight of water, yet keep the sluices open 
by which he fed the ditch. Most of all was 
this the case when the king began to build a 
new barbican athwart the sluice. This work, 
of which the proper name was for many ages 
the Water Gkite, commands the only outlet 
from the Tower into the Thames; spanning the 
ditch and sweeping the wharf, both to the left 
and right. So soon as the wharf was taken 
from the river-bed, this work became essential 
to the defensive line. 

London folk felt none of the king's pride in 
the construction of this great wharf and bar- 
bican. In fact, these works were in the last 
degree unpopular, and on news of any mishap 
occurring to them the Commons went almost 
mad with joy. Once they sent to the king a 
formal complaint against these works. Henry 
assured his people that the wharf and Water 
Gkite would not harm their city. Still the 
citizens felt sore. Then, on St. (George's night, 
1240, while tho people were at prayer, the 
Water Gate and wall fell down, no roan knew 
why. No doubt the tides were high that 
spring, and the soft silt of the river gave way 
beneath the wash. Anyhow they fell. 

Henry, too great a builder to despair, began 
again; this time with a better plan; yet on the 
self-same night of the ensuing year his barbican 
crashed down into the river, one mass of stones. 
A monk of St Albans, who tells the tale, 
asserts that a priest who was passing near 
the fortress saw the spirit of an archbishop, 
dressed in his robes, holding a cross, and at- 
tended by the spirit of a clerk, gazing sternly 
on these new works. As the priest came up, 
the figure spake to the masons, "Why build 
ye these?" As he spoke, he struck the walls 
sharply with the holy cross, on which they 
reeled and sank into the river, leaving a wreath 
of smoke behind. The priest was too much 
scared to accost the more potent spirit ; but he 
turned to the humble clerk, and asked him the 
archbishop's name. ' ' St. Thomas the Martyr, " 
said the shade. The priest, growing bolder, 
asked him why the Martyr had done this deed? 
"St Thomas," said the spirit, "by birth a 
citizen, mislikes these works, because they are 
raised in scorn and against the public right 
For this cause he has thrown them down be- 
yond the tyrant's power to restore them." 

But the shade was not strong enough to 
scare the king. Twelve thousand marks had 
been spent on that heap of ruins ; yet the bar- 
bican being necessaiy to his wharf, the Builder^ 
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on the moxTOW of his second mishap, was again 
at work, clearing away the rubbish, driving 
in the piles, and laying in a deeper bed the 
foundation-stones. This time bis work was 
done so well that the walls of his gateway 
have never shrunk, and are as firm to-day as 
the earth on which they stand. 

The ghost informed the priest that the two 
most popular saints in our calendar, the Con- 
fessor and the Martyr, had undertaken to make 
war upon these walls. " Had they been built," 
said the shade, "for the defence of London, 
and in order to find food for masons and joiners, 
they might have been borne; but they are built 
against the poor citizens ; and if St. Thomas 
had not destroyed them, the Confessor would 
have swept them away." 

The names of these popular saints still cling 
to the Water Gate. One of the rooms, fitted up 
as an oratory, and having a piscina still perfect, 
is called the Confessor's Chapel ; and the bar- 
bican itself, instead of bearing its official name 
of Water Qate, is'only known as St. Thomas's 
Tower. 

The whole wharf, twelve hundred feet in 
length, lay open to the Thames, except a patch 
of ground at the lower end, near the Iron Gate, 
leading towards the hospital of St. Catharine 
the Virgin, where a few sheds and magazines 
were built at an early date. Except these 
sheds, the wharf was clear. When cannon 
came into use, they were laid along the ground, 
as well as trained on the walls and the mural 
towers. 

Three ascents marked, as it were, the river 
front — the Queen's Stair, the Water Way, and 
the Galleyman Stair. The Queen's Stair, the 
landing-place of royal princes, and of such 
great persons as came to the Tower on state 
affairs, lay beneath the Bye-ward Gate and the 
Belfry, having a passage into the fortress by 
a bridge and postern, through the Bye-ward 
Tower into Water Lane. The Water Way was 
that cutting through the bank which passed 
under St. Thomas's Tower to the flight of steps 
in Water Lane; the entrance popularly known 
as Traitor's Gate. The Galleyman Stair lay 
under the Cradle Tower, by which there was a 
private entrance into the royal quarter. This 
stair was not much used, except when the ser- 
vices of Traitor's Gate were out of order. Then 
prisoners who could not enter by the approach 
of honour were landed at the Galleyman 
Stair. 

Lying open to the river and to the streets, 
the wharf was a promenade, a place of traffic 
and of recreation, to which folk resorted on 
high days and fair days. Men who loved 



sights were pretty sure to find something worth 
seeing at either the Queen's Stair or Traitor's 
Gate. All personages coming to the Tower in 
honour were landed at the Queen's Stair; all 
personages coming in disgrace were pushed 
through the Traitor's Gate. Now a royal barge, 
with a queen on board, was going forth in her 
bravery of gold and pennons; now a lieutenant's 
boat, returning with a culprit in the stem, a 
headsman standing at his side, holding in his 
hand the fatal axe. 

Standing on the bank, now busy with a new 
life, these pictures of an old time start into 
being like a mystic writing on the wall. Two 
of these scenes come back with warm rich 
colouring to the inner eye. 

Now: — it is London in the reign of that 
Henry the Builder, who loved to adorn the 
fortress in which he dwelt. Whose barge is 
moored at yon stair, with the royal arms? 
What men are those with tabard and clarion? 
Who is that proud and beautiful woman, her 
fair face fired with rage, who steps into her 
galley, but whose foot appears to scorn the 
plank on which it treads? She is the queen ; 
wife of the great builder; Elinor of Provence, 
called by her minstrels Elinor la Belle. A. 
poetess, a friend of singers, a lover of music, 
she is said to have brought song and art into 
the English court from her native land. The 
first of our laureates came in her train. She 
has flushed the palace with jest and joust, with 
tinkle of citherns, with clang of horns. But 
the queen has faults, for which her g^cious 
talent and her peerless beauty fail to atone. 
Her g^reed is high, her anger ruthless. Her 
court is filled with an outcry of merchants who 
have been mulcted of queen-geld, a wrangle of 
friars who have been robbed by her kith and 
kin, a roar of tiremen and jewellers clamorous 
for their debts, a murmur of knights and bar- 
ons protesting against her loans, a clatter of 
poor Jews objecting to be spoiled. Despite 
her gifts of birth and wit, Elinor la Belle is 
the most unpopular princess in the world. She 
has been living at the Tower, which her husband 
loves ; but she feels that her palace is a kind 
of jail ; she wishes to get away, and she has 
sent for her barge and watermen, hoping to 
escape from her people and to breathe the free 
air of her Windsor home. 

Will the Commons let her go? Proudly her 
barge puts off. The tabards bend and the 
clarions blare. But the Commons, who wait 
her coming on London Bridge, dispute her 
passage, and drive her back with curses, crying, 
" Drown the witch ! Drown the witch ! " Un- 
able to pass the bridge, Elinor has to turn her 
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keel, and, with paasionate rage in her heart, 
to find her way back. 

Her son, the young and fiery Edward, nerer 
forgets this insalt to his mother; by-and-by 
he will seek revenge for it on Lewes field ; and 
by mad pursuit of his revenge he will lose the 
great fight and imperil his father's crown. 

Again : — it is London in the reign of bluff 
King Hal — the husband of two fair wives. 
The river is alive with boats ; the air is white 
with smoke; the sun overhead is burning with 
golden May. Thousands on thousands of 
spectators dot the banks ; for to-day a bride is 
coming home to the king, the beauty of whose 
face sets old men's fancies and young men's 
eyes agog. On the wharf, near the Queen's 
Stair, stands a burly figure, tall beyond common 
men; broad in chest and strong in limb; dressed 
in a doublet of gold and crimson, a cap and 
plume, shoes with rosettes and diamonds, a 
hanger by his side, a Qeorge upon his breast. 
It is the king, surrounded by dukes and earls, 
awaiting the arrival of a barge, in the midst of 
blaring trumpets and exploding sakers. A pro- 
cession sweeps along; stealing up Arom Green- 
wich, with plashing oars and merry strains, 
fifty great boats, with a host of wherries on 
their flanks ; a vessel firing guns in front, and 
a long arrear of craft behind. 

From the first barge lands the lord-mayor ; 
from the second trips the bride ; from the rest 
stream out the picturesque city companies. 
Gannons roar, and bells fling out a welome to 
the queen ; for this is not simply a great day 
in the story of one lovely woman ; but a great 
day in the story of English life. Now is the 
morning time of a new era ; for on this bright 
May— 
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and men go mad with hope of things which 
are yet to come. 

The king catches that fair young bride in 
his arms, kisses her soft cheek, and bears her 
in through the Bye-ward Tower. 

The picture fades from view, and presently 
reappears. Is it the same? The queen — the 
stair — the barge — the crowd of men — ^all these 
are here. Yet the picture is not the same. 
No burly Henry stands by the stair ; no guns 
disturb the sky ; no blast of trumpets greets 
the royal barge; no train of aldermen and 
masters waits upon the queen. The lovely 
face looks older by a dozen years ; yet scarcely 
three have passed since that fair form was 
clasped in the king's arms, kissed, and carried 
by the bridge. This time she is a prisoner, 
chargMl with having done sach things as pen 



cannot write ; things which would be treason, 
not to her lord only, but to her womanhood, 
and to the King of kings. 

When she alights on the Queen's Stair, she 
turns to Sir William Kingston, Gonstable of 
the Tower, and asks, *' Must I go into a dun- 
geon?'* "No, madam," says the constable; 
"you will lie in the same room which you 
occupied before. " She falls on her knees. "It 
is too good for me," she cries; and then weeps 
for a long time, lying on the cold stones, with 
all the people standing by in tears. She begs 
to have the sacrament in her own room, that 
she may pray with a pure heart ; saying, she 
is free from sin, and that she is, and has always 
been, the king's true wedded wife. 

"Shall I die without Justice? "she inquires. 
"Madam," says Kingston, "the poorest subject 
would have justice." The lady only laughs a 
feeble laugh. 

Other, and not less tragic, scenes drew crowds 
to the Water Way from the Thames. 

Beneath this arch has moved a long proces- 
sion of our proudest peers, our fairest women, 
our bravest soldiers, our wittiest poets — Buck- 
ingham and Strafford ; Lady Jane Grey, the 
Princess Elizabeth; William Wallace, David 
Bruce ; Surrey, Raleigh — names in which the 
splendour, poetry, and sentiment of our national 
story are embalmed. Most of them left it 
high in rank and rich in life, to return, by 
the same dark passage, in a few brief hours 
poorer than the beggars who stood shivering 
on the bank ; in the eyes of the law, and in the 
words of their fellows, already dead. 

From this gateway went the barge of that 
Duke of Buckingham, the rival of Wolsey, the 
last permanent High-constable of England. 
Buckingham had not dreamed that an offence 
so slight as his could bring into the dust so 
proud a head; for his offence was nothing; 
some silly words which he had bandied lightly 
in the Rose, a city tavern, about the young 
king's journey into France. He could not see 
that his head was struck because it moved so 
high ; nay, his proud boast that if his enemies 
sent him to the Tower, ten thousand friends 
would storm the walls to set him free, was 
perhaps the occasion of his fall. When sen- 
tence of death was given, he marched back to 
his barge, where Sir Thomas Level, then con- 
stable, stood ready to hand him to the seat of 
honour. "Nay," said the duke to Level, "not 
so now. When I came to Westminster I was 
Lord High-constable and Duke of Bucking- 
ham; now I am but poor Edward Stafford." 

Landed at the Temple Stair, he was marched 
along Fleet Street, through St. Paol's Church- 
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jard, and b j waj of Cheap to the Tower ; the 
axe borne before him all the way; Sir William 
Sandys holding him by the right arm, Sir 
Nicholas Yanx by the left. A band of Aagas- 
tine friars stood praying round the block ; and 
when his head had fallen into the dust they 
bore his remains to St Austin's Church. 

On these steps, too, beneath this Water Gate, 
Elizabeth, then a fair young girl, with gentle 
feminine face and golden hair, was landed by 
her Jealous sister's servants. The day was 
Sunday — Palm Sunday — with a cold March 
rain coming down, and splashing the stones 
with mud. She could not land without soiling 
her feet and clothes, and for a moment she 
refused to leave her barge. Sir John Qage, 
the constable, and his guards, stood by to 
receive her. "Are all these harnessed men 
for me?*' she asked. " No, madam," said Sir 
John. "Tea," she replied, ** I know it is so. " 
Then she stood up in her boat and leaped on 
shore. As she set foot on the stone steps, she 
exclaimed, in a spirit prouder than her looks 
— for in her youth she had none of that leonine 
beauty of her later years — "Here landeth as 
true a subject, being a prisoner, as ever landed 
at these stairs; and before thee, God, I 
speak it." Perhaps she was thinking of her 
mother, who had landed on the neighbouring 
wharf. Anne had fallen on her knees on these 
cold stones, and here had called on God to help 
her, as she was not guilty of the things of 
which she stood accused. In those two atti- 
tudes of appeal one reads the nature of these 
two proud and gentle women, each calling 
Heaven to witness her innocence of crime — 
Elizabeth defiant, erect; Anne suppliant, on 
her knees. 



THE WEAVER AND HIS SHADOW. 

BT WALTKB THOBNBUBT. 

Beside a dying woman, 

A pale man plied the loom. 
The buzz of the wheel and treddle 

Filled all the squalid room. 
It drowned the groans of the children,— 

That loom, with its robe of state; — 
Its threads of pink and silver 

Shine bright as a coffin-plate. 
Whirr — deedle — deedle— deedle, 

Gay as a coffin-plate. 

Deep, in the thickening twilight, 

Another weaver sits; 
A grizzly thing of nothing but bones. 

Weaving and singing by fits. 



His woof is black as a dead man's pall. 
And spotted with poor man's tears; 

He sings a dirge with the sob of a child, 
A tale of passion and fears; 

Whirr— deedle — deedle — deedle, 
A tale of passion and fears. 

His thin hands move with a madman's speed. 

Though weak for lack of bread; 
He chokes to hear the dying groan 

Of his wife, who's all but dead. 
But the costly robe of the duchess. 

The robe of pomp and state. 
Must be done this very evening. 

Not a moment after eight. 
Whirr — deedle — deedle — deedle. 

Not a moment after eight. 

A thousand swift feet dancing, 

Jewels, and silk, and flowers. 
Bright smiles of love and greeting. 

None there to count the hours; 
And, in the midst, the duchess 

Moves like a sceptred queen. 
With never a thought of coffin or shroud. 

Or the strips of the tuif so green. 
Whirr— deedle— deedle— deedle, 

Or the strips of the turf so gieen. 
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I REMEMBER. 
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I remember, I remember 
The house where I was bom. 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at mom; 
He never came a wink too soon. 
Nor brought too long a day; 
But now I often wiah the night 
Had borne my breath away I 

I remember, I remember 
The roses red and white, 
The violets and the lily -cups — 
Those flowers made of light : 
The lilacs where the robins built. 
And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birth-day — 
The tree is living yet ! 

I remember, I remember 

Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air would rush as fresh 

To swallows on the wing; 

— My spirit flew on feathers then. 

That is so heavy now; 

i^nd summer pool eould hardly cool 

The fever on my brow ! 
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I remember, I remember 

The lir- trees, dark aud liigh; 

I used to think their sleuder spires 

AVere close against the sky. 

It was a childish ignorance — 

But now 'tis little joy 

To know, I'm fartlier off from heayen, 

Than when I was a boy ! 

Thomas Bood. 



UNCLE HARTLEBURrS ROMANCE. 

A CHRISTMAS 8T0BT TOLD BT THB 8BA. 

[Joseph Hatton, bom at Andover. Sd Febniary,18S7. 
Novelist, Jouroalist, and miscaUaueoaa writ«r. At 
an early age he oommenoed his career as a Journalist, 
and when only twenty-one was appointed editor of the 
Brigtci Mirror. He snbeeqaently oondacted the Durham 
County Advertiser, and was for seTeral years editor and 
proprietor of Berrow'a Worce»ter Journal. Meanwhile 
he was a fireqnent contributor to the principal maga- 
zines. In 1868 he became editor of the OenUeman*$ 
Magaxinef which under hii direction rose from a small 
circulation to one of importance and profit. He started 
the lUuttraUd Midland Nnu, and is editor of the (Lon- 
don) School B yard Chronide, His chief noTels are : Bitter 
StPUte: The Tallante of Barton: Life and Adventurei of 
Chi-istopher Kenriek: The Valley qfPoppie$: and In the 
Lap of Fortune. Of his miscellaneous works the best are: 
Pippineand Cheeee (from which the following tale is ex- 
tracted) ; and With a Show in the North. He is also the 
Joint translator and adapter of Dr. Fricke's remarkable 
work — Ethics for Undenominational Schools. One of his 
critics says be '* writes like a scholar, and yet like a 
man who has watched life, and found out the highest 
and noblest teaching of sorrow." Another: "Mr. 
Hatton does not deecribe ; he does not relate ; he im- 
personates. We see * Sommerdale-in-tbe- Water,' its 
peaoeftd valley, its mossy fountains, its quiet, simple 
people ; we hear its three bells, now Jubilant, now mourn- 
ful, now chiming gentle, tender music to the soul."] 

Tes, sir, we have met before; and I am de- 
lighted to see you again. No, you haye made 
no mistake. I am the Recorder of Miningtown, 
and the portly lady whom yon see yonder in 
the midst of that assembly of romping children, 
about to bathe after the fashion of this Bou- 
logne, are my wife and family. Tea, sir, that 
is Mrs. Hartlebury. Speak louder, mon ami, 
I am slightly deaf. Tes, I do bathe; but the 
exertion of dressing and undressing in this hot 
weather is too much for one who, like Falstaff', 
grows fat and hath gray hairs. Have a cigar? 
That's right. I know nothing more agreeable 
than to sit here and watch the sea come rolling 
in upon those bathers yonder, and especially 
when you can observe the gambols of your own 
children, and at the same time let your mind 
wander out to that wide reach of sea, with 
Bails in the distance. 



Tou are a writer, an author. Tes, I saw 
your last book at the railway-station, and 
bought it. Ah, I knew you would like me all 
the more for that. Why don't you reply that 
you had read my lucid and learned judgment 
in that remarkable forgery case ? Never mind, 
sir; I am past that sort of thing. I suppose 
you are on the look-out for some bits of fresh 
character and wayside incidents of travel? 
No; you are only here for change and rest? 
Tou have been up to the cathedral, stood once 
more on the doorstep of Le Sage's house, and 
refreshed your old memories of the place? 
Ah, oui! 

Old memories! Tou would hardly credit 
me, I suppose, with being afflicted by some 
strange old memories of personal adventure in 
this place, or any other, for that matter. Ton 
would not take an old gentleman with gray 
hairs, sitting on the beach at Boulogne whilst 
his wife and family are bathing, as a fitting 
subject for the hero of a romance. There are 
peculiar anomalies in life, you say? That is 
evasion, sir. I know what you are thinking 
well enough. I can only tell you this, my 
friend, that the story of my first appearance 
here twenty years ago is far more romantic 
than half the tales told in your magazines, and 
thought worthy of wondeiful illustrations. I 
am too old to be vain, and I know something 
of the lights and shadows of life, something of 
its untold romances, something of its terrible 
tragedies. 

Ah, my friend, twenty years ago I was as 
slim and dapper and lady-killing as yourself. 
Tou do not aspire to the character of a lady- 
killer? Don't tell me, sir; all young fellows 
like to make a favourable impression on the 
other sex. Why are you so carefully shaved 
to-day? Why is that bit of showy neckerchief 
so daintily tied? Why those well-fitting gray 
trowsers, and that smart little cane? Simply 
because you are accustomed to dress well, 
and aspire to be regarded as a gentleman. 
Very good; and you are anxious to bid at the 
same time for those feminine glances which 
are so flattering to youth. There, don't think 
I imagine you are a fop; and for Heaven's sake 
don't be annoyed. My criticism is only the 
result of my own feelings, my own ambition, 
when I was a young fellow like you. Tell you 
my story? Tes, if you think it may interest 
you. It may do for a Christmas paper? Ah, 
ah! on the look-out for copy, eh? — gathering 
honey all the day from every opening flower. 
Well, I feel something of the Ancient Mari- 
ner's sensations this morning ; it will be a relief 
to tell the story of that extraordinary creature 
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whose face has haunted me ever since I came 
here two days ago. You will readily consent to 
play the wedding-guest to my mariner ? Very 
well, sir; light another cigar and listen: if I 
hore you stop me, and we will in to the Jitab- 
lissemerU and read the papers. 

It is all bound up in this bit of faded ribbon, 
my story: this little scrap, you see, which is 
set in that petit rim of gold appended to my 
watch-seals. I have never worn the trifle since 
my marriage until this week. Mywifehaasome 
pardonable womanly notion that I ought not 
to wear it, and I have humoured her; for, 
though I say it, she is one of the best women 
in the world. Above all others, you think, it 
is I who should say so? You say well, you 
say well, my young friend. When we were 
leaving London last week, it seemed to me 
that I could not come even here without 
this little souvenir of that romance twenty 
years aga Twenty years ago ! How the time 
flies! 

This is the story. I was engaged to Mrs. 
Hartlebury; she was a Miss Longford. We 
had been in the habit of seeing each other 
from the earliest days of our childhood. I 
ought to have appreciated her kindly loving 
disposition all the more on this account; but I 
did not. It had always been understood that 
we should be married, and in due course this 
family understanding bore fruit. We were en- 
gaged, Julia Longford and I, but on this 
understanding, that if either one or the other 
saw any other person whom he or she, the said 
contracting parties, preferred to the before-men- 
tioned parties to this agreement, then either 
he or she, the said Thomas Hartlebury and 
Julia Longford, might terminate the previously 
recited engagement at one day's notice given 
by post or orally in the presence of witnesses. 
Yes, I am getting a little involved, I fear, in 
this semi-legal phraseology? But you under- 
stand the character of that agreement? Yes, 
and you think it a very convenient engagement? 
And I thought so too, sir, in a very short time 
after it was made. 

That very summer twenty years ago, with 
the consent and indeed by the advice of my 
dear old father, I started on a continental tour, 
which was to be inaugurated by a visit to 
Paris vid Boulogne, and which terminated 
somewhat suddenly in the French capital. 
I was quite as much a buck in those days as 
you are now, not quite so slim as Falstaff 
boasted himself to be. I was something more 
than an eagle's talon in the waist, and I could 
not creep through an alderman's thumb-ring, 
for I was a strong, well-built young fellow^ 



and not ill-looking — no, sir, not ill-looking. 
You can readily understand that? Even though 
I might play the fat knight with as little pad- 
ding as Mark Lemon ! It is true, sir, quite 
true. I can see myself now, airing my swell 
clothes and London manners on the beach here; 
but there is a sad face rises up beside me, and 
a figure floating out with the tide yonder which 
sobers the picture, and makes a shadow upon 
that sunny water. 

Bathing en/amUU was a notion that rather 
tickled me in those days. You think there is 
nothing improper in it? Neither do I, sir, or 
Mrs. Hartlebury and her daughters would not 
be enjoying themselves as you see them yonder. 
The "girl of the period" at ball and opera is 
much more undressed than the ladies in their 
pretty bathing costumes? I quite agree with 
you ; but my very proper English notions were 
a little excited at the prospect of a company 
of lovely mermaidens in a sea-bath. I little 
thought when I went into the water that I was 
destined to come out with a pretty girl in my 
arms. Ah, now I see you are interested. 
What a subject for a modem magazine picture I 
That is what you are thinking, I know. Don't 
keep you in suspense? Is that what you said? 
I told you I was slightly deaf. Did I come 
out of the water with a young lady in my anna 
really? 

Yes, it was in this way. I was swimming 
about, and watching the movements of a most 
graceful person, floating half-sideways, half on 
her back, with her arms extended, and her 
head resting on the water; she was drifting, 
out in the sunshine, the water quite placid 
but swelling like her own bosom beneath a 
thin blue robe; she was drifting, I say, in the 
sunshine, like a blessed martyr going out to 
some better land. I see her now, poor pretty 
tender-hearted thing, with the sea rocking her 
in its great arms, and yet trying all the while 
to steal away her life. I watched her at a re- 
spectful distance and swam quietly after her; 
for somehow it occurred to me that she was 
not quite conscious of the power of that in- 
sidious but certain current, which I could feel 
setting in towards the pier. I had judged 
aright; by-and-by she turned over, evidently 
with the intention of swimming home, but 
she could not accomplish her purpose. She 
struggled on for a little time, and then to all 
appearance lost her presence of mind, or was 
attacked with cramp. She disappeared at all 
events, and I rapidly quickened my pace to- 
wards her, putting my head well to the water 
and dashing on with that sharp side-stroke, 
which is BO efi'ective in the matter of speed, She 
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rose for the second time as I reacbed the spot. 
In a moment I had seized her by the shoulder, 
and supporting her with my left arm, I com- 
menced to swim slowly in the direction of the 
shore. The young lady's difficulty had been 
noticed from the beach, and a boat had put 
off when I dashed after her. It came up by 
the time I was within easy distance of the 
shore with my beautiful, half-drowned burden, 
and I helped to place her in the boat amidst 
a loud cheer. I got in after her, and was de- 
lighted to see signs of rapid recovery in the 
dear creature. Satisfied with this, and not 
caring to present myself in my Blondin-like 
costume to a fashionable and excited throng, 
I dashed into the water and swam to my 
machine. 

If Mrs. Hartlebury and those girls would do 
the same it would be just as well. They have 
been in the water too long already. You don't 
think so? Mrs. Hartlebury is the best judge 
of that? I had better proceed with my story ; 
yon are getting interested? Ton want to 
know what the young lady was like? Like, 
air, like no young lady in Boulogne at the 
present day, or anywhere else that I have seen, 
for beauty. She was like a poet's dream, sir, 
or an artist's fancy. Was she a blonde? Not 
exactly, no; she had brown wavy hair, and 
such eyes, such a figure! Arms as round and 
fair as the arms of those women by Rubens in 
the Louvre — a neck and shoulders in which 
all the lines of beauty were described. I saw 
her on that next day after her narrow escape; 
she found me out, and came to the Hdtel des 
Bains to thank me. "I must excuse her," 
she said, "for calling unattended, she had no 
friends in Boulogne.*' ** One at least," I said, 
taking her hand, and faltering in my speech. 
She looked up inquiringly at me for a moment 
with her big dark eyes, and I felt myself 
gradually becoming powerless in her presence, 
anxious to say all sorts of gracious things, but 
unable to do so. *' Qood-bye, and believe me 
I shall never forget your brave action." She 
spoke with a pretty musical French accent. 
"May I not see you again?" I asked, and 
then bolder grown I answered my own question: 
"I must, indeed I must." " I am going to 
Paris in the morning. I have been to London, 
and am on my way to Paris. I fear I must 
say good-bye now, monsieur." "Oh no," I 
said, feeling as if I were about to lose every- 
thing dear to me in the world. " I love you, 
mademoiselle; I love you; I will make you my 
wife." *'0h, monsieur, that can never be," 
she replied. "Why not?" I exclaimed, be- 
coming desperate. "Do not ask," she said, 



sadly. "Ton could not love me," I said, 
sitting down and covering my face with my 
hands. " There was a time, monsieur, when 
what you have just said would have awakened 
a passion of pleasure and gratitude in my heart ; 
but oh, sir, that time is past; adieu, man tr^ 
cher ami; you will always live in my dearest 
memor)'." 

She left me, and this only made me more 
fiercely in love with her. I did not seem to 
be master of my actions, and I was selfiiih 
enough to think that I had a special claim 
upon her. I rescued her from death, and 
that ought to make her mine. If she would 
have had me, I would have married her, sir, 
right off, and should have felt myself blessed. 
How long would that sentiment have lasted ? 
Heaven knows. I followed her, found out her 
hotel, returned her call, and made her promise 
to see me in Paris. My next action was to 
discover by what train she travelled, and on 
the following day I was on the platform, and 
constituted myself the lady's compagnon de 
voyage. At first she seemed a little discon- 
certed at this, but as we journeyed onwards she 
brightened up, and became chatty and spark- 
ling and lively. Every now and then all this 
was darkened, like a summer landscape with 
passing thunder-clouds. Once when the other 
stupid passengers were asleep I pressed her 
hand. She returned me a gentle pressure, and 
with the tears in her eyes she whispered in 
heartfelt accents that almost brought the tears 
to mine, "Oh, my dear, dear friend!" It 
seemed like a cry of despair from a breaking 
heart, and I felt as if a terrible grief was seiz- 
ing upon me. 

Tou really would not have given me credit 
for so much romance? Of course not, it seems 
ridiculous to you now, looking at the portly 
recorder and his romping responsibilities yon- 
der. Ah, I am glad the girls are coming out 
of the water. It does not matter so much 
about Frank, and Tom, and Harry, they are 
strong fellows, and will have cafi noir and 
cigars afterwards to keep up the circulation. 
You object to these interruptions? ThcKO 
changes from romance to reality, eh? — from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. On our arrival 
at the Northern Station at Paris, Louise and 
I you know, her name was Louise, I think I 
said before; on our arrival, a placid, mysterious, 
light-moustached old German came up to us. 
He kissed the young lady on the cheek, and 
then looked soowlingly at me. Louise began 
therefore to talk German to him with many 
gesticulations, explaining the small service I 
had rendered her. He smiled, I thought, a 
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litUe sarcastically, and looked incrednlously 
at me; but mademoiselle stamped her foot 
angrily at Mein Herr Diable, and he conde- 
scended to look civilly upon me. ** We most 
part here," she said hurriedly'to me. " What 
is your hotel?" "The Imperial," I said. 
"Place Yendome." "Yon must not call on 
me. I will call upon you to-night For 
Heaven's sake be satisfied with this." 

I got to my hotel in a dreamy sort of fashion, 
ordered private rooms, and said I expected a 
lady to call in the evening ; I should not go out 
until she came, and they must show her up. 
It seemed ages that I waited for her; I waited 
until they relieved guard at the Napoleon 
Column and marched by the Rue St. Honors 
with their drums and trumpets. I waited 
until my heart was sick with fears and doubts; 
and at last I received a short note, in which 
the writer said I might see her on the next 
night at the Arc de I'Etoile, at ten o'clock; but 
if I really loved her, and wished to cherish the 
memory of her as something sweet and dear, 
I ought to see her no more. She offered no 
apology for keeping me waiting. I kissed her 
note, and yet smote the table with passion, 
and stamped about the room with rage. That 
silent, disgusting German was the cause of all 
this! Who was he? What was he? I asked 
myself, but I was never enabled to answer the 
question. He was a strange unfathomable 
mystery. 

On the following night I was at the Arch of 
Triumph an hour before the trysting-time, 
with a longing heart and a brain half -dazed 
with the glare and glitter of the long rows of 
gas-lamps and the wandering carriage-lights. 
The scene was to me then one of such unac- 
customed splendour, that it seemed as if I 
had been dropped here by Fate to play a part 
in some Arabian Night's story. She came at 
last, my charmer, muffled up half in disguise, 
running, I thought, from one who claims her 
love to one who prays for it as the greatest 
blessing Heaven or earth can g^ve. We walked 
to the shadow of an adjacent tree, and sat 
down; she suffered me to clasp her in my arms. 
Again I offered her my hand; talked to her of 
arrangements for the future; indicated the sort 
of letter I would write to my father by the 
very next post. A mad thing to do? I must 
have been off my head? Ah, so would you 
have been in presence of that matchless beauty. 
I never saw so much loveliness in mortal being; 
and even after all these years have elapsed, I 
cannot condemn my judgment in that respect 
We wandered about those walks in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and sat beneath the trees, and talked 



of a hundred happy things that only loven' 
lips can say. At last she confessed that she 
loved me with all her heart " I have never 
known what love is until now," she said, 
" my dear, dear friend; and I understand its 
sweetness, its purity, when it is too late, too 
late, my dear monsieur." "Why too late, 
Louise?" I asked; and then, prepared to learn 
the worst, I said, "You are not married al- 
ready?" "Oh, no," she said. "Nor be- 
trothed?" I asked, hurrying question upon 
question. "Cease, cease, I pray you," she 
exclaimed, in a passion of despair. " Seek to 
know no more: I can never be yours: I love 
you too much." "You are mine, Louise; I 
snatched you from the grave. It was Fate 
that brought me to your side: Death came 
between us, and I struck him down. You are 
mine by all laws human and divine." She 
sobbed at this, laid her head on my shoulder, 
and in a wail of despair said, " Oh, would I 
were! Would it might be possible! Oh, sir, 
do not tempt me: do not; pray, do not. Your 
love would end in hate." " My dear Louise, 
I am prepared to brave all things." " I am 
not prepared to brave your scorn," she said. 
"Dc»ith were bliss to that Let me go, sir. 
Farewell! " " No, no," I said, detaining her. 
" I will raise an alarm," she cried. " Cruel, 
cruel," I replied. " 0, mon Dieu, monsieur!" 
she exclaimed, and then kissing me on the 
forehead she said, " You see yon distant lights 
on the right, and that great cluster in the 
Champs Elys^?" "Yes." "It is Monsieur 
Victor's CM Chantant I will see you once 
again. Let it be there, to-morrow night, at 
ten." " You will not deceive me?" I said, let- 
ting her hand go very reluctantly. " That ia 
what I will not do for all the world," she re- 
plied solemnly, and raising her eyes to heaven. 
" I will not deceive you. " " My dear Louise! ** 
I said. She looked so beautiful in the star- 
light. " Better say adieu, now and for ever! " 
was her response. " But if it must be, an 
revoir! Be it so!" "Au revoir !" broke from 
my lips. She slipped away from me, and dis* 
appeared. 

The long rows of lights, the distant sounds 
of music, mocked my despair. I look back 
now, and know what a mad fellow I was ; but 
I do not blame myself, and I learned how heroic 
woman can be, the most abandoned, when the 
divine chord of love is really touched by the 
master hand. Poor lost Louise, she was a 
martyr for my sake! I can see now, out yonder 
where the sun is making a long track over the 
waters, I can see a half-clad figure drifting, 
drifting, floating away into the darker shade. 
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—drifting ont into the mist where sea and 
sky unite and are lost in each other. What 
creatures of circumstances we are ! Ah, there's 
my wife yonder beckoning to Frank and Harry. 
The girls are nearly dressed by this time, and 
yonder are the boys plunging about as if they 
had only just gone in. There they are, sir, 
within fifty yards of the spot where I rescued 
Louise from drowning twenty years ago! All 
right, my friend; don't be unhappy. My 
romance will soon be at an end. You think I 
tell the story well? I am quite eloquent, you 
say? Ah, it is the eloquence that earnestness 
gives, I suppose. It does me good to tell yon 
this romance of mine : it has been in my mind 
at odd times, as if it demanded utterance^ for 
years. 

Yon may be sure I went to that cafA the 
next night. There was a clear sky and a full 
moon. The effect of the contending lights of 
the cafi and the moon among the foliage of 
the Champs £lys6e was weird and magicaL 
It seemed to carry my mind back to a wonder- 
ful representation I had seen at a London 
theatre of Faust and Marguerite, Then the 
woodland scene of A Midtummer Night'e 
Dream broke into that memory. I was not 
myself, I often think, all through this piece. 
I know that it shocked me a little when I found 
myself among a crowd of men and women 
who were drinking and smoking in this beau- 
tiful spot, and applauding an indecent dance ; 
and it shocked me all the more to think that 
it was here Chat Louise had selected to meet 
me, her lover. Then I thought what a prude 
I was, and remembered how different were 
French ideas of these things to ours in Eng- 
land. I would soon coax Louise out of all this 
semi-barbarous indifference to the proprieties 
when I had her in England and made her my 
wife. While I was thinking in this wise, a 
terrific burst of applause brought my wander- 
ing eyes back to the stage. A lady was smil- 
ing and bowing her acknowledgments. My 
heart beat wildly at sight of her. The applause 
rose again higher and higher. ' ' Who is this ? " 
I said excitedly to a gentleman who was 
crowded close up against me. ** Do you not 
know?" he said in French. "Mademoiselle 
Victor, it is her first appearance this season; 
she has just returned from England." Oh, my 
friend, I thought I should have lost my breath 
altogether. There was nothing improper in 
her bathing dress: she might have walked down 
Bond Street in it; but the costume in which 
she now appeared was the wildest kind of 
ballet dress I had ever seen. She sung with 
intense vigour in a rich ringing voice, and to 



the chorus she danced in a voluptuous siren-like 
fashion that seemed to belong rather to a figure 
out of one of Etty's pictures than to anything 
earthly. From this movement she changed 
her gambols into a mad sort of Mabille dance, 
in the midst of which she uttered a piercing 
scream and threw herself upon the floor in the 
glare and glitter of the footlights. I thought 
I should go mad. I pushed my way with des- 
peration to the stage to assure myself that I 
was not the victim of some horrible delusion. 
They had lifted her up and carried her into 
the retiring-room. I forced my way in; but I 
should have been violently ejected, had not 
that old German caught sight of me and 
snatched me out of the grasp of several yelling 
rascals who had nearly overpowered me. This 
mysterious person was evidently in great 
authority there. Louise opened her eyes, and 
seeing me said, "Oh my God," and covered 
her face with her hands. That sneaking Ger- 
man frowned at me, but happily allowed me 
to remain. In a few minutes mademoiselle 
had recovered sufficiently for the manager to 
go out and tell the audience she would re- 
appear shortly. I n the midst of the shout of ap- 
plause which greeted this declaration Louise 
rose to her feet and called for champagne. 
She drank the wine greedily, and then turning 
to me said, " There, monsieur, I told you it 
could not be: I said I would not deceive you. 
Adieu! God guard you! " She took the man- 
ager's arm, and he led her once more upon the 
stage. The old German stood there looking 
at me like Mephistopheles in the play. I 
staggered to the door, slipped like a drunkard 
out into the night, threw myself upon the 
g^rass just beyond the inclosure of that painted 
hell, and wept like a child. 

Bravo Frank! That was a splendid dive; 
but I'm glad it is the last; you have certainly 
had enough of the water for this morning. 
That's right, my dear boy. Better finish my 
story before they all come and interrupt us? 
Is that what you said? Tris hien^ but one 
requires a little interval now and then to keep 
down the full rush of the old feeling; mind 
you, I am enacting all this story over again 
while I am narrating it to you. And story- 
telling is warm work in the hottest days of 
August. You mean to tell it when the weather 
is cold? Eh? in a Christmas annual? Well, 
I have no objection, only keep my name out 
of the story, and don't let me be pointed at as 
the hero. You believe Mrs. Hartlebury is 
coming? Well, light another cigar, and wo 
will come to the " Finis." 

I passed a miserable night. I lay there on 
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the grass I know not how long, and then I 
wandered home. I drank a pint of brandy 
and threw myself npon the bed undressed. I 
don't think I slept a wink. Early in the 
morning that pale, pig*s-eyed looking German 
called upon me, and in a few authoritative 
wordi in broken English bade me accompany 
him on a little yisit. He led the way across 
the Pont St. Michel to the centre of the 
March6 Neuf, where we entered a small square 
building. It was the Morgue! The old Mor- 
gue, a much more wretched place than the 
present edifice. On our left hand there were 
large windows guarded by a rail, and beyond 
was the chamber of death. It nearly made 
me sick to see several dead bodies lying there. 
I shuddered and clung to my companion. He 
looked coldly on and pointed to a pink dress 
and some lace that was hanging in the furthest 
comer; and then, oh mercy! I saw her body, 
cold and white and still. There it lay in 
awful companionship! I think I must have 
fainted at sight of the poor lost woman, with 
her brown hair all damp and clinging to her 
white round shoulders. I remembered nothing 
until I found myself onasofa in a well-furnished 
room. My senses were no sooner restored to 
mc than that horrible German with the light 
moustache and the cold greenish eye came in 
and deliberately seizing me by the throat, 
began to shake and curse me. I felt like a 
child in his hands, I was so weak and faint, 
and all the sensations of approaching death 
came over me. I must have cried out and 
struggled, I suppose, for a woman rushed into 
the room and dragged my assailant from me; 
he left me with an oath; and the woman, a 
strong, wilful-looking creature led me into an 
adjoining room. I could hardly stand, but I 
was nevertheless strong enough and sensible 
enough to take the woman's advice and get 
out of that house. I stumbled down two pairs 
of stairs and found my way into the street, 
where I obtained a cab and went to my hotel. 
I found a letter, which had been delivered by 
the post: it was written in French. The 
words were, "I loved you truly. I was un- 
worthy of you: that is why you will never 
see your poor Louise again; here is a souve- 
nir of her who blesses you with her last 
breath." 

That souvenir was a small locket fastened to 
a piece of blue ribbon. I need not tell you 
how deeply it affected me. During the night 
which followed these hours of mystery and 
terror and grief I slept the sleep of one who is 
at last exhausted in mind and body. I was 
awakened after midnight by the proprietor of 



the house, who entered with a candle, and in 
some little excitement asked me if there was 
not something wrong. I was out of bed in an 
instant. "What is wrong, sir?" I asked. 
" I think your bedroom has been robbed, if I 
have not disturbed the thief," he replied. 
" I saw a fellow prowling about before I went 
to bed, and as soon as I was awakened by the 
grating of a lock I got up and rang my belL 
This was silly; I ought to have gone out and 
caught the thief. In another minute I heard 
a door shut; a stealthy step passed my room, 
and before I could follow my light was out, his 
cloak over my head, and Jacques here has 
come to say that they are after a fellow who 
leaped from a second-floor window, and made 
off along the Rue St. Honor6." This was the 
host's story so far as I could make out. We 
examined the room. My valise had been cut 
open, sure enough, and there lay beside it a 
great clasp-knife which had done the business. 
Louise's little note was gone, her locket had 
been torn away from the ribbon, and a packet 
of letters from England had been carried off. 
I shall always believe that German was th9 
thief. And it seemed to me at the time that 
if he had not been disturbed he would have 
murdered roe. He had evidently some myste- 
rious power, or wished to have, over Louise. I 
stood in his way; how, I cannot understand; 
but it was so. Her liking for me was to him 
a terrible grievance: he had searched for letters 
and other tokens of our acquaintanceship. I 
told the hotel-keeper I had had a narrow 
escape: that knife was intended for something 
more desperate than cutting open a valise. 
Fancy, if he had murdered me, you would 
have seen no fat, sentimental recorder on the 
beach at Boulogne; and that happy-looking 
regiment of children coming from the machines 
yonder would not have been in existence. 
You are very much obliged to that German 
devil for not cutting my throat? And I thank 
my host of the Imperial for disturbing him 
before he had time to carry out his fell 
scheme. 

Well, sir, to conclude, as the parson says, I 
put that bit of ribbon, which the thief had left 
behind him, into my pocket, took the next 
train to Calais, the next to Dover, returned to 
my father's house, and married Miss Longford. 
We are a thoroughly happy pair, as you have 
already had judgment enough to note. My 
children are good, contented, and numerous, 
as you see; and if that will make a story for 
Christmas, my friend, you are quite welcome 
to it, and you can call it Uncle Hartlebory's 
Bomance. 
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[Lady Abb* Banuid, dMgfater of Junoi LindMgr, 
fifth Earl of BalouTM, bora at Baloama, Filb, 27th 
NoTwaber, 1750; died in Berkaloj Sqoart, London. «th 
M^, 18S5. Bh« marriod Sir Andrsw Barnatd, a ion of 
the Biahop of Limeriok, and ookmial aooretaiy at the 
Cape of Good Hope. She aooompanied her husband to 
the Cape, and wrote an interesting doMription of an ex- 
pedition aooes the ooontry, in lettan, part of which have 
been pabliahed in the SonjfttrtBau tf Scotland, hy Sarah 
TjtlerandJ. L.Wateon. The popularity of iliOceJloMn 
Orajf, and the waU-kept mjritexy xcsuding ita author- 



■hip, are refemd to in Lady Anne Barnard'e letter to 
Sir Walter Soott, dated July. 1823.i In the year of her 
death, Boott edited fur the Bannatyne Club a traict 
containing a oorreoted Teiaion of the ballad, and a oon- 
tinuationbytbeauthorsM. The second part waewrittm 
to gratify her ladyship's nM>iher; but it nerer became 
liopular; and the poetees waiquitesensible that it did not 
deserre to beoome so ; for although it contains sevend 
line lines, it destroys the nobility of the characters 
which gave foroe and grandeur to the original balisd. 
We quote the second part as a curiosity.] 



PAST L 

When the sheep are in the faiild, and the kye come hame» 
When a* the weary world to rest ia gaoe, 
The waea of my heart fa' in ihowen frae my e'e, 
Unken'd by my gudeman, wha aleepe aoand by me. 

Tonng Jamie loo*d me weel, and he aought me for hit bride; 
But saving ae crown-pieoe, he'd naething else beside. 
To make the crowo a pound, my Jamie gaed to tea; 
And the crown and the pound, O they were baith for me I 

He hadna been gane a twelvemonth and a day. 
My father brak his arm, our oow was itown away; 
My mother she fell sick — my Jamie waa at aea— 
And Auld Bobin Gray came a-courting me. 

My father con*dna work— my mother oou*dna spin ; 
I toird day and night, but their bread I oou'dna win ; 
Auld Bob maintain'd them baith, and, wi* tears in hii e*e. 
Said, " Jeanie, for their lakes, will you no marry me?' 
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I "Motrin Orajf, so called from its being the name 
of the fAd herd at Baiourrss. was bom soon after the 
cloeecf the year 1771. My sister If argaret bad married, 
and accompanied her husband to Loudon : I was melan- 
choly, and endeaTonred to amuse myself by attempting 
a few poetical trifles. There was au ancient Scotch 

melody, of whidi I was passionately fond ; , 

who liTcd belbre your day. used to sing it to lu at Bal- 
carras. Shedidnotobjecttoits having improper words, 
though I did. I longed to sing old Sophy's air to different 
words, and give to its plaintive tones some little history 
of virtuous distress in humble lifb, such as might suit 
it. While attempting to effect this in my closet, I 
called to my little sister, now Lady Hardwieke, who was 
the only penon near me. ' I ha? e been writing a ballad, 
my dear; I am oppressing my heroine with many mis- 
fbrtnnes. I have already sent her Jamie to sea — and 
broken her fitther's arm— and made ber mother fkll 
sick— and given her Auld Robin Gray for ber lover; 
but I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow within the 
four lines, poor thing I Help me to one.' 'Steal the 
cow, sister Anne,' said the little Elisabeth. The cow 
was immediately ^/ted by me, and the song completed. 
At our fireside, and amongst our neighbours. Avid 
R"bin Orap was always called for. I was pleased in 
secret with the approbation it met with ; but such was 
my drtad of being suspected of writing anjftkinff, per- 
csiviag the shyness it cieatsd in tbosa who eoold nxite 



nolAiii^, that I careMIly kepi my own secret. . . 
Meantime, little as this matter seems to have 
wortiiy of a dispute^ it afterwards became a party ques- 
tion between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Rtibin Orajf was either a very andeut ballad oumioeed 
perhape by David Rizrio. and a great curiosity, or a 
very very modern matter, and no curiosity at all. I 
was persecuted to avow whether I had written it or 
not,— where I had got it. Old Sophy kept my counsel, 
and I kept my own, in spite of the gratification of see- 
iug a reward of twenty guineas offered in the newspapers 
to the person who should ascertain the point past a 
doubt, and the still more flattering drcumstanoe of a 
visit fh>m Mr. Jeruingham, secretary to the Antiquarian 
Society, who endeavoured to entrap the truth from roe 
in a manner I took amiss. Had he asked me the ques- 
tion obligingly, I should have told him the l!»ot dis- 
tinctly and oonfldentiaUy. The annoyance, however, of 
this important ambassador fh>m the Antiquaries was 
amply repaid to me by the noble exhibition of the 
' Ballat of Auld Robin Gray's Courtships' as perfbrmed 
by dancing-dogs under my window. It proved its popu- 
larity from the higheet to the lowest, and gave me plea- 
sure while I hugged myself in my obecurity.** The air 
to which the ballad is now sung was written by the 
Rev. William Leeves, of Wrington. 

Tlie novel Robin Oroy. by Charles Gibbon, is ftranded 
en the ballad. 



AULD BOBIN GRAY. 1*1 

My heart it laid na, and I look'd for Jamie back! 
But hard blew the winds, and his ship was a wraok : 
His ship it was a wrack ! Why didna Jamie dee? 
Or, why am I spared to ery, Wae is me? 

My father argued sair— my mother didna speak. 
Bat she look'd in my face till my heart was like to break ; 
They gied him my hand, bat my heart was in the sea; 
And so Auld Bobin Gray, he was godeman to me. 

I hadna been his wife, a week bat only foar. 

When moamfa' as I sat on the stane at my door, 

I saw my Jamie*s ghaist— I oou'dna think it he, 

Till he said, ** Fm oome hame, my love, to marry thee I* 

sair, sair did we greet, and miekle say of a* ; 
Ae kiss we took, nae mair— I bad him gang awa. 

1 wish that I were dead, bat Fm no like to dee; 
For O, I am but young to ery, Wae is me! 

I gang like a ghaist, and I oarena to spin; 
I darena think o' Jamie, for that would be a sin. 
But I will do my best a gode wife aye to be. 
For Aald Bobin Gray is a kind man to me. 
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The spring had pass*d orer, *twas summer nae mair. 
And, trembling, were scattered the leaves in the air; 
**Oh, winter," cried Jeanie, '*we kindly agree. 
For wae looks the sun when he shines upon me.** 

Nae langer she wept, her tears were a* spent : 
Despair it was come, and she thought it content ; 
She thought it content, but her cheek was grown pale^ 
And she drooped like a snow-drop broke down by the htik 

Her father was sad, and her mother was wae. 
But silent and thoughtfu' was Auld Bobin Gray; 
He wandered his lane, and his face was as lean 
As the side of a brae where the torrents have been. 

He gaed to his bed, but nae physic would take. 
And often he said, ** It is best for her sake !** 
WhUe Jeanie supported his head as he lay. 
The tears trickled down upon Auld Bobin Gray. 

" Oh, greet nae mair, Jeanie !** said he, wi* a groan ; 

" Fm nae worth your sorrow— the truth maun be known; 
Bend round for your neighbours— my hour it draws n 
And Fve that to tell that it's flt a* should hear. 

*'Fve wranged her,** he said, *'but I kent it o*er late; 
Fve wrang*d her, and sorrow is speeding my date; 
But a's for the best, since my death will soon free 
A faithf u* young heart, that was iU match'd wi* 
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I Io*ed and I courted her mony a day. 

The auld fulki were for me, but still she laid na^yj 

I kentna o' Jamie, nor yet o' her vow; — 

In mercy forgive me, 'twas I stole the cow I 

" I cared not for crnmmie, I thought but o' thee; 
I thought it was crummie stood 'twixt you and me; 
While she fed your parents, oh ! did you not say. 
You never would marry wi* Auld Robin Gray? 

*' But sickness at hame, and want at the door — 
You gied me your hand, while your heart it was tore; 
I saw it was sore, why took I her hand? 
Oh, that was a deed to my shame o*er the land! 
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How truth, soon or late, eomes to open daylight ! 
For Jamie cam' back, — and your cheek it grew white ; 
White, white grew your cheek, but aye true unto me. 
Oh, Jeanie, Fm thankfu' — Fm thankfu' to dee ! 

*' Is Jamie come here yet?" and Jamie he saw! 

** Fve injured you sair, lad, so I leave you my a'; 
Be kind to my Jeanie, and soon may it be I 
Waste no time, my dauties, in moumin' for me.** 

They kissed his cauld hands, and a smile o'er his face 
Seem'd hopef u' of being accepted by grace : 
** Oh, doubtna," said Jamie, ** forgiven he will be, 
Wha wadna be tempted, by love, to win thee ?" 

The first days were dowie, while time slipt awa'; 
But saddest and sairest to Jeanie of a* 
Was thinking she oouldna be honest and right, 
Wi' tears in her e'e, while her heart waa to light. 

But nae guile had she, and her sorrow away. 
The wife of her Jamie, the tear oouldna stay; 
A bonnie wee bairn — the auld folks by the fire— 
Oh I now she has a' that her heart can desire ! 



LETTERS. 

Letters from absent friends extinguish fear, 

Unite division, and draw distance near; 

Their magic force each silent wish conveys. 

And wafts embodied thought a thousand ways. 

Could souls to bodies write, death*s power were mean. 

For minds could then meet minds with heav'n between. 

— Aaboh Hill 00^^1750). 
O blessed letters ! that combine in one 

All ages past, and make one live with all : 

By you we do confer with who are gone, 

Aiid the Dead-living unto counsel call ! 

By you the unborn shall have communion 

Of what we feel and what doth us befalL—SaifuiL Damel (1MS-1019>. 
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DEERSLAYEB. 

[JaniM Fenlmora Coopmr, bom in BarlingUm, New 
Jenay. 15th September, 1789; died in Ooopentownp 
New York, 14th September, 18dl. He to ■ometimee 
called " the Soott of America." After ttudyiug in the 
Yale Collect, he lerTcd eiz jean in the United States 
uavjp traTelled in Europe for eereral years, and olti- 
mately wttled in hu native country. Hto flret novel, 
Piteautum, appeared in 1821, and woe followed by The 
Spy: TheFUnutrs: The Pilot, to. He wrote thirty-four 
uoveto. varioua tketohee of travel, a Hutoiyof the UniUd 
State* Navjf, and other works. Hto tales of Indian and 
backwoods life, and of the sea, maintain their place as 
amongst the very best of their kind. Daniel Webster 
laid of him : "The enduring monimients of Fenimore 
Cooper are his works. While the love of country con- 
tinues to preTail, hto memory will exist in the hearts of 
the people.** 

Our extract to flrom the Ikmons LeaVurdodeing series 
of tales. Natty Bumpo paaaes through many adven- 
tures under the names of Deerelayer, Hawk-eye, Pathjlnder, 
imd, in hto old age, Leathentockinff. Hto chief comrade 
to C%ingachgook, or the ** Big Serpent,*' who to a chief 
of the Mohicans or Delaware IndUns. The latter's 
betrothed, Wahta-Wah, or in English, Htot-oh-Htot I 
has been captured by ^e Iroquoto or Mingos. Deer- 
slayer asstots hto friend in rescuing the girl from their 
enemies, but he to himself made prisoner.] 

The day succeeding hU capture Deerelayer 
was conducted before the assembled band. It 
was an imposing scene into which he was 
brought. All the older warriors were seated 
on the trunk of a fallen tree, waiting his 
approach with grave decorum. On the right 
stood the young men, armed, while the left 
was occupied by the women and children. In 
the centre was an open space of considerable 
extent, always canopied by leaves, but from 
which the underbrush, dead wood, and other 
obstacles had been carefully removed. The 
more open area had probably been much used 
by former parties, for this was the place where 
the appearance of a sward was the most de- 
cided. The arches of the woods, even at high 
noon, cast their sombre shadows on the spot, 
which the brilliant rays of the sun, that strug- 
gled through the leaves, contributed to mellow, 
and, if such an expression can be used, to illu- 
minate. It was probably from a similar scene 
that the mind of man first got its idea of the 
effects of Gothic tracery and churchly hues; 
this temple of nature producing some such 
effect, so far as light and shadows were con- 
cerned, as the well-known offspring of human 
invention. 

As was not unusual among the tribes and 
wandering bands of the aborigines, two chiefs 
shared, in nearly equal degrees, the principal 



and primitive authority that was wielded over 
these children of the forest. There were sev* 
era! who might claim the distinction of being 
cliief men, but the two in question were so 
much superior to all the rest in influence, 
that, when they agreed, no one disputed their 
mandates; and when they were divided, the 
band hesitated like men who had lost their 
governing principle of action. It was also in 
conformity with practice — perhaps we might 
add in conformity with nature — ^that one of 
the chiefs was indebted to his mind for his in- 
fluence, whereas the other owed his distinction 
altogether to qualities that were physical. 
One was a senior, well known for eloquence in 
debate, wisdom in council, and prudence in 
measures; while his great competitor, if not 
his rival, was a brave, disting^iiahed in war, 
notorious for ferocity, and remarkable, in the 
way of intellect, for nothing but the cunning 
and expedients of the war-path. The first was 
Rivenoak, while the last was called le Pan- 
there, in the lang^iage of the Canadas; or the 
Panther, to resort to the vernacular of the 
English colonies. The appellation of the 
fighting chief was supposed to indicate the 
qualities of the warrior, agreeably to a prac- 
tice of the red-man*s nomenclature ; ferocity, 
cunning, and treachery being perhaps the 
distinctive features of his character. 

Rivenoak and the Panther sat side by side, 
awaiting the approach of their prisoner, as 
Deerslayer put his moccasined foot on the 
strand; nor did either move, or utter a syl- 
lable, until the young man had advanced into 
the centre of the area, and proclaimed his 
presence with his voice. This was done firmly, 
though in the simple manner that marked the 
character of the individual. 

" Here I am, Mingos," he said, in the dia- 
lect of the Delawares, a language that most 
present understood ; ''here I am ; do with me 
what you please. My business with man and 
'arth is settled ; nothing remains now but to 
meet the white man's God, accordin' to a 
white man's duties and gifts." 

A murmur of approbation escaped even the 
women at this address, and, for an instant, 
there was a strong and pretty general desire to 
adopt into the tribe one who owned so brave a 
spirit. Still there were dissenters from this 
wish, among the principal of whom might be 
classed the Panther, and his sister, le Sum- 
ach, so called from the number of her children, 
who was the widow of le Loup Cervier, now 
known to have fallen by the hand of the cap- 
tive. 

[After much deliberation, Deerslayer waf 
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olTered his life on condition that he should join 
the tribe and become the husband of le Sum- 
ach. Deerslayer finnly refused to accept these 
terms. The whole tribe was offended, but the 
Panther was furious at this insult to his sister, 
and hurled his tomahawk at the captive. The 
latter with singular skill caught the weapon 
and hurled it back at his assailant killing him 
on the spot.] 

A common rush to his relief, left the cap- 
tive, for a single instant, quite without the 
crowd ; and, willing to make one desperate 
effort for life he bounded off*, with the activity 
of a deer. There was but a breathless instant, 
when the whole band, old and young, women 
and children, abandoning the lifeless body of 
the Panther where it lay, raised the yell of 
alarm, and followed in pursuit 

Sudden as had been the event which in- 
duced Deerslayer to make this desperate trial ef 
■peed, his mind was not wholly unprepared for 
the fearful emergency. In the course of the 
past hour he had pondered well on the chances 
of such an experiment, and had shrewdly cal- 
culated all the details of success and failure. 
At the first leap, therefore, his body was com- 
pletely under the direction of an intelligence 
that turned all its efforts to the best account, 
and prevented every thing like hesitation or 
indecision, at the important instant of the 
start. To this alone was he indebted for the 
first great advantage, that of getting through 
the line of sentinels unharmed. The manner 
in which this was done, though sufficiently 
simple, merits a description. 

Although the shores of the point were not 
fringed with bushes, as was the case with most 
of the others on the lake, it was owing alto- 
gether to the circumstance that the spot had 
been so much used by hunters and fishermen. 
This fringe commenced on what might be 
termed the main land, and was as dense as 
usual, extending in long lines both north and 
south. In the latter direction, then, Deer- 
slayer held his way; and as the sentinels were 
a little without the commencement of this 
thicket, before the alarm was clearly commu- 
nicated to them, the fugitive had gained its 
cover. To run amongst the bushes, however, 
was out of the question, and Deerslayer held 
his way for some forty or fifty yards, in the 
water, which was barely knee-deep, offering as 
great an obstacle to the speed of his pursuers 
as it did to his own. As soon as a favourable 
spot presented, he darted through the line of 
bushes, and issued into the open woods. 

Several rifles were discharged at Deerslayer 
while in the water, and more followed as he 



came out into the comparative exposure of the 
clear forest. But the direction of his line of 
flight, which partially crossed that of the fire, 
the haste with which the weapons had been 
aimed, and the general confusion that pre- 
vailed in the camp, prevented any harm from 
being done. Bullets whistled past him, and 
many cut twigs from the branches at his side, 
but not one touched even his dress. The 
delay caused by these fruitless attempts was of 
great service to the fugitive, who had gained 
more than a hundred yards on even the lead- 
ing men of the Hurons, ere something like 
concert and order had entered into the chase. 
To think of following with rifle in hand was 
out of the question ; and after emptying their 
pieces in vague hopes of wounding their captive^ 
the best runners of the Indians threw them 
aside, calling out to the women and boys to re- 
cover and load them again as soon as possible. 
Deerslayer knew too well the desperate 
nature of the struggle in which he was engaged, 
to lose one of the precious moments. He also 
knew that his only hope was to run in a straight 
line, for as soon as he began to turn, or dou- 
ble, the greater number of his pursuers would 
put escape out of the question. He held hit 
way, therefore, in a diagonal direction up the 
acclivity, which was neither very high nor 
very steep in this part of the mountain, but 
which was sufficiently toilsome for one con- 
tending for life to render it painfully oppres- 
sive. There, however he slackened his speed, 
to recover breath, proceeding even at a quick 
walk, or a slow trot, along the more difficult 
parts of the way. The Hurons were whooping 
and leaping behind him; but this he disre- 
garded, well knowing they must overcome the 
difficulties he had surmounted, ere they could 
reach the elevation to which he had attained. 
The summit of the first hill was now quite 
near him, and he saw, by the formation of the 
land, that a deep glen intervened, before the 
base of a second hill could be reached. Walk- 
ing deliberately to the summit, he glanced 
eagerly about him, in every direction, in quest 
of a cover. None offered in the g^und ; but 
a fallen tree lay near him, and desperate cir- 
cumstances require desperate remedies. This 
tree lay in a line parallel to the glen, at the 
brow of the hill; to leap on it, and then to 
force his person as close as possible under its 
lower side, took but a moment Previously to 
disappearing from his pursuers, however Deer- 
slayer stood on the height, and gave a cry of 
triumph, as if exulting at the sight of the de- 
scent that lay before him. In the next instant 
he was stretched beneath the tree. 
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. No aoonerwM this expedient adopted, than 
ilie young man ascertained how desperate had 
been his own efforts, by the violence of the 
pulsations in his frame. The footsteps of those 
who toiled up the opposite side of the acclivity 
were now audible, and presently voices and 
treads announced the arrival of the pursuers. 
The foremost shouted as they reached the 
height ; then, fearful that their enemy would 
escape under favour of the descent, each leaped 
upon the fallen tree, and plunged into the 
ravine, trusting to get a sight of the pursued 
ere he reached the bottom. In this manner 
Huron followed Huron, until Natty began to 
hope the whole had passed. Others succeeded, 
however, until quite forty had leaped over the 
tree ; and then he counted them, as the surest 
mode of ascertaining how many could be be- 
hind. Presently all were in the bottom of the 
glen, quite a hundred feet below him, and 
some had even ascended part of the opposite 
hill, when it became evident an inquiry was 
making as to the direction he had taken. This 
was the critical moment; and one of nerves 
less steady, or of a training that had been 
neglected, would have seized it to rise and 
flee. Not so with Deerslayer. He still lay 
quiet, watching with jealous vigilance every 
movement below, and fast regaining his 
breath. 

The Hurons now resembled a pack of hounds 
at fault. Little was said, but each man ran 
about, examining the dead leaves as the hound 
hunts for the lost scent The great number 
pf moccasins that had passed made the exami- 
nation difficult, though the intoe of an Indian 
was easily to be distinguished from the freer 
and wider step of a white man. Believing 
that no more pursuers remained behind, and 
hoping to steal away unseen, Deerslayer sud- 
denly threw himself over the tree, and fell on 
the opper side. This achievement appeared to 
be effected successfully, and hope beat high 
in the bosom of the fugitive. Rising to his 
hands and feet, after a moment lost in listen- 
ing to the sounds in the glen in order to as- 
certain if he had been eeen, the young msn 
next scrambled to the top of the hill, a distance 
of only ten yards, in the expectation of getting 
its brow between him and his pursuers, and 
himself so far under eover. Even this was I 
effected, and be rose to his feet, walking swiftly I 
but steadily along the sommit, in a direction ] 
opposite to that in which he had first fled, | 
Tlie nature of the calls in the glen, however, : 
soon made him oneasy, and he tftnag opon - 
the summit again, in enter to reconnoitre, 
fioaooaer did b* rmch the bciglii tiuu b* wa* , 



seen and the chase renewed. As it was better 
footing on the level ground, Deerslayer now 
avoided the sidehill, holding his flight along- 
the ridge ; while the Hurons, judging from the: 
general formation of the land, saw that the; 
ridge would soon melt into the hollow, and^ 
kept to the latter, as the easiest mode of head- 
ing the fugitive. A few, at the same time,, 
turned south, with a view to prevent his escap- 
ing in that direction, while some crossed his. 
trail toward the water, in order to prevent hi» 
retreat by the lake, running southerly. 

The situation of Deerslayer was now mor# 
critical than it ever had been. He was virtu- 
ally surrounded on three sides, having the 
lake on the fourth* But he had pondered well 
on all the chances, and took his measures with 
coolness, even while at the top of his speed* 
As is generally the case with the vigorous bor» 
der-men, he could outrun any single Indiaiv 
among his pursuers, who were principally for- 
midable to him on account of their numbers, 
and the advantages they possessed in position; 
and he would not have hesitated to break ofT 
in a strait line at any spot, could he have got 
the whole band again fairly behind him. But 
no such chance did, or indeed could now ofTer;. 
and when he found that he was descending 
toward the glen, by the melting away of the 
ridge, he turned short, at right angles to hit. 
previous course, and went down the declivitj 
with tremendous velocity, holding his way to- 
ward the shore. Some of his pursuers camo- 
panting up the hill, in direct chase, while most 
still kept on in the ravine, intending to head 
him at its termination. 

Deerslayer had now a different, though %. 
desperate, project in view. Abandoning all 
thoughts of escape by the woods, he made that 
best of his way toward the canoe. He knew 
where it lay: could it be reached, he had only^ 
to run the gauntlet of a few rifles, and mccesii. 
would be certain. None of the warriors had 
kept their weapons, which would have retarded 
their speed, and the risk would come either 
from the uncertain hands of the women, or 
from those of some well-grown boy ; though 
most of the latter were already out in hot pur- 
suit. Everything seemed propitious to the 
execution of this plan, and the course being a 
continued descent, the young man went over 
the ground at a rate that promised a speedy 
termination to his toil. 

As Deerilayer apfirr^a^hed the poin^, several 
women and children were passed, fmt, though 
the former endeavoured to cast dried bmnchet 
between his letpi, the terror inspired by hia 
bold retaliation on the redontted Taiitbar wit 
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•0 great, that none dared come near enough 
seriously to molest him. He went by all tri- 
umphantly, and reached the fringe of bushes. 
Plunging through these, our hero found him- 
self once more in the lake, and within fifty feet 
of the canoe. Here ho ceased to run, for he 
Well understood that his breath was now all- 
important to him. He even stooped, as he 
advanced, and cooled his parched mouth by 
scooping up water in his hand to drink. Still 
the moments pressed, and he soon stood at the 
side of the canoe. The first glance told him 
that the paddles had been removed ! This was 
a sore disappointment, after all his efforts, and 
for a single moment he thought of turning, 
iind of facing his foes by walking with dignity 
into the centre of the camp again. But an 
infernal yell, such as the American savage alone 
can raise, proclaimed the quick approach of the 
nearest of his pursuers, and the instinct of life 
triumphed. Preparing himself duly, and giv- 
ing a right direction to its bows, he ran olf into 
the water bearing the canoe before him, threw 
all his strength and skill into a last effort, and 
cast himself forward so as to fall into the bot- 
tom of the light craft without materially im- 
peding its way. Here he remained on his 
back, both to regain his breath and to cover 
his person from the deadly rifle. The lig:htness 
which was such an advantage in paddling the 
canoe, now operated unfavourably. The ma- 
terial was so like a feather, that the boat had 
no momentum ; else would the impulse in that 
smooth and placid sheet have impelled it to a 
distance from the shore that would have ren- 
dered paddling with the hands safe. Could 
such a point once be reached, Deerslayer thought 
he might get far enough out to attract the 
attention of Chingachgook and Judith, who 
would not fall to come to his relief with other 
canoes, a circumstance that promised every- 
thing.* As the young man lay in the bottom 
of the canoe, he watched its movements by 
studying the tops of the trees on the mountain- 
side, and judged of his distance by the time 
and the motion. Voices on the shore were now 
numerous, and he heard something said about 
manning the raft, which, fortunately for the 
fugitive, lay at a considerable distance on the 
other side of the point. 

Perhaps the situation of Deerslayer had not 
been more critical that day than it wto at this 
moment. It certainly had not been one-half 
as tantalizing. He lay perfectly quiet for two 
or three minutes, trusting to the single sense 
of hearing, confident that the noise in the lake 
would reach his ears did any one venture to 
approach by swimming. Once or twice he 



fancied that the element was stirred by the 
cautious movement of an arm, and then he 
perceived it was the wash of the water on the 
pebbles of the strand ; for, in mimicry of the 
ocean, it is seldom that those little lakes are 
so totally tranquil as not to possess a slight 
heaving and setting on their shores. Suddenly 
all the voices ceased, and a death-like stillness 
pervaded the spot ; a quietness as profound as 
if all lay in the repose of inanimate life. By 
this time the canoe had drifted so far as to 
render nothing visible to Deerslayer, as he lay 
on his back, except the blue void of space, and 
a few of those brighter rays that proceed from 
the efiiilgence of the sun, marking his proxim- 
ity. It was not possible to endure this uncer- 
tainty long. The young man well knew that 
the profound stillness foreboded evil, the sav- 
ages never being so silent as when about to 
strike a blow — resembling the stealthy foot of 
the panther ere he takes his leap. He took 
out a knife, and was about to cut a hole through 
the bark, in order to get a view of the shore, 
when he paused from a dread of being seen in 
the operation, which would direct the enemy 
where to aim their bullets. At this instant a 
rifle toas fired, and the ball pierced both sides 
of the canoe within eighteen inches of the spot 
where his head lay. This was close work, but 
our hero had too lately gone through that which 
was closer to be appalled. He lay still half a 
minute longer, and then he saw the summit 
of an oak coming slowly within his narrow 
horizon. 

Unable to account for this change, Deer- 
slayer could restrain his impatience no longer. 
Hitching his body along with the utmost cau- 
tion, he got his eye at the bullet-hole, and for- 
tunately commanded a very tolerable view of 
the point. The canoe, by one of those imper- 
ceptible impulses that so often decide the fate 
of men as well as the course of things, had in- 
clined southerly, and was slowly drifting down 
the lake. It was lucky that Deerslayer had 
given it a shove sufficiently vigorous to send 
it past the end of the point ere it took this in- 
clination, or it must have gone ashore again. 
As it was, it drifted so near it as to bring the 
tops of two or three trees within the range of 
the young man's view, as has been mentioned, 
and indeed to come in quite as close proxim- 
ity with the extremity of the point as was at 
all safe. The distance could not much have 
exceeded a hundred feet, though fortunately a 
light current of air from the south-west began 
to set it slowly off shore. 

Deerslayer now felt the urgent necessity of 
resorting to some expedient to get farther from 
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his foes, and, if possible, to apprise his friends 
of his situation. The distance rendered the 
last difficult, while the proximity to the point 
rendered the first indispensable. As was usual 
in such craft, a large, round, smooth stone was 
in each end of the canoe, for the double pur- 
poses of seats and ballast ; one of these was 
within reach of his feet. This stone he con- 
trived to get so far between his legs as to reach 
it with his hands, and then he managed to 
roll it to the side of its fellow in the bows, 
where the two served to keep the trim of the 
light boat, while he worked his own body as 
far aft as possible. Before quitting the shore, 
and as soon as he perceived that the paddles 
were gone, Deerslayer had thrown a bit of dead 
branch into the canoe, and this was within 
reach of his ann. Removing the cap he wore, 
he pat it on the end of this stick, and just let 
it appear over the edge of the canoe, as far as 
possible from his own person. This ruae was 
scarcely adopted before the young man had a 
proof how much he had underrated the intelli- 
gence of his enemies. In contempt of an arti- 
fice so shallow and common-place, a bullet was 
fired directly through another part of the canoe, 
which actually grazed his skin. He dropped 
the cap, and instantly raised it immediately 
over his head, as a safeguard. It would seem 
that this second artifice was unseen, or what 
was more probable, the Hurons, feeling certain 
of recovering their captive, wished to take him 
alive. 

Dcerslayer lay passive a few minutes longer, 
his eye at the bullet-hole, however, and much 
did he rejoice at seeing that he was drifting 
gradually farther and farther from the shore. 
When he looked upward, the tree-tops had 
disappeared, but he soon found that the canoe 
was slowly turning, so as to prevent his get- 
ing a view of anything at his peephole but of 
the two extremities of the lake. He now be- 
thought him of the stick, which was crooked, 
and oficrcd some facilities for rowing, without 
the necessity of rising. The experiment suc- 
ceeded, on trial, better even than he had hoped, 
though his g^reat embarrassment was to keep 
the canoe straight. That his present man- 
a'uvre was seen soon became apparent by the 
clamour on the shore, and a bullet entering 
the stem of the .canoe, traversed its length, 
whistling between the arms of our hero, and 
passed out at the head. This satisfied the fugi- 
tive that he was getting away with tolerable 
speed, and induced him to increase his efforts. 
He was making a stronger push than common, 
when another messenger from the point broke 
the stick out-board, and at once deprived him of 



his oar. As the sound of Toicet seemed to 
grow more and more distant, however, Deer^ 
slayer determined to leave all to the drift until 
he believed himself beyond the reach of bulr 
lets. This was nervous work, but it was the 
wisest of all the expedients that offered ; and 
the young man was encouraged to persevere in 
it by the circumstance that he felt his face 
fanned by the air, a proof that there was a 
little more wind. 

By this time Deerslayer had been twenty 
minutes in the canoe, and he began to grow a 
little impatient for some signs of relief from 
his friends. The position of the boat still pre- 
vented his seeing in any direction, unless it 
were up or down the lake; and though he 
knew that his line of sight must pass within a 
hundred yards of the castle, it in fact passed 
that distance to the westward of the buildings. 
The profound stillness troubled him also, for 
he knew not whether to ascribe it to the in- 
creasing space between him and the Indians, 
or to some new artifice. At length, wearied 
with fruitless watchfulness, the young man 
turned himself on his back, closed his eyes, 
and awaited the result in determined acquies- 
cence. If the savages could so completely con- 
trol their thirst for revenge, he was resolved to 
be as calm as themselves, and to trust his fate 
to the interposition of the currents and air. 

Some additional ten minutes may have 
passed in this quiescent manner on both sides, 
when Deerslayer thought he heard a slight 
noise, like a low rubbing against the bottom 
of his canoe. He opened his eyes of course in 
expectation of seeing the face or arm of an 
Indian rising from the water, and found that 
a canopy of leaves was impending directly over 
his head. Starting to his feet the first object 
that met his eye was Rivenoak, who had so 
far aided the slow progress of the boat as to 
draw it on the point, the grating on the strand 
being the sound that had first given our hero 
the alarm. The change in the drift of the 
canoe had been altogether owing to the bafRing 
nature of the light currents of air, aided by 
some eddies in the water. 

" Come," said the Huron, with a quiet ges*" 
ture of authority to order his prisoner to land ; 
"my young friend has sailed about till he it 
tired ; he will forget how to run again, unless 
he uses his legs." 

"You've the best of it, Huron," returned 
Deerslayer, stepping steadily from the canoe, 
and passively following his leader to the open 
area of the point; " Providence has helped yon 
in an onexpected manner. I'm your prisoner 
ag'in." 
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" My young friend is a moose !" exclaimed 
the Huron. "His legs are very long; they 
hare given my young men trouble. Bat he 
is not a fish; he cannot find his way in the 
lake. We did not shoot him ; fish are taken 
in nets, and not killed by bullets. When he 
turns moose again, he will be treated like a 
moose. " 

"Ay, have your talk, Rivenoak; make the 
most of your advantage. *Tis your right, I 
suppose, and I know it is your gift. On that 
p'int there'll be no words atween us ; for all 
men must and ought to follow their gifts.". . . 

" My hour is come, I do suppose;" continued 
Deerslaycr, "and what must be, must. If 
you are bent on the tortur', I'll do my indivors 
to bear up ag'in it, though no man can say 
how far his natur will stand pain until he's 
been tried." 

Rivenoak now directed the proper persons to 
bind the captive. This expedient was adopted, 
not from any apprehensions that he would 
escape, or from any necessity, that was yet 
apparent, of his being unable to endure the 
torture with his limbs free, but from an in- 
genious design of making him feel his helpless- 
ness, and of {gradually sapping his resolution 
by undermining it, as it mig^t be, little by 
little. Deerslayer ofTered no resistance. He 
submitted his arms and his legs, freely if not 
•cheerfully, to the ligaments of bark. As soon 
as the body of Deerslayer was withed in bark 
sufficiently to create a lively sense of helpless- 
ness, he was literally carried to a young tree, 
and bound against it, in a way that effectually 
prevented him from moving, as well as from 
falling. The hands were laid flat against the 
legs, and thongs were passed over all, in a way 
nearly to incorporate the prisoner with the 
tree. His cap was then removed, and ho was 
left half-standing, half-sustained by his bonds, 
to face the coming scene in the best manner 
he could. 

The refusal of Deerslayer to accept Sumach 
as a wife, was deemed an insult to the whole 
tribe. It became a point of honour to punish 
the pale-face who disdained a Huron woman, 
and more particularly one who coolly preferred 
death to relieving the tribe from the support 
of a widow and her children. The young men 
showed an impatience to begin to torture that 
Rivenoak understood, and, as his elder associ- 
ites manifested no disposition to permit any 
longer delay, he was compelled to give the 
signal for the infernal work to proceed. 

It was one of the common expedients of the 
savages, in their tortures, to put the nerves of 
their victims to the severest proofs. On the 



other hand, it was a matter of Indian pride to 
'betray no yielding to terror or pain ; but for 
the prisoner to provoke his enemies to such 
acts of violence as would soonest produce death. 
Many a warrior had been known to bring his 
own sufiTerings to a more speedy termination 
by taunting reproaches and reviling language, 
when he found that his physical system was 
giving way under his agony of sufferings. 
This happy expedient, of taking refuge from 
the ferocity of his foes in their passions, was 
denied Deerslayer, however, by his peculiar 
notions of the duty of a white man ; and he 
had stoutly made up his mind to endure every- 
thing in preference to disgracing his colour. 

No sooner did the young men understand 
that they were at liberty to commence, than 
some of the boldest and most forward among 
them sprang into the arena, tomahawk in hand. 
Here they prepared to throw that dangerous 
weapon, the object being to strike the tree, as 
near as possible to the victim's head, without 
absolutely hitting him. This was so hazard*- 
ous an experiment, that none but those who 
were known to be exceedingly expert with the 
weapon were allowed to enter the lists at all, 
lest an early death might interfere with the 
expected entertainment. In the truest hands, 
it was seldom that the captive esca{>ed injury 
in these trials; and it often happened that death 
followed, even when the blow was not premedi- 
tated. 

The first youth who presented himself for 
the trial was called the Raven, having as yet 
had no opportunity of obtaining a more warlike 
sobriquet. He was remarkable for high pre^* 
tension, rather than for skill or exploits ; and 
those who knew his character thought the 
captive in imminent danger, when he took his 
stand and poised the tomaliawk. Neverthe- 
less, the young man was good-natured, and no 
thought was uppermost in his mind, other 
than the desire to make a better cast than any 
of his fellows. After a suitable number of 
flourishes and gesticulations, that promised 
much more than he could perform, the Raven 
let the tomahawk quit his hand. The weapon 
whirled through the air with the usual evolu- 
tions, cut a chip from the sapling to which 
the prisoner was bound, within a few inches of 
his cheek, and stuck in a large oak that grew 
several yards behind him. This was decidedly 
a bad effort, and a common sneer proclaimed 
as much, to the great mortification of the young 
man. On the other hand, there was a general 
but suppressed murmur of admiration at the 
steadiness with which the captive stood the 
trial The head was the only part he could 
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move, and this had been purposely left free, 
that the tormentors might have the amuse- 
ment, and the tormented endure the shame, of 
dodging and otherwise attempting to avoid the 
blows. Decrsiayer disappointed these hopes, 
by a command of nerve that rendered his whole 
body as immovable as the tree to which it was 
bound. Nor did he even adopt the natural 
and usual expedient of shutting his eyes ; the 
firmest and oldest warrior of the red-man never 
having more disdainfully denied himself this 
advantage, under similar circumstances. 

The Kaven had no sooner made his unsuc- 
cessful and puerile effort, than he was succeeded 
by le Daim-Mose, or the Moose, a middle-aged 
warrior, who was particularly skilful in the 
use of the tomahawk, and from whose attempt 
the spectators confidently looked for gratifica- 
tion. This man had none of the good-nature 
of the Raven, but he would gladly have sacri- 
ficed the captive to his hatred of the pale-faces 
generally, were it not for the greater interest 
he felt in his own success as one particularly 
skilful in the use of this weapon. He took his 
stand quietly, but with an air of confidence, 
poised his little axe but a single instant, ad- 
Tjinced a foot with a quick motion, and threw. 
Deerslayer saw the keen instrument whirling 
towards him, and believed all was over; still 
he was not touched. The tomahawk had ac- 
tually bound the head of the captive to the 
tree, by carrying before it some of his hair; 
having buried itself deep beneath the soft bark. 
A general yell expressed the delight of the 
spectators, and the Moose felt his heart soften 
a little towards the prisoner, whose steadiness 
of nerve alone enabled him to give this evidence 
of his consummate skill. 

Le Daim-Mose was succeeded bv the Bound- 
ing Boy, or le Q argon qui Bondit, who came 
leaping into the circle like a hound, qr a goat 
at play. This was one of those elastic youths 
whose muscles seemed always in motion, and 
who either affected, or who from habit was 
actually unable to move in any other manner 
than by showing the antics Just mentioned. 
Nevertheless, he was both brave and skilful, 
and had gained the respect of his people by 
deeds in war as well as success in the hunt. 
The Bounding Boy skipped about in front of 
the captive, menacing him with his tomahawk, 
now on one side, and now on another, and then 
again in front, in the vain hope of being able 
to extort some sign of fear by this parade of 
danger. At length Dccrslayer's patience be- 
came exhausted by all this mummery, and he 
spoke for the first time since the trial had 
«4ctaally commenced. 



" Throw away, Huron !" he cried, "or your 
tomahawk will forget its ar n*d. Why do yoa 
keep loping about like a fa'a'n that's showing 
its dam how well it can skip, when you're a 
warrior grown yourself, and a warrior grown 
defies you and all your silly antics? Throw, 
or the Huron gals will laugh in your face." 

Although not intended to produce such an 
effect, the last words aroused the " Bounding" 
warrior to fury. The same nervous excit- 
ability which rendered him so active in his 
person, made it difficult to repress his feelings, 
and the words were scarcely past the lips of 
the speaker, than the tomahawk left the hand 
of the Indian. Nor was it cast without good- 
will, and a fierce determination to slay. Had 
the intention been less deadly, the danger 
might have been ^greater. The aim was un- 
certain, and the weapon glanced near the cheek 
of the captive, slightly cutting the shoulder ia 
its evolutions. This was the first instance ia 
which any other object than that of terrifying 
the prisoner and of displaying skill had been 
manifested; and the Bounding Boy was im- 
mediately led from the arena, and was warmly 
rebuked for his intemperate haste, which had 
come so near defeating all the hopes of the 
band. 

To this irritable person succeeded seven^l 
other young warriors, who not only hurled the 
tomahawk, but who cast the knife, a far more 
dangerous experiment, with reckless indiffer- 
ence; yet they always manifested a skill that 
prevented any injury to the captive. Several 
times Deerslayer was grazed, but in no instance 
did he receive what might be termed a wound. 
The unflinching firmness with which he faced 
his assailants, more especially in the sort of 
rally with which this trial terminated, excited 
a profound respect in the spectators; and when 
the chiefs announced that the prisoner had 
well withstood the trials of the knife and tho 
tomahawk, there was not a single individual 
in the band who really felt any hostility toward 
him, with the exception of Sumach and the 
Bounding Boy. 

Rivenoak now told his people that the pale- 
face had proved himself to be a man. He 
might live with the Delawares, but he had not 
been made woman with that tribe. He wished 
to know whether it was the desire of the Hurons 
to proceed any further. Even the gentlest of 
the females, however, had received too muck 
satisfaction in the late trials to forego their 
expectations of a gratifying exhibition; and 
there was but one voice in the request to 
proceed. The politic chief, who had some 
■ach desire to receive so celebrated a hunter 
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into hU inhe, m a Earopeui miBiftar haa to 
derue a uew aod araiUble meam of taxatioo, 
•oa^ht every plaiuible meani of amstin^ the 
trial iu Maiton ; for be well knew, if permitted 
to go far enougb to arome the more ferocioae 
paMioiiA of the tormenton, it would be aa eaqr 
to dam the waters uf the great laket of his own 
region, as to attempt to arrest them in their 
bloodr career. He therefore called foor or fire 
of the beat marksmen fo him, and bid them 
pnt the captire to the proof of the rifle, while, 
at the same time, he cautioned them touching 
the necessity of their maintaining their own 
credit, by the closest attention to the manner 
of exhibiting their skilL 

When Deenlayer saw the chosen warriors 
•tep into the circle, with their arms prepared 
for service, he felt some snch relief as the mis- 
erable sufTerer who has long endured the agonies 
-of disease feels at the certain approach of 
death. Any trifling rariance in the aim of 
this formidable weapon would prove fatal; 
■ince, the head being the target, or rather the 
point it was desired to graze withoot iiyurj. an 
inch or two of difference in the line of projec- 
tion mast at once determine the question of 
life or death. 

The distance was short, and, in one sense, 
safe. Bat in diminishing the distance taken 
by the tormentors, the trial to the nerves of 
the captive was essentially increased. The 
face of Doerslayer, indeed, was just removed 
sufficiently from the ends of the guns to escape 
the eflfects of the flash, and his steady eye was 
enabled to look directly into their muzzles, as 
it might be, in anticipation of the fatal messen- 
ger that was to issue from each. The cunning 
Hurons well knew this fact ; and scarceone level- 
led his piece without first causing it to point 
as near as possible at the forehead of the prisoner, 
in the hope that his fortitude would fail him, 
and that the band would enjoj the triumph 
of seeing a victim quail under their ingenious 
cruelty. Nevertheless, each of the competitors 
was still careful not to injure ; the disgrace of 
striking prematurely being second only to that 
of failing altogether in attaining the object. 
8hot after shot was made; all the bullets coming 
in close proximity to the Deerslayer's head, 
without touching it. Still no one could detect 
eren the twitching of a muscle on the part of 
the captive, or the slightest winking of an eye. 
This indomitable resolution, which so much 
exceeded everything of its kind that any pre- 
lent had before witnessed, might be referred 
to three distinct Cannes. The first was rexig- 
nation to his fate, blended with natural steadi- 
ness of deportment, for our hero had calmly 



made ap his mind that be mufi die : the seeoiid 

' was his great fkmiliarity with this particu- 

I lar weapon, which deprived it of all the terror 

' that is naaally eonnected with the mere form 

' of the danger; and the third was this familiar- 

j ity carried oat in practice, to a degree so nice 

! as to enable the intended victim to tell, within 

'■ an inch, the precise spot where each ballet 

' mast strike, for he ealcalated its range by 

' looking in at the bore of the piece. So exact 

was Deerslayer's estimation of the line of fire 

that his pride of feeling finally got the better 

of his resignation, and when five or six had 

discharged their ballets into the tree, he could 

not refrain from expressing his contempt at 

their want of hand and eye. 

" Ton may call this shooting, M ingos,** he 
exclaimed, "bat ]re*Te squaws among the 
Delawares, and Tve known Datch gals on the 
Mohawk, that could outdo your greatest in- 
divers. Ondo these arms of mine, put a rifle 
into my hands, and 1*11 pin the thinnest war- 
lock in your party to any tree you can show 
me — and this at a hundred yards ; ay, or at 
two hundred, if the object can be seen, nine- 
teen shots in twenty; or for that matter, 
twenty in twenty, if the piece is creditable a^d 
trusty!" 

A low menacing murmur followed this cool 
taunt; the ire of the warriors kindled at listen- 
ing to such a reproach from one who so far 
disdained their efforts as to refuse even to wink 
when a rifle was discharged as near his face as 
could be done without burning it. The desire 
to break down his spirit grew in them precisely 
as they saw proofs of the difllculty there would 
be in subduing it. The honour of the band 
was now involved in the issue; and even the 
sex lost all its sympathy with suffering, in the 
desire to save the reputation of the tribe. The 
voices of the girls, soft and melodious as nature 
had made them, were heard mingling with the 
menaces of the men ; and the wrongs of Sumach 
suddenly assumed the character of injuries in- 
flicted on every Huron female. Yielding to 
this rising tumult, the men drew back a little, 
signifying to the females that they left the 
captive for a time in their hands ; it being a 
common practice, on such occasions, for the 
women to endeavour to throw the victim into 
a rage by their taunts and revilings, and then 
to turn him suddenly over to the men in a 
state of mind that was little favourable to re- 
sisting the agony of bodily suffering. Nor 
was this party without the proper iuHtruments 
for effecting such a purpose. It is unnecessary 
to repeat all that ferocity and ignorance could 
invent for such a purpose ; the only differenoo 
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(Mtweeii thU outbreaking of feminine anger 
and a limilar scene among ouraelves, consisting 
in the figures of speech and the epithets ; the 
Huron woman calling their prisoner by the 
names of the lower and least respected animaU 
that were known to themselves. 

But Deerslayer's mind was too much occu- 
pied to permit him to be disturbed by the 
abuse of excited hags; and their rage necessarily 
increasing with his indifference, as his indif- 
ference increased with their rage, the furies 
soon rendered themselves impotent by their 
own excesses. Perceiving that the attempt 
was a complete failure, the warriors interfered 
to put a stop to this scene ; and this so much 
the more because preparations were now seri- 
ously making for the commencement of the 
real tortures, or that which would put the for- 
titude of the sufferer to the test of severe bodily 
pain. 

Rivenoak now abandoned all hope, and even 
the wish of saving him, and no longer was 
disponed to retard the progress of the torture. 
Fragments of dried wood were rapidly collected 
around the tree, and the splinters which it 
was intended to thrust into the flesh of the vic- 
tim previously to lighting, were also gathered. 
All this, so eagerly did every one act, was done 
in profound silence, while Deerslayer stood 
watching the proceedings as seemingly un- 
moved as one of the pines of the hills. The 
fire was immediately applied to the pile, and 
the end of all was anxiously expected. 

It was not the intention of the Hurons ab- 
solutely to destroy the life of their victim by 
means of fire. They designed merely to put 
his physical fortitude to the severest proofs it 
could endure, short of that extremity. In the 
end, they fully intended to carry his scalp with 
them into their village, but it was their wish 
first to break down his resolution, and reduce 
him to the level of a complaining sufferer. 
With this view, the pile of brush and branches 
had been placed at a proper distance, or one at 
which it was thought the heat would soon be- 
come intolerable, though it might not be imme- 
diately dangerous. As often happened, how- 
ever, on these occasions, this distance had been 
miscalculated, and the flames began to wave 
their forked tongues in a proximity to the face 
of the victim that would have proved fatal in 
another instant had not an Indian female 
pushed through the circle, advanced to the 
heap, and with her foot dashed aside the 
lighted twigs. A yell followed this disappoint- 
ment; but when the offender, turned toward 
the circle, and presented the countenance of 
Hiit, it \raa succeeded by a common exclama- 



tion of pleasnre and aarprise. For a minnta 
all thought of punuing the business in hand 
was forgotten, and young and old crowded 
around the g^rl in haste to demand an explana- 
tion of her sudden and nnlooked for return. 
But their conference was cut short by another 
and a still more extraordinary interruption^ 
A young Indian came bounding through the 
Huron ranks, leaping into the very centre of 
the circle in a way to denote the utmost confid- 
ence, or a temerity bordering on fool hardiness. 
Five or six sentinels were still watching the 
lake, at different and distant points; and i^ 
was the first impression of Rivenoak, that one 
of these had come in with tidings of import. 
Still, the movements of the stranger were 90 
rapid, and his war-dress, which scarcely left 
him more drapery than an antique statue, had 
so little distinguishing about it, that, at tha 
first moment, it was impossible to ascertain 
whether he were friend or foe. Three leaps 
carried this warrior to the side of Deerslayer, 
whose withes were cut in the twinkling of aa 
eye, with a quickness and precision that left 
the prisoner perfect master of his limbs. Kot 
till this was effected did the stranger bestow % 
glance on any other object ; then he turned, 
and showed the astonished Hurons the nobla 
brow, fine person, and eagle eye of a young 
warrior, in the paint and panoply of a Dela- 
ware. He held a rifle in each hand, the butts 
of both resting on the earth, while from ons 
dangled its proper pouch and horn. This was 
Killdeer, which even as he looked boldly and 
in defiance on the crowd around him, hs 
suffered to fall back in the hands of its proper 
owner. The presence of two armed men, 
though it was in their midst, startled ths 
Hurons. Their rifles were scattered about 
against the different trees, and their only 
weapons were their knives and tomahawks. 
Still, they had too much self-possession to 
betray fear. It was little likely that so small 
a force would assail so strong a band ; and 
each man expected some extraordinary proposi* 
tion to succeed so decisive a step. The stranger 
did not seem disposed to disappoint them ; hs 
prepared to speak : 

''Hurons,'* he said, "this earth is very big. 
The great lakes are big too; there is room 
beyond them for the Iroquois; there is room 
for the Delawares on this side. I am Chingach- 
gook, the son of Uncas, the kinsman of Tame- 
nund. This is my betrothed ; that pale-face 
is my friend. My heart was heavy when I 
missed him ; I followed him to your camp, to 
see that no harm happened to him. All ths 
Pelaware girls are waiting. for Wah^.the/ 
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wonder that she stays awaj to long. Gome, 
let VLB say farewell, and go on our path." 

** Hurons, this is your mortal enemy, the 
Oreat Serpent of them you hate/' cried Briar- 
thorn. " If he escape, blood will be in your 
moccasin prints, from this spot to the Canadas. 
iamatfUnronr 

As the last words were uttered, ho cast his 
Imife at the naked breast of the Delaware. A 
quick movement of the arm on the part of 
Hist, who stood near, turned aside the blow, 
the dangerous weapon burying its point in a 
pine. At the next instant a similar weapon 
glanced from the hand of the Serpent, and 
quivered in the Huron's heart. A minute had 
scarcely elapsed from the moment in which 
Chingacbgook bounded into the circle, and 
that, in which Briarthom fell, like a log, dead 
in his tracks. The rapidity of events had 
prevented the Hurons from acting: but this 
catastrophe permitted no farther delay. A 
eommon exclamation followed, and the whole 
fkarty was in motion. At this instant a sound 
onusual to the woods was heard, and every 
Huron, male and female, paused to listen, with 
•ars erect and faces filled with expectation. 
The sound was regular and heavy, as if the 
earth was struck with beetles. Objects became 
yisible among the trees of the back-ground, and 
a body of troops was seen advancing with 
measured tread. They came upon the charge, 
ihe scarlet of the king's livery shining among 
the bright green foliage of the forest. 

The scene that followed is not easily de- 
■cribed. It was one in which wild confusion, 
despair, and frenzied efTorts were so blended 
as to destroy the unity and distinctness of the 
action. A general yell burst from the inclosed 
Hurons ; it was succeeded by the hearty cheers 
of England. Still not a musket or rifle was 
fired, though that steady, measured tramp 
eontinued, and the bayonet was seen gleaming 
in advance of a line that counted nearly sixty 
men. The Hurons were taken at a fearful 
disadvantage. On three sides was the water, 
while their formidable and trained foes cut 
them ofiT from flight on the fourth. Each 
warrior rushed for his arms, and then all on 
the point, man, woman, and child, eagerly 
■ought the covers. In this scene of confusion 
and dismay, however, nothing could surpass 
the discretion and coolness of Deerslayer. He 
threw himself on a flank of the retiring Hurons, 
who were inclining ofT toward the southern 
margin of the point, in the hope of escaping 
through the water. Deerslayer watched his 
opportunity, and finding two of his recent 
^ormeatora in a rapge, his rifle first broke the 



silence of the terrific scene. The bullet brought 
both down at one discharge. This drew a 
general fire from the Hurons, and the rifle and 
war-cry of the Serpent were heard in the 
clamour. Still the trained men returned nO 
answering volley, nothing being heard on their 
side, if we except the short, prompt word of 
authority, and that heavy, measured, and 
menacing tread. Presently, ho\revcr, the 
shrieks, groans, and denunciations tliat usually 
accompany the bayonet followed. That ter- 
rible and deadly weapon was glutted in 
vengeance. Much the greater portion of the 
warriors suffered on the spot A few escaped, 
and others were taken prisoners, among whom 
was Rivenoak. This timely arrival of troops 
had been efiected by Deerslaycr's friends, who, 
during his captivity, had been actively occupied 
planning his rescue. 



MY LADY. 

[Henzy Howard, Earl of Surrey, bom 151^ died 
1547. Poet and soldier. He dUtingaished liimaelf iu 
the wan against Franoe ; bat bj the machinations of 
his enemies at home he was charged with high tteason, 
and ezeoated on Tower Hill in his thirty-first year.] 

Give place, ye lovers here before, 
That spent your boasts and braggs in vain. 
My lady*s beauty pasaeth moro 
The best of yours I dare well sayne. 
Than doth the sun the candle light, 
Or brightest day the darkest night. 
And thereto bath a troth as just, 
As had Penelope the fair, 
For what she sayeth ye may it trust 
As it by writing sealed were. 
And virtues hath she many mo*e 
Than I with pen have skill to show. 
I could rehearse, if that I w»uld. 
The whole effect of Nature's plaint 
Wlien she had lost the perfect mould 
The like to whom she could not ])aint ; 
With wringing hands how she did cry. 
And what she said, I know it, I, 
I know she sw^re with raging mind. 
Her kingdom only set apart. 
There was no loss by law of kind, 
Tliat oould have gone so near her heart; 
And this was chiefly all her pain- 
She oould not make the like again. 
Sith Nature thus gave her the praiso 
To be the chiefest work she wrought, 
In faith, methinks, some better w^ays 
On your behalf might well be sought. 
Than to compare (as yo\i have done) 
. To match, the candle with the sun. 
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THE WEARYPUL WOMAN. 

- [John Oalt, born at Irrine, A jnhire, 2d May. 1779 ; 
dittd at Gmeiiook, 11th April, 1839. A norelUt, poet, 
and miioelliuieoiu writer. In faithful delineation of 
Soottiah character and auenexy, hi* tales are admitted to 
be eeootid only to tboee of Scott. Hie fame, however, 
was somewhat dimmed bj the lostre of the great mas- 
tei's genius, which absorbed public attention most at 
the time when Gait's works api)eared. The BnUiU, 
Tfu Ayrahire Legatea, Annala <if the ParUhf The Pro- 
vo$t, and Sir Andrew Wylie are a few of tlie titl^ of 
his best-kuown tales. He wrote about twentj-four 
BOTeli. He was also the author uf numerous books of 
travel and biographr—so numerotu that when writing 
a liat of his works he omitted The Battle otf Larff$, a 
poem issued about 1804. He laughed at the omiuion, 
and used to say that he would be remembered as " the 
nan who had written an epic and forgotten it." He 
was at intervals busily occupied with commercial affairs, 
and several of his projections realised fortunes for 
others, although he did not profit by them. He was 
sometime acting-manager for the Canada Company for 
selling the crown-lands of Upper Canada and establish- 
ing emigrants. Whilst he held this office he founded 
the town of Guelph, and another town near it bears his 
name. D. M. Moir, in his memoir of Gait, wrote : " His 
ii among the bright names of his country, and will 
stand out to after-times as one of the landmarks of the 
age in which he Uved."] 

Mr. M'Waft, when in his good health, as all 
bis acquaintance well know, has a wonderful 
facetious talent at a story; and he was so much 
lightened with my narrations, that, after 
taking two glasses of the red port, he began to 
tell an adventure be once met with in going 
to London on some matter of his muslin 
business, when one of the great cotton specu- 
lators, in the 1809, fell to the pigs and whis- 
tles. 

It happened, said he, that there were in the 
smack many passengers, and among others a 
talkative gentlewoman of no great capacity, 
sadly troubled with a weakness of parts about 
her intellectuals. She was, indeed, a real 
weak woman; I think I never met with her 
like for weakness — just as weak as water. 
Oh, but she was a weak creature as ever the 
hand of the Lot^ put the breath of life in! 
and from morning to night, even between the 
bockings of the sea-sickness, she was aye 
speaking; nay, for that matter, it's a God's 
truth, that at the dead hour of midnight, 
when I happened to be wakened by a noise on 
the decks, I heard her speaking to herself for 
want of other companions; and yet for all that, 
she was vastly entertaining, and in her day 
had seen many a thing that was curious, so 
thai H was no wonder she spoke a great deal, 



having seen so much; but she had no comtband: 
of her judgpncnt, so that her mind was always 
going round and round, and pointing to nothing^ 
like a weathercock in a squally day. 

"Mrs M'Adam/' quoth I to her one day, 
" I am greatly surprised at your ability, in the 
way of speaking." But I was well afflicted 
for the hypocritical compliment, for she thea 
fastened upon me; and whether it was at meal* 
time or on the deck, she would come itnd sit 
beside me, and talk as if she was trying how 
many words her tongue could utter without a 
single grain of sense. I was for a time as civil 
to her as I could be; but the more civility I 
showed, the more she talked, and the weather 
being calm, the vessel made but little w^y. 
Such a prospect in a long voyage as I had be^ 
fore me! 

Seeing that iny civility had produced such 
a vexatious effect, I endeavoured to shun thet 
woman, but she singled me out; and even when 
I pretended to be overwhelmed with the sick<% 
ncss, she would sit beside me, and never eeaso 
from talking. If I went below to my bed, shot 
would come down and sit in the cabin, and 
tell a thousand stories about remedies for the 
sea-sickness; for her husband bad been % 
doctor, and had a great repute for skill. *' He 
was a worthy man," quoth she, " and had i^ 
world of practice, so that he was seldom at 
home, and I was obligated to sit by myself foe 
hours in the day, without a living creature to 
speak to, and obliged to make the iron tongs 
my companions, by which silence and solitude 
I fell into low spirits: In the end, however, 
I broke out of them, and from that day to 
this I have enjoyed what the doctor called a 
cheerful fecundity of words; but when he, in 
the winter following, was laid up with the 
gout, he fashed at my spirits, and worked 
himself into such a state of irritation against 
my endeavours to entertain him, that the gout 
took his head, and he went out of the world 
like a pluff of powther, leaving me a very dia- 
consolate widow; in which condition, it is not 
every woman who can demean herself with the 
discretion that I have done. Thanks be, and 
praise, however, I have not been tempted be-; 
yond my strength; for when Mr Pawkie, the 
Seceder minister, came, shortly after the inter- 
ment, to catch me with the tear in my ee, I 
saw through his exhortations, and I told him 
upon the spot that he might refrain; for it was 
my intent to spend the remainder of my da}*» 
in sorrow and lamentation for my dear deceased 
husband. Don't you think, sir, it was a veiy 
proper rebuke to the first putting forth of hi| 
cloven foot ? Bat I had soon occauoa to feai 
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thitt I might stand in need of a male protector; 
for what could I, a Himple woman, do with 
the doctor's bottles and pots, pills, and other 
doses, to say nothing of his brazen pestle and 
mortar, which of itself was a thing of value, 
and might be coined, as I was told, into a 
firlot of farthings? not, however, that farthings 
are now much in circulation, the pennies and 
new bawbies have quite supplanted them, 
greatly, as I think, to the advantage of the poor 
folk, who now get the one or the other, where, 
in former days, they would have been tiiankful 
for a farthing ; and yet, for all that, there is 
a visible increase in the number of beggars— 
a thing which I cannot understand — and far 
less thankfulness on their part than of old, 
when alms were given with a scantier hand; 
but this, no doubt, comes of the spreading 
wickedness of the times. Don't yon think so, 
air? It*s a mystery that I cannot fathom; for 
there was never a more evident passion for 
church-building than at present; but I doubt 
there is great truth in the old saying, ' The 
nearer the kirk the farther from grace,' which 
was well exemplified in the case of Provost 
Pedigree of our town, a decent man in his 
externals, and he keepit a hardware shop; he 
waa indeed a merchant of 'a' things,' from 
a needle and a thimble down to a rake and a 
apade. Poor man! he ran at last a ram -race, 
and was taken before the session; but I had 
always a Jealousy of him, for he used to say 
very comical things to me in the doctor's life- 
time, not that I gave him any encouragement 
farther than in the way of an innocent joke, 
for he was a jocose and jocular man; but he 
never got the better of that exploit with the 
■ession, and, dwining away, died the year 
following of a decay, a disease for which my 
dear deceased husband used to say no satisfac- 
tory remedy exists in nature, except gentle 
laxatives, before it has taken root But 
although I have been the wife of a doctor, and 
■pent the best part of my life in the smell of 
drugs, I cannot say that I approve of them, 
except in a case of necessity, where, to be sure, 
they must be taken, if we intend the doctor's 
■kill to take eflTect upon us; but many a word 
he and my dear deceased husband had about 
my taking of his pills, after my long affliction 
with the hypochondriacal affection, for I could 
never swallow them, but always gave them a 
check between the teeth, and their taste was 
BO odious that I could not help spitting them 
out. It is indeed a great pity that the Faculty 
cannot make their nostrums more palatable; 
and I used to tell the doctor, when he was 
taiaking up doses for his patients, that I 



wondered how ho could expect sick folk, unable 
to swallow savoury food, would ever take his 
nauseous medicines, which he never could abide 
to hear, for he had great confidence in many 
of his prescriptions, especially a bolus of flower 
of brimstone and treacle for the cold, one of 
the few of his compounds I could ever take 
with any pleasure." 

In this way, said Mr. M'Waft, did that end- 
less woman rain her words into my ear, till I 
began to fear that something like a gout would 
also take my head. At last I fell on a device, 
and, lying in bed, began to snore with great 
vehemence, as if I had been sound asleep, by 
which, for a time, I got rid of her; but being 
afraid to go on deck lest she should attack me 
again, I continued in bed, and soon after 
fell asleep in earnest How long I had 
slept I know not, but when I awoke, there she 
was chattering to the steward, whom she 
instantly left the moment she saw my eye 
open, and was at me again. Never was there 
such a plague invented as that woman; she 
absolutely worked me into a state of despair, 
and I flea from her presence as from a serpent; 
but she would pursue me up and down, back 
and fore, till everybody aboard was like to die 
with laughing at us, and all the time she was 
as serious and polite as any gentlewoman could 
well be. 

When we got to I^ondon, I was terrified she 
would fasten herself on me there, and there- 
fore, the moment we reached the wharf, I leaped 
on shore, and ran as fast as I could for shelter 
to a public-house, till the steward had des- 
patched her in a hackney. Then I breathed 
at liberty — never was I so sensible of the bless- 
ing before, and I made all my acquaintance 
laugh very heartily at the story. But my 
trouble was not ended. Two nights after, I 
went to see a tragedy, and was seated in an 
excellent place, when I heard her tongue going 
among a number of ladies and gentlemen that 
were coming in. I was seized with a horror, 
and would have fled, but a friend that was 
with me held me fast; in that same moment 
she recognized me, and before I could draw my 
breath, she was at my side, and her tongue 
rattling in my lug. This was more than I 
could withstand, so I got op and left the play- 
house. Shortly after I was invited to dinner, 
and, among other guests, in came that afflict- 
ing woman, for she was a friend of the family. 
Lord! such an afternoon I suffered — but the 
worst was yet to happen. 

I went to St James's to see the drawing-room 
on the birth-day, and among the crowd I fell 
in with her again, when, to make the matter 
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complete, I found she had been separated from 
her friends. I am sure they had left her to 
sliift for herself. She took hold of my arm as 
an old acquaintance, and humanity would not 
allow me to cast her off: but although I stayed 
till the end of the ceremonies, I saw nothing; 
I only heard the continual murmur of her 
words like the sound of a running river. 

When I got home to my lodging, I was just 
like a demented man; my head was bizzing 
like a bees' skep, and I could hear of nothing 
but the birr of that wearyful woman's tongue. 
It was terrible; and I took so ill that night, 
and felt such a loss o* appetite and lack of 
spirit the next day, that I was advised by a 
friend to take advice ; and accordingly, in the 
London fashion, I went to a doctor's door to 
do so; but just as I put up my hand to the 
knocker, there within was the wearyful woman 
in the passage, talking away to the servant- 
man. The moment I saw her I was seized 
with a terror, and ran off like one that has 
been bitten by a wud dog at the sight and 
sound of running water. It is, indeed, not to 
be described what I suffered from that woman ; 
and I met her so often, that I began to think 
she had been ordained to torment me ; and the 
dread of her in consequence so worked upon 
me, that I grew frightened to leave my lodg- 
ings, and I walked the streets only from 
necessity, and then I was as a man hunted by 
an evil spirit. 

But the worst of all was to come. I went 
out to dine with a friend that lives at a town 
they call Richmond, some six or eight miles 
from London, and there being a pleasant com- 
pany, and me no in any terror of the wearyful 
woman, I sat wi' them as easy as you please, 
till the stage-coach was ready to take me back 
to London. When the stage-coach came to 
the door, it was empty, and I got in ; it was 
a wet night, and the wind blew strong, but, 
tozy wi' what I had gotten, I laid mysel' up in 
a comer, and soon fell fast asleep. I know 
not how long I had slumbered, but I was 
awakened by the coach stopping, and presently 
I heard the din of a tongue coming towards 
the coach. It was the wearyful woman; and 
before I had time to come to mysel*, the door 
was opened, and she was in, chatting away at 
my side, the coach driving off. 

As it was dark, I resolved to say nothing, 
but to sleep on, and never heed her. But we 
hadna travelled half a mile, when a gentle- 
man's carriage going by with lamps, one of 
them gleamed on my face, and the wearyful 
voman, with a great shout of gladness, dis- 
eorered her victiuL 



For a time, I verily thought that my soul 
would have leapt out at the crown of my head 
like a vapour ; and when we got to a turn of 
the road where was a public-house, I cried to 
the coachman for Heaven's sake to let me out, 
and out I jumped. But O waes me! That 
deevil thought I was taken ill, and as I was a 
stranger, the moment I was out and in the 
house, out came she likewise, and came talk- 
ing into the kitchen, into which I had ran, 
perspiring with vexation. 

At the sight, I ran back to the door, deter- 
mined to prefer the wet and wind on the out- 
side of the coach to the clatter within. But 
the coach was off, and far beyond call. I 
could have had the heart, I verily believe, to 
have quenched the breath of life in that weary- 
ful woman ; for when she found the coach was 
off without us, her alarm was a perfect frenzy, 
and she fastened on me worse than ever — I 
thought my heart would have broken. 

By-and-by came another coach, and we got 
into it. Fortunately two young London lads, 
clerks or siclike, were within. They endured 
her tongue for a time, but at last they whis- 
pered each other, and one of them giving me 
a nodge or sign, taught me to expect they 
would try to silence her. Accordingly the 
other broke suddenly out into an immoderate 
daft-like laugh that was really awful. The 
mistress paused for a minute, wondering what 
it could be at ; anon, however, her tongue got 
under way, and off she went; presently again 
the younker gave another gaffaw, still more 
dreadful than the first. His companion, see- 
ing the effect it produced on madam, said, 
"Don't be apprehensive, he has only been for 
some time in a sort of deranged state ; he is 
quite harmless, I can assure you." This had 
the desired effect, and from that moment till I 
got her safe off in a hackney-coach from where 
the stage stoppit, there was nae word out of 
her head; she was as quiet as pussy, and 
cowered in to me in terrification o' the madman 
breaking out. I thought it a soople trick o' 
the Londoners. In short, said Mr. M*Waft, 
though my adventures with the wearyful 
woman is a story now to laugh at, it was in 
its time nothing short of a calamity. — TIi€ 
Steamboat. 
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Because Vm silent, for a fool 
Beau Clincher doth me take: 

I koow he*s one by surer rule. 
For— I hetrd Clinoher speak ! 

Pa. Waibb» 
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THE SINQIKO LEAVES. 

A BALLAD. 

[Jsmet Rmiell Lowell, born at Ciunbrldg«, Maaia- 
ehoMtta, 32d Pobmary. 1810. Poet and Mttyiat. lie 
WM admitted to the bar. but renounced law for letters. 
He wae, at different periods, editor of the Attantle 
Mmitkly Magatint and of the Koitk AtMriean Revitu. 
In 1855 be eacoeeddd the poet Longfellow ae profeeeur 
of beUe*-lettre« in Harvard CoUeye. Hia muat im- 
portant works are: A Year's Li/e: A Legend qf Brittany: 
Fromttheui: The Fision of Sir Laut^al; A F<Me /or 
Critia—tk humorous reriew in. rerae of the most pro- 
Biinent Auierioan writers; The Bighw Papers^ a series 
of iKilitical satires; FxruUU TravtU: Ainongmp Boot$; 
i/y Study WUdom:^ and Under the Willows, H. T. 
Tnclcerman. one of the best of American critics, says of 
Prufeesor Lowell : "He has written clerer satires, good 
iouuets, and some long poems with flue desciiptlTe 
iMasages. He reminds us often of Tennyson in the 
•eiitiment and construction of his rene. Imagination 
and philanthropy are the dominant elomanti in hit 
wrilingi. He died In 1891.] 

I. 

"What fairingi will ye that I bringT** 
Said the king to hia daughters three; 

*' For I to Vanity Fair am boun, 
Now lay what ihall they be?* 

Then up and spake the eldest daughter. 

That lady tall and grand : 
" O bring me pearls and diamonds great, 

And gold rings for my hand.** 

Thereafter spake the second daughter. 

That was both white and red : 
'* For me bring silks that will stand alone, 

And a gold comb for my head.'* 

Then came the turn of the least daughter. 
That was whiter than thistle-down, 
. And among the gold uf her blithesome hair 
Dim shone the golden crown. 

" There came a bird this morning 
And sang 'neath my bower-eaves. 

Till I dreamed, as his music made me, 
'Ask thou for the singing leaves. "* 

Then the brow of the King swelled crimson 

With a flush of angry scorn: 
" Well have ye spoken, my two eldest, 

And chosen as ye were bom; 

** But she like a thing of peasant race. 
That is happy binding the sheaves;" 

Then he saw her dead mother in her face. 
And said, " Thou shalt have thy leaves." 

& See Library, voL L p. 89S. 
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He mounted and rode three days and nights 

Till he came to Vanity Fair, 
And 'twas easy to buy the gems and the silk^ 

But no singing leaves were there. 

Then deep in the greenwood rode he, 

And asked of every tree, 
"O, if you have ever a singing leaf, 

I pray you to give it me ! " 

But the trees all kept their counsel. 

And never a word said they. 
Only there sighed from the pine-tope 

A music of sea far away. 

Only the pattering aspen 

Made a sound of growing rain, 
That fell ever faster and faster. 

Then faltered to silence again. 

"O, where shall I find a little foot-pag« 
That would win both hoM and shoon. 

And will bring to me the singing leaves 
If they grow under the moon?" 

Then lightly turned him Walter the page. 

By the stirrup as he ran : 
" Now pledge ye me the truesome word 

Of a king and gentleman, 

'* That you will give me the first, first thing 

You meet at your castle gate, 
And the princess shall get the singing leave% 

Or mine be a traitor's fate." 

The King's head dropped upon his breast 

A moment, as it might be; 
" *Twill be my dog," he thought, and said. 
My faith I plight to thee." 
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Then Walter took from next his heart 

A packet small and thin, 
**Now give you this to the Princeu Anne* 

The singing leaves are therein." 
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As the King rode in at his castle gate, 

A maiden to meet him ran. 
And "Welcome, father !** she laughed uud cried 

Together, the Princess Anne. 
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Lo, here the singing leaves," quoth he, 
"And woe, but they cost me dear!" 
She took the packet, and the smile 
Deepened down beneath the tear. 

It deepened down till it reached her heart. 

And then gushed up again, 
And lighted her tears as the sudden son 

Transfigoret the summer rain. 
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And the flnt leaf, when it was opened. 

Sang : ** I am Walter the page. 
And the songs I sing *neath thy window 

Are my only heritage.*' 

And the second leaf sang : ** But in the land 

That is neither on earth or sea, 
liy lute and I are lords of more 

Than thrice this kingdom^s fee." 

And the third leaf sang : '* Be mine ! be mine !" 

And ever it sang, ** Be mine ! " 
Then sweeter it sang and ever sweeter. 

And said, ** I am thine, thine, thine." 

At the first leaf she grew pale enough. 

At the second she turned aside. 
At the third, 't was as if a lily flushed 

With a rose^s red hearths tide. 

" Oood counsel gave the bird,'' said she, 

•** I have my hope thrice o*er. 
Fur they sing to my very heart," she said, 

"And it sings to them evermore." 

She brought to him her beauty and truth. 

But and broad earldoms three. 
And he made her queen of the broader lands 

He held of lus lute in fee. 



WITS AND POETS OP THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

BT SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.II. 

Cowley, like other poets who have written 
with narrow views, and, instead of tracing 
intellectual pleasure to its natural sources in 
the minds of men, paid their court to tem- 
porary prejudices, has been at one time too 
much praised, and too much neglected at 
another. 

Wit, like all other things subject by their 
nature to the choice of man, has its changes 
and fashions, and at different times takes 
different forms. About the banning of the 
Beventeenth century appeared a race of writers 
that may be termed the metaphysical poets. 

The. metaphysical poets were men of learn- 
ing, and to show their learning was their 
whole endeavour: but, unluckily resolving to 
show it in rhyme, instead of writing poetry 
they only wrote verses, and very often such 
verses as stood the trial of the finger better 
than of the ear; for the modulation was so 
imperfect, that they were only found to be 
Terses by counting the syllables. 

If the father of criticism had rightly deno- 



minated poetry r^yif fu/iiiTuc^, an imUatim 
art, these writers will, without great wrong, 
lose their right to the name of poets; for they 
cannot be said to have imitated anything: they 
neither copied nature nor life; neither painted 
the forms of matter, nor represented the opera* 
tions of intellect 

Those, however, who deny them to be poets, 
allow them to be wits. Dryden confesses of 
himself and his contemporaries, that they fall 
below Donne in wit ; but maintains that they 
surpass him in poetry. 

If wit be well described by Pope, as being 
"that which has been often thought, but was 
never before so well expressed,'* they certainly 
never attained, nor ever sought it; for they 
endeavoured to be singular in their thoughts, 
and were careless of their diction. But Pope's 
account of wit is undoubtedly erroneous: he 
depresses it below its natural dignity, and re- 
duces it from strength of thought to happiness 
of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate con* 
ception, that be considered as wit which is at 
once natural and new, that which, though not 
obvious, is, upon its first production, acknow- 
ledged to be just; if it be that which he that 
never found it, wonders how he missed; to wit 
of this kind the metaphysical poets have sel- 
dom risen. Their thoughts are often new, but 
seldom natural; they are not obvious, but 
neither are they just; and the reader, far from 
wondering that he missed them, wonders more 
frequently by what perverseness of industry 
they were ever found. 

But wit, abstracted from its effects upon the 
hearer, may be more rigorously and philoso- 
phically considered as a kind of discordia con^ 
cors; a combination of dissimilar images, or 
discovery of occult resemblances in things 
apparently unlike. Of wit, thus defined, they 
have more than enough. The most hetero- 
geneous ideas are yoked by violence together; 
nature and art arc ransacked for illustrations, 
comparisons, and allusions; their learning in- 
structs, and their subtlety surprises; but the 
reader commonly thinks his improvement dearly 
bought, and though he sometimes admires, is 
seldom pleased. 

From this account of their compositions it 
will be readily inferred, that they were not 
successful in representing or moving the affec- 
tions. As they were wholly employed on 
something unexpected and surprising, th^ 
had no regard to that uniformity of sentiment 
which enables ns to conceive and to excite the 
pains and the pleasure of other minds: they 
never inquired what, .<m any occtiio% tlM|r 
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•hoold have said or done; bat wrote rather as 
beholderi than partakers of haman nature; as 
beingv looking upon good and eril, impassive 
and at leisure; as epicurean deities, making 
remarks on the actions of men, and the vicis- 
siindes of life, without interest and without 
emotion. Their courtship was void of fondness, 
and their lamentation of sorrow. Their wish 
was only to say what they hoped had been 
never said before. 

Nor was the sublime more within their reach 
than the pathetic; for they never attempted 
that oomprehension and expanse of thought 
which at once fills the whole mind, and of 
which the first effect is sudden astonishment, 
and the second rational admiration. Sublimity 
Is produced by aggregation, and littleness by 
dispersion. Great thoughts are always general, 
and consist in positions not limited by excep- 
tions, and in descriptions not descending to 
minuteness. It is with great propriety that 
subtlety, which in its original import means 
exility of particles, is taken in its metaphorical 
meaning for nicety of distinction. Those 
writers who lay on the watch for novelty, could 
have little hope of greatness; for gnut things 
cannot have escaped former observation. Their 
attempts were always analytic; they broke 
every image into fragments; and could no 
more represent, by their slender coaceits and 
laboured particularities, the prospects of nature, 
or the scenes of life, than he who dissects a 
sunbeam with a prism can exhibit the wide 
effulgence of a summer noon. 

What they wanted, however, of the sublime 
they endeavoured to supply by hyperbole; their 
amplifications had no limits; they left not only 
reason but fancy behind them; and produced 
combinations of confused majmificence, that 
not only could not be credited, but could not 
be imagined. 

Yet great labour, directed ^s great abilities, 
is never wholly lost; if they frequently threw 
away their wit upon false conceits, they like- 
wise sometimes struck out unexpected truth: 
if their conceits were far fetched, they were 
often worth the carr)a£;e. To write on their 
plan, it was at least necessary to read and 
think. No man could be bom a metaphysical 
poet, nor assume the dignity of a writer, by 
descriptions copiet^ irom descriptions, by imi- 
tations borrowed irom imitations, by tradi- 
tional Imagery, and hereditary similes, by 
readiness of rhyme, and volubility of syllables. 

In perusing the works of this race of authors, 
the mind i» e^cercised either by recollection or 
^Quinr; •ometning already learned is to be 
retrieved, or something new is to be examined. 



If their greatness seldom elevates, their acute- 
ness often surprises; if the imagination is not 
always gratified, at least the powers of reflection 
and comparison are employed; and in the mass 
of materials which Ingenious absurdity has 
thrown together, genuine wit and useful know- 
ledge may be sometimes found buried perhaps 
in grossness of expression, but useful to those 
who know their value; and such as, when they 
are expanded to perspicuity, and polished to 
elegance, may give lustre to works which have 
more propriety though less copiousness of sen- 
timent. 

This kind of writing, which was, I believe, 
borrowed from Marino and his followers, bad 
been recommended by the example of Donne, 
a man of very extensive and various know- 
ledge; and by Jonson, whose manner resembled 
that of Donne more in the ruggedness of his 
lines than in the cast of his sentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they^had 
undoubtedly more imitators than time has left 
behind. Their immediate successors, of whom 
any remembrance can be said to remain, were 
Suckling, Waller, Denham, Cowley, Cleveland, 
and Milton. Denham and Waller sought an- 
other way to fame, by improving the harmony 
of our members. Milton tried the metaphysic 
style only in his lines upon Hobson the carrier. 
Cowley adopted it, and excelled his predeces- 
sors, having as much sentiment and more 
music. Suckling neither improved versifica- 
tion nor abounded in conceits. The fashion- 
able style remained chiefly with Cowley; Suck- 
ling could not reach it, and Milton disdained 
it 

Critical remarks are not easily understood 
without examples; and I have therefore col- 
lected instances of the mode:) of writing by 
which this species of poets (for poets they were 
called by themselves and their admirers) was 
eminently distinguished. 

As the authors of this race were perhaps 
more desirous of being admired than under- 
stood, they sometimes drew their conceits from 
recesses of learning not very much frequented 
by common readers of poetry. Thus, Cowley 
on Knowledge: 

** The mored tree *]nidst the f&ir orcliard grew; 

The phoniix truth did on it rest. 

And built hie perfumed neet, 
Th*t right Purphyriiui tree wliich did true logic ihow. 

Each leaf dia learned notions gire. 

And the apples were demoustrative; 
Bo clear their colour and divine. 
The very shade thejr east did other lights outshine.** 

On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old 
age: 

" Tx>Te was with thy life entwined 
Qoee as heat with fire is Joiu'd; 
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A powerful brand preteribed th« data 

Or thine, like Meteegiir • tate. 

Th* AutinerietMeie of age 

More inflam'd thj ftmuxooe rHge.** 

In the following yenes we have an allusion 
to a rabbinical opinion concerning manna: 

** Yarietj I ask not: give me one 
To live perpetnidlv upon. 
The penon Lore doe« to na fit, 
Like nuuina, haa the taate of allin it.** 

Thus Donne shows his medicinal knowledge 
in some encomiastic verses: 

" In ererjthing there nfttnhilly yrowa 
A halaamum to keep it tnah and new. 

If 'twere not ii\Jared by extrinsic blows: 
Tour youth and beauty are this balm in you. 

But you, of learning and rel^ion. 
And rirtue and such ingredients, hare made 

A mithridate, whose operation 
Keeps ofi; or cures what can be done or said.* 

Though the following lines of Donne, on the 
last night of the year, have something in them 
too scholastic, they are not inelegant: 

*' This twilight of two Tear^ not past nor next, 
Boine emblem is of me, or 1 of this. 

Who, meteor-like, of stuff and form perplext^ 
Whoee what and where in disputation is. 
If I should call me anything, should nuM. 

I snm the years and me, and find me not 
Debtor to th' old. nor creditor to tli' new. 

Tliat cannot sav, my thanks I have forgot. 
Nor trust I this with hopes; and yet scarce true 
This bravery is, since these times show'd me you." 

T6t more abstmse and profound is Donne's 
reflection upon man as a microcosm: 

" If men be worlds, there is in every one 
Something to answer in some proportion; 
All the world's riches; and in good men this 
Virtue, our form's form, and our soul's soul, is.'* 

Of thoughts so far-fetched as to be not only 
unexpected, but unnatural, all their books are 
full. 

To a lady who wrote posies for rings: 

" They who above do various circles find. 
Say, like a ring th' eqiwtor Heaven doee bind. 
When Heaven shall be adom'd by thee, 
(Which then mors Heaven than 'tis will be) 
Tie thou must write the poesy there, 

For it wanteth one as yet. 
Then the sun pass throngh't twice a year. 
The sun, which is esteem'd the god of wit.** 

—(Cowley.) 

The difficulties which have been raised about 
identity in philosophy are by CJowley, with 
Bit 11 more perplexity, applied to love: 

Five yeaie ago (says story) I loved you. 

For which you call me most inconstant now; 

Pardon me. madam, you mistake the man; 

For I am not the same that I was then: 

No flesh is now the same 'twas then in me. 

And that my mind is changed yourself may see. 

The same thonghts to retain still, and intents, 

Were more inconstant Ikr: for accidents 

Must of all things most strangely inoonstant prove. 

If from one subject they t* another move: 

My members then the nither nemben weri^ 
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From whenee these take their birth whidi now are 

here. 
If then this body love what th* other did. 
Twere incest, which by nature is forbid." 

The love of different women is, in geogra- 
phical poetry, compared to travels through 
different countries: 

" Hast thou not found each woman's breast 

(The land where thou hast travelled) 
Either by savages poasest. 

Or wild, and unmhabited? 
What Joy oould'st take, or what repose, 
In countries so uncivilis'd as tlioset 
Lust, the scorching dog-star, here 

Rages with immoderate heat; 
Whilst Pride the tnggoA northern bear. 

In others makes tlie ookl too great. 
And where these are temi«rate known. 
The soil's all barren sand or rocky stone." 

—(Cowley.) 

A lover, burned up by his affection, is com- 
pared to Egypt: 

*' The fkte of Emt I sustain. 
And never feel the dew of rain. 

From clouds which in the head appear; 
But all my too-much moisture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below."— (Oowlet.) 

The lover supposes his lady acquainted with 
the ancient laws of augury and rites of sacri- 
fice: 

" And yet this death of mine, I fear. 
Win ominous to her appear: 
When, sound in every other part. 
Her sacrifice is found without an heart. 
For the last tempest of my death 
Shall sigh out thiat too, with my breath.** 

That the chaos was harmonized, has been 
recited of old; but whence the different sounds 
arose remained for a modem to discover: 

" Th' ungovem'd parts no eorrespondenoe knew; 
An artless war from tliwartiug motiouH grew; 
Till they to number and fixed rules were brought. 
Water and air he for the tenor chose. 
Earth made the base; the treble flame aroae.** 

—(Cowley.) 

The tears of lovers are always of great poet- 
ical account; but Donne has extended them 
into worlds. If the lines are not easily under- 
stood, they may be read again: 

" On a round ball 
A workman, that hath oo|rtes by, can lay 
An Euroiie. Afric, and an Asia, 
And (quickly make that which was nothing, all. 
So doth each tear. 
Which thee doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that impression grow, 
TiU thy tears mixed with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters sent from tliee my heaven 
dissolved so.** 

On reading the following lines the reader 
may perhaps cry out, "Confusion worse con- 
founded:" 

** Here lies a she sun, and a he moon here. 
She gives the beet light to his sphere. 
Or each is both, and all, and so 
They unto one another nothing owe."— (Domn.) 
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' Who but Donne would htre thought that a 
good man is a telescope? 

" Though God be our true glaae through which we lee 
All, Biuoe the beiug of all things la he, 
Tet are the trunks, which do to us derire 

. Things in proportion fit, by penfiectire 
l>e«)dM>f guod men; fur by their living here^ 
Virtues, indeed remote, seem to be near." 

Who would imagine it possible that in a 
yery few lines so many remote ideas could be 
brought together? 

** Sinoe 'tis mj donm, love's onderahriere. 

Why this rei>rieve? 
Why doth my she advowson fly 

Incumbency ? 
To sell thyself dost thou intend 

By candles end. 
And hold the contract thus in doubt. 

Life's taper out? 
Think but how aoon the market fitils. 
Tour sex lives faster than the males; 
And if to measure age's span. 
The sober Julian were th' account of msn. 
Whilst you live by the fleet Gregorian." 

— (Clbvelaio).) 

, Of enormous and disgusting hyberboles, 
these may be examples: 

'* By every wind that comes this way. 
Send me at least a sigh or two. 
Such and so many I'll repay 
As shall themselves make winds to get to you." 

" In tears 111 waste these eyes, 
By love so vainly fed: 
So lust of old the deluge poniahed.'* 

'* All arra'4 in brftas. the richest dress of war, 
(A dismal glorioiu sight I ) he shone aikr. 
The sun himself started with sudden fHght, 
To eee his beams return so dismal bright." 

— (Cowijnr.) 

An oniTersal consternation: 

*' His bloody eyes he hurls round, his sharp paws 
Tear up the ground: then runs he wild about. 
Lashing his angry tail and roaring out. 
Beasts creep into their dens, and tremble there; 
Trees, though no wind is stirring, shake with fear; 
Silence and horror fill the place around: 
Echo itself daies scarce repeat the sound." 

— (COWLKT.) 

Their fictions were often violent and un- 
naturaL 

Of his mistress bathing: 

" The fish around her crowded, as they do 
To the false light that treacherous flishers show, 
. And all with as much ease might taken be, 
As she at first took me; 
For ne'er did light so clear 
Among the waves appear. 
Though every night the sun himself set there." 

—(Cowley.) 

The poetical effect of a lover's name upon 
glass: 

" Hy name engraved herein 
Doth contribute my firmness to this glav: 

Which ever sinoe that charm, hath been 
As hard aa that which graved it was."— (DonNB.) 

Their conceits were Bometlmea slight and 
txifliag. 



On an inconstant woman: 
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He ei^oys the calm^ sunshine now, 

And'iio breath stirring liean. 
In the clear heaven of tliy brow 

No smallest cloud appears. 
He sees thee gentle, fair, and gay, r 

And trusU the faithless AprU of thy May. 

— {COWLET.) 

Upon a paper written with the juice of lemon, 
and read by the fire: 

" Nothing yet in thee is seen. 
But when a gvnial heat warms thee within. 
A new- bom wood of various lines there grows; 
Here buds an li, and there a B. 
Here sprouts a V, and there a T, 
And all the flourishing letten stand in rows.'* 

—(Cowley.) 

As they sought only for novelty, they did 
not much inquire whether their allusions were 
to things high or low, elegant or gross: whether 
they compared the little to the great, or the 
great to the little. 

Physic and chirurgery for a lover: 

" Gently, ah gently, madam, touch 
The wound which yon vouraelf have made; 

That pain must needs be veiy much 
Which makes me of your liand afraid. 

Cordials of pity give me now. 
For I too weak of poigings grow.'*— (Cowlbv.) 

The world and a clock: 

* Mahol th' inferior world's Ikntastic fitoe 
Throush all the turns of matter's maze did trace; 
Great Nature's well set dock in pieces took; 
On all the springs and smallest wheels did look 
Of life and motion, and with equal art 
Ifade np the whole again of every part'* 

—(Cowley.) 

A coal-pit has not often found its poet; but 
that it may not want its due honour, Cleveland 
has paralleled it with the sun: 

" Tet why should hallow'd vestal's saered shrliM 
Deeerve more honour tlian a flaming mine? 
These pregnant wombs of heat would fitter b% 
Than a few embers, for a deity. 
Had he onr pits, the Fenian would admire 
No sun, but warm's devotion at our Are: 
He'd leave the trotting whipster, and prefer 
Our profound Vulcan hove that waggoner. 
For wants he heat or light? or would have «tore 
Of both? 'tis here: and what can suns give roonf 
Nay. what's the sun but, in a diflineut name, 
A coal-pit mmpant, or a mine on flame? 
Theti let this truth reciprocally run. 
The siw's heaven's coalexy, and coals onr son.** 

Death, a voyage: 

"Nofkmlly 
E'er rigg'd a aoul for Heaven's dlscoverv, 
Wiih whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their stakea with him in Joy to share." 

— vDoMNE.) 

Their thoughts and expressions were some- 
times grossly absurd, and such as no figures or 
license can reconcile to the understanding. 

A lover neither dead nor alive: 

" Then down I laid my head 
Down on cold earth: and for a while was dead. 
Amd wuj tt—A aool to a ttnuige soaMwlMre tm; 
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Ah, aottuh 8<ml. said I, 

When back to it« cage again I saw it fly; 

Fool to resume her broken chain. 

And row her gallej here again ! 

Fool, to that body to retam 
Where it condemned and destined is to bum ! 
Onoe dead, how can it be. 
Death should a thing so pleasant seem to thee. 
That tlioa should'at come to live it o'er again in 

met "—(Cowley.) 

A lover's heart a hand grenade : 

** Woe to her stubborn heart, if onoe mine oome 

Into the selfHsame room. 

Twill tear and blow up all within. 
Like a grenado shot into a magazine. 
Then sludl Love keep the ashes and torn parti 

Of both our broken hearts; 

Bbail out of both one new one make; 
From hers th* alloy, from mine the metal take." 

— <C!0WLET.) 

The poetical propagation of light: 

"" The prince's fitToor is diflfUs'd o'er all, 
From which all fortunes, names, and natures fkll; 
Then from those wombs of stars, the Bride's bright 
eyes, 
At wry glance a constellation flies. 
And sowes the court with stars, and doth prerent 

In light and power, the all ey'd firmament: 
First her ^e kindles other ladies' eyes. 

Then from their beams their Jewela^ lustres rise; 
And from their Jewels torches do take Ihe, 
And all is warmth, and light, and good desire." 

—(Dowse.) 

They were in very little care to clothe their 
notions with elegance of dress, and therefore 
miss the notice and the praise which are often 
gained by those who think less, but are more 
diligent to adorn their thoughts. 

That a mistress beloved is fairer in idea than 
in reality is by Cowley thus expressed : 

" Thon in my Csncy dost much higher stand 
Than woman can be placed by Nature's hand; 
And I must needs, I'm sure, a loser be^ 
To ohange thee as thou'rt there, for very thee.** 

That prayer and labour should co-operate 
sre thus taught by Donne: 

" In none but us are such mix'd engines found. 
As hands of double office; for the ground 
We till with them; and thma to hesTen we raise; 
Who prayerlew labours, or, without this, prays, 
Doth Imt one-half, that's none." 

By the same author, a common topic, the 
danger of procrastination, is thus illustrated: 

" That which I should have b^pun 
In my youth's morning, now late must be done; 
And I, as giddy traTeUers must do. 
Which stray or sleep all day, and haring lost 
Light and strength, dark and tired, must then ride 
post.** 

All that man has to do is to live and die; 
the sum of humanity is comprehended by 
Donne in the following lines: 

" Think in how poor a prison thou didst lie; 
After enabled out to suck and cry. 
Think, when 'twas grown to most, 'twas a poor inn, 
A proTince pack'd up in two yards of skin, 

TOL. VIII. 



And that usurp'd or threaten'd nith a rage 

Of sickneuses or their true mother, age. 

But think that death hath now enfrwiobis d tliee; 

Thou hast thy expansion now, and liberty; 

Think, that a rusty piece discharged is flown 

In pieces, and the bullet is his own. 

And freely flies: tliis to thy eoul allow, 

Think thy shell broke, think thy soul hatch'd but 



now. ' 



These poets were sometimes indelicate and 
disgusting. They were not always strictly curi- 
ous, whether the opinions from which they drew 
their illustrations were true; it was enough 
that they were popular. Bacon remarks that 
some falsehoods are continued by tradition, 
because they supply commodious allusions. 

"It gave a piteous groan, and so it broke; 
In Tain it something would have spoke; 
The love within too strong for't was. 
Like poison put into a Venice-glaes.— (Cowley.) 

In forming descriptions, they looked out not 
for images, but for conceits. Night has been 
a common subject, which poets have contended 
to adorn. Dry den's Night is well known; 
Donne's is as follows: 

** Tliou leest me here at midnight, now all rest: 
Time's dead-low water; when all minds divest 
To-morrow's business; when the labourers have 
8uch rest in bed that their last church-yard ^ve, 
Subject to change, will scarce be a type of this; 
Now when the client, whose last hearing is 
To-morrow, sleeps: when the condemned man, 
Who, when he opes his eyes, must shut them then. 
Again by death, although sad watch he keep; 
Doth practise dying by a little sleep: 
Thou at this midnight seest me." 

It must be, however, confessed of these 
writers, that if they are upon common subjects, 
often unnecessarily and unpoetically subtle; 
yet, where scholastic speculation can be pro- 
perly admitted, their copiousness and acuteness 
may justly be admired. What Cowley has 
written upon Hope shows an unequalled fer- 
tility of invention : 

" Hope, whose weak being ruin'd is. 

Alike if it succeed and if it miss; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound. 
And both the horns of fate's dilemma wound; 

Vain shadow I which dost vanish quite 

Both at friU noon and perfect night ! 

The stars have not a possibility 

Of blessing thee; 
If things then item their end we happT call, 
'Tis Hope is the most hopeless thing of alL 

Ho|>e, thou bold taster of delight. 

Who, whilst thou should'st but taste, derour'st 
it quite I 

Thou bring'st us an estate, yet leav'st us poor. 

By clogging it with legacies before I" 

To the following comparison of a man that 
travels and his wife that stays at home, with a 
pair of compasses, it may be doubted whether 
absurdity or ingenuity has the better claim: 

" Our two souls, therefore, which are 
Though I must go, endure not yet 
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A breach, but an ezpanuon, An exultation in his own happiness, or his 

If \hS G"iJ;,*4'^^^ ^' being unable to enjoy any satisfaction without 

Aa stiff twin oompaMes an two; making his friend Septimius a partner, pre- 

^i,«t.?'b«»rS:.?di'""' TiUled apon him to intn^ince hU mistren to 

And. though it in the centre dt, hi8 fellow student, which he did with all the 

Yet when the other for doth nwni gaiety of a man who found himself equally 

It leana and hearkens after it, v— ... . :^ r-2 j u* j i t» a au» 

And nows en»t as that oomes hcmie '^VVY ^ fnendship and love.— But this wa* 

Such wut thou be to me. who must an interview fatal to the peace of both; for 

■riX^^>:!^'SJT^^:^liX Septimiu. no «K>ner «tw her but he w» .mit 

And makes me end where I begun. "—(DovNE.) with an involuntary passion. He used every 

- „ ^, , .^ . X XL X effort, but in vain, to suppress desires at once 

In all these example, it is apparent that ^ i^p^jent and niyust. He retired to hi» 

whatever 1. improper or V1C10U8 18 produced by .^^nt in inexpressible agony; and the 

a Tolantwy deviation from nature >« pn«mt Motions of his mind in a short time be«me 

of something new and strai^e; and that the ^ gj ^y^^ ^^^ brought on a fever, which 

writers fail to give delight by their desire of ^^^^ physicians judged incurable. 

exciting admiration. »„,<,„ c<«*». ^""« ^■^^ '"»®™ Alcander watched him 

with all the anxiety of fondness, and brought 

his mistress to join in those amiable offices of 

friendship. The sagacity of the physicians, 

ALCAKDGR AND SEPTIMIUS. ^^ *•' means, soon discovered the sause of 

their patient s disorder; and Alcander, being 

BT OLiVEB GOLDSMITH. ' apprised of their discovery, at length extorted 

Athens, even long after the decline of the a confession from the reluctant dying lover. 
Koman empire, still continued the seat of It would but delay the narrative to descril>e 

learning, politeness, and wisdom. The em- the conflict between love and friendship in the 

perors and generals, who in these periods of breast of Alcander on this occasion; it is enough 

approaching ignorance still felt a passion for to say, that the Athenians were at this time 

science, from time to time added to its build- arrived at such refinement in morals, thai 

ings, or increased its professorships. Theo- every virtue was carried to excess. In short, 

doric, the Ostrogoth, was of the number: he forgetful of his own felicity, he gave up hi» 

repaired those schools which barbarity was suf- intended bride, in all her charms, to the 

fering to fall into decay, and continued those young Roman. They were married privately 

pensions to men of learning which avaricious by his connivance; and this unlooked-for 

governors had monopolized to themselves. change of fortune wrought as unexpected a 

In this city, and about this period, Alcandeir change in the constitution of the now happy 

and Septimius were fellow students together. Septimius. In a few days he was perfectly 

The one the most subtle reasoner of all the recovered, and set out with his fair partner for 

Lyceum ; the other the most eloquent speaker Home. Here, by an exertion of those talents 

in the Academic Grove. Mutual admiration of which he was so eminently possessed, he in 

soon begot an acquaintance, and a similitude a few years arrived at the highest dignities of 

of disposition made them perfect friends, the state, and was constituted the city judge, 

Their fortunes were nearly equal, their studies or pretor. 

the same, and they were natives of the two Meanwhile Alcander not only felt the pain 

most celebrated cities in the world ; for Alcan- of being separated from his friend and mistress, 

dcr was of Athens, Septimius came from Rome, but a prosecution was also commenced against 

In this mutual harmony they lived for him by the relations of Hypatia, for his having 
some time together, when Alcander, after basely given her up, as was sugg^ted, for 
passing the first part of his youth in the money. Neither his innocence of the crime 
indolence of philosophy, thought at length of laid to his charge, nor his eloquence in his 
entering into the busy world, and as a step own defence, was able to withstand the in- 
previous to this, placed his affections on fluence of a powerful party. He was cast, and 
Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty. Hypatia condemned to pay an enormous fine. Unable 
showed no dislike to his addresses. The day of to raise so large a sum at the time appointed, 
their intended nuptials was fixed, the previous his possessions were confiscated, himself strip- 
ceremonies were performed, and nothing now ped of the habit of freedom, exposed in the 
remained but her being conducted in triumph market-place, and sold as a slave to the high- 
to the apartment of the intended bridegroom, e^t bidder. 
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A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaser, 
Alcander, with some other companions of dis- 
tress, was carried into that region of desolation 
and sterility. His stated employment was to 
follow the herds of an imperious master; and 
his skill in hunting was all that was allowed 
him to supply a precarious subsistence. Con- 
demned to hopeless servitude, every morning 
waked him to a renewal of famine or toil, and 
every change of season served but to aggravate 
his unsheltered distress. Nothing but death 
or flight was left him, and almost certain 
death was the consequence of his attempting 
to flee. After some years of bondage, however, 
an opportunity of escaping ofiered: he em- 
braced it with ardour, and travelling by night, 
and lodging in caverns by day, to shorten a 
long story, he at last arrived in Rome. The 
day of Alcander's arrival Septimius sat in the 
forum administering justice; and hither our 
wanderer came, expecting to be instantly 
known and publicly acknowledged. Here he< 
stood the whole day among the crowd, watch- 
ing the eyes of the judge, and expecting to be 
taken notice of; but so much was he altered 
by a long succession of hardships, that he 
passed entirely without notice; and in the 
evening, when he was going up to the pretor's 
chair, he was brutally repulsed by the attend- 
ing lictors. The attention of the poor is 
generally driven from one ungrateful object to 
another; night coming on, he now found him- 
self under a necessity of seeking a place to lie 
in, and yet knew not where to apply. All 
emaciated and in rags as he was, none of the 
citizens would harbour so much wretchedness, 
and sleeping in the streets might be attended 
with interruption or danger: in shorty he was 
obliged to take up his lodging in one of the 
tombs without the city, the usual retreat of 
guilt, poverty, or despair. 

In this mansion of horror, laying his head 
upon an inverted urn, he forgot his miseries 
for a while in sleep; and virtue found on this 
flinty couch more ease than down can supply 
to the guilty. 

It was midnight when two robbers came to 
make this cave their retreat, but happening to 
disagree about the division of their plunder, 
one of them stabbed the other to the heart, 
and left him weltering in blood at the entrance. 
In these circumstances he was found next 
morning, and this naturally induced a further 
inquiry. The alarm was spread, the cave was 
examined, Alcander was found sleeping, and 
immediately apprehended and accused of rob- 
bery and murder. The circumstances against 
him were strong, and the wretchedness of his 



appearance confirmed suspicion. Misfortune 
and he were now so long acquainted, that he 
at last became regardless of life. He detested 
a world where he had found only ingratitude, 
falsehood, and cruelty, and was determined to 
make no defence. Thus, lowering with resolu- 
tion, he was dragged, bound with cords, before 
the tribunal of Septimius. The proofs were 
positive against him, and he ofiered nothing 
in his own vindication; the judge, therefore, 
was proceeding to doom him to a most cruel 
and ignominious death, when, as if illumined 
by a ray from heaven, he discovered, through 
all his misery, the features, though dim with 
sorrow, of his long-lost, loved Alcander. It is 
impossible to describe his joy and his pain on 
this strange occasion; happy in once more see- 
ing the person he most loved on earth, dis- 
tressed at finding him in such circumstances. 
Thus agitated by contending passions, he flew 
from his tribunal, and, falling on the neck 
of his dear benefactor, burst into an agony of 
distress. The attention of the multitude was 
soon, however, divided by another object. 
The robber who had been really gn^'^^y ^^^ 
apprehended selling his plunder, and, struck 
with a panic, confessed his crime. He waii 
brought bound to the same tribunal, and ac- 
quitted ever}' other person of any partnership 
in his guilt. Need the sequel be related? 
Alcander was acquitted, shared the friendship 
and the honours of his friend Septimius, 
lived afterwards in happiness and ease, and 
left it to be engraved on his tomb, that '* n» 
circumstances are so desperate which Provi- 
dence may not relieve." 

The Bte, 17S9. 



BARREN FAITH. 

I O, friend, we nurse in vain a icholar-faith, 
Though one that with its huaky logic feeds 
And latiBfies our intellectual needa ; 

How should this move to good or guard from acaithf 

Begot of Bohoolmen't subtleties alone 
It carries with it no awakening force. 
Life is not quickened by it in its course ; 

The head is ever cool ; the heart a stone. 

Buoh dead-«eed £uth is with no saving rife. 
It does not, cannot blossom into aught 
Of active goodness, is mere barren thought 

That never can become a law of life. 

Something the loiil demands on whJeh to thrivt ; 

If it is saved, it must be saved **t^r%:* 

WiLUAM CU' 
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[John Crawfoi-d Wilaon, bom at Mallow, Cork, 
Ireland. Poet, dramatist, aud miscellaueous writer. 
Ilia chief poetical works are : Tht VUlage Pearl ; BUu; 
FlighU to Fairyland: and Loai and Found, a pas- 
toral. Jonathan OldeJcer, or Leaves r'rwn the Dia>-y 
of a Commercial Traveller, is a series of sketches and 
tales which has passed through several editions. His 
most important dramas are OUaniUa and a stage Ter- 
sion of his poem Lost and Found. He has on several 
oocasious appeared with much soooees as a public reader 
of selections from his own works and those of other 
authors. " Mr. Wilson's style is animated and rapid : 
we have seldom read verses which breathe more earnestly 
the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of love. 
To the moral qualities which distinguish poets, Mr. 
Wilson may lay an undoubted claim. Genuine feeling 
is so infectious, that such a writer can hardly tell a 
plain and pathetic story to unsympathizing hearers." — 
Athentnan,] 



*' I must go Home to-day !" 

A golden beam 
Of daizllng sunlight streamed from heaven to earth ; 
Through clouds that seemed like polished sUver domes 
Of temples angel-built, or fairy towers 
Spotless and white, with sparkling minarets. 
Drifting like icebergs in a calm blue sea. 
The fiexy shaft ran down— down to a bed 
On which lay prone a little wasted form 
Of faded earth, firom which the struggling soul 
Yet panted to be firee. 

It was a girl — 
A little sickly girl lay on that bed- 
To whom God's sunbeam came. She saw the beam- 
But to her eye of faith 'twas not a beam — 
Twas a bright golden stair with myriad steps. 
All small— all suited to her tiny feet — 
And leading straight to Heaven. 

" I must go Home- 
Not a short holiday, my mother dear, 
IJke those I've had from school— from school to Home, 
And then from Home to school ; the Home so short, 
And, oh, the school so long ! but always Home ; 
And it will be to<lay— must be to-di^.'* 



** My darling is at Home !" the mother sobbed. 
As with a moistened feather she essayed 
To damp the parchM lips, round which the dews 
Shook from the wings of death thronged cold and clear. 
But in the eyes through which that spirit looked 
A soft denial shone ; and the small voice 
Pleaded in whispers to that mothez's heart, — 
"Oh I do not keep me here— let me go Home ; 
I'm very tired of earth— I long for Home ; 
I'm weak and ill, and only fit for Home — 
And such a Home, sweet mother t— there— 'tii there 1" 



She smiled within the sunbeam, and her hand. 
Like it, transparent seemed, as it was raised 
Pointing to Heaven. A Heaven not far away — 
But near ; so near—that e'en her dying smile 
Seemed not to herald night, but the bright d*wn 
Of an unclouded and eternal day. 

The mother felt, as kneeling by that bed 
She tended every want, and on her breast 
Pillowed the sufferer's head— that the fhtil shell 
The young worn mould encircled by her arms. 
Was crumbling fiist to dust— and that the wings 
Of a fi«ed angel would be heavenward spread 
When earth's last gyves fell off, and the last sigh 
Followed the sunbeam, sent to light her Homo. 

They caUed her "Lily"— Lilian was her name- 
But firom her birth she seemed so waze« white— 
So fisiry slight - so gentle and so pure, 
That to her father's mind she ever brought 
The image of that pale and fragile flower : 
And so he called her " Lily." Twas a texm 
In which endearment, tenderness, and hope 
Were all wreathed up ; the hope too often crosse d 
By Jealous fears, when some untoward breath 
Too roughly bent to earth the sickly flower. 
Leaving it drooping on its yielding stem. 

And there she lay at last,— almost in Heaven^ 
Of Time and of Eternity a part — 
A dying, living link, uniting those 
Who live to die— and die to ever live I 



Her eyes were dosed. Her mother thought she slept 
The sleep that wakes no more : but 'twas not so. 
A step was cm the stair^the Ikding eyes 
Opened again on earth— the wasted cheeks— 
Dimpled once more, as round the lips a smile 
Played like the shadow of a silver cloud 
Upon a sunlit stream. *' Mother I *tis he— 
'TIS fkthei's footstep— and so veiy kind — 
So thoughtful of his Lily, be has left 
His heavy boots below ; he pauses now — 
Clings to the rail, and sobs. I hear it aU I 
He fears I am gone Home. Go, mother dear ! 
Tell him I oould not go till he returned. 
I want to feel his kias upon my lips ; 
And take it up to Heaven." 

Another tob. 
And then a chidcing whisper firom without. 
"May I come in? If she isgone, say^'Na* 
Knot, say 'Yes.' Ill tread so very U^t— 
I shall not wake her, wifis. May I come in?** 



A fiiltering voice said, " Come I ** Tw«a Lily's TOtaC 
So he went in— a stalwart lusty man — 
A giant, with a tiny infimtTs heart. 
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Weeping big teun that would not be oontroUed. 
Oh I how he loved that child — how she loved him ! 
Teibothaooppoeite; her little aool 
Clinging round hia — a tendril round an oak — 
A lilj elearing to a rugged rock. 



He sat beside her bed, and in his hands 
Buried his streaming eyes. His soul rebelled : 
*' She had no right to die— to rive his heart ; 
Rob him and it, of all life's tenderest ties." 
He felt as he conld say, " Lily, lie there 
For ever dying ; but, oh ! never die 
'TU I die too." He thought not of his wife— 
She was his other self. She was himself ; 
But Lily was their cherished life of life— 
Of each and both a part— co grafted on. 
That, if removed, they must become once more 
Two bodies with two souls— no longer one, 
Their living link destroyed— not loving lesn. 
But singly loving -'twixt their hearts a gulf 
Unbridged by Lily's love ; — a love so pure 
That not a taint of selfishness was near ; 
All this he felt, and on the ftiture looked 
As on a desolation. 

Lily spoke— 
Or whispered rather— but a thunder peal 
Would less affect him than her sinldng tones : 
" Raise me, dear fitther ; take me to your breast- 
Toor broad kind breast, so f\ill of love for me — 
Twill rest me on my road— 'tis half-way Home 1 



And then he rose, and round her wasted form 

His brawny arms before whose mighty strength 

The maaive anvil quivered, as his hands 

Swung high the ponderous sledge— or in whose gripe 

The fleiy steed stood conquered and subdued 

Closed, as the breath of heaven, or Ood'e own love, 
So lightly, softly, gently, hemmed they in 
The little dying child. Then there he sat. 
Her face upon his breast, and on his knee 
Her tearless mother's head ; ftnr all her tears 
Were inly wept, dropping like molten lead 
Upon her breaking heart. 

Fkr in the west 
Long waves of crimson clouds stretched o'er the hills ; 
And through those clouds, as in a sea of blood. 
The sun sank slowly down. Ere his last ray 
Glanced upwards ftom the earth, the fkther felt 
His Lily lift her head— oelestial light 
Beamed ftom her ^es, as for the last embrace, 
She to her mother turned, and then to him : 
"They beckon me," she said; "I come! I cornel" 
Around his neok she twined her feded arms. 
Rising obedient to her heavenly call ; 
Again he pressed her lips, but in the kiss 
Her sool, enfrandiised. bounded from its thraU ; 
Its emmbling fetters drooped upon his heart— 
The angel was at Home I 



THE ROOKS RETURNING TO THEIR 

NESTS. 

[The Bkv. Gilbert White (17^0-1793) published a 
series of letters addressed by him to Pennant and Dainee 
Harrington, descriptive of the natural objects and ap- 
pearances of the parish of Selbome in Uampehire. 
White was rector of this parish, and had spent in it the 
greater part of his life, engaged in literary occupations 
and the study of nature. His minute and interesting 
facts, the entire devotion of the amiable author to hie 
subject, and the easy elegance and simplicity of his style, 
render " WhiWi Hi»tory^* a universal favourite— eome> 
thing like Izaak Walton's book on Angling, which all 
admire, and hundreds have endeavoured to copy. The 
retired naturalist was too AiU of facts and observations 
to have room for sentimental writing, yet in sentences 
like the following — however humble be the theme— we 
may trace no common power of picturesque painting : ] 

The evening proceedings and manoeuvreH 
of the rooks are curious and amusing in the 
autumn. Just before dusk, they return in 
long strings from the foraging of the daj^ 
and rendezvous by thousands over Selbome 
down, where they wheel round in the air, 
and sport and dive in a playful manner, all 
the while exerting their voices, and making 
a loud cawing, which, being blended and 
softened by the distance that we at the vil- 
lage are below them, becomes a confused 
noise or chiding ; or rather a pleasing mur- 
mur, very engaging to the imagination, and 
not unlike the cry of a pack of hounds in 
hollow echoing woods, or the rushing of the 
winds in tall trees, or the tumbling of the tide 
upon a pebbly shore. When this ceremony i» 
over, with the last gleam of day they retire 
for the night to the deep beechen woods of 
Tisted and Ropley. We remember a little- 
girl, who, as she was going to bed, used to 
remark on such an occurrence, in the true 
spirit of physico-theology, that the rooks 
were saying their prayers ; and yet this 
child was much too young to be aware that 
the Scriptures have said of the Deity,, 
that " he feedeth the ravens who call upou 
him." 



A CAT ADOPTING YOUNG SQUIR- 

RELS. 

A boy has taken three little young squir- 
rels in their nest, or dreify as it is callea in 
these parts. These small creatures he put 
under the care of a cat who had lately lost 
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her kittens, and finds that she nurses and 
suckles them with the same assiduity and 
affection as if they were her own offspring. 
This circumstance corroborates my suspi- 
cion that the mention of exposed and ae- 
serted children being nurtured by female 
beasts of prey who had lost their young, 
may not oe so improbable an incident as 
many have supposed ; and therefore may 
be a justification of those authors who have 
gravely mentioned what some have deemed 
to be a wild and improbable story. 

So many people went to see the little 
nquirrels suckled by a cat, that the foster 
mother became jealous of her charge, and 
in pain for their safety, and therefore hid 
them over the ceiling, where one died. 
This circumstance shows her affection for 
these foundlings, and that she supposes the 
saoirrels to be her own young. Thus hens, 
wnen they have hatched aucklings, are 
equally attached to them as if they were 

their own chickens. 

UiLBBST White. 



danger, betake themselves to their own ele* 
ment, the water, where amidst large lakes 
and pools, like ships riding at anchor, they 
float the whole night long in peace and se- 
curity. 

Gilbert White. 



NIGHT HABITS OF POULTRY. 

The earnest and early propensity of the 
^linse to roost on high is very obiservable 
and discovers a strong dread impressed on 
their spirits respecting vermin that may 
annoy Uiem on the ground during the hours 
of darkness. Hence, poultry, if left to them- 
selves and not housea, will perch the winter 
through on yew-trees and fir-trees; and 
turkeys and guinea-fowh, heavy as they are, 
get up into apple-trees. Pheasants also, in 
the woods, sleep on trees to avoid foxes *, 
while pea-fowls climb to the tops of the high- 
est trees round their owner's house for se- 
curity, let the weather be ever so cgld or 
blowing. Partridges, it is true, roost on 
the ground, not having the faculty of perch- 
ing ; but then the same fear prevails in their 
minds ; for through apprehensions from 
pole-cats and stoats, they never trust them- 
selves to coverts, but nestle together in the 
midst of large fields, far removed from 
hedges and coppices, which they love to 
haunt in the day, and where at that season 
they can skulk more secure from the ravages 
of rapacious birds. 

As to ducks and geese, their awkward 
splay-web feet forbid them to settle on trees : 
they therefore, in the hours of darkness ana 



SIGHS FOR REST. 

[EwALD CHKiflTiAN VON Klbut. Born in 1715, Mt 
Zeblin, PemerioA ; died in 1750, fh>m a wound it^eired 
at the battle of Kunendorf. He has been called **th6 
German Thomaon,** fh>m having imitated ** The Sea- 
tons " im his poem, ** Spring/*] 

silver brook, my leisure's early soother, 
When wilt thoa murmur lullabies again ? 

When shall I traoa thy sliding smooth and smoother^ 
While kingftshers along thy reeds eomplain ? 

Afitr from thee, with care and toil oppressed. 

Thy image still can calm my troubled breast 

ye fair groves and odorous violet valleys, 
Oirt with a garland blue of hills around ; 

Thou quiet lake, where, when Aurora sallies, 
Her golden tressfs seem to sweep the ground : 

Soft mossy turf, on which I wont to stray. 

For me no longer bloom thy flowerets gay. 

Thou, who behind the linden's fragrant boughs, 
Would'st lurk to hear me blow the mellow flutei. 

Speak, Echo, shall I never know repose? 
Must every muse I wooed henceforth be mute ? 

lluw oft, while, pleased, in the thick shade 1 liqr, 

Doris I named, and Doris thou wouldst say ! 

Far now are fled the pleasures once so dear, 
Thy welcome words no longer meet my calls. 

No sympathetic tone assails the ear, 
Death ftt>m a thousand mouths of iron bawls : 

There brook and meadow harmless Joys bestow. 

Here grows but danger, and here flows but woe. 

As when the chilly winds of March arise. 
And whirl the howling dust in eddies swift, 

Tlie sunbeams wither in the dimmer skies, 
O'er the young ears the sand and pebbles drift ; 

So the war rages, and the furious forces 

The air with smoke bespread, the fleld with corses. 

The vineyard bleeds, and trampled is the com. 
Orchards but heat the kettles of the camp. 

Her youthful friend the bride beholds, forlorn. 
Crushed like a flower beneath the horse's tramp: 

Vain is her shower of tears that bathes the dead. 

As dews on roses plucked and soon to fkde. 



8CARR0N*S DESCRIPTION OF HIMSELF. 
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Then diet a child ; his aid the fkther londi, 
But writhing falls by random bullets battered ; 

l¥ith his last breath the boy to Ck>d caminends, 
Nor knows that both by the same blow wore shat- 
tered: 

So Boreas, when he stirs his mighty wings, 

The blooming hop, and its supportance, flings. 



Like the fond lover, whose too dazaling flame 
Forbids him to discern, ye*re mocked by fkte. 

If fortune give me neither wealth nor flune. 
At least I do not grudge them to the great 

A heart at ease, a home where friends resort, 

I would not change for tinsel, or for court 

Thou best of carpets, spread thee at my feet I 
Meadow, brook, reeds, beside you let me dwell I 

<ioldis but saad, not worth theee murmurs sweet; 
Thele branchy shades all palac**roofii excel. 

Mlien of your hills my wandering visions dream 

The world's as little to me as they seem. 



f 



fiCARRON'S DESCRIPTION OF HIM- 

SELF. 

[Paul Scabbon, bom in Paris in 1610, was of no- 
l>le descent and was at flrst destined for the church, but 
lie »pent his youth in dissipations and was finally 
•d(>priTedoftheuse of his legs by paralysis. He then 
took up literature as a profession and soon became noted 
for his talent for bi^lesque. In 1662 he married Fran- 
<,H»ise d*Aubign^, afterwards liadame Maintenon, and 
their house was a rendezrous for all the Parisian wits. 
All his friends were taxed by his requests for money, 
in pressing which he had no delicacy. He wrote 
Th§ Scholar of Satamanea, 2Vavetl|r of the JEkeid, and 
(Vmtio Bomanct^ besides some burlesque comedies, 
witty tales and uumeroui verses. He died in 1660. 
Our extract is the Introduction to the 'H/omic Bo> 
auance.**] 

Reader, jou who have never seen me, and 
who perhaps trouble yourself very little 
about me — for there is not much to be gain- 
ed by seeing a person made like me — know 
that I should not be anxious that you should 
fiee me, if I had not learned that some face- 
tious wits make themselves merry at the ex- 
])ense of my misfortunes, and depict me 
us quite different from what I am. Some 
f^ay that I am a cripple in a bowl ; others, 
that I have no thigns, and that I am put on 
the table in a box, where I chatter like a 
winking magpie ; and others that my hat is 
fastened to a cord that^s attached to a pul- 



ley, and that I raise and lower it to salute 
those who come to see me. I think I ou^ht, 
in conscience, to prevent them from telOng 
any more lies ... I would have had my- 
self well painted, if any painter had dared 
to undertake it In default of the painting, 
I intend to tell you as nearly as I can what 
sort of a fellow I am. 

I have left thirty years behind me. If I 
et to forty, I shall add many pains to those 

have already suffered for eight or nine 
years. I have had a good figure, though 
short My illness has snortened it by a good 
foot. My head is rather large for my height. 
I have a pretty full face for my meagre body ; 
hair enough not to need a wig ; I have many 
white ones in spite of the proverb ; pretty 
good sight* though my eyei are rather large : 
they are blue ; one is more deeply set than 
the other, on the side that I bend my head. 
I have a nose of tolerably good shape. My 
teeth, which used to be squares of pearl, are 
of the colour of wood, and will soon be the 
colour of slate. I have lost one and a half 
on the left side, and two-and-a-half on the 
right, and two are a little chipped. My 
legs and my thighs formed at nrst an ob- 
tuse angle, and then a right angle, and at 
last an acute angle. >^ thighs and my 
body made another : and my head bending 
down on my chest, I am pretty much like 
a Z. My arms are shortened as well as my 
legs, ana my fingers as well as my arms. 
In fact, I am an epitome of human misery. 
That's pretty nearly how I look. 

Since I am in such a fair way, I will tell you 
something of mj temper. Besides, this 
introduction is wntten just to make the book 
bigger, at the request of the bookseller, who 
is afraid he will not get back the expenses 
of printing, but for that it would be of no 
use, just like a good many others. But it 
is no new thing to commit folly out of good 
nature, besides those that one does on one's 
own account. 

I have always been rather passionate, 
rather fond of goo<l things, and rather idle. 
I often call my valet a fool, and soon after, 
sir. I hate nobody ; Ood send they may treat 
me the same. I am very comfortable when 
I have any money, and should be still 
more comfortable if I had my health. I 
enjoy myself very well in company. I am 
very content when I am alone. I bear my 
troubles pretty patiently. 

But it seems to me that my introduction 
is long enough, and that it is time for me 
to make an ena. 
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THE BATTLE OF MT. VESUVIUS. 



THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD. 

[Tho following ode, by Theodoks 0* Hara, formed 
a part of the ceremonies at the dedication of the moun- 
loent to the soldiers of Kentockj who fell in the war 
with Mexico.] 

The muffled drum's sad roll has beat 

The eoldier's last tattoo ; 
No more on life's parade shall meet 

TItat brave and fallen few. 
On Fame*s eternal camping-ground 

Their silent tents are spread. 
And Glory gnards with solemn ruiind 

The bivouac of the dead. 

No rumor of the foe's advance 

Now swells upon the wiud. 
No troubled thought at midnight haunte 

Of loved ones left behind ; 
No ritlon of the morrow's strife 

The warrior's dream alarm- ; 
No braying horn nor screaming life 

At dawn shall call to arms. 

Their shivered swords are red with rust, 

Their plumed heads are bowed. 
Their haughty banner trailed in dust. 

Is now their martial shroud — 
And plenteous funeral tears have waahed 

The red stains ftrom each brow, 
And the proud forms by battle gashed 

Are free from anguish now. 

The neighing troop, the flashing blade. 

The bugle's stirring blast. 
The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 

The din and shout are passed — 
Nor War's wild note, nor Glory's |ieal 

Shall thrill with fierce delight. 
Those breasts that never more may feel 

The rapture of the fight. 

Like the fierce northern hurricane 

That sweeps his great plateau. 
Unshed with the triumph yet to K*^ii), 

Game down the serried foe — 
Who heard the ttiunder of the f ruy 

Break o'er the field beneath, 
Knew well the watchword of that day 

Was Victory or Death. 

Full many a moth er's breath has Hwept 

O' er Angostura's plain. 
And long the pitying sky has wept 

Above its mouldered slain. 
The raven's scream or eagle's fli;?ht. 

Or shepherd's pensive lay, 
Alone now wake each solemn height 

That frowned o'er tliat dreafl fray. 



Sons of the dark and bloody ground, 

Ye must not slumber there, 
Where stranger steps and tungue« reeouod 

Along the heedless air ; 
Your own proud land's heroic soil 

Shall be your fitter grave ; 
She claims frt>m war its richest jp'>il— 

The ashes of her brave. 

Thus 'neath their parent turf they rejit, 

Far from the gory field. 
Borne to a Spartan mother's breast 

On many a bloody shield. 
The sunshine of their native sky 

Smiles softly on them here. 
And kindred «yes and hearts watch by 

The hero's sepulchre. 

Best on, embalmed and sainted dead I 

Dear as the blood }-e gave, 
No impious footsteps here shall tread 

The herbage of your grave ; 
Nor shall your glory be forgot 

While Fame her record keeps. 
Or Honour fioints the hallowed spot 

Where Valor proudly sleeps. 

Yon marble minstrel's voiceless stone 

In deathless song shall tell. 
When many a vanished year has flown. 

The story how ye fell ; 
Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter's blight. 

Nor time's ramorseless doom. 
Can dim one ray of holy light 

That filds your glorious t jmb. 



THE BATTLE OF MOUNT VESU^ 

VIUS. 

A VICTORY TO WHICH ROME OWED HER COlf- 
QUEST OF THE WORLD. 

[Thomas Arnold, d. d., the eminent educator an<f 
historian, was bom at Gowes, Isle of Wig^t, June l:<, 
1795. He was educated at Oxford, in which University 
he subsequently became regius professor of history. 
As bead-master of Bugby school. Dr. Arnold wMded 
a vast and beneficent influence. His chief literary work 
— left incomplete, — is a Hittorp of Bom«, fh>m whidi we^ 
offer a quotation. Dean Stanley says : ** His [Dr. Ar- 
nold's] greatness did not consist in the pre-eminenc«> ^ 
any single quality, but in several remarkable powen^ 
thoroughly leavened and pervaded by an ever^ncrv^s- 
ing moral nobleness.*' He died June 12, I8tt, leaving, 
two sons, one of whom is the distinguished poet, Mat- 
thew Arnold.] 

When the Latins sent their two pnetoni 
as ambassadors to Rome, it is evident that 
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no active warfare could be going on in 
Campania. Latin garrisons had probably 
wintered there to repel plundering parties 
of the Samnites ; and the Latin army would 
march thither as soon as the season for 
military operations arrived, to renew their 
invasion of Samnium. No expectation 
seems to have been entertained that their 
proposal of an equal union would be an- 
swered by an immediate declaration of war. 
Certain it is that the breach of the old al- 
liance was far more to be charged on the 
Romans than on them *, for the Romans had 
deserted them in the midst of a war jointly 
undertaken by the two nations, and had 
made peace with the common enemy ; and 
the Campanians, who had originally joined 
the alliance to obtain protection against the 
Samnites, had no choice but to follow the 
Latins, as from them alone was that protec- 
tion now to be hoped for. But the oppor- 
tunity was tempting, and the Romans, tak- 
ing advantage of the earliness of the season, 
when the Latins might scarcely be prepared 
for active operations, hastily declared war, 
and dispatched both consuls with two 
consular armies, not by the direct road into 
Campania by Tarracina or by the Liras, 
but by a circuitous route at the back of 
their enemies' country, through tlie terri- 
tory of the Marsians and Pelignians into 
Samnium. There the consuls were joined 
by the Samnite army ; and their combined 
forces then descended from the mountains 
of Samnium, and encamped in presence of 
the enemy on the plain of Capua, with a 
retreat open into the country of the Sam- 
nites on their rear, but with the whole 
army and territory of the hostile confederacy 
interposed between them and Rome. 

Wnile the Romans and Latins lay here 
over against each other, the consuls issued 
an order strictly forbidding all irregular 
skirmishing, or single encounters with the 
enemy. They wished to prevent the c(mfu- 
sion which might arise in chance combats 
between two parties alike in arms and in 
language : perhaps also they wished to 
stop all intercourse with the Latins, lest the 
enemy should discover their real strength, 
or lest old feelings of kindness should re- 
vive in the soldiert' minds, and they should 
begin to ask whether they had any sufficient 
<rrounds of quarrel. It was on this occa- 
sion that T. Manlius, the consul's son, was 
challenged by Geminus Metius, of Tuscu- 
Mm, and, heedless of the order of the gen- 
erals, he accepted the challenge and slew 



his antagonist. The young man returned 
in triumph to the camp, and laid his spoils 
at his father's feet ; but the consul, turning 
away from him, immediately summoned the 
soldiers to the prsetorium, and ordered his 
son to be beheaded before them. All were 
struck with horror at the sight, and the 
younger soldiers, from a natural sympathy 
with youth and courage, regarded the con- 
sul with abhorrence to the latest hour of 
his life ; but fear and respect were mingled 
with their abhorrence, and strict obedience, 
enforced by so dreadful an example, was 
felt by all to be indispensable. 

The stories which we are obliged to fol- 
low, shifting their scene as rapidly and un- 
connectedly as our old drama, transport 
the two armies without a word of explana- 
tion from the neighborhood of Capua to the 
foot of Mount Vesuvius, where, on the road 
which led to Veseris, according to their own 
way of expressing it, the decisive battle 
was fought 

He who had been present at the last 
council held by the Roman generals before 
they parted to tiike their respective stations 
in the line, might have seen that having 
planned for the coming battle all that skill 
and ability could devise, they were ready to 
dare all thjit the most heroic courage could 
do or suffer : the aruspices had been con- 
sulted as to the import of the signs given 
by the entrails of the sacrifice; their an- 
swer had been made known to the princi- 
pal officers of the army ; and with it the 
determination of the consuls, that, on 
whichever side of the battle the Romanes 
should first begin to give ground, the con- 
sul who commanded m that quarter should 
forthwith devote himself, and the hosts of 
the enemy with himself, to the gods of death 
and to the grave : ** for fate," said they, " re- 
quires the sacrifice of a general from one 
party, and of an army from the other ; one 
of us, therefore, will be the general that 
shall perish, that the army which is to per- 
ish also may not be ours, but the army of 
the Latins." 

We have seen that the arms and tactic<( 
of both armies were precisely similar. In 
each there were two grand divisions, th( 
first forming the ordinary line of battle, and 
the second the reserve ; the latter being, in 
point of numbers, considerably the strongest. 
The first division, however, was subdivided 
into two equal parts, the fi of which, 
known by the name of the xli coU' 

sisted of light and heavy an 
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fight nor fly, nearly three-fourths of the 
Latins were Killed or taken. 

How far the Samnites contributed to this 
victory ; whether they, after having beaten 
the Volscians and Campaniani, threatened 
the flank of the Latins at the moment of the 
last charge of the Roman veterans, there 
was no Samnite historian to tell, and no 
Roman annalist would tell truly. Nor need 
we wonder at this ; for if we had only cer- 
tain English accounts of the battle ot Wa- 
terloo, who would know that the Prussians 
had any efiectual share in that day's vic- 
tory? 

If the importance of a battle be a just 
reason for dwelling upon it in detail, then I 
may be excused for having described mi- 
nutely this great action between the Romans 
And Latins under Mount Vesuvius ; for to 
their victory on that day, securing to them 
forever the alliance of Latium, the Romans 
owed their conquest of the world. 



THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 

[WiLUAM Cecil, Lord Burleioh. Bom 1520 ; died 
1508. He WM one of the fkroritee of Queen Klizabeth 
«nd for forty years ber secretary of state. His charac- 
teristics as a minister are reflected in bis solo literary 
Itroduction, PrecfpU or Dirtctiona /or the Well Orderimg of 
•a Mam'e l^e, from which we quote.] 

When it shall please Ood to bring thee to 
man's estate, use great providence and cir- 
cumspection in choosmg thy wife. For 
from thence will spring all thy future good 
or evil. And it is an action of life like unto 
A stratagem of war, wherein a man can err 
but once. If thy estate be good, match near 
home and at leisure ; if weak, far off and 
•quickly. Inquire diligently of her disposi- 
tion, and how her parents have been inclined 
in their youth. Let her not be poor, how 
generous soever. For a man can buy noth- 
ing in the market with gentility. Nor choose 
» base and uncomely creature altogether for 
wealth ; for it will cause contempt m others, 
and loathing in thee. Neither make choice 
of a dwarf, or a fool ; for, by the one thou 
shalt beget a race of pigmies; the other 
will be thy continual disgrace, and it will 
yirke thee to hear her talk. For thou shalt 
find it, to thy great grief, that there is noth- 
ing more fulsome than a she-fool. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

And touching the guiding of thy house, 



let thy hospitality be moderate, and, accord- 
ing to the means of thy estate, rather plenti- 
ful than sparing, but not costly. For I 
never knew any man grow poor by keeping 
an orderly table. But some consume them- 
selves through secret vices, and their hospi- 
tality bears the blame. But banish swinish 
drunkards out of thine house, which is a vice 
impairing health, consuming much, and 
makes no show. I never heard praise as- 
cribed to the drunkard, but for tlie well- 
bearing of his drink ; which is a better com- 
mendation for a brewer's horse or a dray- 
man, than for either a gentleman or a 
serving-man. Beware thou spend not above 
three of four parts of thy revenues; nor 
above a third part of that m thy house. For 
the other two parts will do no more than 
defray thy extraordinaries, which always 
surmount the ordinary by much ; otherwise 
thou shalt live like a rich beggar, in con- 
tinual want. And the needy man can 
never live happily nor contentedly. For 
every disaster makes him ready to mortgage 
or sell. And that gentleman who sells an 
acre of land, sells an ounce of credit For 
gentility is nothing else but ancient riches. 
So that if the foundation shall at any time 
sink, the building must needs follow. 



PRECEDENCE. 

Tis first the true and then the beaoti^il, 
Not first the beautiful and then the true ; 

Firat the wild moor, with ruck and reed and pool. 
Then the gay garden, rich in scent and hue. 

'Tis first the good and then the.beautiftil,— 
Not first the beautlftil and then the good ; 

Finit the rough seed, sown in the rougher soil, 
Then the flower-blossom, or the branching wood. 

Kot first the glad and then the sorrowftil, — 
But firift the sorrowful, and then the glad ; 

Tears for a day, — for earth of tean is full. 
Then we forget that we were ever sad. 

Not first the bright, and after that the dark,— 
But first the dark, and after that the bright ; 

First the thick cloud, and tlien the rainbow^t are. 
First the dark g^re, then resnrrection-llgfat 



*Tis first the night,— stem night of stoim and 
Long night of heaTy doiids and vdled ikiai ; 

Then the tax sparicle of the MornlBf^ilar, 
That bids the saints awake and 4«WB 
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LORNA DOONE. 



LORNA DOONE. 

[Biduurd Doddridge BUckmore, boin at Longworth. 
Berkihire, 1825. The aun of a clei^gmuui, and the 
dfltoatMUnt of an <Ad North Dotoo fiuniljr. and of the 
Mlebratad Dr. Doddildge ; oducated at Ezetar Collegia 
Ozibrd, and called to the bar, bat did not piactiee. 
His ohiflf poetical works MX9:—Poemi bf MdeaUer: 
S/mUia: The BmgU of the Black Sea; Kadiska; The 
Fate qf FranUin; and the Qt'trgiea of Virgil, trans* 
lated into heroio couplets. His dotcIs are:— Cia/xi 
VaMgkean: Cradoek NowtU, a tale of the New Forest; 
Zoma i)ooiw(pablished byH, Low. Manton, 4e Co.); and 
the ifo^d of 8ker, which origiiialljr appeared in Mado- 
woottt Magazine. The Times says of Ur. Blaokmore : 
"His daseripiioDS are wonderftilljr ririd and natnial. 
His pages are brightened eTerywhere with great horn- 
our; the quaint dry tarns of thooght remind you ocoa* 
sionaUj of Fielding."] 

[The Doones of Bagworthy Forest were a 
band of oatlawg who, in the troublouB times of 
the seTenteenth centory, contrived for years to 
defy Uw and order. They were a stalwart 
race, the terror of the country round, and no 
outsider would venture into their wild retreat. 
Itoma — a beautiful and charming g^rl — was 
brought up amongst these men ; but she was 
shielded from their brutality by the chief. Sir 
Ensor Doone (whose grandchild she believed 
herself to be), and by the Counsellor — ^the cun- 
ning adviser of the band. The latter protected 
her because he knew that she was not a Doone 
at all, but the heiress of vast wealth, which he 
hoped to share by uniting her to his son. Car- 
ver Doone. Lomo, however, loved, and was 
devotedly loved by John Ridd, an honest yeo- 
man, of herculean frame, whose father had 
been slain by the Doones. During " the Great 
Winter" when snow fell for weeks, old Sir 
Ensor died, and Loma was placed in sad peril. 
John Ridd himself tells the stor}*.] 

When I started on my road across the hilln 
and valleys (which now were pretty much alike), 
the utmost I could hope to do was to gain the 
crest of hills, and look into the Doone Qlen. 
Henoe I might at least descry whether Ijoma 
still was safe, by the six nests still remaining 
(a signal arranged by the lovers), and the view 
of the Captain's house. When I was come to 
the open country, far beyond the sheltered 
homestead, and in the full brunt of the wind, 
the keen blast of the cold broke on me, and 
the mighty breadth of snow. Moor and high- 
land, field and common, cliff and vale, and 
watercourse, over all the rolling folds of misty 
white were flung. There was nothing square 
or jagged left, there was nothing perpendicular; 
all the rugged lines were eased, and all the 
breaches smoothly filled. Curves, and mounds, 



and rounded heavings took the place of rock: 
and stump ; and all the country looked as if x 
woman's hand had been on it 

Through the sparkling breadth of white,, 
which seemed to glance my eyes away, and 
past the humps of laden trees, bowing their 
backs like a woodman, 1 contrived to get along, 
half sliding and half walking, in places where 
a plain-shodden man must have sunk, and 
waited freezing, till the thaw should come to- 
him. For although there had been such violent 
frost every night upon the snow, the snow itself 
having never thawed even for an hour, had 
never coated over. Hence it was as soft and 
light as if all had fallen yesterday. In places- 
where no drift had been, but rather off than on 
to them, three feet was the least of depth; but 
where the wind had chased it round, or any 
draught led like a funnel, or anything opposed 
it, there you might very safely say that it ran 
up to twenty feet, or thirty, or even fifty, and 
I believe sometimes a hundred. 

At last I got to my spy-hill (as I had begun 
to call it), although I never should have known 
it but for what it looked on. And even to> 
know this last again required all the eyes of 
love, spever sharp and vigilant For all tlie^ 
beautiful Olen Doone (shaped from out the 
mountains, as if on purpose for the Doones, 
and looking in the summer-time like a sharp- 
cut vase of g^reen) now was besnowed half up> 
the sides, and at either end so, that it was- 
more like the white basins wherein we boil 
plum-puddings. Not a patch of grass was- 
there, not a black branch of a tree : all was 
white ; and the little river flowed beneath an 
arch of snow, if it managed to flow at all. 

Now this was a great surprise to me ; not- 
only because I believed Glen Doone to be a 
place outside all frost, but also because I 
thought perhaps that it was quite impossible^ 
to be cold near Lomo. And now it struck me- 
all at once that perhaps her ewer was frozen 
(as mine had been for the last three weeks, re- 
quiring embers around it), and perhaps her 
window would not shut, any more than mine- 
would; and perhaps she wanted blankets. ThU 
idea worked me up to such a chill of sympathy, 
that seeing no Doones now about, and doubting 
if any guns would go off in this state of the 
weather, and knowing that no man could catch 
me up (except with shoes like mine), I even 
resolved to slide the cliflls, and bravely go to 
Loma. 

It helped me much in this resolve, that the- 
snow came on again, thick enough to blind a. 
roan who had not spent his time among it, a^ 
I had done now for days and days. There- 
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fore I took my neatsfoot oil, which now was 
<;logged like houey, and rubbed it hard into my 
leg-joints, so far as I could reach them. And 
then I set my back and elbows well against a 
«now-drift, hanging far adown the cliff, and 
laying some of the Lord's Prayer, threw my- 
relf on Providence. Before there was time to 
think or dream, I landed very beautifully upon 
a ridge of run-up snow in a quiet comer. My 
good shoes, or boots, preserved me from going 
far beneath it ; though one of them was sadly 
-strained, where a grub had gnawed the ash, 
In the early summer time. Having set myself 
aright, and being in good spirits, I made boldly 
4icro8S the valley (where the snow was furrowed 
hard), being now afraid of nobody. 

If Loma had looked out of the window, she 
would not have known roe, with those boots 
upon my feet, and a well-cleaned sheepskin 
•over me, bearing my own (J.R.) in red, just 
between my shoulders, but covered now in 
«now-flakes. The house was partly drifted up, 
though not so much as ours was ; and I crossed 
the little stream almost without knowing 
that it was under me. At first, being pretty 
«afc against interference from the other huts, 
by virtue of the blinding snow and the diffi- 
culty of walking, I examined all the windows; 
but these were coated so with ice, like ferns 
and flowers and dazzling stars, that no one 
could so much as guess what might be inside 
•of them. Moreover I was afraid of prying 
narrowly into them, as it was not a proper 
thing where a maiden might be: only I wanted 
to know just this, whether she were there or 
not. 

Taking nothing by this movement, I was 
forced, much against my will, to venture to 
the door and knock, in a hesitating manner, 
not being sure but what my answer might be 
the mouth of a carbine. However it was not 
so, for I heard a pattering of feet and a whis- 
pering going on, and then a shrill voice through 
the keyhole, asking, " Who's there?" 

" Only me, John Ridd,*' I answered ; upon 
which I heard a little laughter, and a little 
sobbing, or something that was like it ; and 
then the door was opened about a couple of 
inches, with a bar behind it still; and then the 
little voice went on, — 

" Put thy finger in, young man, with the 
old ring on it. But mind thee, if it be the 
wrong one, thou shalt never draw it back 
again." 

Laughing at Gwenny's mighty threat, I 
showed my finger in the opening: upon which 
ahe let me in, and barred the door again like 
lightning. 



'' What is the meaning of all this, Gwenny?'* 
I asked, as I slipped about on the floor, for I 
could not stand there firmly with my g^reat 
snow-shoes on. 

" Maning enough, and bad maning too," 
the Cornish girl made answer. *' Us be shut 
in here, and starving, and durstn't let anybody 
in upon us. I wish thou wer't good to ate, 
young man : I could manage most of thee." 

I was so frightened by her eyes, full of wolf- 
ish hunger, that I could only say, "Good God!" 
having never seen the like before. Then drew 
I forth a large piece of bread, which I had 
brought in case of accidents, and placed it in 
her hands. She leaped at it, as a starving dog 
leaps at sight of his supper, and she set her 
teeth in it, and then withheld it from her lips, 
with something very like an oath at her own 
vile greediness ; and then away round the cor- 
ner with it, no doubt for her young mistress. 
I meanwhile was occupied, to the best of my 
ability, in taking my snow-shoes off, yet won- 
dering much within myself why Loma did not 
come to me. 

But presently I knew the cause, for Gwenny 
called me, and I ran, and found my darling 
quite unable to say so much as, " John, how 
are you?" Between the hunger, and the cold, 
and the excitement of my coming, she had 
fainted away, and lay back on a chair, as 
white as the snow around us. In betwixt her 
delicate lips, Gwenny was thrusting with all 
her strength the hard brown crust of the rye- 
bread, which she had snatched from me so. 

"Get water, or get snow," I said; "don't 
you know what fainting is, you very stupid 
chUd?" 

"Kever heered on it, in Camwall," she 
answered, trusting still to the bread : " be an 
the same as bleeding?" 

" It will be directly, if you go on squeezing 
away with that crast so. Eat a piece ; I have 
got some more. Leave my darling now to 



me. 



»> 



Hearing that I had some more, the starving 
g^rl could resist no longer, but tore it in two, 
and had swallowed half before I had coaxed 
my Loma back to sense, and hope, and joy, 
and love. 

" I never expected to see you again. I had 
made up my mind to die, John; and to die 
without your knowing it." 

As I repelled this fearful thought in a man- 
ner highly fortifying, the tender hue flowed 
back again into her famished cheeks and lipa, 
and a softer brilliance glistened from the depth 
of her dark eyes. She gave me one little 
shrunken hand, and I oonldnothelpa tear for it. 
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that was ever born, however much of a Carver, 
might vie with our Annie for mince-meat. 

Now while we sat, reflecting much, and 
talking a good deal more, in spite of all the 
cold, — ^for I never was in a hurry to go, when 
I had Loma with me, — she said, in her silvery 
voice, which always led me so along, as if I 
were slave to a beautiful bell, — 

"Now, John, we are wasting time, dear. 
You have praised my hair, till it curls with 
pride, and my eyes till you cannot see them, 
even if they are brown diamonds, which I have 
heard for the fiftieth time at least ; though I 
never saw such a jewel. Don't you think that 
it is high time to put on your snow-shoes, 
John?" 

" Certainly not,*' I answered, " till we have 
settled something more. I was so cold, when 
I came in ; and now I am as warm as a cricket. 
And so are you, you lively soul; though you 
are not upon my hearth yet." 

"Remember, John," said Loma, nestling 
for a moment to me; "the severity of the 
weather makes a great difference between us. 
And you must never take advantage." 

"I quite understand all that, dear. And 
the harder it freezes the better, while that 
understanding continues. Now do try to be 
serious. " 

"I try to be serious! And I have been 
trying fifty times, and could not bring you to 
it, John? Although I am sure the situation, 
as the Counsellor always says, at the begin- 
ning of a speech, the situation, to say the 
least, is serious enough for anything. Come, 
Qwenny, imitate him." 

Gwenny was famed for her imitation of the 
Counsellor making a speech; and she began to 
shake her hair, and mount upon a foot-stool ; 
but I really could not have this, though even 
Loma ordered it. The truth was that my dar- 
ling maiden was in such wild spirits at seeing 
me so unexpected, and at the prospect of release, 
and of what she had never known, quiet life 
and happiness, that, like all warm and loving 
natures, she could scarce control herself. 

"Come to this frozen window, John, and 
see them light the stack -fire. They will little 
know who looks at them. Now be very good, 
John. You stay in that comer, dear, and I 
will stand on this side; and try to breathe 
yourself a peep-hole through the lovely spears 
and banners. Oh, you don't know how to do 
it. I must do it for you. Breathe three 
times, like that, and that ; and then you rab 
it with your fingers, before it has time to freeze 
again." 

All this she did so beautifully, with her lips 



put up like cherries and her fingers bent half 
back, as only girls can bend them, and her 
little waist thrown out against the white of 
the snowed-up window, that I made her do it 
three times over; and I stopped her every 
time, and let it freeze again, that so she might 
be the longer. Now I knew that all her love 
was mine, every bit as much as mine was hers; 
yet I must have her to show it, dwelling upon 
every proof, lengthening out all certainty. 
Perhaps the jealous heart is loth to own a life 
worth twice its ovm. Be that as it may, I 
know that we thawed the window nicely. 

And then I saw, far down the stream (or 
rather down the bed of it, for there was no 
stream visible), a little form of fire arising, 
red, and dark, and flickering. Presently it 
caught on something and went upward boldly; 
and then it stmck into many forks, and then 
it fell and rose again. 

"Do you know what all that is, John?" 
asked Loma, smiling cleverly at the manner 
of my staring. 

"How on earth should I know? Papists 
bum Protestants in the flesh; and Protestants 
burn Papists in effigy, as we mock them. 
Loma, are they going to bam any one to- 
night?" 

" No, you dear. I must rid you of these 
things. 1 see that you are bigoted. The 
Doones are firing Dunkery beacon to celebrate 
their new captain." 

" But how could they bring it here through 
the snow? If they have sledges, I can do 
nothing." 

"They brought it before the snow began. 
The moment poor grandfather was gone, even 
before his funeral, the young men, having 
none to check them, began at once upon it. 
They had always home a grudge against it: 
not that it ever did them harm, but because 
it seemed so insolent ' Can't a gentleman go 
home without a smoke behind him?' I have 
often heard them saying. And though they 
have done it no serious harm, since they threw 
the firemen on the fire, many, many yeart 
ago, they have often promised to bring it here 
for their candle; and now they have done it. 
Ah, now look! The tar is kindled." 

Though Lorna took it so in joke, I looked 
upon it very gravely, knowing that this heavy 
outrage to the feelings of the neighbourhood 
would cause more stir than a hundred sheep 
stolen, or a score of housessacked. Not of course 
that the beacon was of the smallest use to any 
one, neither stopped anybody from stealing: 
nay, rather it was like the parish-knell, which 
begins when all is over, and dugnum ftU the 
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surviTon; yet I knew that wc valaed it, and 
were proad, and spoke of it an a mighty inati- 
tution; and even more than that, our vestry 
had voted, within the last two years, seven 
shillings and sixpence to pay for it, in propor- 
tion with other parishes. And one of the men 
who attended to it, or at least who was paid 
for doing so, was our Jem Slocombe's grand- 
father. 

However, in spite of all my regrets, the fire 
went up very merrily, blazing red, and white, 
and yellow, as it leaped on diflTerent things. 
And the light danced on the snowdrifts with a 
miaty lilac hue. I was astonished at its burn- 
ing in such mighty depths of snow; but Owenny 
said that the wicked men had been three days 
hard at work, clearing, as it were, a cock-pit, 
for their fire to have its way. And now they 
had a mighty pile, which must have covered 
five landyards square, heaped up to a goodly 
height and eager to take fire. 

In this I saw great obstacle to what I wished 
to manage. For when this pyramid should be 
kindled thoroughly, and pouring light and 
blazes round, would not all the valley be like 
a white room full of candles? Thinking thus, 
I was half inclined to abide my time for 
another night ; and then my second thoughts 
convinced me that I would be a fool in thi& 
For lo, what an opportunity ! All the Doones 
would be drunk of course, in about three hours 
time, and getting more and more in drink as 
the night went on. As for the fire, it must 
sink in about three hours or more, and only 
•cast uncertain shadows Mendly to my purpose. 
And then the outlaws must cower round it, as 
the cold increased on them, helping the weight 
of the liquor; and in their jollity any noise 
would be cheered as a false alarm. Most of 
■all, and which decided once for all my action, 
when these wild and reckless villains should 
bo hot with ardent spirits, what was door, or 
wall, to stand betwixt them and my Loma? 

This thought quickened me so much that I 
touched my darling reverently, and told her 
in a few short words how I hoped to manage 
it 

"Sweetest, in two hours* time I shall be 
again with you. Keep the bar up and have 
Owenny ready to answer any one. You are 
safe while they are dining, dear, and drinking 
healths, and all that stuflT; and before they 
have done with that I shall be again with you. 
Have everything you care to take in a very 
little compass; and Gwenny must have no 
baggage. I shall knock loud, and then wait 
a little; and then knock twice, very softly." 

With this I folded her in my arms; and she 



looked frightened at me, not having perceived 
her danger: and then I told Owenny over 
again what I had told her mistress; but she 
only nodded her head and said, '' Young man. 
go and teach thy grandmother." 

To my g^at delight I found that the weather, 
not often friendly to lovers, and lately seeming 
so hostile, had in the most important matter 
done me a sigpial service. For when I had 
promised to take my love from the power of 
those wretches, the only way of escape appar- 
ent lay through the main Doone-gate. For 
though I might climb the clifis myself, espe- 
cially with the snow to aid me, I durst not 
try to fetch Loma up them, even if she were 
not half-starved as well as partly frozen; and 
as for Gwenny*8 door, as we called it (that js* 
to say, the little entrance from the wooded 
hollow), it was snowed up long ago to the level 
of the hills around. Therefore I was at my 
wit's end how to get them out; the passage 
by the Doone-gate being long, and dark, and 
difficult, and leading to such a weary circuit 
among the snowy moors and hills. 

But now, being homeward-bound by the 
shortest possible track, I slipped along between 
the bonfire and the boundary cliffy, where I 
found a caved way of snow behind a sort of 
avalanche : so that if the Doones had been 
keeping watch (which they were not doing, 
but revelling), they could scarcely have dis- 
covered me. And when I came to my old 
ascent, where I had often scaled the clifi^and 
made across the mountains, it struck me that 
I would just have a look at my first and painful 
entrance, to wit, the water-slide. I never for 
a moment imagined that this could help me 
now; for I never had dared to descend it, even 
in the finest weather; still I had a curiosity 
to know what my old friend was like with so 
much snow upon him. But to my very g^reat 
surprise, there was scarcely any snow there at 
all, though plenty curling high over head from 
the cliff, like bolsters over it Probably the 
sweeping of the north-east wind up the narrow 
chasm had kept the showers from blocking it, 
although the water had no power under the 
bitter grip of frost All my water-slide was 
now less a slide than path of ice; furrowe<l 
where the waters ran over fluted ridges; seamed 
where wind had tossed and combed them, even ) 
while congealing; and crossed with little steps 
wherever the freezing torrent lingered. And 
here and there the ice was fibred with the trail 
of sludge-weed, slanting from the side, and 
matted, so as to make resting-place. 

Lo it was easy track and channel, as if for 
the very purpose made, down which I could 
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^ ide my sledge with Lonu sitting in it. There 
were only two things to be feared : one lest the 
rolls of snow aboTe should fall in and bary us; 
the other lest we should rush too fast, and so 
be carried headlong into the black whirlpool 
at the bottom, the middle of which waa still 
unfrozen, and looking more horrible by the 
contrast. Against this danger I made provi- 
sion, by fixing a stout bar across; but of the 
other we must take our chance, and trust our- 
Mclves to Providence. 

I hastened home at my utmost speed, and 
told my mother for God's sake to keep the 
house up till my return, and to have plenty of 
fire blazing, and plenty of water boiling, and 
food enough hot for a dozen people, and the 
best bed aired with the warming-pan. Dear 
mother smiled softly at my excitement, though 
her own was not much less, I am sure, and 
enhanced by sore anxiety. Then I gave very 
strict directions to Annie, and praised her a 
little, and kissed her; and I even endeavoured 
to flatter Bliza, lest she should be disagreeable. 

After this I took some brandy, both within 
4ind about me; the former, because I had 
Kharp work to do; and the latter in fear of 
whatever might happen, in such great cold, to 
my comrades. Also I carried some other pro- 
visions, grieving much at their coldness; and 
then I went to the upper linhay and took our 
new light pony-sledd, which had been made 
xilmost as much for pleasure as for business ; 
though Ood only knows how our g^rls could 
have found any pleasure in bumping along so. 
On the snow, however, it ran as sweetly as if 
it had been made for it; yet I durst not take 
the pony with it ; in the first place, because 
his hoofs would break through the ever-shift- 
ing surface of the light and piling snow ; and 
«econdly, because those ponies, coming from 
the forest, have a dreadful trick of neighing, 
and most of all in frosty weather. 

Therefore I girded my own body with a dozen 
turns of hay-rope, twisting both the ends in 
under at the bottom of my breast, and winding 
the bay on the skew a little, thi^ the hempen 
thong might not slip between, and so cut me 
in the drawing. I put a good piece of spare 
rope in the sledd, and the cross seat with the 
back to it, which was stuffed with our own 
wool, aa well as two or three fur coats: and 
then just as I was starting, out came Annie, 
in spite of the cold, panting for fear of missing 
me, and with nothing on her head, but a lan- 
tern in one hand. 

"Oh, John, here is the most wonderful thing! 
Mother has never shown it before; and I can't 
think how she could make up her mind. She 
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had gotten it in a great well of a cupboard, 
with camphor, and spirits, and lavender. 
IJzzie says it is a most magnificent sealskin 
cloak, worthy fifty pounds, or a farthing." 

"At any rate it is soft and warm," said I, 
very calmly flinging it into the bottom of the 
sledd. '* Tell mother I will put it over Loma's 
feet." 

" Loma's feet ! Oh you great fool," cried 
Annie, for the first time reviling me. "Over 
her shoulders; and be proud, you very stupid 
John." 

" It is not good enough for her feet," I 
answered, with strong emphasis; "but don't 
tell mother I said so, Annie. Only thank her 
very kindly." 

With that I drew my traces hard, and set 
my ashen staiF into the snow, and struck out 
with my best foot foremost (the best one at 
snow-shoes, I mean), and the sledd came after 
me as lightly as a dog might follow; and Annie 
with the lantern seemed to be left behind and 
waiting, like a pretty lamppost 

The ^11 moon rose as bright behind me as a 
patin of pure silver, casting on the snow long 
shadows of the few things left above, burdened 
rock, and shaggy foreland, and the labouring 
trees. In the great white desolation, distance 
was a mocking vision: hills looked nigh and 
valleys far; when hills were far and valleyi 
nigh. And the misty breath of frost, piercing 
through the ribs of rock, striking to the pith 
of trees, creeping to the heart of man, lay 
along the hollow places, like a serpent slough- 
ing. Even as my own gaunt shadow (traves- 
tied as if I were the moonlight's daddy-long- 
legs) went before me down the slope; even I, 
the shadow's master, who had tried in vain to 
cough, when coughing brought good liquorice, 
felt a pressure on my boeom and a husking in 
my throat 

However, I went on quietly and at a very 
tidy speed; being only too thankful that the 
snow had ceased and no wind as yet arisen. 
And from the ring of low white vapour girding 
all the verge of sky, and from the rosy blue 
above, and the shafts of starlight set upon a 
quivering bow, as well as from the moon itself 
and the light behind it, having learned the 
signs of frost from its bitter twinges, I knew 
that we should have a night as keen as ever 
England felt Nevertheless, I had work enough 
to keep me warm if I managed it The ques- 
tion was. Could I contrive to save my darling 
from it? 

Daring not to risk my sledd by any fall from 

the valley-cliflls, I dragged it very carefully up 

the steep incline of ioe, through the narrow 
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chaun, and so to the verj brink and yerge 
where first I had Been my Loma, in the fishing 
days of boyhood. As then I had a trident 
fork, for sticking of the loaches, so now I had 
a strong ash stake, to lay across from rock to 
rock and break the speed of descending. With 
this I moored the sledd quite safe, at the very 
lip of the chasm, where all was now substantial 
ice, green and black in the moonlight; and 
then I set off up the valley, skirting along one 
side of it. 

The stack-fire still was burning strongly, 
but with more of heat than blaze; and many 
of the younger Doones were playing on the 
verge of it, the children making rings of fire 
and their mothers watching them. All the 
grave and reverend warriors, having heard of 
rheumatism, were inside of log and stone, in 
the two lowest houses, with enough of candles 
burning to make our list of sheep come short. 

All these I passed without the smallest risk 
or difficulty, walking up the channel of drift 
which I spoke of once before. And then I 
crossed, with more of care, and to the door of 
Loma's house, and made the sign, and listened, 
after taking my snow-shoes off. 

But no one came, as I expected, neither 
could I espy a light. And I seemed to hear a 
faint low sound, like the moaning of the snow- 
wind. Then I knocked again more loudly, 
with a knocking at my heart; and receiving 
no answer, set all my power at once against 
the door. In a moment it flew inwards, and 
I glided along the passage with my feet still 
slippery. There in Loma's room I saw, by 
the moonlight flowing in, a sight which drove 
me beyond sense. 

Loma was behind a chair, crouching in the 
comer, with her hands up, and a crucifix or 
something that looked like it. In the middle 
of the room lay Gwenny Carfax, stupid, yet 
with one hand clutching the ankle of a strug- 
gling man. Another man stood above my 
Loma, trying to draw the chair away. In a 
moment I had him round the waist, and he 
went out of the window with a mighty crash 
of glass; luckily for him that window had no 
bars like some of them. Then I took the other 
man by the neck, and he could not plead for 
mercy. I bore him out of the house as lightly 
as I would bear a baby, yet squeezing his 
throat a little more than I fain would do to an 
infant. By the bright moonlight I saw that I 
carried Marwood de Whichehalse. For his 
father's sake I spared him, and because he had 
been my schoolfellow: but with every muscle 
of my body stmng with indignation, I cast 
him, like a ikittle, from me into a snowdrift. 



which closed over him. Then I looked for the 
other fellow, tossed through Loma's window ; 
and found him lying stunned and bleeding, 
neither able to g^roan yet. Charleworth Doone, 
if his gushing blood did not much mislead me. 

It was no time to linger now: I fastened my 
shoes in a moment, and caught up my own 
darling with her head upon my shoulder, where 
she whispered faintly; and telling Gwenny to 
follow me, or else I would come back for her 
if she could not walk the snow, I ran the whole 
distance to my sledd, caring not who might fol- 
low me. Then by the time I had set up Loma, 
beautiful and smiling, with the sealskin cloak 
all over her, sturdy Gwenny came along, having 
tradged in the track of my snow-shoes, although 
with two bags on her back. I set her in beside 
her mistress, to support her and keep warm; 
and then with one look back at the glen, which 
had been so long my home of heart, I hung 
behind the sledd, and launched it down the 
steep and dangerous way. 

Though the difis were black above us, and 
the road unseen in front, and a great white 
grave of snow might at a single word come 
down, Loma was as calm and happy as an 
infant in its bed. She knew that I was with 
her; and when I told her not to speak she 
touched my hand in silence. Gwenny was in 
a much greater fright, having never seen such 
a thing before, neither knowing what it is to 
yield to pure love's confidence. I could hardly 
keep her quiet without making a noise myself. 
With my staff from rock to rock, and my weight 
thrown backward, I broke the sledd's too rapid 
wa^', and brought my grown love safely out, 
by the selfsame road which first had led me 
to her girlish fancy and my boyish slavery. 

IJnpursued, yet looking back as if some one 
must be after us, we skirted round the black 
whirling pool and gained the meadows beyond 
it Here there was hard collar work, the 
track being all uphill and rough; and Gwenny 
wanted to jump out to lighten the sledd and 
to push behind. But I would not hear of it ; 
because it was now so deadly cold and I feared 
that Loma might get frozen, without having 
Gwenny to keep her warm. And after all, it 
was the sweetest labour I had ever known in 
all my life, to be sure that I was pulling Loma, 
and pulling her to our own farmhouse. 

Gwenny's nose was touched with frost before 
we had gone much further, because she would 
not keep it quiet and snug beneath the seal- 
skin. And here I had to stop in the moon- 
light (which was very dangerous) and rab it 
with a clove of snow, as Eliza had taught me; 
and Gwenny scolding all the time, as if myself 
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kad frozen it Loma was now so far oppressed 
with all the troubles of the evening and the 
joy that followed them, as well as by the pierc- 
ing cold and difficulty of breathing, that she 
lay quite motionless, like fairest wax in the 
moonlight — when we stole a glance at her 
beneath the dark folds of the cloak; and I 
thought that she was falling into the heavy 
snow-sleep whence there is no awaking. 

Therefore I drew my traces tight, and set 
my whole strength to the business; and we 
slipped along at a merry pace, although with 
many joltings, which must have sent my dar- 
ling out into the cold snow-drifts but for the 
thert strong arm of Gwenny. And so in about 
an hour's time, in spite of many hindrances, 
we came home to the old courtyard, and all 
the dogs saluted us. My heart was quivering 
and my cheeks as hot as the Doones' bonfire, 
with wondering both what Loma would think 
of our farmyard and what my mother would 
think of her. Upon the former subject my 
anxiety was wasted, for Loma neither saw a 
thing nor even opened her heavy eyes. And 
as to what mother would think of her, she was 
certain not to think at all, until she had cried 
over her. 

And so indeed it came to pass. Even at 
this length of time I can hardly tell it, 
although so bright before my mind, because it 
moves my heart so. The sledd was at the 
open door with only Loma in it; for Qwenny 
Carfax had jumped out and hung back in the 
clearing, giving any reason rather than the 
only trae one — that she would not be intrad- 
ing. At the door were all our people; first of 
course Betty Muxworthy, teaching me how to 
draw the sledd, as if she had been bom in it, 
and flourishing with a great broom wherever a 
speck of snow lay. Then dear Annie, and old 
Molly (who was very quiet and counted almost 
for nobody), and behind them mother, looking 
as if she wanted to come first, but doubted how 
the manners lay. In the distance Lizzie stood, 
fearful of encouraging, but unable to keep out 
of it. 

Betty was going to poke her broom right in 
under the sealskin cloak, where Loma lay un- 
conscious and where her precious breath hung 
frozen, like a silver cobweb; but I caught up 
Betty's broom and flung it clean away over 
the com-chamber; and then I put the others 
by and fetched my mother forward. 

** Tou shall see her first," I said; "is she not 
your daughter? Hold the light there, Annie. " 

Dear mother's hands were quick and trem- 
bling as she opened the shining folds: and 
there she saw my Lorna sleeping, with her 



black hair all dishevelled, and she bent and 
kissed her forehead, and only said, "God bless 
her, John!" And then she was taken with 
violent weeping and I was forced to hold her. 

** Us may tich of her now, I rackon," said 
Betty in her most jealous way: "Annie, tak 
her by the head and I'll tak her by the toeaen. 
No taime to stand here like girt gawks. 
Don'ee tak on zo, missus. Thcr be vainer 
vish in the zea — Lor, but her be a booty !" 

With this they carried her into the house, 
Betty chattering all the while, and going on 
now about Loma's hands, and the others crowd- 
ing round her, so that I thought I was not 
wanted among so many women, and should 
only get the worst of it and perhaps do harm 
to my darling. Therefore I went and brought 
Gwenny in, and gave her a potful of bacon and 
pease, and an iron spoon to eat it with, which 
she did right heartily. 

Then I asked her how she could have been 
such a fool as to let those two vile fellows enter 
the house where Loma was; and she accounted 
for it BO naturally, that I could only blame 
myself. For my agreement had been to give- 
one loud knock (if you happen to remember), 
and after that two little knocks. Well, thesc- 
two drunken rogues had come; and one, being 
very drank indeed, had given a great thump; 
and then nothing more to do with it; and the 
other, being three-quarters drank, had followed 
his leader (as one might say) but feebly, and 
making two of it Whereupon up jumped 
Loma, and declared that her John was there. 

All this Gwenny told me shortly, between 
the whiles of eating, and even while she licked 
the spoon : and then there came a message for 
me that my love was sensible and was seeking 
all around for me. Then I told Gwenny to 
hold her tongue (whatever she did, among us),, 
and not to trust to women's words; and she^ 
told me they all were liars, as she had found 
out long ago; and the only thing to believe ift 
was an honest man, when found. Thereupon 
I could have kissed her, as a sort of tribute, 
liking to be appreciated; yet the pease upon 
her lips made me think about it; and thought 
is fatal to action. So I went to see my dear. 

That sight I shall not forget till my dying: 
head falls back and my breast can lift no more.. 
I know not whether I were then more blessed 
or harrowed by it For in the settle was my 
Ijoma, propped with pillows round her, and 
her clear hands spread sometimes to the blazing 
fire-place. In her eyes no knowledge was of 
anything around her, neither in her neck the 
sense of leaning towards anything. Only both 
her lovely hands were entreating something U^ 
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spare her or to love her; and the lines of sap- 
plication quivered in her sad white face. 

"All go away except my mother," I said 
yery quietly, but so that I would be obeyed; 
and everybody knew it. Then mother came 

to me alone and she said, "The frost is in her !*'•"<»* morning when we were thmng, 

brain: I have heard of thU before, John." Our kirn wa, gaun. our cheeee wm making, 

"Mother, I will have it out," was all that I And bannocka on the girdle baking, 

could answer her; "leave her to me altogether: '^^^•^^^^'^l^^^^fs^ 

only you sit there and watch." For I felt that of.M^J!?'''^*'^!"^ "",*** 

Loia knew me and no other soul but me; and ^^jTlT T ^ k"?^ T^^\ ™' ' 

., . .- A i * «* J •*!. I. ij For a ohap at the door, in braid daylight, 

that tf not interfered with, lOie would soon i, no like a chap when h««d at e'en, 
come home to me. Therefore I sat gently by 

her, leaving nature, as it were, to her own Ilien the olookacyanldlaixdofthewarlook glen, 

good time and will And presently the glance Wha atood without, half-oow'd, half^sheerie, 

that watched me, as at distance and in doubt. And yeam'd for a dght of hia winvmie dearie, 

began to flutter and to brighten, and to deepen Raised up the latch and came erouaely ben. 

into kindness, then to beam with trust and His ooat was new, and hia o'erlay waa white, 

love, and then with gathering tears to falter. And hia hoie and his mitt«ns were oosie aud bein ; 

and in shame to turn away. But the small, ^'^^ *° wooer that oomea in braid dajUght, 

entreating hands found their way, as if by in- I« no like an wooer that oomea at e'en. 

n 12AA1 1.M 1* J Ai. i<« And Ilia bare lyart DOW he smoothly Btraiket, 

For a ittle while we lin^ied thus, neither ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^ bo^rWglaiket, 

wishing to move away, neither canng to look o„ bonny sweat Nanny the youngest of a\ 

beyond the presence of the othw; both alike « Ha ha i - quo* the oaxiine, " and look ye that way ? 

ao full of hope, and comfort, and true happi- Hoot I let na sio fimoiea bewilder ye dean— 

ness, if only the world would let us be. And ^n elderlin man r the noon o' the day, 

then a little sob disturbed us, and mother tried should be wiser %>*»^ youngsten that oome at e'en." 

to make believe that she was only coughing. 

But Loma, guessing who she was, jumped up " Na na I" quo' the panky auld wife ; •• I trow, 

so very rashly that she almost set her frock on You'U flvh na* your head wi' a youthfta' gilly, 

fire from the great ash log, and away she ran As wild and as skeigh as a muirland lllly, 

to the old oak chair, where mother was by the B*~* ^'•^ *■ ^ ****•' •»* ***" ^ y^" 

clock-case pretending to be knitting, and she ^« '>«°™'** »°<* ^ ^'^^' •^ ^ ■«^'** ^ ^ 

mouth, 

And he aqueeied his blue bonnet his twa hands be- 
tween; 
For wooers that come when the sun's in the south. 
Are malr aukwart than wooers that oome at s^en. 



took the work from mother's hands, and laid 
them both upon her head, kneeling humbly, 
and looking up. 

*'God bless you, my fair mistress!" said 
mother, bending nearer, and then as Loma's 
gaze prevailed, "Qod bless you, my sweet 
child!" 

And so she went to mother's heart, by the 
very nearest road, even as she had come to 
mine; I mean the road of pity, smoothed by 
gnfie, and youth, and gentleness. 



RODS AND KISSES. 

All blessings ask a blessed mood ; 

The garnish here is more than meat ; 
Happy who takes sweet gratitude ; 

Next best, though bitter, ia rq^ret. 

*Tis well if ou the tempest's gloom 

Ton see the oovenant of God ; 
But far, fiur happier he on whom 

The Idas wcvks better than the rod. 

COVSKTBT PaTMOBC 



" Blaok Madge she is prudent."—'* What's that to me?*' 
*' She ia eident and sober, has sense in her noddle. 
Is douoe and respeckit.'' — " I care na a bodle, 

ril baulk na' my luive, and my flmoy's fkee." 
Madge toss'd back her head wi' a sam^ slight. 

And Nanny ran laughing out to the green ; 
For wooers that oome when the sun shines bright 

Are no like the wooers that oome at e'en. 

Awa' flung the laird and loud muttered he, 

" All the daughters of Eve, between Orkney and 
Tweed O, 

Black and &ir, young and old, dame, damsel, and 
widow. 
May gang wf their pride to the deil for me I" 

But the auld gndewifb and her mays sae tight. 
For a' his loud banning oared little, I ween ; 

For an wooer that oomea in braid daylight 
Is no like an wuoer that oomea at e*en. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS. 

BT JEAN PAUL F. RICHTER. 

(JomplairU of the Bird in a Darkened Cage. 
— "Ah!" the imprisoned bird, " bow unhappy 
were I in my eternal night, but for those 
melodious tones which sometimes make their 
way to me like beams of light from afar, and 
cheer my gloomy day. But I will myself re- 
peat these heavenly melodies like an echo, 
until I have stamped them in my heart; and 
then I shall be able to bring comfort to myself 
in my darkness!" Thus spoke the little war- 
bler, and soon had learned the sweet airs that 
were sung to it with voice and instrument. 
That done, the curtain was raised; for the 
darkness had been purposely contrived to assist 
in its instruction. man! how often dost thou 
complain of overshadowing grief and of dark- 
ness resting upon thy days! And yet what 
cause for oompUint, unless indeed thou hast 
failed to learn wisdom from suffering? — For is 
not the whole sum of hunuui life a veiling and 
an obscuring of the immortal spirit of man? 
Then first, when the fleshly curtain falls away, 
may it soar upwards into a region of happier 
melodies! 

On the Death of Young Children. — Ephemera 
die all at sunset, and no insect of this class 
has ever sported in the beams of the morning 
sun. ^ Happier are ye, little human ephemera ! 
Ye played only in the ascending beams, 
and in the early dawn, and in the eastern 
light; ye drank only of the prelibations of 
life; hovered for a little space over a world 
of freshness and of blossoms; and fell asleep 
in innocence, before yet the morning dew was 
exhaled! 

The Prophetic Dew-drops. — A delicate 
child, pftle, and prematurely wise, was com- 
plaining, on a hot morning, that the poor 
dew-drops had been too hastily snatched away, 
and not allowed to glitter on the flowers, like 
other happier dew-drops,* that live the whole 
night through, and sparkle in the moonlight 
and through the morning onwards to noon- 
day: "The sun," said the chUd, "has chased 
them away with his heat — or swallowed them j 



> Some dftn of ephemeral inaeote are bom about Uto 
o'clock in the afternoon, and die beftxre midnight— eap* 
poaing them to lire to old age. 

* If the dew is evapozated immediately upon the ran- 
xiaing, rain and storm follow in the aftamooa ; but. if 
it ataya and glitters for a long time after aonxiic^ the 
day continues fidr. 



in his wrath." Soon after came rain and a 
rainbow; whereupon his father pointed up- 
wards. "See," said he, "there stand thy 
dew-drops gloriously re-set — a glittering jewel- 
lery — in the heavens; and the clownish foot 
tramples on them no more. By this, my 
child, thou art taught, that what withers 
upon earth blooms again in heaven." Thus 
the father spoke, and knew not that he spoke 
prefiguring words: for soon after, the delicate 
child, with the morning brightness of his early 
wisdom, was exhaled, like a dew-drop into 
heaven. 

Female Tongues. — Hippil, the author of 
the book Upon Marriage, says — "A woman 
that does not talk must be a stupid woman. 
But Hippil is an author whose opinions it is 
more safe to admire than to adopt. The most 
intelligent women are often silent amongst 
women; and again, the most stupid and the 
most silent are often neither one nor the other, 
except amongst men. In general, the current 
remark upon men is valid also with respect to 
women — that those for the most part are the 
greatest thinkers who are the least talkers ; as 
frogs cease to croak when light is brought to 
the water edge. — However, in fact, the dis- 
proportionate talking of women arises out 
of the sedentariness of their labours: seden- 
tary artisans — as tailors, shoemakers, weavers 
— have this habit, as well as hypochon- 
driacal tendencies, in common with women. 
— Apes do not talk, as savages say, that 
they may not be set to work: but women often 
talk double their share — even because they work. 

Forgiveness. — Nothing is more moving to 
man than the spectacle of reconciliation. 
Our weaknesses are thus indemnified, and are 
not too costly — being the price we pay for the 
hour of forgiveness : and the archangel, who has 
never felt anger, has reason to envy the man who> 
subdues it. When thou forgivest, the man 
who has pierced thy heart stands to thee in 
the relation of the sea-worm that perforates 
the shell of the mussel, which straightway 
closes the wound with a pearL 

Qreat Men. — The graves of the best men, 
of the noblest martyrs, are like the graves of 
the Hemhuters (the Moravian Brethren) — 
level, and undistinguishable from the universal 
earth: and if the earth could g^ve up her 
secretsy our whole globe would appear a West- 
minster Abbey laid flat. Ah ! what a mu Ititude 
of tears, what myriads of bloody drops have 
been shed in secrecy about the three comer- 
trees of earth — the tree of life, the tree of 
knowledge, and the tree of freedom— shed, 
but never iedu>ned! It is only great periods. 
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of calamity that reveal to as our great men, as 
cometa are revealed by total eclipses of the sun. 
Not merely upon the field of battle, but also 
-upon the consecrated soil of virtue — and upon 
the classic ground of truth, thousands of 
nameleaa heroes must fall and struggle to build 
up the footstool from which history surveys the 
one hero, whose name is embalmed, bleeding — 
conquering — and resplendent. The grandest 
of herioc deeds are those which are p^ormed 
within four walls and in domestic privacy. 
And because history records only the self-sac- 
lifices of the male sex, and be»iuse she dips 
her pen only in blood — therefore is it that, 
in the eyes of the unseen spirit of the world, 
our annals appear doubtless far more beautiful 
and noble than in our own. 

The Cfrandeur qf Man m hi» LiUlenesa, — 
Man upon this earth would be vanity and 
hoUowness, dust and ashes, vapour and a 
bubble — ^were it not that he felt Idmself to be 
flo. That it is possible for him to harbour 
such a feeling — thig, by implying a comparison 
of himself with something higher in himself, 
ihU is it which makes him the immortal crea- 
ture that he is. 

Night — The earth is every day overspread 
with the veil of night, for the same reason as 
the cages of birds are darkened — via. that we 
may ^e more readily apprehend the higher 
hannonies of thought, in the hush and quiet 
of darkness. Thoughts, which day turns into 
smoke and mist, stand about us in the night, 
as lights and flames; even as the column which 
fluctuates above the crater of Vesuvius, in the 
'day time appears a pillar of cloud, but by night 
^ pillar of fire. 

The Stars. — Look up, and behold the eter- 
nal fields of light that lie round about the 
throne of God. Had no star ever appeared in 
the heavens, to man there would have been no 
heavens; and he would have laid himself down 
to his last sleep, in a spirit of anguish, as upon 
a gloomy earth vaulted over by a material arch 
— solid and impervious. 

Martyrdom, — To die for truth — is not to 
die for one's country, but to die for the world. 
Truth, like the Venus di Medici, will pass 
down in thirty fragments to posterity: but 
posterity will collect and recompose them into 
a goddess. — Then also thy temple, eternal 
Truth! that now stands half below the 
earth — made hollow by the sepulchres of its 
witnesses, will raise itself in the total ma- 
jesty of its proportions; and will stand in 
monumental granite; and every pillar on 
which it rests will be fixed in the grave of 
a martyr. 



The Quarrels of Friends.— Why is it that 
the most fervent love becomes more fervent 
by brief interruption and reconciliation ? and 
why must a storm agitate our affections before 
they can raise the highest rainbow of peace? 
Ah! for this reason it is — ^because all passions 
feel their object to be as eternal as themselves, 
and no love can admit the feeling that the be- 
loved object should die. And under this feel- 
ing of imperishableness it is, that we, hard 
fields of ice, shock together so harshly, whilst 
all the while, under the sunbeams of a little 
space of seventy years, we are rapidly dissolv- 
ing. 

Dreaming. — But for dreams, that lay Mosaic 
worlds tesselated with flowers and jewels before 
the blind sleeper, and surround the recumbent 
living with the figures of the dead in the up- 
right attitude of life, the time would be too 
long before we are allowed to r^oin our 
brothers, parents, friends: every year we should 
become more and more painfully sensible of 
the desolation made around us by death, if 
sleep—the ante-chamber of the grave— were 
not hung by dreams with the busts of those who 
live in the other world. 

DignUy qf Man in Self-saerifice.—ThBi for 
which man offbrs up his blood or his property 
must be more valuable than they. A good 
man does not fight with half the courage for 
his own life that he shows in the protection of 
another's. The mother, who will hazard 
nothing for herself, will hazard all in defence 
of her child; in short, only for the nobility 
within us— only for virtue, will man open hia 
veins and oflTer up his spirit: but this nobility 
— this virtue— presents diflTerent phases: with 
the Christian martyr, it is faith; with the 
savage, it is honour; with the republican, it is 
liberty. 

Fancy. — Fancy can lay only the past and 
the future under her copying paper; and every 
actual presence of the object sets limits to her 
power: just as water distilled from roses, ac- 
cording to the old naturalists, lost its power 
exactly at the periodical blooming of the 
rose. 

Derham remarks, in his Physico-theology, 
that the deaf hear best in the midst of noise; 
as, for instance, during the ringing of bells, 
&c This must be the reason that the thun- 
dering of drums, cannons, &c., accompany the 
entrance into cities of princes and ministers, 
who are generally rather deaf, in order that 
they may the better hear the petitions and 
complaints of the people. 

—Trandated by T. De QitiiMy. 
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THE SEED AND FRUIT. 

BT LEWIS KINOSLIT. 

*Tif not iii blood that bunU the Tine 
When in the pieai it's trampled on, 
But healiog tacramental wine, 
The Holy Orail — ^the cup divine — 
Ohxiit's life, free-given for our own. 

'Til not with angry stroke but kind. 

The sculptor hews the marble stone; 
His blows, their scars, if we will mind, 
But loose the angel there confined — 
An angel from a shapeless stone! 

TwBS not in wrath, the psalmist old. 
His inspired hand swept o'er the strings 

And vexed his harp with beatings bold : 

A purer, holier music rolled 
E'en from its sharpest quiverings. 

And thus in all the world's great roiud. 
When we its meaning full divine — 

From fiercest twangs the sweetest sound; 

By sharpest strokes the soul unboiud; 
From sorest bruise the sweetest wine. 

So to the faith now tossed with fear 
All seeming iUs shall prove to be 
Each one the seed for harvests near : 
''Though Christ was dead, he is not here;" 
There needs the cross, the funeral bier. 
Ere we the resurrection see. 

Harpet't Magaxine. 



DANIEL 0'ROURKE.i 

BT T. CBOrrON CBOKER. 

People may have heard of the renowned ad- 
ventures of Daniel O'Ronrke, but how few ai« 
there who know that the cause of all his perils, 
above and below, was neither more nor less 
than his having slept under the walls of the 
Phooka's tower! I knew the man well; he 
lived at the bottom of Hungry Hill, just at 
the right-hand side of the road as you go to- 
wards Bantry. An old man was he at the 
time that he told me the story, with gray hair 
and a red nose: and it was on the 25th of 
June, 1818, that I heard it from his own lips, 
as he sat smoking his pipe under the old poplar 
tree, on as fine an evening as ever shone from 

' The Qwxrterly Review laid that this hnmoroos tale 
was "a fine Dntch picture of nightmare, riTalling in ita 
"Way the aahlimer Titiou of Bums." It is from the 
#«t9y Legendt and TradiUom itftkt Sontk ttf irdamd. 



the sky. I was going to visit the caves in 
Dnrsey Island, having spent the morning at 
QlengarifiT. 

" I am often aaoed to tell it, sir/' said he, 
"so that this is not the first time. The mas- 
ter's son, you see, had come from beyond 
foreign parts in France and Spain, as young 
gentlemen used to go, before Buonaparte or 
any such was heard of; and sure enough there 
was a dinner given to all the people on the 
ground, gentle and simple, high and low, rich 
and poor. The ovld gentlemen were the gen- 
tlemen, after all, saving your honour's pre- 
sence. They'd swear at a body a little, to be 
sure, and may be give one a cut of a whip now 
and then, but we were no losers by it in the 
end; — and they were so easy and dvil, and kept 
such rattling houses, and thousands of wel- 
comes; — and there was no grinding for rent, 
and few agents; and there was hardly a tenant 
on the estate that did not taste of his landlord's 
bounty often and often in the year; — but now 
it*s another thing: no matter for that, sir, for 
I'd better be telling you my story. 

"Well, we had everything of the best, and 
plenty of it; and we ate, and we drank, and we 
danced, and the young master by the same 
token danced with Peggy Barry, from the 
Bohereen — a lovely young couple they were, 
though they are both low enough now. To 
make a long story short, I got, as a body may 
say, the same thing as tipsy almost, for I can't 
remember ever at all, no ways, how it was I 
left the place: only I did leave it, that's cer- 
tain. Well, I thought, for all that, in myself, 
I'd just step to Molly Cronohan's, the fairy- 
woman, to speak a word about the bracket 
heifer that was bewitched; and so as I was 
crossing the stepping-stones of the ford of 
Ballyasheenongh, and was looking up at the 
stars and blessing myself — for why? it was 
Lady-day — I missed my foot, and souse I fell 
into the water. 'Death alive!' thought I, 
'I'll be drowned now!' However, I began 
swimming, swimming, swimming away for the 
dear life, till at last I got ashore, somehow or 
other, but never the one of me can tell how, 
upon a disaolute island. 

"I wandered and wandered about there, 
without knowing where I wandered, until ai 
last I got into a big bog. The moon was shin- 
ing as bright as day, or your fair lady's eyes, 
sir (with your pardon for mentioning her), and 
I looked east and west, and north and south, 
and every way, and nothing did I see but bog, 
bog, bog; — I could never find out how I got 
into it; and my heart grew cold with fear, for 
sure and certain I was that it would be my 
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herrin place. So I sat down apon a stone, 
which, as good luck would have it, was close 
by me, and I began to scratch my head and 
sing the UUagont — when all of a sadden the 
moon grew black, and I looked up, and saw 
something for all the world as if it was moring 
down between me and it, and I could not tell 
what it was. Down it came with a pounce, 
and looked at me full in the face; and what 
was it but an eagle? as fine a one as ever flew 
from the kingdom of Kerry. So he looked at 
me in the face, and says he to me, 'Daniel 
O'Rourke,* says he, 'how do you do?' 'Very 
well, I thank you, sir,' says I; ' I hope you're 
well;' wondering out of my senses all the time 
how an eagle came to speak like a Christian. 
'What brings you here, Dan?' says he. 'No- 
thing at all, sir,' says I; 'only I wish I was 
safe home again.' ' Is it out of the island you 
want to go, Dan?' says he. ''Tis, sir,' says I; 
so I up and told him how I had taken a drop 
too much; and fell into the water; how I swam 
to the island; and how I got into the bog and 
did not know my way out of it ' Dan,' says 
he, after a minute's thought, 'though it is 
very improper for you to get drunk on Lady- 
day, yet as you are a decent sober man, who 
'tends mass well, and never flings stones at me 
nor mine, nor cries out after us in the fields — 
my life for yours,' says he; 'so get up on my 
back, and grip me well for fear you*d fall ofiT, 
and I'll fly you out of the bog.' ' I am afraid,' 
says I, 'your honours making game of me; 
for who ever heard of riding a horseback on an 
eagle before?' "Pon the honour of a gentle- 
man,' says he, putting his right foot on his 
breast, 'I am quite in earnest; and so now 
either take my oflTer or starve in the bog; be- 
sides, I see that your weight is sinking the 
stone.' 

"It was true enough as he said, for I found 
the stone every minute going from under me. 
I had no choice; so thinks I to myself, faint 
heart never won fair lady, and this is fair per- 
suadance: — ' I thank your honour,' says I, 'for 
the loan of your civUity, and I'll take your 
kind offer.' I therefore mounted upon the 
back of the eagle, and held him tight enough 
by the throat, and up he flew in the air like a 
lark. Little I knew the trick he was going to 
serve me. Up, up, up— God knows how far up 
he flew. 'Why, then,' said I to him — thinking 
he did not know the right road home— very 
civilly, because why? — I was in his power 
entirely; — 'sir,* says I, 'please your honour's 
glory, and with humble submlraion to your 
better judgment, if you'd fly down a bit, you're 
now just over my cabin, and I could be put 



down there, and many thanks to your wor- 
ship.' 

'**AfTahf Dan,' said he, 'do you think me 
a fool? I^ook down in the next field, and don't 
you see two men and a gun? By my word it 
would be no joke to be shot this way, to oblige 
a drunken blackguard that I picked up off of a 
couUd stone in a bog.' 'Bother you,' said I to 
myself, but I did not speak out, for where was 
the use? Well, sir, up he kept flying, flying, 
and I asking him every minute to fly down, 
and all to no use. ' Where in the world are you 
going, sir?' says I to him. ' Hold your tongue, 
Dan,' says he; 'mind your own business, and 
don't be interfering with the business of other 
people.' 'Faith, this is my business, I think,' 
says I. 'Be quiet, Dan,' says he; so I said 
no more. 

"At last where should we come to but to 
the moon itself. Now you can't see it from this, 
but there is, or there was in my time, a reaping- 
hook sticking out of the side of the moon, thin 
way (drawing the figure thus O^ on the ground 
with the end of his stick). 

"'Dan,' said the eagle, 'I'm tired with thi» 
long fly; I had no notion 'twas so far.' 'And 
my lord, sir,' said I, 'who in the world axed 
you to fly so far — was it I? did not I beg, and 
pray, and beseech you to stop half an hour 
ago?' 'There's no use talking, Dan,' said he: 
'I'm tired bad enough, so you must get off, 
and sit down on the moon until I rest myself." 
'Is it sit down on the moon?' said I; 'is it 
upon that little round thing, then? why then, 
sure, I'd fall off in a minute, and be Bit and 
split, and smashed all to bits: you are a vile 
deceiver — so you are.' 'Not at all, Dan,' said 
he; 'you can catch fast hold of the reaping- 
hook that's sticking out of the side of the moon, 
and 'twill keep you up.' 'I won't then,' said 
I. 'Maybe not,' said he, quite quiet. 'If 
you don't, my man, I shall just give you a 
shake, and one sUp of my wing, and send yon 
down to the ground, where every bone in your 
body will be smashed as small as a drop of 
dew on a cabbage-leaf in the morning. ' ' Why, 
then, I'm in a fine way,' said I to myself 
' ever to have come along with the likes of you \ 
and so giving him a hearty curse in Irish, for 
fear he'd know what I said, I got off his back 
with a heavy heart, took a hold of the reaping- 
hook, and sat down upon the moon; and a 
mighty cold seat it was, I can tell you that. 

"When he had me there fairly landed, he 
turned about on me, and said, 'Qood morning 
to you, Daniel O'Rourke,' said he, 'I think 
I've nicked you fairly now. You robbed my 
nest last year' ('twas true enough for him, buk 
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how he found it out is hard to say), 'and in 
return you are freely welcome to cool your 
heels dangling upon the moon like a cock- 
throw.' 

" ' Is that all, and is this the way you leave 
me, you brute you !' says I. 'You ugly un- 
natural baaie, and is this the way you serve me 
at last? Bad luck to yourself, with your hook'd 
nose, and to all your breed, you blackguard.' 
'Twaa all to no manner of use; he spread out 
his great big wings, burst out a laughing, and 
flew away like lightning. I bawled after him 
to stop; but I might have called and bawled 
for ever without his minding me. Away he 
went, and I never saw him from that day to 
this — sorrow fly away with him ! You may be 
sure I was in a disconsolate condition, and 
kept roaring out for the bare grief, when all 
at once a door opened right in the middle of 
the moon, creaking on its hinges as if it had 
not been opened for a month before. I sup- 
pose they never thought of greasing 'em, and 
out there walks — who do you think but the 
man in the moon himself? I knew him by 
his bush. 

'"Good morrow to you, Daniel O'Rourke,' 
said he: 'how do you do?' 'Very well, thank 
your honour,' said I. 'I hope your honours 
well.* 'What brought you here, Dan?* said 
he. So I told him how I was a little overtaken 
in liquor at the master's, and how I was cast 
on a dissolute island, and how I lost my way 
in the bog, and how the thief of an eagle pro* 
mised to fly me out of it, and how instead of 
that he had fled me up to the moon. 

"'Dan,' said the man in the moon, taking 
a pinch of snuff when I was done, ' you must 
not stay here.' 'Indeed, sir,' says I, ''tis 
much against my will I'm here at all; but how 
am I to go back?' 'That's your business,' 
said he, 'Dan: mine is to tell you that here 
you must not stay, so be off in less than no 
time.' 'I'm doing no harm,' says I, 'only 
holding on hard by the reaping-hook, lest I 
fall off.' 'That's what you must not do, Dan,' 
says he. 'Pray, sir,' says I, 'may I ask how 
many you are in family, that you would not 
give a poor traveller lodging: I'm sure 'tis 
not so often you're troubled with strangers 
coming to see you, for 'tis a long way.' 'I'm 
by myself, Dan,' says he; 'but you'd better 
let go the reaping-hook.' 'Faith, and with 
your leave,' says I, * I'll not let go the grip, 
and the more you bids me, the more I won't 
let go— «o I will.* 'You had better, Dan,' 
says he again. ' Why, then, my little fellow,' 
says I, tiJ^ing the whole weight of him with 
my eye from head to foot, ' there are two words 



to that bargain; and I'll not budge, but yoa 
may if you like. ' ' We'll see how that is to be,* 
says he; and back he went, giving the door 
such a great bang after him (for it was plain 
he was huffed), that I thought the moon and 
all would fall down with it. 

' ' Well, I was preparing myself to try strength 
with him, when back again he comes with the 
kitchen cleaver in his hand, and without saying 
a word, he gives two bangs to the handle of 
the reaping-hook that was keeping me up, and 
whapf it came in two. 'Qood morning to 
you, Dan,' says the spiteful little old black- 
guard, when he saw me cleanly falling down 
with a bit of the handle in my hand: 'I thank 
you for your visit, and fair weather after you, 
Daniel.' I had not time to make any answer 
to him, for I was tumbling over and over, and 
rolling and rolling at the rate of a fox-hunt. 
'God help me,' says I, 'but this is a pretty 
pickle for a decent man to be seen in at thi» 
time of night; I am now sold fairly.' The 
word was not out of my mouth, when whiz f 
what should fly by close to my ear but a flock 
of wild geese, all the way from my own bog of 
Ballyasheenough, else how should they know 
me? The ould gander, who was their general, 
turning about his head, cried out to me, 'Is 
that you, Dan?' 'The same,' said I, not a bit 
daunted now at what he said, for I was by this 
time used to all kinds of hedev'dment, and, 
besides, I knew him of ould. 'Good morrow 
to you,' says he, 'Daniel O'Rourke; how are 
you in health this morning?' 'Very well, sir,' 
says I, ' I thank you kindly,' drawing my 
breath, for I was mightily in want of some. 
'I hope your honour's the same.' 'I think 
'tis falling you are, Daniel,' says he. 'You 
may say that, sir,' says I. 'And where are 
you going all the way so fast?' said the gander. 
So I told him how I had taken the drop, and 
how I came on the island, and how I lost my 
way in the bog, and how the thief of an eagle 
flew me up to the moon, and how the man in the 
moon turned me out 'Dan,' said he, 'I'll 
save you; put out your hand and catch me by 
the leg, and I'll fly you home.' ' Sweet is your 
hand in a pitcher of honey, my jewel,' says I, 
though all the time I thought in myself that I 
don't much trust you; but there was no help, 
80 I caught the gander by the leg, and away I 
and the other geese flew after him as fast as 
hops. 

"We flew, and we flew, and we flew, until 
we came right over the wide ocean. I knew 
it well, for I saw Cape Clear to my right hand 
rtieking up out of the witer. ' AJi I my lord,' 
■aid I to th« goo8e« for I tiuMfl^ it beat to 
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keep a civil tongue in my head any way, 'fly 
to land, if yon please.' ' It is impossible, you 
see, Dan,' said he, 'for a while, because you 
see we are going to Arabia. * ' To Arabia ? ' said 
I; 'that's surely some place in foreign parts, 
far away. Oh! Mr. Goose; why then, to be 
sure, I'm a man to be pitied among you.' 
'Whist, whist, you fool,' said he, 'hold your 
tongue; I tell you Arabia is a very decent sort 
of place, as like West Garbery as one egg is 
like another, only there is a little more sand 
there.' 

"Just as we were talking a ship hove in 
sight, scudding so beautiful before the wind: 
'Ah! then, sir,' said I, will you drop me on 
the ship, if you please ? ' ' We are not fur over 
it,' said he. ' We are,' said I. ' We are not,' 
said he: "If I dropped yon now, you would go 
splash into the sea.' 'I would not,' says I: 
' I know better than that, for it's just clean 
under us, so let me drop now at once.' 

" ' If you must, you must,' said he. ' There, 
take your own way; ' and he opened his claw, 
and faith he was right — sure enough I came 
down plump into the very bottom of the salt 
aeat Down to the very bottom I went, and I 



gave myself up then for ever, when a whale 
walked up to me, scratching himself after his 
night's sleep, and looked me full in the face, 
and never the word did he say, but lifting up his 
tail he splashed me all over again with the cold 
salt water, till there wasn't a dry stitch upon 
my whole carcass; and I heard somebody say- 
ing — 'twas a voice I knew too— 'Get up, you 
drunken brute, off of that; ' and with that I 
woke up, and there was Judy with a tub full 
of water, which she was splashing all over me, 
— ^for, rest her soul! though she was a good 
wife, she never could bear to see me in drink, 
and had a bitter hand of her own! 

"'Get up,' said she again; 'and of all places 
in the parish would no place sarvt your turn 
to lie down upon but under the ould walls of 
Carrigaphooka? an uneasy resting I am sure 
you had of it.' And sure enough I had; for I 
was fairly bothered out of my senses with 
eagles, and men of the moon, and flying gan- 
ders, and whales, driving me through bogs, 
and up to the moon, and down to the bottom 
of the green ocean. If I was in drink ten times 
over, long would it be before I'd lie down in 
the same spot again, I know that." 



THERE'S NOT A JOY THE WORLD CAN GIVE. 

BT LORD BTROir. 

There's not a joy the worid can give like that it takes away, 
When the glow of early thought declines in feeling's dull decay; 
'Tii not on youth's smooth cheek the blush alone which fades so fast. 
But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth itself be past. 

Then the few whose spirits float above the wreck of happiness 
Are driven o'er the shoals of guilt or ocean of excess: 
The magnet of their course is gone, or only points in vain 
The shore to which their shivered sail shaU never stretch again. 

Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death itself comes down; 
It cannot feel for others' woes, it dare not dream its own; 
That heavy chill has frozen o'er the fountain of our tears. 
And though the eye may sparkle still, 'tis where the ice spears. 

Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth distract the breast. 
Through midnight hours that yield no more their former hope of i^at; 
'TIS but as ivy leaves around the ruin'd turret wreath, 
All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and gray beneath. 

Oh, could I feel as I have felt — or be what I have been, 

Or weep as I could once have wept o'er many a vanish'd scene; 

As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brackish though they be. 

So, midst the wither'd waste of life, those tears would flow to me.' 



1 The above etanzas were written in Marob, 1816, for 
Mr. Fbwer, and were eet to rouaio bj Sir John 
Stereoeon. Byron wrote of them : '* I foel meny enough 
to lend you a lad long. An event, Uie death of poor 
DofMt, and the leeeUeotiMi of what 1 onoe ftlt, and 



ought to have felt now, bat oonld no t e et me pondering 
and finally into the train of thought which yon have 
in your handa." Again he aaid, on these lines, *'I pique 
myeelf as lieing the trwui though the most melancholy 
I ever wrote." 
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THE MASQUERADE. 

TMn. HoflAnd, born (B«rbam Wraaln) in Shaffleld, 
1 770 ; died, 1844. She wu the aathor of aboat aerenty 
different worlu, ohieflj noTelt and moral talesp which 
obtained for her extenaiTe fkTour, although they are 
little known in the preeent daj. She waa twice married, 
finit to Mr. T. Bradahaw Hoole, who died two yeara after 
the marriage. Daring her widowhood ahe conducted 
a achool in Harrogate, until her aeoond marriage, to Mr. 
Thomaa Chrtatopher Hofland, the landaoape-painter. 
Her principal worka are : The Dauf^Uer-inlaw: Bmily: 
Oiptivet in India; The CUrgynuun't Widow: Jkeldon: 
Integrity; SOf-dtnidL; FmrtUude; Tales <^th* Meuur; 

** Yoa surely will not persifit, Emma, to refuse 
accompanying Lady Forester and her party to 
the masquerade?" said Alicia Clinton to her 
young friend, with a look of supplication. 

** 1 certainly shall, my dear." 

"But she has sent you a ticket, my dear 
girl ; and she has persuaded my grandmamma 
there is no harm in it, and so decidedly re- 
newed my wishes on the subject, that really 
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'*Do not finish your sentence by saying 
^really you intend to go.' Remember, dear 
Alicia, the peculiarity of your own situation. 
An affianced bride, long parted from the chosen 
of her heart, and newly arrived in this great 
mart of pleasure, is placed in a more delicate 
and perilous situation than a wife; for although 
her bonds are equally sacred, they are less 
•obvious. Do not go." 

"Tou speak, Emma, with as much serious- 
ness u if I were going to do a positively wrong 
thing, — to be guilty of some unfeminine im- 
propriety of the most reprehensible nature. 
Surely I have a right to a little innocent 
amusement, when I go in good company?" 

" Very true, Alicia; but you also know that 
•different definitions are given by different per- 
sons to words and things, and that no young 
woman who has given herself to another can 
act always upon her own conviction. No per- 
son for a moment will doubt that our fancy 
balls in the country, where each assumed a 
•character, were as innocent as they were gay ; 
but I apprehend a London crowd of people in 
masks, who are thereby privileged to address 
you, be they who they may, is a very different 
afiflur, and might subject a gentlewoman of 
correct manners to very embarrassing feelings. " 

" Impossible! when she is with a party. I 
promise you not to leave Lady Forester for a 
moment: no, I'll hang upon her like a drown- 
ing creature, rather than subject myself to 



any attentions that could by possibility give 
future pain to your brother." 

"But will you be able to do that? Ton 
have often compared Charles, in days past, to 
Captain Wentworth in the admirable novel 
of Persuasion, not only on account of his 
person and profession, but for that acute sen- 
sibility, and even fastidious perception, of the 
honourable, modest, and virtuous, in female 
character; and whilst admiring him have said, 
'Would I were like Anne Musgrave, for his 
sake!' Now do you, can you think, that on 
the eve of her lover's return from a long and 
dangerous voyage, she could have given oven 
her wishes to a nuisquerade?" 

" No, Emma, she would not, I grant you; 
but we know that when the story commences 
she was five or six years older than I am; and 
these 'tamers of the human breast,' disappoint- 
ment and comparative poverty, had impaired 
her spirits, diminished her b^uty, and ren- 
dered her a pensive, gentle, stay-at-home sort 
of a person. Now, try as I may, I cannot 
become like her, for I have had indulgent 
friends, a plentiful fortune, and an attached 
lover; I cannot become compliant, and meek, 
and dejected, do what I wilL" 

** But you can be, and have been, constant, 
tender, and affectionate. You are capable of 
the heroism of self-denial, of sacrificing the 
love of admiration, and the stimulus of curio- 
sity, to a deeper and more endeared motive of 
action I " 

As Emma uttered the last words she with- 
drew, perceiving she had made an impression 
on her gay friend, who soon began thus to 
soliloquise: — 

" If I thought dear Charles would come to- 
day, or to-morrow, it is true I should not think 
of going: but seamen are so uncertain, and I 
may never have another opportunity; for he is 
very particular, and thinks so much of me, 
that I question if he would deem me safe, even 
in his own protection; he is so ardent, so sin- 
cere, so unlike everybody one sees " 

The tide of tender recollections now begin- 
ning to flow in the young beauty's bosom, 
would have soon restored her to her wonted 
feelings, if the cunning tempter had not arrived 
at this moment, and influenced her decision 
by reiterating her former entreaties, and adding 
the blandishments of well -acted interest in her 
lovely young friend, — who was little aware 
that her company was sought not only to add 
brilliance to the dowager's evening parties, 
but for the purpose of ensnaring her person 
and fortune, as the prize of some one of her 
I ladyship's favourites. 
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So short a period intervened between the 
time when Alicia's promise was exacted and 
thai when she was to be called for, that she 
found herself much at a loss how to procure a 
dress, such as she could approve herself, or please 
her new and her former friend by adopting. 

''I will not be a flower-girl/' said she, ''for 
everybody says the rooms will overflow with 
them; and Lady Forester would laugh at me 
as a nun, or a tragic muse, or a Quaker: and 
suppose I were Thalia, or Rosalind, or Per- 
dita, or a sultana, or even Diana, Emma might 
see something in my dress that would be pain- 
ful to her; and she is so good, and loves me so 
truly, I could not bear to wound her. I could 
better bear the sneer of Lady Forester when 
she talks of blue -stocking ladies, and sen- 
timental country misses than grieve dear 
Emma." 

In this dilemma her grandmother sug- 
gested the idea of her wearing the dress of one 
of her female ancestors, as she appeared at 
the court of George XL, and which had been 
carefully preserved in the family since that 
timei It was accordingly tried on by an an- 
cient waiting-woman, proud of understanding 
bygone fashions; and was found to be not only 
splendid in general effect, but exceedingly 
becoming, and so perfectly adapted to her 
height and shape, that Emma herself declared 
it unexceptionable. 

Thus attired, Alicia joined the motley party 
of Lady Forester, who appeared in the cos- 
tume of Maria Theresa; and she proceeded to 
the masquerade, assuming no particular cha- 
racter, and of course affecting no theatrical 
g^races; but by no means unconscious of the 
elegance of her figure, and the graces of her 
manners, and under the full persuasion that 
the novelty of the scene on which she was en- 
tering, and the abilities of those with whom 
she must mingle, would not fail to elicit her 
talents, and render her wit still more con- 
spicuous than her person. She concluded that 
all the former abodes of gaiety in which she 
had found herself happy, and the cause of 
happiness to others, must be eclipsed for ever 
by this. 

But, alas! those spirits that "live i' the 
sunbeam" of young hearts, and light young 
eyes with rapture, refused on this eventful 
evening to visit Alicia. When she indeed 
found herself one in the midst of a crowd, at 
once brilliant and low, the motley group, in 
their numbers and incongfruity, oppressed her 
spirits; and she felt much more inclined to 
moralize on their characters, than laugh at 
their absurdities. This feeling increased when- 



ever a domino appeared, for to the wearers of 
this dress her active imagination appended the 
oflloe of an inquisitor; and she shrunk from 
every one that approached, as if he had the 
power to read alike her thoughts and her situa- 
tion, and report both to her disadvantage. 

She was compelled to resign her reflections, 
and exert herself to recover those powers of 
mind, and, if possible, obtain that vivacity 
for which she was so generally admired; but 
her efforts to this end were paralyzed by the 
fulsome adulation of a g^'and Turk, who be- 
longed to the party, and the teasing attentions 
of a beau of the last century, who considered 
himself privileged to address her. As neither 
of them had either wit, or even the technicali- 
ties which belonged to the forms they assumed, 
effrontery and stupidity appeared to Alicia^ 
their only characteristics; but she had not the 
power of even satirizing these tormentors, for 
the Hungarian queen, her chaperone, did not 
allow her the power of addressing her. Under 
the pretext of supporting her character, she 
threw her on the attentions of one or other so 
decidedly as to render her sense of impropriety 
extremely painful 

This increased to alarm, when she found the 
disciple of Lord Chesterfield vanished, and the 
officious Turk her sole attendant, at the very 
time when she lost Lady Forester, and the 
humble companion who accompanied her. A^ 
she insisted on following them immediately, 
she was compelled to accept the stranger's arm 
and gniidance, and hear with burning cheek 
and heaving bosom his self-gratulations on 
her soft compliance, no longer uttered in the 
feigned voice he had previously adopted. Tears- 
of vexation and self-reproach rose to her eye, 
which she cast round in vain for her conduct- 
ress to this now hateful scene, when she was 
interrupted in her path by a mask, who- 
appeared to personate a dumb slave, and, 
being arrayed in the Turkish costume, by his 
gpestures invited her conductor to follow him. 

Glad of any interruption, Alicia expressed 
her willingness to do so; but the representative 
of an imperial despot determinately resisted 
her entreaties in this respect, and dismissed 
the slave, who lost not a moment in darting 
through the crowd, and with more courage 
than complaisance compelled Lady Forester tO" 
return with him. Alicia's short but pointed 
reproof effectually silenced the sarcasms the 
/Aend was prepared to pour on our mortified 
heroine; in consequence of which, that amiable 
personage determined to mortify her, by re- 
maining at the place till the latest moment, 
being fully aware of Alicia's desire to quit it. 
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Whatever might be her wishes, or those of 
the Turk, her friend, it was evident that their 
designs were in a great measure neutralized 
hy the intrusion of the dumb slave, who seemed 
determined never to leave them, and who stood 
A battery of observations directed at him, if 
not to him, with a sangfroid that really com- 
municated the idea that he was deaf, as well 
as dumb. At length, however, he made a 
sudden start, and ran off, to the evident plea- 
sure of the party; but Alicia had by this time 
so far recovered her self-possession, and was so 
certain from the extreme thinness of the rooms, 
that she must be soon relieved, that she deter- 
mined to sustain with calmness the remainder 
of that wearisome time she was called on to 
endure. 

At length their carriage drew up, and under 
the sickly daylight of a cold spring morning, 
Alicia drove home, exhausted and harassed, 
with feelings estranged from her companions, 
and penitent towards her beloved Emma. 

As she arrived at the door of her revered 
relative, a post-chaise and four drove from it: 
the circumstance struck her as extraordinary; 
and she eagerly inquired of the servant in 
waiting, who was in the carriage that had 
-driven thence. 

" Captain Alderson, ma'am; he arrived last 
night after you were gone. Miss Alderson is 
up and in the breakfast parlour. " 

Thither Alicia went in extreme agitation. 
Joy that her lover had arrived, sorrow that 
flhe had been absent, and anger that he could 
have left the house without seeing her, were 
«trangely mingled in her bosom; but fear for 
the consequences of that conduct which had 
cost her already so much vexation was her 
predominant sensation. Seizing the hand of 
Emma, she exclaimed — 

" Tell me in a moment what is the mean- 
ing of all this? Charles (poor Charles, from 
whom we have been so long parted!) has been 
here and is gone!" 

"Yes, he arrived unfortunately before you 
had left us half an hour. I was very sorry 
you lost the pleasure of receiving him, for 
he is looking so well, and is every way so en- 
tirely himself; so kind, and frank, and noble- 
hearted." 

"But why did he go? How could he go 
without seeing me, knowing that I came to 
London to meet him?" 

"He had promised a sick boy, his midship- 
man, not to part from him till he had g^ven 
him in charge to his own widowed mother at 
Tunbridge. He sent an express to this lady, 
and ordered a post-chaise to be here at aiz. 



before he came hither. It stood at the door 
half an hour, in the hope of your arrival, 
when, finding the patient became feverish 
from anxiety, he set out — a little vexed at 
your delay — but losing his own troubles in his 
cares for the invalid. You know how tender 
he is towards all who suffer." 

Alicia threw down her mask, hastily un- 
clasped her necklace, and, throwing herself 
into the arms of her friend, burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. At length she exclaimed — 

" And from such a man as this, so generous 
to others, so disinterested for himself, so con- 
fiding in me, I could flee to mingle in a crowd 
of strangers, to hear nonsense 1 despised, and 
witness folly I could not " 

"Were you not amused, then, after all?" 

"No! not for a single half-hour: beyond the 
first five minutes (in which the novelty of the 
scene struck me) I found it insnpportably dull. 
I tried to fancy I was in the carnival of Italy, 
of which one has read so much; but it would 
not do; there was no exhilarating sun above 
me, no flashes of merriment or beams of wit 
around me, and I was teased to death with two 
stupid coxcombs, who " 

" Were driven away by a third." 

These words were not spoken by Emma. 
Alicia started, looked up, and with inexpres- 
sible emotion beheld Charles himself before 
her. The cause of his return was soon ex- 
plained : he had met the anxious mother whom 
he sought, placed her son in her care, and re- 
turned immediately. Alicia heard this account 
— and her head again sunk on the bosom of 
Emma, anxious to hide there the traces of her 
past tears, and the blushes which now lighted 
her pale cheeks. The lover complained of his 
reception, adding that she "could give a better 
to a black slave." 

"Ha!" cried Alicia, "is my past folly 
already known to you?" 

The lover threw himself at her feet, in such 
an attitude as to show that he had himself 
been her attendant under that disguise. 

Alicia's countenance was half smiles, half 
tears, as she extended her arms to raise him. 
She felt assured that Charles had read the mor- 
tification of her heart, and approved her man- 
ners, though he might blame her appearance 
at the masquerade; and in this sweet conviction 
she almost forgave herself, though she ingen- 
uously told the solicitude of Emma to save her 
from committing an action, which, in her 
present eirenmstancea, might be deemed one 
of foUy and nnkindncH. 

*' Uj tiatei^s kindneaa was worthy of henelf, 
«iidlmMAeialtO]iie,"ietiinMdtheloYer: "for 
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finding her ticket on the mantle-pieoe, I was 
induced to aTftil myself of it, unknown to any 
one but my own servant, and by taking the 
only dress I could procure, to effect relief to 
you from evident annoyance. I cannot regret 
an incident which enabled me to read a new 
page in the heart of her to whom I have been 
so long and profoundly attached; but never 
again may I have the pain of fearing to find its 
innocent gaiety misconstrued, or its purity 
sullied, by the unfeminine absurdities of a 
public masquerade!" 



WORK. 

[AUoe Gary, bom 1890 ; died at New Tork, 12th 
FbbfUMy, 1871. An Amerioan poet who daring a life 
of mooh ralferinf and ■ome priTation, produced many 
beaatiftil lyrioa. Honuw Greelej, who knew her well, 
■aid of her :— '*! do not heliere that ahe ever wrote one 
line that the did not ihanngblj beliere to be troe, and 
caloolated to oonrej inetmotion or i^eaiare— often both 
—to her rtaden. She oonoantrated all her powers and 
energiee on the task of making truth moro palpahle and 
good, more aooeptable to hongiy, waiting lonla.'* Her 
lister, Phebe, alio wrote vene and prae for the maga- 
sinea.] 

Down and up, and up and down. 
Over and over and over; 
Turn in the little seed, dry and brown : 
Turn out the bright red dover. 
Work, and the sun your work will share, 
And the rain in its time will fall ; 
For Nature, ahe worketh everywhere, 
And the grace of Grod through alL 

With hand on the spade and heart in the sky 

Dress the ground and till it; 

Turn in the little seed, brown and dry; 

Turn out the golden millet. 

Work, and your house shall be duly fed; 

Work, and rest shall be won ; 

I hold that a man had better be dead 

Than alive, when his work is done! 

Down and up, and up and down, 
On the hill-top, low in the valley; 
Turn in the little seed, dry and brown. 
Turn out the rose and lily. 
Work, with a plan, or without a plan, 
And your ends they shall be shaped true; 
Work, and learn at first hand like a man— 
The best way to know is to €U>/ 

Down and up, till life shall close. 
Ceasing not your praises ; 
Turn in the wild white winter snows. 
Turn out the sweet spring daisies. 



Work, and the sun your work will share^ 
And the rain in its time will fall ; 
For Nature, she worketh everywhere. 
And the grace of God through all. 



THE SONGSTRESS.* 

The opera was over. Still, however, the 
tumultuous applause uplifted in honour of the 
fair debutante who had that evening made her 
first obeisance before the audience of Berlin,, 
reverberated through the house, and seemed 
as if it would have no end. A thousand clap- 
ping hands, and a corresponding number of 
roaring voices, were employed in bearing tes- 
timony to the merits of Henrietta, and in de- 
manding her momentary re-appearance, to re- 
ceive the homage of the spectators. At length the 
curtain again rolled up, and the beauty came 
forward in all the graceful loveliness whereby 
she had previously enchanted her auditory. 

In comparison with the noise which now 
arose, the former might be regarded almost as 
the silence of the dead! Every one present, 
in fact, seemed to abandon himself to the most 
extravagant marks of rapture; the young song- 
stress, alone, was unable to give vent to her 
emotions, and was obliged to retire with silent 
obeisances; her eyes, however, were eloquent, 
demonstrating, by their animated lustre, the 
gratification she experienced. 

But the amount of Henrietta's gratification 
appeared trivial beside that manifested by the 
glances and exclamations of the gentlemen 
in the house. A regular epidemic seemed to 
have seized them (although of no very disas- 
trous nature), and to have included every class 
and every age within its range of attack. 
Even old Field Marshal Yon Rauwitsch,' upon 
whose head, worn gray during numerous cam- 
paigns, scarcely a few straggling hairs were to 
be counted — even he appeared, in his old age, 
to have been wounded by Love's dart, against 
which he perhaps imagined himself completely 
armed. 

If, however, these right noble warriors were 
fascinated by the syren, he was more than 
matched by a couple of royal counsellors — 
Messrs. HemmstofiT and Wicke,' who had be- 

1 The above ia abridged from a little work pabUahed 
Bometime ago at Leipsig, under the title of Henrietta 
dk tcMm Sdngerin, which ezdted much attention in 
Owmanj. The story it fomided on feot. The real 
name of the heroine was Mile Sontag. 

* Manhal Yon Branchitah, then governor of Berlin. 

* Gemmstoffand WUke. 
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come close friends in conseqnenoe of a con- 
geniality of sentiment in matters relating to 
the fine arts and the drama. The latter, his 
eye fixed on the fallen curtain, broke out with 
an ejaculation — "Oh, friend! what is life 
without lore? I now understand the delicate 
lines of the poet" 

"True, very true!" interposed HemmstofiT, 
yainly endeavouring to pass, in the true 
exquinte style, his fingers through the remnant 
of that luxurious crop of hair which the scythe 
of Time had cut down — " very truly doeti the 
poet say — but I feel confoundedly hungry. 
Shall we sup at the hotel, or where?" 

" Below, my dear fellow," rejoined Wicke, 
in a melting tone, "for I understand there is 
a supply of fresh oysters just arrived. Alas! 
how sweet a thing is love!" 

Thus sentimentalizing did. he and his com- 
panion descend into the supper-room, which 
was unusually full — doubtless on account of 
the necessity felt by so many young bucks of 
recruiting their shaken nerves and spirits by 
the help of a little eau-de-vie. 

All the tables were soon entirely occupied. 
The discourse naturally turned on the opera; 
and all coincided in voting Henrietta's abilities 
to be pre-eminent, although each differed from 
the other as to her chief qualifications. But, 
as the uproar began almost to resemble that of 
Babel (for the parties seemed to think that 
the strength of the argument lay in vocifera- 
tion) we turn with pleasure to a more agreeable 
and interesting object — the songstress herself. 

To the young, pure, and sensitive heart of 
Henrietta, the notice she attracted was any- 
thing but congeniaL She was conscious that 
the publicity of her situation could not fail to 
imply something indelicate to true feminine 
feeling: but circumstances and custom (together 
with a certain innocent belief that it could not 
be otherwise) tended greatly to overcome this 
sensation. Altogether, however, her lot had 
more the appearance than the reaUty of being 
enviable; and this chiefly from two co-operat- 
ing causes — namely, the impertinent freedom 
of the critics, who (probably because they 
knew nothing of music) seemed to prefer des- 
canting in no measured terms upon her personal 
accomplishments, and the countless tedious 
visits which were daily made her, and which 
she, unfortunately, was obliged to receive. 
By this latter annoyance, indeed, all those 
leisure hours were purloined which she had 
formerly been habituated to devote to the en- 
joyment of her own thoughts and the society 
of books, varied by agreeable household occn- 
DAtions. 



Amongst her regular train, it will not be 
difficult to imagine that our friends the orators 
of the gasthof were duly numbered, including 
a young man (of whom the rest knew no more 
than we did). He spoke but little, although 
a sarcastic smile now and then curled his lip: 
by Henrietta he was uniformly well received — 
but this courtesy was not extended to him by 
his fellow admirers, who, indeed, appeared 
alone withheld by fear (inspired by his evident 
decision of character) from treating the stranger 
rudely. Nothing further could be gathered 
respecting him than that he was a young 
musician, by name Werner; and he was of 
superior presence, although his dress did not 
indicate a man of opulence. 

One morning, the party assembled in Hen- 
rietta's Baton were engaged in discourse re- 
specting the journals of the day, and the 
criticisms they contained, when there arose a 
general exclamation of — "Here comes Oount 
Regenbogen," who in a moment or two entered 
the apartment. 

Count Regenbogen was held to be the mocit 
polite and well-dressed cavalier at the court of 
Berlin. Nobody had a more stylish head of 
hair; his perfumes were all procured direct 
from the French capital; his boots and shoes 
were uniformly made at Vienna — his coats at 
Paris — his nether-garments and snrtouts at 
London. Even at the very first period of the 
morning (namely, about twelve o'clock), on 
lifting himself out of bed, he was el^;ant! and 
the report went that he absolutely slept in tw» 
waistcoats and a cravat of the fiinest mixture 
— and that, for greater luxury, he was accus- 
tomed to dress his hair himself in bed, for 
which purpose a sheet of looking-glass was 
affixed to the top! It was also rumoured, on 
the authority of his lawyer, that he had made 
provision in his will for being buried in the 
most fashionable attire — deeming it unbecom- 
ing to appear at the day of judgment otherwise 
than full dressed. 

This notable gentleman was assiduously pay- 
ing his devoirs to the assemblage, when his 
brilliant nothings were interrupted by the 
stalking in of a very ghastly apparition, which 
bore some resemblance to M. Bruckbaner, 
director of the R — Opera. A universal ex- 
clamation ensued upon his entrance — the more 
particularly as his garments displayed some 
stains of blood. 

" Good heavens!" said Henrietta, " what is 
the meaning of this?" 

" liOt me breathe, dearest lady," said Bruck- 
baner, " and you shall learn the cause. Never, 
surely, was any director of a theatre at once :>v> 
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gratified and terrified as I hare been within 
the last fire minates. I had just ealled on 
the cashier of the hoaae to aaeertain how it 
stood req>ecting the tickets for to morrov's 
opera, wherein 700 are to appear as AmandOj 
and learned that one only was left. Two 
oficers entered at the same moment — ^mntoal 
friendi — each iaqniring, as if with one breath, 
whether places were to be had. The cashier 
exhibited the soUtaiy ticket— like tigefi, both 
sprang at it: a di^mte arose; we tried to inter- 
fere, bat in rain ! Ahead j swords were drawn, 
and the steels clashed together: both were 
practised fighters, and their strokes fell swift 
as lightning, and thick as hailstones! Nor 
had more than a minote passed before one of 
the combatants laj bleeding on the earth, 
whilst the other (who had not himself escaped 
withont receiTing a woand) struck triomphani- 
I7 the point of his sword into the ticket, and 
retired with his dearly-bought prize. "^ 

"And the wounded officer?" demanded 
Henrietta. 

"Thej were taking him to his barracks," 
answered the director. 

The beaotifol songstress, who, to conceal 
her emotion at this serions accident, had tamed 
toward the window, sank fainting apon a chair. 

AD roshed to her swristance. Werner, how- 
erer, with Loaita's aid, conreyed the fidnting 
giri into an adjacent apartment. He retamed 
sly, and addressing the company, 
"The invalid is confided to the care of 
becoming attendants; and as rest and silence 
are now most important to her wdl-dmng, I 
trast, gentlemen, you will all see the propriety 
of following my example. ** With which words, 
he seized his hat and departed. 

The others quitted the boose, all of them 
learning the cause of Henrietta's sodden dis- 
order when they reached the street, namely, 
that the wounded man had just been carried 
down it, and must haye been seen by her. 

The Tiolent shock which our heroine's nerres 
had experienced on viewing the body of Maol- 
beere' carried oot of the cashier's boose (oppo- 
site which she resided) rendered her for some 
time speechlessL On recovering, her first in- 
quiry was after the woanded officer, which 
the servant was enabled to answer satisfactorily, 
throogb the attention of Werner (who had 
meanwhile made inqoiries). The attendant 
then proceeded to oommonicate a reqoest of 
Werner's that he might be permitted to renew 
his call, and be favoored with an interview in 



1 Matter-of fBct. 

' MoUiera, an oAoor of srtilkiy. 



the evening, as he had something of importance 
to discloeeL This proposition was complied 
with, and accordingly aboat dusk the young 
man re-appeared. Henrietta was at the moment 
engaged in reading, and everything around 
wore the air of deep quiet and seclusion^ the 
room being lighted only by an astral lamp. 

"I almost fear to interrupt this stillnen^" 
said the visitor. 

"Oh,** reptied Henrietta, "I rejoice to see 
you — and the rather, as this is literally the 
first evening whi^ since my stay in this city, 
I have been able to call my own.** 

Werner took hb seat by the lovely giri, and 
an animated disc ou rs e ensued; in one of the 
pauses whereof, Werner, half mechanicany, 
took up the bo<^ which Henrietta had laid 
down on his entrance. "Ton should know 
that volume," said she, "for it was through 
you I became acquainted with it — and throui^ 
it I became acquainted with you.** 

"Ah, Jean Paul's "ntian,** exclaimed Werner, 
turning over the leaves^ 

"The same; and I now peruse it with a fed- 
ing of mdancholy, since the great heart from 
which it sprang has ceased to beat. Werner, 
do not think me over bold if I say that I prise 
the work not only from its intrinsic merits, 
but firom the circumstances attending my first 
acquaintance with it." 

The delighted youth, taking her hand, was 
about to reply, when she said, smiling, " Come, 
I will be your landlady for once, and make 
tea for you." 

The equipage was acoerdingly introduced; 
but a dMnd had been touched, which continued 
to vibrate, and the young pair insensibly found 
themselves recurring to the interesting tone of 
thoui^t and feeling that had been stvted. 

" 1 shall never forget your attention that 
day," said Henrietta; "forced to descend the 
hill on foot, whilst the carriage proceeded ahme, 
and admiring the woody landscape around, 
and the green valley at my fe^; the jutting 
rocks on my left, and the dark finest of firs on 
my right Aye," continued she, " I could era 
paint the stone whereon I found your open 
book, and curious (womanlike) took it up in 
the idea that some traveller had forgetfully 
left it behind him. How surprised was I, on 
lifting my eyes again firom its piges, to find 
yoo, Werner, standing by me! What must 
you have thought of me?" And she turned 
aside her head to conceal the rising bludies. 

"I was oveijoyed to think," replied he, 
"that my fitvourite author seemed to inieresl 
you so deeply. I too retain the manofy of 
that day as one of the hapfnest of my life; fer 
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It was then, as I escorted yon to the next village, 
tkat we became gradually known to each other. 
Ere we had reached it I was aware, Henrietta, 
what yon were in the world, and what in your 
heart ; whilst from you I did not conceal that 
I was a poor musician, nndistingnished, al- 
though devoted to my profession." 

My readers will easily imagine that this kind 
of conversation was, under all the circumstances, 
by no means the securest for a young couple 
who had previously felt for each other an in- 
cipient attachment. Perhaps they did not 
tois/i to guard themselves; but at any rate, be- 
fore the lapse of an hour, a passionate declara- 
tion was made by the youth, and received by 
the lady, who, in the confidence of her affection, 
entreated her lover to continue near her, and 
act as her guide in her precarious situation. 

"But why not abandon it, Henrietta?" said 
Werner. 

"My kind friend,'' returned she, "reflect 
a while. In the theatrical profession I grew 
up; and was forced to accustom myself, in spite 
of the glittering splendour wherewith we are 
■nrrounded, to many humiliations imposed on 
me by the station Fate had pointed out To 
what, indeed, besides could I resort? I have 
not received the education necessary to enable 
me to fill the situation of a governess, and that 
of mere companion would only be a change for 
the worse ! The labour of my hamU, it is true, 
remains; but the proceeds of that would be 
insufficient to support my young and helpless 
brothers and sisters, for whom I sacrifice my- 
self, in order to draw them from a profession 
which certainly, to a heart impressed with 
honourable principles, is in many respects irk- 
aome and dangerous.*' 

The seriousness of her appeal exhausted her, 
and deeply moved her auditor. Leaning her 
head upon the cushion of the sofa, she left her 
hand free to the warm pressure of Werner, 
who after a while arose and paced the room 
in silence, as if revolving in his mind some 
great determination. At length he resumed 
his seat, and said — 

" Henrietta, let us combine our efforts for 
your emancipation. I think I know a person 
who, if he can be propitiated, is able amply 
to provide for you and yours. Say, my 
charming girl, will you at once be mine?" 

She did not answer, but turning her eloquent 
eyes, into which the tears were starting, fall 
upon him, sank upon his breast 

I will not attempt to detail the conversation 
which followed. Suffice it to say, that a plan 
was anmnged, by Tirtne of which Henrietta 
to bid farewell io pnhlie life,, taking h«r 

-Vea.V«n. 



leave i» a concert, the proceeds whereof, which 
would probably be large, were to be laid aside 
as a fund to further their ultimate objects; 
that, meantime, Werner was to use every means 
to soften and reconcile his father to the union, 
and to obtain an appointment as teacher of 
music at the university. Some ether prelim- 
inary measnres being decided on, the lovem 
separated. 

The days flew by. The contemplated ar- 
rangements were made; and Henrietta, now 
fully engaged to Werner, resolutely declined 
the gallantry of her host of other beaux, whO', 
at length perceiving the authorized and constant 
attentions of their rival, one by one retired 
from the field. Thus were matters circum- 
stanced when the eventful day i^pointed for 
the final public exhibition of the syren's powevi 
approached. 

Never had there been snch a demand for 
tickets. All classes vied with each other iik 
giving parting testimonies of respect to the- 
fair songstress, and the rich and great loaded, 
her with handsome presents. For three days, 
previously not a ticket was to be procured—- 
and hence it was announced that no pay-offioe. 
would be kept open. 

On the morning of the concert-day a visitor- 
was announced to Henrietta — Count Elann- 
heim. On being introduced, he stated that he-, 
had arrived the preceding night at Berlin, as 
plenipotentiary from the court of Y — , and 
had learned with chagrin that the eigoyment. 
he had so long promised himself, of hearing - 
Henrietta, was likely to be denied him. He. 
had therefore taken the liberty of appealing- 
to herself, to inquire if there were no means, 
of his obtaining admission into the concert- 
room. Henrietta expressed herself highly- 
flattered by this compliment on the part of the: 
count; but assured his excellency that she was. 
altogether powerless in the matter, as literally- 
speaking every place had been long engaged. 

The coont expressed great mortification oni 
receiving this answer. "Must I then," said 
he, "abandon all hopes of hearing this wonder 
by which so many have been entranced?" 

" I know but one way," returned Henrietta, 
smiling, "of averting such an evil, and that 
is by your allowing me to sing an air to yoa 
on the spot" 

This offer was made with so much grace and 
modesty, that Count Klannheim was quite de- 
lighted; and seating herself at her piano, 
Henrietta sang several canzonettes with her 
characteristic sweetness. 

The count was much moved; he pressed her 
hand gratefully, and l>efore he dropped it^ 

m 
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taid, in the words of Scbiller — "Accept a 
remembrance of this hour!" placing on her 
finger, as he spoke, a brilliant ring. He then 
retired, requesting her not to mention his 
Tisit, as he had not yet publicly announced 
his arrival. 

The concert, it is almost superfluous to say, 
passed off with the utmost 6claL The applause 
was almost stunning; roses and myrtles were 
thrown into the orchestra at the feet of the 
singer; and tears gushed from her eyes on bid- 
ding farewell, for the last time, to her generous 
auditors. 

The following morning Henrietta was some- 
what surprised by a visit from an elderly min- 
ister, who addressed her as follows: — "My 
daughter, Fame reports you to be kind-hearted 
and charitable, no less than accomplished, and 
I have been tempted, in my compassion for a 
destitute family, to make trial of your goodness. 
The parties in favour of whom I seek to interest 
you, I know to be as deserving as they are 
unfortunate; the father is now in confinement 
for debt; but a few hundreds would at once 
liberate him, and re-establish them all. Will 
you be the ministering angel to effect this 
benevolent purpose?'* 

• Henrietta was touched with the speaker^s 
yenerable manner and urgent appeal She 
answered — " I am but too happy in being able 
to do this. Fortune has been liberal to me, 
and ill would it become me to hesitate in aiding 
the distressed." She then inquired the neces- 
sary sum, produced it, and the minister retired, 
exclaiming, as he received her bounty, "God 
will reward you, my daughter!" His voice 
had a prophetic tone, nor was the prophecy 
false. 

Henrietta had scarcely time to recollect and 
felicitate herself on this occurrence, before an 
elegant carriage stopped at her door, and her 
former visitor. Count Klannheim, was an- 
nounced. After some mutual passages of cere- 
mony, the count, though with rather an em- 
barrassed air, spoke as follows: — 

" I am not a man of many words ; nor will 
I now attempt to deny that it is chiefly on 
your account, lovely Henrietta, I am at pre- 
sent in Berlin. Our prince, a man in his best 
years, has found it necessary, from political 
considerations, to take a step repugnant to his 
taste, and is about to marry. He anticipates 
in his spouse those charms of society which he 
seeks. In short, he has seen you." 

"Proceed no further, I entreat, count!" 
exclaimed Henrietta, shrinking; " I believe I 
■anticipate what you would say." 

Perhaps yon consider the afUr in a IjUse 
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light The prince will avow that he not onl j 
loves but also honours you. Can you blame 
him if, in spite of the duties his state imposes, 
he still feels he has a human heart?" 

The fair girl rose from her seat: her bosom 
heaved tumultuously: she took hastily from 
her finger the Jewel which Count Klannheim 
had previously fixed there, and returned it 
him — " I know now," cried she, "the object 
of this gift;" and the starting tears prevented 
further speech. 

The count, visibly moved, was silent a few 
minutes, during which Henrietta stood as if 
expecting him to retire. At length he resum- 
ed — " Well then, I will proceed to unfold to 
yon the whole of my commission." 

" Not another word, I pray," answered she: 
" I dare not — I will not hear you !" 

"Ton dare! you must! The prince antici- 
pated your reply, and was prepared to meet it 
So entire is his devotion to you, Henrietta, 
that he is even willing, since the laws of the 
state forbid his offering you his hand while he 
continues to reign, to resign in favour of his 
brother: and, in lawful possession of you, 
whom he accounts his greatest treasure, to re- 
tire from a throne to a private station. Say 
but the word, and I greet you the wife of my 
prince." 

Henrietta paused one moment, as if hes- 
itating in what terms to couch her reply. 
She then said — " Count, I am indeed grateful 
for this proposal, and I honour and esteem the 
party from whom it springs. But I will not 
deprive his country of such a man. Nay, I 
will go further, and own to you, in confidence, 
that, even could your prince raise me to his 
throne, I should not be at liberty — I should 
not be desirous to share it with him. You are 
too thoroughly a gentleman, I am sure, to press 
me farther!" 

The count, during this address, had observ- 
ed his fair companion with eyes beaming with 
joy. At its conclusion he could restrain him- 
self no longer, but tenderly catching the 
astonished maiden in his arms, he cried — 
"Noble excellent girl, come to my heart! 
You shall be my daughter/" and at the same 
moment the door sprang open, and Werner, 
rushing towards the old man, exclaimed — 
"HenrietU, my father!" 

The riddle now is easy to solve. The young 
Count Klannheim had been travelling some 
two or three years ineoffnito, and during that 
interval had contracted an irrepressible passion 
for Henrietta. Of this he apprised his father, 
who, as might be expected, opposed it inexor- 
ably. Finding, however, that his son*s happi- 
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liera was pofiitivelj at stake, he, like a wise 
parent, set about proving the worthiness of 
the object; and the prosecution of this purpose 
will at once explain the visit of the old minister, 
and the mock proposal on the part of the 
prince. Werner had indeed, like a dutiful son, 
determined to marry his beloved at any rate, 
and seek his own fortunes, in case his father 
should disinherit him. 

What remains? — but that the nuptials of 
Werner (no longer the poor musician) and 
Henrietta (no longer the popular actress) were 
celebrated with all due publicity and splen- 
dour; — and that our old friendsof the Ac, 

being each necessitated to Hnk the admirer, 
were happy to mix in the gay circle as re- 
spectful guests. 



LESBIA ON HER SPARROW. 

Tell me not of joy ! there's none 
Now my little sparrow's gone ; 

He, just as you, 

Would sigh and woo. 
He would chirp and flutter me ; 

He would hang the wing a while, 

Till at length he saw me smile, 
Lord I how sullen he would be. 

He would eatch a crumb, and then 
Sporting let it go again ; 

He from my lip 

Would moisture dp, 
He would from my trencher feed; 

Then would hop, and then would run, 

And ery philip when he'd done ; 
Oh I whose heart can choose but bleed? 

Oh ! how eager would he fight, 
And ne'er hurt though he did bite; 

No mom did pass, 

But on my glass 
He would sit, and mark, and do 

What I did ; now ruffle all 

His feathers o'er, now let them fall. 
And then straightway sleek them too. 

Whence will Cupid get his darts 
Feathered now, to pierce our hearts? 

A wound he may. 

Not love, convey. 
Now this faithful bird is gone. 

Oh ! let mournful turtles join 

With loving redbreasts, and combine 
To sing dijges o'er his stone. 

Wm. G>mTWBiovr (\Wl), 
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TWO SCENES FROM THE CIVIL 

WAR. 

[Oeorge Paya Rainsford Jamea, bom in London, 
1801 : died at Venice, 9th Jane, iseo. At the age of 
■eventeea he began to oontrilrate short tales and 
•ketches to Tsrioiu periodioalt. In 1885, by the advice 
of Weshington Irring sud enoonrsged bj Sir Walter 
Scott, he wrote liis flxet noTel MitMitu. The saoorM of 
that work was followed by a rapid stream of other 
noTcli, chiefly of an historical character. Beptodnced 
nearly eighty diflbrent weeks, of whifoh the meet notable 
are: Dander : Htiuy MaMerman: John Manton UaU: 
Arrak NeU: Ocwrie, or the Kin^i Plat: W* </ Sdwar^ 
tht Stack Prince : MorUy Snuttin; The Robber: Th$ 
Hugtumtt: Hnuyo/Ouue: The Kinffe Hlghvoj/: fta ftb. 
His works were popular, althongh they were condemned 
by lome critics for their lack of inrention in inddeuS 
Md chancter. Leigh Hunt made a fiUr estimate ttf 
the anchor : "I hail every flnesh publication of Jamce, 
tbongh I half know what he is going to do with his lady 
and hi* gentleman, and his landscape, and his mystery, 
and his orthodoxy, and his criminal trial. Bat I am 
charmed with the new amusement which he brings out 
of old materials. I look on him as I look on a musician, 
Csmoas for his 'Tariationa'** In 1852 Mr. James was 
appointed British consul at m«<K«n"ni^ Virginia, and 
afterwards consul at Venice.] 

It was late on the night of an early day in 
spring — perhaps about two hours past mid- 
night — and yet the inhabitants of a small 
lonely dwelling on the edge of a large piece of 
common-ground, lying about ten miles from 
Faringdon House, were all awake, and up, 
and with anxious eyes gazing from the small 
long windows upon the blank darkness that 
hung over the world. A single candle stood 
upon a plain oaken table in the midst of the 
room, by the light of which might be seen, at 
one of the windows, a small finely-formed 
female figure, which still preserved all the 
lines of exquisite beauty, though a certain de- 
gree of stiffness, corresponding well with some 
deep wrinkles on the cheek, and the white 
hair that was braided from the forehead, spoke 
the passing of many years under the petrifying 
power of time since that form had been in its 
prime, and that beauty, which still lingered, 
had known its first expansion. Leaning over 
her shoulder was another figure so like the 
first, but with every grace which time had 
nipped in it Just blown — with the cheek un- 
withered and the brow unseared — that it seemed 
a living picture of what the other had been 
some twenty years before — a portrait in a 
family picture-gallery, where human lovelinesa 
may see and moralize on all the graces that 
the eternal reaper has gathered as he flew. 

At the second window was a somewhat un- 
tidy maid-senrant, contraiting strongly, ia 
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her slatternly disarray, with the plain neatness 
which decked the two other figures, whose garb 
I shall not pause to describe: let it suffice that 
it was of white, and fashioned in the mode of 
the time, a.d. 164 — , though either poverty, 
simplicity of taste, or deference to the puri- 
tanical mania of the day, had deprived it of 
every extraneous ornament. 

The night upon which the whole party looked 
out was dark and sad; for the moon had gone 
down, and the clouds over head, though not 
particularly heavy, were quite sufficiently so to 
hide every star, and cast a deep gray shadow 
over the wide exent of undulating moorland 
which stretched away for many a mile within 
Yiew in the daytime. A few faint streaks of 
pale light upon the sky separated the darkness 
of the heavens from the darkness of the earth, 
and marked where the prospect ended; and 
thitherward were turned the eyes of all, watch- 
ing, with straining and anxious gaze, a par- 
ticular point on the dim horizon, where, every 
now and then, bright red flashes, sudden and 
Bharp, but circumscribed and momentary, 
broke upon the night, followed by a distant 
report as quick and transitory. 

No one spoke while those flashes continued; 
but the silence itself seemed to show the in- 
tense anxiety which was felt by the tenants 
of that chamber, in regard to the events of 
which they obtained so dim and unsatisfactory 
a view. At the end of five minutes, however, 
the sudden bursts of light entirely ceased; the 
reports were no longer heard; and the elder of 
the two ladies, turning away from the window, 
aaid, in a low voice, "It is over; God's will 
is wrought by this time!" 

The younger said nothing; but clasping her 
fair hands together, raised her eyes towards 
the dark heavens, while her full sweet lips 
moved silently, offering up a petition to that 
never-closed ear which hears the still voice of 
the heart's thoughts as plainly as the loudest- 
tong^ed appeaL 

In a moment after the clattering sound of 
horses' feet was heard coming quickly down 
the road. At first it was faint and distant — 
the dull heavy tramp of several fleet steeds 
galloping over moist ground; but soon it came 
nearer and nearer — left the turf of the common 
— clanged over the firm and stony road — came 
close to the house — ^passed it — and died away 
in the distance. 

"They are fleeing!" said the younger lady, 
"Oh, my mother, they are fleeing! Surely 
some of the dark powers of the air must assist 
those bloodthirsty fanatics. They are fleeing: 
do you not hear the horses galloping on I" 
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"Nay, nay, Margaret," replied the other, 

it may be the Roundheads who flee. Though 
Gk>ring and his Cavaliers marched by here, we 
cannot tell what way the struggle may have 
turned, or on what side he attacked the rebels. 
So it. may well be the traitors that flee them* 
selves. But look out, look out: your eyes are 
younger than mine, and less dimmed with 
tears; perchance you may catch a passing 
glimpse that will give us glad news." 

The younger lady pressed her eyes close to 
the window; and though by this time the first 
party of fugitives had passed the house, yet the 
distant sound of others coming nigh met - her 
ear; and she continued to gaze upon the faint 
line of the road to the spot where the yellow 
glare of the gravel, which distinguished it from 
the ground about it, was lost in the general 
darkness of the common. At length three 
dark figures came forward with tremendous 
speed; at first so near together, and so hiddm 
by the night, that she could hardly disting^iUi 
them from each other; but gradually the forms 
became more and more clear; and as they darted 
past the house she exclaimed in a glad tone, 
' ' They are the rebels, they are the rebels fleeing 
for life ! I see their great boots, and their 
morions without crest or plume ! " 

"But they may be pursuing those who went 
before," said her mother, with a less elated tone; 
"they may be the foliowen and not the fleers, 
Margaret." 

"No, no, they are fleeing, in good sooth!" 
replied the young lady, "for ever and anon they 
turn their heads to look behind, and still urge 
their horses faster at each look. But they are 
gone ! And now pray Qod that victory may 
not cost us dear! I would that my brother 
were come back, and Henry Lisle." 

" Fie, Margaret, fie ! "said her mother, "give 
God undivided thanks; for if my son and your 
lover be both left upon the field of battle, we 
ought still to feel that their lives were well be- 
stowed to win a victory for their royal master." 

Margaret covered her eyes with her hands, 
but made no answer; and in a moment after, 
fresh coming sounds called her again to the 
window. It was a single horseman who now 
approached; and though be rode at full speed, 
with his head somewhat bent over the saddle, 
yet he continued his course steadily, and neither 
turned his look to the right or left. As he 
approached the house his horse started suddenly 
from some object left by the road-side, plunged, 
and fell; and the rider, east with frightful 
violence from his seat, was thrown on his head 
upon the ground. A deep groan was at first 
the only sound; but the moment after, the 
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liOTM which had borne him, starting up, ap- 
proached close to the body of its master, and, 
putting its head to where he lay; by a long 
wild neigh seemed at once to express its 
sorrow, and to cUim assistance. 

'*If it be Essex or Manchester, Fairfax or 
Cromwell, we must render him aid, Margaret,*' 
aa'd the mother; "never must it be said that 
fViend or enemy needed he)p at my door and 
did not meet it. Call up the hind's-boy, 
Bridget: open the door, and bring in yon fallen 
man." 

Her commands were speedily fulfilled; for 
though broagfat low in her estate, the Lady 
Herrick was not one to suffer herself to be 
disobeyed. The stranger was lifted from the 
ground, placed in a chair, and carried into 
the house. His eyes were closed; and it was 
evident to the elder lady, as she held the can- 
dle to his face, that, if not killed, he was com- 
pletely stunned by his fall. He was a bard- 
featunsd man, with short grizzled hair, and a 
heavy determined brow, on which the lines of 
habitual thought remained, even in the state 
of stupor into which he had fallen. He was 
broadly made and muscular, though not cor- 
pulent, and was above the middle size without 
being tall. His dress consi^ed of a dark gray 
coat, which clove to him with the familiar ease 
of an old servant, and a brown cloak, which, 
in truth, had lost much of its freshness in his 
service. Above his coat had been placed a 
complete cuirass, the acyustment of which be- 
trayed great symptoms of haste: and by his 
tide he wore one of those long heavy blades of 
plain steel which had often been the jest of the 
Cavaliers. 

His head was uncovered either by hat or 
morion, and the expanse of his forehead, the 
only redeeming point in his countenance, was 
thus fully displayed. The rest of his face was 
not only coarse in itself, but bad in its expres- 
sion; and when, after some cold water had been 
thrown over it, he revived in a degree, and 
looked round, the large, shrewd, unsatisfactory 
eyes which he turned upon those about him, 
had nothing in them to prepossess the mind 
in his favour. 

The moment that consciousness had fully 
returned, he made an effort to start tipon his 
feet, but instantly sunk back again into the 
chair, exclaiming, "The Lord hath smitten 
me, yet must I gird up my loins and go, lest 
1 fall into captivity.** 

" Fear not, fear not!** replied Lady Herrick, 
whose humanity was somewhat chivalrous, 
"yon are in safety here: wait for a while till 
yon are better Able to iBount, and then get 



you gone, in God*8 name, for I seek not to 
foster Roundheads more than may be. Yet 
stay till you can ride," she added, seeing his 
hand again g^rasp the chair, as if to rise, "wo- 
men should know no enemies in the hurt and 
wounded." 

"Nay, but, worthy lady," replied the Par- 
liamentarian, ' ' should the crew of the Moabitish 
General Goring follow me even here to smite 
me hip and thigh, as they have vowed to do to 
all who bear arms for godliness* sake, or to bear 
me away captive — " 

"Fear not, fear not!" answered the lady, 
"none should dare, by my hearth's side, to 
lay hands on one that common mercy bade 
me take in and shelter — fear not, I say — that 
is right, Margaret," she added, seeing her 
daughter pour some wine into a glass for the 
use of the stranger, " take that, it will revive 
yon, and give you strength to speed on." 

"Hast thou caught the strangers horse, 
Dickson?" she demanded, turning to the boy 
who had aided in bringing in the Common- 
wealth-man, and who now re-entered the room 
after a momentary absence. 

"He is caught and made fast below," re- 
plied the lad, "and here are my young master 
and Master Henry Lisle coming up from the 
court. They have beaten the Roundheads, and 
killed Colonel Cromwell, and taken his whole 
army prisoners!** 

Scarcely had he time to pour forth this rapid 
tide of news when the door was thrown open, 
and two young Cavaliers, in broad hats and 
plumes, followed one another rapidly in, each 
taking with the lips of the Iwo ladies that dear 
liberty consecrated to intimacy and affection. 
"Welcome, welcome, my gallant son!** cried 
the mother, as she held the first to her bosom. 

"My own dear Margaret!" whispered the 
3'oung gentleman who had followed, as he took 
the unresisting kiss which welcomed him back 
from danger and strife ; but further gratulations 
of all kinds were suddenly stopped, as the eyes 
of the two Cavaliers fell upon the stranger, 
who had now recovered strength to rise from 
his scat, and was anxiously looking towards 
the door beyond them. 

"Who in the devil's name have we here?'* 
cried Sir George Herrick, "what crop-eared 
villain is this r* 

In vain his mother explained, and strove to 
pacify him. The sight of one of the rebels 
raised again in his bosom all the agitating fury 
of the fight in which he had been just engaged; 
and neither the prayers of his mother or his 
sister, the promise they had made to the 
stranger or their remonstrances to himself. 
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had any effect. "Ho! boy!" he exclaimed, 
"bid your father bring a rope. By the Lord 
of Heaven, I will hang this Roundhead cur to 
the oak before the door ! Bring a rope, I say ! " 
and, unsheathing his sword, he advanced upon 
the Parliamentarian, calling upon his com- 
panion to prevent his escape by the door. 

The stranger said not a word; but bit his 
nether lip, and calmly drawing his tuck, re- 
treated into one corner of the room, keeping a 
keen fixed eye upon the young Cavalier who 
strode on towards him. Margaret, seeing that 
all persuasion was vain with her brother, turned 
her imploring eyes to Henry Lisle, who in- 
stantly laid his hand upon his companion's 
cidkk. ''What now?" exclaimed the other, 
turning sharp upon him. 

"This must not be, George," replied the 
Cavalier. 

"Must not be!" thundered Sir George 
Herrick, "but it shall be! Who shall stay 
me?" 

"Your own better reason and honour, I 
trust," replied the other. "Hear me — but 
hear me, Herrick ! Your lady mother promised 
this fellow safety to stay and to go; and upon 
her promise alone — she says — he stayed. Had 
that promise not been given we should not 
have found him here. Will you slay a man 
by your own hearth, who put confidence in 
your mother's word! Fie, fie! let him go! 
We have slain enough this night to let one 
rebel escape, were he the devil himself!" 

Sir George Herrick glared round for t 
moment in moody silence, and then put up 
his sword. **WelI," said he at length, "if 
he stayed but on her promise, let him take 
himself away. He will grace the gibbet some 
other day. But do not let me see him move 
across the room," he added, with a look of dis- 
gust, "or I shall run my blade through him 
whether I will or not." 

"Come, fellow, get thee gone!" said Henry 
Lisle, "I will see thee depart:" and while his 
companion fixed his eyes with stem intensity 
upon the fireplace, as if not to witness the 
escape of the Roundhead, he led him out of 
the chamber to the outer door. 

The stranger moved forward with a firm 
calm step, keeping his naked sword still in his 
hand, and making no comment on the scene 
in which he bad been so principal a performer. 
As he passed through the room, however, he 
kept a wary glance upon Sir George Herrick; 
but the moment he quitted it he seemed more 
at ease, and paused quietly at the door while 
thfi boy brought forward his charger. During 
that pause he turned no unfriendly look upon 



Henry Lisle; and seemed as if about to speak 
more than once. At length he said in a low 
voice, " Something I would fain say — though, 
God knows, we are poor blinded creatures, and 
see not what is best for us — of thanks concern- 
ing that carnal safety which it may be doubted 
whether " 

"No thanks are needed," interrupted Heniy 
Lisle, cutting across what promised to be one 
of the long harangues habitual with the fanatics 
of that day, "no thanks are needed for safety 
that is gfrudgingly awarded. J tell thee plainly, 
that had it not been for the lady's promise, I 
would willingly have aided in hanging thee 
with my own hands; and when next we two 
meet face to face, we shall not part till the life- 
blood of one or other mark our meeting-place! " 

"It may be so, if such be God's will," replied 
the Parliamentarian, "and now I pray the 
Lord to give me strength that I may never be 
found slack to do the work appointed me!" 

"Thou hast never been so yet, though it be 
the work of the evil one," answered Henry 
Lisle, and then added, "I know thee, though 
none else here does, or it had fared harder with 
thee in despite of all promises." 

"Thou knowest me!" said the stranger^ 
without testifying any great surprise, "then 
thou doest the better deed in Israel : and I will 
trust, notwithstanding thy present malignancy, 
that the day of grace may yet come to thee. 
Farewell!" 

Thus saying, he put his foot in the stirrup, 
and mounting somewhat heavily the horse 
which was now brought up for him, rode awaj 
across the common. 

• • • • • • • 9 • ^' 

[Want of space oompeli nt to omit the details of the 
■econd icene. At the reader will hare surmised, the 
■nccored Puritan was Oliver GromwelL On the day 
that, with solemn pump, he was declared Lord Protector 
of the Commonwealth of England, Henry Lisle, a 
relic of the defeated and scattered Boyalists. lay in the 
Tower of London convicted of treason and awaiting 
the headsman's block. In the agony of doqiair, Lady 
Herrick sought Cromwell, and by the memory of that 
night when his own life was protected in her hoase^ 
she gained the life of him, who was not only her 
daughter's hiuband, but a tender son to her in the 
place of the one that had fallen in battle.] 



Wholb kingdoms fell 
To sate the Inst of power: more horrid still. 
The fouleet stain and scandal of our nature 
Became its boost. One murder makes a Tillaln ; 
Millions a hero. Knmbers sanctiiied th« crime. 

Bishop Poanuii 1731-1808. 
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SIR GILES OYEBREACH. 

[Philip XAMiiifer, bom at Saliabary, 1584 ; died in 
Loudon, March, 1039. DramatUt Edneated at Ox- 
ford. The historiaa Hallam laji: *'MaMiiiger am a 
tragie writer appear* to me aeoond onlj to Shalupeare ; 
iu the higher comedy I can hardlj thiak him inferior 
t«» JouaoQ.** He wrote manj plaja in oopjnnoiion with 
Fletcher and others; and thirty-ecTen were entirely 
hi* own prodoetioiia Of theie all eaTo nineteen were 
destroyed by a stupid servant who nied the MSB. tar 
lighting flrss. The flrst oolleoted edition of MaMingei's 
plays WHS prepared by William Oifford; and a new 
edition fh>m OifTord's text was issued in 1870 by Lieut. 
Cui. F. Can ui ogham (Wame it Co.) The Virgin 
Mnrtyr: The Duke qf Milan: The Bondman; The Maid 
<tf Hononr ; The Fatal Dowrg: The City Madam: A Very 
Wtman: The Ba$hfuL Lover: and A Netf Way to Pay 
Old Jkbt* — from which the following passages are taken 
— ^are the most important of the plays still in exist- 
ence.] 

[Sir Giles Orerreach is a cruel extortioner who has 
helped to ruin his prodigal nephew Frank Wellborn. 
The latter obtains the assistance of a rich widow, Lady 
Allworth, to deceive his uncle, who, fancying that Well- 
bom is about to wed the lady, refills the spendthrift's 
oofTers. At the same time Orerreach is eager to marry 
hit daughter Margaret to Lord LovelL Lorell ap|iears 
to fkTour the match, but only does so in order to seouxe 
Margaret's hand for his page and fkiend Tom AUworth. 
Justice Greedy is a creature of the usurer's, but has no 
thought beyond his stomach ; Marrall, an attomsy, is 
another of Overreach's tools, but betrays him in the 
end, and helps to bring about his discomfiture.] 

ScEKK.— ^ Room in Laot Allworth's B6u$e, 
Mnter Lord Lotkll and Allwortr. 

Lov. Tie well; give me my oloak; I now disohaige 
you 
From farther service: mind your own aflkirs, 
1 hope they will prove suooessfkil. 

AU. What is blest 
With your good wish, my lord, cannot but prosper. 
Let aftartimes roport, and to your honour. 
How much I stand engaged, for I want language 
To speak my debt ; yet if a tear or two 
Of Joy. for your much goodness, can supply 
3Iy tongue's defects, I could—— 

L"9. Nay, do not melt : 
This ceremonial thanks to me's snperfluoua. 

Over, [within.} Is ray lord stirring? 

Lov. 'Tis he I oh, here's your letter : let him in. 

Snler Ovbrrxacr, Greedy, and Mauull. 

Over, A good day to my lord 1 
Lov. Yon aro an early riser, 
etr Giles. 
Over. And reason, to attend your lordship. 
Lov, And you, too. roaster Greedy, up so soon I 
Orctdy, In troth, mj lord, after the son is ap^ 



I eannot sleep, f«jr I have a foolish stomach 

That croaks Jbr bieakfkst. With your lo(dihip*a 

fsTonr, 
I have a serious question to diinand 
Of my worthy fri«id Sir Giles. 

Lov, Pny yon use your pleasurei 

Ortedy. How far. Sir Giles, and pray you answer m* 
Upon your credit, hold you it to be 
From your manor-house, to this of my lady Allworth's t 

Over, Why, some four mile. 

Ortedy, How I four mile, good Sir G il es 
Upon your nputation, think better; 
For if yon do abate but one half-quarter 
Of five, you do yonxself the greatest wrong 
That can be in the world ; ibr four miles riding, 
C!ould not have raised so huge an appetite 
As I feel gnawing on me. 

Mar, Whether you ride. 
Or go afoot, yon are that way atill proiTided, 
An it please your worship. 

Over, How now, sirrah? prating 
Befora my lord I no diflTerenoe ! Go to my nephew. 
See all his debts disdiaiged, and help his worship 
To fit on his rich. suit. 

Mar, I may fit you too. 
Tos^d like a dog still 1 lAtUU, tmd txiL 

Lov, I have writ this morning 
A few lines to my mistress, your fkir dani^ter. 

Over. Twill firs her, lor she's wholly yours already :— 
Sweet master AUworth, take my ring ; 'twill cany yo« 
Tb her presence, I dare wanant you; and there plead 
For my good lord, if yon shall find occasion. 
That done, pny rid4 to Nottingham, get a license^ 
Still by this token. Til have it dispatoh'd* 
And suddenly, my lord, that 1 may say. 
My honourable, nay, right honourable dau^ter. 

Oreedy, Take my advice, young gentleman, get you 
brealcfkst; 
Tis unwholesome to ride ikstlng : Fll eat with yon» 
And eat to purpose. 

Over, Some Fury's in that gut: 
Hungry again I did you not devour, this morning, 
A shield of brawn, and a barrel of Colchester oysteraf 

Greedy, Why, that was, sir, only to ■oonr my 
stomach, 
A kind of a prepaimtive. Come, gentleman, 
I will not have yon feed like the hangman of Flnahiag^ 
Alone, while I am here. 

Lov. Haste your return. 

All. I wiU not fkil, my locd. 

Oreedy, Nor 1, to line 
My Christmas coffer. 

[Bxnmt Grbedt and Axxwort^ 

Over. To my wish : we ars privata. 
I come not to make offer with my daughter 
A certain portion, that wera poor and triTial: 
In one word, I pronounce all that is mint. 
In lands or leases, ready coin or goods. 
With her, my lord, comes to yon; nor shall you haTa 
One motiTe, to indnot yon to btUtrt 
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I liT« too long, iinoe wmij jmx Fll add 
Bointtiiing onto th« baap, wbloh ■ball b« joun loou 

Lo9. Ton Are « right kind fkthar. 

Over. You ihall hAT« reMon 
To think mo tooh. How do yoa like this Mat? 
It is well woodad, and watt wator^d, the aorw 
INrtfle and lioh; woald it not Mnro for ehange^ 
To antortain jour Meoda in a munmer prognmt 
What thinka mj nobla lordt 

lev. Tla a wholaaoma air. 
And wall-bailt pile; and aha that^a miatraH of it^ 
Worthj the large rereuoe. 

Omt. She the miatreaa I 
It niaj be ao for a time : bat let my lord 
8i^ onlj that he likea it, and would hare i^ 
I aay, ere Icmg 'tla hiab 

lev. Impoaaible. 

Over, Too do oonoliMla too flMit» not knowing mm. 
Nor the enginea that I work bf . Tb not akme 
The lady Allworth'a landa, for tboae once WellbomX 
(Aa by liar dotage on him I know thaj will be,) 
Shall aoQB be mine; bnt point oat any man'a 
In all the ahire, and aay they lie conTani«nt» 
And naeftil for your lonlahip^ and onoa mora 
I «gr aload| they are yooia. 

lav. I dan not own 
What'a by opjnat and omel maana aKtoriad; 
My &mt and credit are mora dear to me. 
Than ao to expoae tham to be oanfliiied by 
The pnbUe ToieaL 

Over. Ton run, my loid, no haiard» 
Toar mputatioo ahali atand aa fkir. 
In all good man'a opiniooa, aa now; 
JCor can my aotiooa, though oondeam'd for ill, 
Caat any fool aaperdon upon yonn. 
Vor, though I do eootemn report myaaLT, 
Aa a mere aound, I atill will be ao tender 
Of what cooeama yoo, in ail pointa of ^ononr^ 
Tiiat tiie immaculate whiteneaa of your ikma^ 
Kor your unqueationed integrity, 
Bhall e'er be aullied with one taint or apot 
That may take ftom your innooence and candour. 
Ail my ambition ii to haTc my daughter 
Bight honourable, which my lord cmu make bar ; 
And might 1 live to dance upon my knee 
A yoong lord LotoU, bom by her unto yon, 
I write nil ultra to my proudeat hopaa* 
Aa for poaaeaaiona, and annual mnt^ 
Equiralent to maintain yoo in the poet 
Tour noble birth, and praaent atate requlraa, 
1 do remoTe thnt burthen from your ahouldan^ 
Ai^ take it on mine own ; for, tiumgb I ruin 
The country to aupply your riotoua waate. 
The aoourge of prodigala, want, ahall never ind yoo. 

lov. Are yon not frighted with the impreaatioaa 
And ouma of whole fomiliea, made wralflhad 
By your ainiater practioaat 

Over. Tea, aa roolca are. 
Whan foamy billowa aplit themaalTea agalnal 
TSiair flinty ziba; or m the bmwb ia moTtdp 



When wolTca, with hunger pined, bowl at bar brighl- 



I am of a aolid temper, and, like theae, 

Steer on, a oonatant couraa: with mine own aword. 

If call'd into the flekl, I can make that rights 

Whidi foarftil eoemiea murmured aa aa wrong. 

Now, for thaae other piddling oomplai4»ia 

Braath'd oot in Mttaraaai; aa when they coll mo 

Eztorttonar. tyrant, cormorant, or intruder 

On mj poor nei|^bour^ right, or grand iudoaer 

Of what waa oommon, to my private nae; 

Kajr. when my aara are pierced with wuiuwa' oriaa^ 

And undone orphana waah with teaia my threahold* 

I only think what 'tia to have my daughter 

Rii^t honourable ; and 'tie a powerfril cltarm 

Makea me inaeiiaible of remorae, or pity. 

Or the leaat kting of conaoience. 

Xov. I admire 
The tonghneai of your aatnn. 

Over. Tia for yon* 
Ify lord, and for my daughter, I am marble; 
Nay more, if you will have my character 
In little, I enjoy more true delight. 
In my arrlTal to my wealth theae dark 
And crooked waya, than you ahall e'er take pleaaura 
In apending what my indnatiy hath com{«aa*d. 
My haate oommanda me hence ; in one word, therafora^ 
la it a match? 

Lov. I hope, that ia paat doubt now. 

Over. Then reat aecura; not the hate of all mankind 
here. 
Nor fear of what can fall on me hereafter. 
Shall make me atudy aught but 3:our advanoamant 
One story higher : an earl I if gold can da ik 
Diapute not my religion, nor my faith ; 
Though I am borne thua headlong by my will. 
Ton may make choice of what belief you pleaae^ 
To me they are equal; ao, my kml, good morrow. [BxlL 

Lov, He'a gone— I wonder how tlie earth can bear 
Such a port^t 1 1, that have lived a soldier. 
And atood the enemy'a Tioleut charge uiidiiuiited. 
To hear this blasphemoua baaat am bath'd all over 
In a cold aweat : yet, like a mountain, he 
(Confirm'd in atheistical aaaertiona) 
la no more ahaken than Olympus is 
When angry Boreas loads hia double head 
With audden drifts of snow. 

[The means which OTerraaoh haa taken to effect the 
apeedy and aecret n>arriage of hia daughter to I/wd 
Lorell, enable Margartt and Allworth to bvuume man 
andwifo.] 



Marg. Sir, first your pardon, than your blaaateg, 
with 
Tour friU allowance of the choice I have made. 
Aa ever yoo eould make oae of your reaaon, [Knedimff, 
Grow not in paaaion ; since you may aa well 
Call back the day thart'b paa^ aa untia the knot 
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Whioh Is too ftrongly l!nlen*d : not to dwell 
Too loof on wocda, this i« my hutband. 

0#er. Howl 

All, ^l aarare yoa ; all the rights of marrUfe, 
WKb OTory elreuaistaiiee, are pavt. Alas . air, 
AUboogfa I tfm no lord, bttt a lord's page, 
Toar daughter and mj ioTed wife mottnia not ft>r it; 
Aitd, for right honoarable sou-inlaw, joo somj saj, 
Toar dniilitl dai^hter. 

(her. DeTaiarethegrmaniMf 
WiUdo, Do a Iktiiei's part, and 8aj« HeaTen ghe 
them Joy t 

0<er. CoiiAisiou and rain I speak, and speak qoiukly, 
Or thou art dead. 

WUtdo. Thqr are married. 

(het. Tboa hadat bettor 
Hare made a ooutraot with the king of fleads. 
Than these : — my brain tarns I 

W'dldo. Why this nge to me T 
Is not this yoar letter, sir, and these the word*? 
Marrjf ker to tki$ ^fenUtman, 

Orer, Itoannot— 
Kor wUl I e'er beliere it, 'sdMth ! I will not ; 
That I, that, in all paanges I toooh'd 
At worldly profit, hare not left a print 
Where I have trod, for the most oarioos search 
To traoe my footsteps, shoold be gall'd by children. 
Baffled and fool'd, and all my hopes and laboars 
Defeated, and made Toid. 

Wttt. As it appears. 
Too ars so, my grare onolei. 

Owtr. Village narsea 
fioTenge their wrongs with enrsss ; FU not waste 
A syllable, bat thus I take the Ufe 
Whidk, wretched, I gave to thee. 

[AUempitto lia If aroarit. 

lev. [cominff ftrward.] Hold, for yoar own sake ! 
TluMigh oharity to yoar daughter hath quite left )*ea, 
WUl you do an aot, though in yoar hopes lost hers. 
Can lesTO no hope for peace or rest hersafter? 
Conskler ; at the beat yoa are hot a man. 
And cannot so create your aims, bat that 
They may be cross'd. 

Oeer. Lord 1 thiw I spit at thee. 
And at thy counsel ; and again di«ire thee^ 
And as thou art a soldier, if thy valour 
Dares shew itself, where multituds and example 
Lead not the way. let's quit the house, and chango 
Six words in pilvata. 

Lov. I am ready. 

L. All. Buy, sir. 
Contest with one distracted ! 

WttL Toa'U grow like him. 
Should you answer his rain challenga. 

(her. Are yoa palet 
Borrow his help, though Heronles call ft odds. 
I'll stand against both as I am. hemm'd in thus.— 
Knee. Uke a Ubyan Uon in the toU, 
My ftuy Guinot rsMh ths oosmid bontfln^ 



And only spends Kaelf, VU, qatt thejlteot! 

Alone I can do nothing; but I have ss t v ai rt % 

And friends to second me ; and if 1 make nei 

This house a heap of ashes, (by my wroBfi, 

Whait I hare spoke I will make good t> or knv* 

One tinuat oncat,— if It be possible, 

HeU. addtomyaflUotiona! (JMt 

Ifor. Is't cxA bcare qwrtt 

^reeif. Brave qiort? I am sore it has ta'en away my 
stomach; 
I do not like the tanoo. 

AIL Kay, weep not, dearest. 
Though it express your pity ; what's deoraed 
Above, we oannot alter. 

L. AM, His threats move mo 
No scruple, madam. 

Mar. Was it not a rare trick. 
An it please your wonhip, to make the deed nofihinf t 
I can do twenty neater, if yon please 
To purchase and grow rich ; for I will be 
Such a solicitor and steward fbr yon. 
As never worshipful liad. 

WtU, I do believe thee; 
Bot first discover the quaint means yon naed 
To rase out the conveyance? 

Mar. They are mysteries 
Not to be spoke in public : certain minermli 
Incorpcnmted in the ink and wax. — 
Besides, he gaTO me nothing, but still fed me 
With hopes and blows ; and tliat was the indooenMol 
To this conondrnm. If it please your worship 
To call to memory, this mod beast onoe caused ma 
To urge you, or to drown or hang yourself; 
111 do the like to him, if you comuiand me. 

WeU. You are a rascal 1 he that dares be false 
To a master, thou^ ui^Just, will ne'er be true 
To any other. Look not for reward 
Or favour firom me ; I will shun tliy sigltt 
As I would do arbasilisk's : thank my pity. 
If thou keep tliy ears ; howe'er, I will take order 
Your practice shall be silenced. 

Chrtedy, 111 commit him. 
If you will have me, sir. 

WeU, That were to little purpose ; 
His ooasdence be his prison. Not a word* 
But instantly be gone. 

Ord. Take this kick with you. 

Amb. And this. 

Fwm, If that I had my clenver hMe, 
I would divide your knave's head. 

Mar, This is the haven 
Fake serranta still arrive at VbUm 

Me-enter Otbrbbach. 

L, AIL Come again! 
Lov. Fear not, I am yovnr guard. 
WeU. His looks are ghasUy. 

WiUdo. Some little time 1 haTe spent, vndsr yooi 
CsTours, 
, In phyElcalatndiet, and if my Judgment snr uo^ 
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HflTk mad begrond neoroy : bat obtdrro him, 
AimI look to yonraeWee. 

Oftr. Why, is not the whole world 
Included iu myielf ? to wUat um than 
An fdenda and aenrants? Bay there were a eqnadron 
Of pikes, lined tliroogh with abot. when I am moontad 
Upon my injoriea, ahall I fear to charge themt 
No : ru through the battalia, and that nmted, 

[Flcwrithing hu tword aheathtd, 

ru fkll to execution. — Ha ! I am feeble : 
Some undone widow sits upon mine arm. 
And takea away the use oft ; and my sword. 
Glued to my scabbard, with wroug'd orphans' tears, 
Will not be drawn. Ha 1 what are these? sore, hang- 

men. 
That come to bind my hands, and then to drag mo 
Before the judgnieijc-seat : now tbey are new shaped, 
And do appear like Furies, with steel whips 
To scourge my ulcerous soul. Shall I then fsll 
Ingloriottsly, and yield ? no ; spite of Fate, 
I will be forced to hell like to myself. 
Though you were legions of aocnned si^rits. 
Thus would I fly among you. 

[Rtuhu forward, andjUng* kinu^cn tht fnmnd. 

Well. There's no help; 
Disarm him first, then bind him. 

Ortedy, Take a mittimus. 
And carry him to Bedlam. 

Lov. How he foams I 

Wdl. And bites the earth I 

WiUdo. Carry him to some dark room, 
There try what art can do for his recorery. 

Marg. O ngr dear fikther ! 

irft*¥ force Otbrreach qf^. 

AIL Ton must be patient, mistreas. 

Lov. Here is a precedent to teach wicked men. 
That when they leare religion, and turn athei»ta, 
Their own abilitiea laare them. 



AGED LOVERS. 

When my lore swears that she is made of tmth 
I do believe her, though I know she lies. 
That she might think me K>me untutor'd joath. 
Unlearned in the world's Iklse subtleties. 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young. 
Although she knows my days are past the beat. 
Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue; 
On both sides thus is simple truth suppreas'd. 
Dut wherefore says she not she is n^Justt 
And wherefore say not I that I am oldf 
O, love's beat habit is in seeming trust. 
And age in love loves nut to have years told : 
Tbereibrs I lie with her and she with me. 
And in our faults by lies we flatter'd be. 

Sbakspxabi. 



BURNS IN DUMFRIES. 

[William MacDowall, bom at HaxweUtowB. Kiik* 
oudbrightabire, 1815. Journalist and historian. Hehaa 
been fbr many yeaneditorof the Dun^friet Standard: and 
ia the author of 3%< ifan tfthe Foods, and other poema ; 
the Hutory of tk4 Bwrgk of IhmfHa, with notioaa of 
Nithsdale, Annandale, and the Western Border; ^o. 
The HUlory of ]>umfrie$, from which we quote, is one 
€i the moat intereating and valuable of loeal ohrouiolea, 
and will long maintain its claim to the general fisvoor 
with which it is at present nqpuded.J 

Towards the close of 1791 Dumfries could 
number among its citizens a man who had 
already made some noise in the world, and 
who came to be recognized as one of Scotland's 
most illustrious sons. His figure was remark- 
able; 80 that even a cursory observer must 
have at onoe seen that it was the outward 
framework of an extraordinary Individ uaU 
Five feet ten inches in height, firmly built, 
symmetrical, with more of the roughness of a 
rustic than the polish of a fine gentleman, 
there was a something in his bearing that 
bespoke conscious pre-eminence; and the im- 
press thus communicated was confirmed bj 
his swarthy countenance, every lineament it 
which indicated mental wealth and power: 
the brow broad and high; the eyes like orbs 
of flame; the nose well formed, though a 
professional physiognomist would have said 
that it was deficient in force; the mouth im- 
passioned, majestic, tender, as if the social 
affections and poetic muse had combined to 
take possession of it; and the full, rounded, 
dimpled chin, which made the manly face look 
more soft and lovable. When this new denizen 
of the burgh was followed from his humble 
dwelling in Bank Street to some favourite 
friendly circle where the news of the day or 
.other less fugitive topics were discussed, his 
superiority became more apparent. Then eye 
and tongue exercised an irresistible sway : the 
one flashing with emotional warmth and the 
light of genius — now scathing with its indig- 
nant glances, anon beaming with benignity 
and love; the other tipped with the fire of 
natural eloquence, reasoning abfitrusely, de- 
claiming finely, discoursing delightfully, sa- 
tirizing mercilessly, or setting the table in a 
roar with verses thrown off at red heat to 
annihilate an unworthy sentiment, or cover 
some unlucky opponent with ridicule. Keed 
it be said that these remarks apply to the ex- 
tenant of Ellisland, Robert Bums? 

His first appearance in Dumfries was on the 
4th of June, 1787, two months after the bcooimI 
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edition of his poems had been published. He 
came, on invitation, to be made an honorary 
burgess; neither the givers nor the receiver of 
tlie privilege dreaming, at that date, that he 
WQA destined to become an inhabitant of the 
town. All honour to the council that they 
thus promptly recognized the genius of the 
poet. Provost William Clark shaking hands 
with the newly-made burgess, and wishing 
him joy, when he presented himself in the 
veritable blue coat and yellow vest, that 
Nasmyth has rendered familiar, would make 
a good subject for a painter able to realize the 
characteristics of such a scene. The burgess 
ticket granted to the illustrious stranger bore 
the following inscription: — "The said day, 
4th June, 1787, Mr. Robert Bums, Ayrshire, 
was admitted burgess of this Burgh, with 
liberty to exercise and enjoy the whole immu- 
nities and privileges thereof as freely as any 
other docs, may, or can enjoy; who, being 
present, accepted the same, and gave his oath 
of burgess-ship to his Miyesty and the Buigh 
in common form." 

Whilst tenant of Ellisland farm, about six 
miles distant from Dumfries, Bums became, 
by frequent visits to the town, familiarly known 
to its inhabitants. Soon after Martinmas, 
1791, accompanied by Bonnie Jean, with their 
children, Roliert, Francis, and William, he 
took up a permanent residence in the burgh, 
and there spent the remainder of his chequered 
life; so that Dumfries became henceforth in- 
separably connected with his latest years. He 
had just seen thirty-one summers when he 
entered upon the occupancy of three small 
apartments of a second floor on the north side 
of Bank Street (then called the " Wee Vennel "). ^ 
After residing there about eighteen months — 
or, according to another account, two years 
and a half — he removed to a self-contained 



1 Robert Chamben tbos d«acrib(» the Acoommodaiion 
of the poet'a Bank Street ptemiaes :— " Tlie small central 
room, about tlie size of a bed cloeet^ ia the only place 
be liaa in which to eeclude himtqlf for stndj. On the 
ground floor immediately audemeAth, hit fHend, John 
8yme, haa hie office for the diatribotion of stamps. 
Overhead ia an honest blackamith. called George Haugh, 
whom Duma treats on a familiar footing as a neighbour. 
On tlie opposite side of the street is the poet's landlord. 
Captain Hamilton, a gentleman of fc/tnne and worth, 
who admires Bums, and often asks him to a fkmilj 
Sunday dinner" (toI. iii p. 266).— Nearly all the con- 
temporades of Dams in Dumfries have passed away, 
or the two or three who still rmnember him, one ia 
John Drodie, now a veteran of ninety-six yean. John, 
when a "callant," was often about the house in Bank 
Street, and used to run me«s>iges for "Jean." He dis- 
tinctly rerollects seeing the pnet bnming a ** barrowfU** 
of wiittflo papOFS aooo altor oomuig firom £^)iaUud. 



house of a higher grade, h| Mill Atraet, which 
became the scene of his untimely death ia 
July, 1796. 

What varying scenes of weal and woe, of social 
enjoyments, of literary triumphs, of worldly 
misery and moral loss, were crowded within the 
Dumfries experiences of the illustrious poet I 
There he suffered his severest pangs, and also 
accomplished many of his proudest achieve- 
ments. If the night watches heard at times his 
sorrowful plaint, and the air of the place trem- 
bled for a moment with his latest sigh, it long 
burned and breathed with the immortal pro- 
ducts of his lyre; and when the striking figure 
we have faintly sketched lay paralyzed by 
death, its dust was borne to old St. Michael's, 
and the tomb of the national bard became a 
priceless heritage to the town for ever. 

Dr. Bumside says of his parishioners, at the 
time when Bums became one of them: — "In 
their private manners they are social and polite; 
and the town, together with the neighbour- 
hood a few miles around it, furnishes a society 
amongst whom a person with a moderate income 
may spend his days with as much enjoyment, 
perhaps, as in any part of the kingdom what- 
ever." Other evidence tends to show that the 
society of the bui^h was more intellectual 
than that of most other towns of the same size 
in Scotland. Soon after Bums came to reside 
in it, various circumstances combined to make 
it more than at any former period perhaps, a 
gay and fashionable place of resort. A new 
theatre was opened, which received liberal 
patronage from the upper classes of the neigh- 
bourhood, several regiments were at intervals 
stationed in the burgh, the officers of which 
helped to give an aristocratic tone to its society; 
and the annual races in October always drew 
a concourse of nobles, squires, and ladies fair 
to the county town. . . . 
. A gay, refined, intellectual town enough, 
truly; and quite suitable, therefore, as a place 
of sojoum for Bums, the sentimental bard. 
But inasmuch as it was fashionable, aristocra- 
tic, courtly, given up in no small measure to 
the idolatry of rank, and fanatically afraid of 
anything that could be called ungenteel or 
democratic, it was no congenial home for the 
man who dared to say — 

"Te see yon birkie, ca'd a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a* that ; 
Though hundreds worship at hia woxU, 

He's but a ooof for a' that : 
For a' that, and a' that, 

■Ilia riband, atar, and a* that. 
The man of independent mind. 

Bo looks and laughs at a' thai." 
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In anotber retpeei tlie iowm was Irat too eom- 
genlal to tke poet't iMU» and kabiti. " Joha 
BArlejeotn/' to me hi« own metaplior, bore 
poCeatttl fwaj vithin it. " The cane of eoan- 
tiy towne,** njt Robert Clttmben, writhig m 
18^, "'u the iHurtul and entire idleneM of 
Itige dtMet of the inhabitant!. There ia 
alwaja a dniter of men tiring on competen- 
cieBy and a greater nnmber ef tradesmen whose 
ahop dnties do not ooeapj half their time. ^11 
a very recent period, diwipation in greater or 
lesi inteoiity was the mle, and not the exeep- 
tion, amongst these men; and in Dnmfriea, 
rixtj yean ago, this rule held good. " Thrown 
into eompany of this kind, sooght after and 
lionized by all easnal risitorsy is it at all woo- 
derfal that a man of Boms's temperament 
ahoald hare often indolged too deeply? It 
was no disgrace then for either lords or eom- 
moners to fall drank below the Bacchanalian 
board. More's the pity that poor Boms, so 
mprecie in many things, was not snperior to 
the jorial drinking customs of his day. Had 
be lired in a discreeter age, he would hare been 
a better and a happier man. Whilst the bargh 
bad its full share of jorial fellows, who hab i taally 
caroosed and sang, in a doobtful attempt "to 
drire doll care away," and called the marrel- 
kras gauger, nothing loath, to their assistance, 
he had frequent opportunities, which he will- 
ingly embraced, of breathing a purer atmo- 
sphere, and enjoying a higher communion than 
Uieirs. Bums was a man of many moods; he 
was mirthful and gloomy by turns: the pride 
and paragon of a refined circle at Woodley 
Park,^ Fr»r*s Carse, or Mavis Grore, one day; 
and on some not distant night, the hero of a 
merry group, fuddling madly in the Globe 
Tarem, singing in all tipsy sincerity the chal- 
knge of his own rollicking soag: — 

'^ WhA last frM aff hU chair shall tk\ 
He ia the king amang us three." 

At Ellisland he had never lost the reputa- 
tion of being a sober man, though he was fond 
of company and sometimes drank to excess. 
He indulged more frequently, however, when 
be ceased altogether to be a tiller of the soil, 
"turning down no more daisies/* "binding** 
no more "after his reapers,** tied to town life 
and an uncongenial occupation. More exposed 
to temptations, and less able to resist their 
influence, he too oft«n sank deeply in the mire; 

1 A fine old maneion, beantiftilly titnatod, fonr miles 
tonth-west of Damfriea, and originally called Hulm. 
Ilr. Walter Rfcldel having beouroe possessed of the 
huiiM, nameii it Woodley Park in hononr of his spouM^ 
wiUi whom Bams was on inUmats tenns. 



but he did not wallow ia iL In ^te of aU 
that has been aaid to the eontrarr, we feel 
jastified in atatang that he never becaase ha- 
bitoally iatempcntOt or * lover of the bottlo 
for ita own anlbe. His extreme socialitj often 
led hint into cxeesa: none can tdl how oftem 
he <inuaod the iitoxitating cup ia order to 
parchase a somcatary IbrgetftilnesB of hia 
disappoin tm enta and his careSb And when 
Barna tiaaed ia these respects, how he did 
saffier! the vecy poetry ef hia aatare giving a 
keener edge to hia 



"Bee Social lifc a^ Glee rii dowm 
An Jojoosawl CTthiiikint. 
TQlqwte 



Oae Bvnuaer morning, while BorBi» after 
an experience of thia aad kind in the Kiag^s 
Arms, was proceeding homewards, he met witk 
his aeighbour, Mr. Hangh, who had risea ta 
his work somewhat earlier thaa asoal: "O, 
George!** said the poet, more peaiteat thaa 
elated, "you are a happy maa; yon have riaea 
from a refreshing sleep, and left a kind wife 
aad children; while 1 am returning likea eOB:* 
demned wretch to miae." . . . 

Barna, unlike mott of his fdlow-townsBMa, 
did not deplore the Frendi Revolution; oa 
the eontrary, he heartily sympathiaed with % 
and was not the anta to coaeeal his sentimeata 
on any question at the dictate of pmdenoe. 
" He was (says Lockhart) the standing marv^d 
of the place; his toasts, his jokes, his epigrama, 
hL} songs, were the daily food of conversation 
and scandal; and he, open and carelesa, aad 
thinking he did no great harm in saying aad 
singing what many of his superiors had no4 
the least objection to hear and applaad, sooa 
began to be eoosidered, among the local ad* 
mirers of the good old King and his minister, 
as the most dangerous of all the apostlea df 
sedition, aad to be shunned accordingly.*' A 
curious and characteristic illustration of tho 
way in which the poet gave vent to his political 
views may here be recorded. A public library 
was opened in the burgh towards the dose ojf 
1792: and Bums» who had assisted in ertab- 
lishing it, was admitted a member on the 6tk 
of March, 1793; the minute of the proceeding! 
stating that the committee had, "by a great 
migority, resolved to offer him a share of the 
library free of the usual admission money 
(10s. 6d.) out of respect and esteem for hia 
merits as a literary man." Reciprocating this 
kindness. Bums on the SOth of the tame 
month, presented four books to the library— 
Humphrey Climier, Jtdki d€ Boubigtid, Xaeo^t 
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HUUjfy i^the litformaiiai^, and Dt Lolimt on 
the BrUkh Consliiutkm, 

The lAst-named volume conUined a froniui- 
piece portrait of the author* the back of which 
difiplayed these worda» written in the poet*s 
bold, upright hand: — "Mr. Burnt preeenti 
this book to the library, and bega ihej will 
take it as a creed of British liberty till they 
find a better. — R. B" Very 8lniple» innoeent 
words in themselrea; but awfully daring at 
that time, and excessively imprudent when 
proceeding from a g^>vemraent officer. Bums, 
on reflection, quailed before the danger he had 
thus rashly incurred; and, hurrying next morn- 
ing to the house of Mr. Thomson (afierwarda 
provost of the town), with whom the books 
had been left, he expressed an anxions desire 
to see De Liolme, as he was afraid he had written 
something upon it "which might bring him 
into trouble. '* On the volume being produced, 
he, before leaving, pasted the fly-leaf to the 
back of the engraving, in order to seal up hia 
seditious secret; but any one holding the 
double leaf up to the light may easily find it 
out, the volume being still in the library, and 
its value immeasurably enhanced by this in- 
acription. 

In the same library, now the property of the 
Dumfries and Maxwelltown Mechanics* Insti- 
tution, there is another book, the thirteenth 
Tolu^ieof Sir John 9inc\9xr*B Statistical Account 
of Scotland, which reveals another glimpse of 
the poet in Dumfries^ Under the head " Bal- 
maghie," a notice is given of several martyred 
Covenanters belonging to that parish, and the 
rude yet expressive lines engraved on their 
tombstones are quoted at length. The pathos 
of the simple prose statement, and the rugged 
force of the versification, seem to have aroused 
the fervid soul of Bums; for there appears, in 
his bold handwriting, the following verse pen- 
cilled on the margin by way of foot-note : — 

"The Solemn Lesfne and CoTcnant 

Nuw bdngs a unile, now bring* a tear; 
But sacred Freedom, tao, waa their's : 
If tbou'rt a alave indulge thy euesr.** 

We had occasion, in December, 1859, to 
consult this volume; and, on discovering the 
lines, which had never before been brought to 
light, we recognized the poet's caligraphy at 
once, and had no difficulty in concluding that 
they constituted the first rough draft of his 
well-known epigram in praise of the league 
and the Covenant. The matured lines are 
usually represented as an impromptu rebuke 
by Burns to some scoflfer at the Covenant: but 
thii precions holograph demooatnikt the real 



drcumstancea nnder which ihej were origi- 
nated. 

Bums identified himself by more than rash 
words with the democrats across the ChanneL 
A vessel engaged in the contraband traffic from 
the Isle of Man having entered the Solway» 
was watched by a party of exciae officers, in- 
cluding tlie poet. She became fixed in the 
shallows, but her crew were so numerous and 
well-armed that the party durst not attempt 
her capture unaided; and Mr. Lewars, the 
poet's friend and brother-exciseman, was sent 
to Dumfriea for a guard of dragoons. Bums, 
with a few men nnder his orders, was mean- 
while left on the look-out in a wet salt marsh; 
and as the time thus passed wearily away, Lewart 
was blamed by the impatient watchers for hit 
seeming tardiness, one of them going as far aa 
to wish that the devil had him in his keeping. 
Bums saw a humorous ingredient in the iirev* 
erent desire, and in a few minutes expanded it 
into the well-known ditty, "The DeilV awa 
wi' the Exciseman," with which he diverted 
his colleagues till Lewars arrived with the sol- 
diers. Our poet could, when occasion required* 
play the part of Captain Sword as well as Cap- 
tain Pen. Putting himself at the head of the 
force, he waded sword in hand to the vessel's 
side, and was the first to board her and call 
upon her lawless crew to surrender in the 
King's name. Though outnumbering the as- 
sailing party, the smugglers quietly submitted. 
The vessel was condemned, and, with all her 
arms and stores, sold at Dumfries^ 

Had the matter ended here, the poet's ser- 
vices might have secured his promotion; but 
unfortunately he sinned them all away, by 
purchasing four of the captured carronades, 
and sending them, with a eulogistic epistle, 
as a present to the French Convention. The 
carronades and letterwere intercepted at Dover; 
and forthwith the commissioners of excise 
ordered an inquiry to be made into the conduct 
of their officer. Bums, in a letter to his pa- 
tron, Mr. Graham of Fintry, stated that he 
was "surprised, confounded, and distracted" 
on hearing of the threatened investigation. 
He warmly repudiated the interpretation put 
upon his behaviour, declared his devout at- 
tachment "to the British constitution on Re- 
volution principles;" and closed with the touch* 
ing appeal: "I abjure you to save me from 
that misery which threatens to overwhelm me, 
and which, with my latest breath, I will say 
I have not deserved." 

It was long believed that the poet's official 
prospects were utterly blighted by the inquiry; 
and that^ as a oonseqnence, he became more 
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diviptted and recklcM. Some of hU biogra- 
phers hare gone farther, and attribnted his 
early death to the same cante; bat what aajs 
BanM*8 Boperior in the Damfries excite dis- 
trict, Mr. Findlater? In a letter on the aub- 
ject that gentleman nyt: — "I may yen tare 
to assert that when Bams was aocased of a 
leaning to democracy, and an inquiry into 
his conduct took place, he was subjected in 
consequence thereof to no more than perhaps 
a yerbd or prirate caution to be more circom- 
spect in future. Neither do I believe his 
promotion was thereby affected, as has been 
stated. That, had he lived, would, I have 
every reason to think, have gone on in the 
vsual routine. His good and steady friend, 
Mr. Graham, would have attended to this. 
What cause, therefore, was there for depression 
of spirits on this account? or how should he 
have been hurried thereby to a premature 
grave? I never saw his spirit fail till he was 
borne down by the pressure of disease and 
bodily weakness; and even then it would occa- 
sionally revive, and, like an expiring lamp, 
emit bright flashes to the last." 

Beddes, Bums, the very year before he died, 
actually officiated as a supervisor; and there is 
every reason to conclude that he would soon 
have been permanently promoted to that rank 
had not death intervened. Whilst we think 
that the charge against the excise board, of 
neglecting or ill-asing Bams, is undeserved, 
we are decidedly of opinion that the treatment 
he received from the superiors of the board 
and the government of the day was infamous. 
It was a disgrace to them, and must ever be a 
source of the deepest regret to all admirers of 
the poet, that they allowed a few random sparks 
of disaffection to rise up between them and the 
lustre of his genius; and that, too, when it 
was pervaded and intensified by the purest 
patriotism. When the war between Britain 
and France broke out, in 1798, Bums joined 
a volunteer company that was formed in Dum- 
fries; and, according to the testimony of his 
commanding officer. Colonel de Peyster, he 
faithfully discharged his soldierly duties, and 
was the pride of the corps, whom he made 
immortal by his verse, especially by the vigor- 
ous address beginning — 

*'Do« hftnghty 0*al iiiTukm threat t 

Then let the loone beware, sir ; 
There's wooden walls upon our 

And Tolanteers on shore, dr. 
The Nith shall ran to Corsincon, 

And Criffel sink in Solwajr, 
En we permit a foreign foe 

On British ground to imllj 1*' 



Bums was the lanreate of the compaay, 
"and in that capacity," says Lockhart, "did 
more good service to the government of the 
country, at a crisis of the darkest alarm and 
danger, than perhaps any one person of his 
rank and station, with the exception of Dibdin, 
had the power or the inclination to render." 

His "Poor and Honest Soger," says Allan 
Cunningham, "laid hold at once on the public 
feeling; and it was everywhere sung with an 
enthusiasm which only began to abate when 
Campbeirs 'Exile of Erin' and 'Wounded 
Hussar,' were published. Dumfries, which sent 
so many of her sons to the wars, mng with it 
from port to port; and the poet, wherever he 
went, heard it echoing from house and hall. 
I wish this exquisite and useful song, with 
* Scoto wha hae wi' Wallace bled,' the * Song 
of Death,' and 'Does Haughty Gaul Invasion 
Threat?' — all lyrics which enforce a love of 
country, and a martial enthusiasm into men's 
breasts — had obtained some reward for the 
poet. His perishable conversation was re- 
membered by the rich to his prejudice: his 
imperishable lyrics were rewarded only by the 
admiration and tears of his fellow peasants." 

In the spring of 1798 Bums addressed the 
following letter "To the Hon. the Provost^ 
Bailies, and Town Council of Dumfriesw" 

"Gentlemen,— The Utersiy taste and Ubend ipirH of 
TOOT good town has eo ^blj;,filled the Tarioos depart- 
menta of j^iimr schools, as to make it a rmj great object 
for a parent to hare his children educated in them. 
Still to me, a stranger, to give my young ones that 
education I wish, at the High School, fees which a 
stranger pays will hear hard upon me. Some years ago 
your good town did me the honour of making me an 
honorary burgew. Will you allow me to request that 
this mark of distinction may extend so fares to put me 
on the footijig of a real fireeman of the town in the 
schools? If you are so very kind as to giant my request, 
it will certiUnly be a constant ineeniire to me to strain 
erery nerre where I can oOciaUy senre; and will, if 
poesible, increase that grateAil respect with which I 
have the honour to be, gentlemen, lio.,— RoBBSTBuRva.'* 

The request was at once complied with, to the 
great gratification of the poet, who was devotedly 
attached to his children, and desirous above 
all things to give them a liberal education. 
" In the bosom of his family," sa^'s Mr. Gray, 
one of the teachers in the Academy, "he spent 
many a delightful hour in directing the studies 
of his eldest son, a boy of uncommon talents. 
I have frequently found him explaining to 
this youth, then not more than nine years of 
age, the English poets from Shakspeare to 
Gray, or storing his mind with examples of 
heroic virtue, as they live in the pages of our 
most celebrated English hiatorians. I would 
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ask any penon of common candoar if employ- 
ments like these are consistent with habitual 
drunkenness." 

But though not systematically intemperate, 
his habits were too lax and irregular for the 
community in which he lived, convivial though 
it was; and many who disliked him on other 
grounds magnified his excesses, and made these 
a pretext for " sending him to Coventry. " On 
one well-known occasion our errant poet re- 
ceived the cut direct from some of the patrician 
citizens. During an autumnal evening in 
1794, High Street was gay with fashionable 
groups of ladies and gentlemen, all passing 
down to a county ball in the Assembly Rooms. 
Que man, well fitted to be the cynosure of the 
party, passed up on the shady side of the 
thoroughfare, and soon found himself to be 
doubly in the shade. It was Bums. Nearly 
all knew him, but none seemed willing to 
recognize him; till Mr. David M'Culloch of 
Ardwell, noticing the circumstance, dismounted 
from the horse on which he rode, politely 
accosted the poet, and proposed that he 
should cross the street " Nay, nay, my young 
friend," said the bard pathetically; "that's all 
orer nowl" and after a slight pause he quoted 
two verses of Lady Grizei Bodlie's touching 
ballad: — 

" Hk bonnet itood ainee fti' fiUr on hii brow. 
His anld an« looked better than mony ane't new; 
Bnt now he leta t wear onjr way it will hing. 
And coata himael' dowie upon the oom-bing. 

"O ! wore w^ yonng, aa we ainoe hae been. 
We sad hae been galloping doun on yon graen ; 
And linking it over the lily-white lea; 
And werena my heart light I would dee." 

This incident has been adduced as a proof 
that Bums at this period (admittedly the 
darkest in his career) had become an object of 
*' universal rejection." Never was there a 
greater mistake; and it would be even wrong 
to suppose that the dejection that he felt, and 
expressed in Lady GrizeVs verse, was more than 
momentary, or otherwise than semi-dramatic. 
One who is overcome by real heart distress 
docs not seek to give it vent by measured 
poetical quotations. Half an hour after the 
rencontre. Bums and Mr. M'Cnlloch had some 
cheerful chit-chat over a glass of punch in the 
bard's own house, the latter having thoroughly 
recovered his spirits; and so charming was his 
discourse, and so sweetly did Bonnie Jean sing 
some of his recent effusions, that the Laird of 
Ardwcll left the couple with reluctance to join 
his fai«hionable friends in Irish Street. 

Mr. Qray, referring to the poet about ihia 



time, states that though malicious stories were 
circulated freely against him, his early friends 
gave them no credit, and clung to him through 
good and bad report "To the last day of his 
life,'* he says, "his judgment, his memory, 
his imagination, were fresh and vigorous as 
when he composed the "Cottar's Saturday 
Night." The troth is, that Bums was seldom 
intoxicated. The drankard soon becomes be- 
sotted, and is shunned even by the convivial. 
Had he been so, he would not long have con- 
tinued the idol of every party." We have the 
testimony of the poet's widow that her husband 
"never drank by himself at home," and' that 
he still continued to attend church — two facts 
which, apart from other more decided evidence, 
tell against the stigpna that he had become reck- 
lessly dissipated in his latest years. 

Bums* circumstances whilst in Dumfries 
were humble, but not poverty-stricken. His 
official income was £50, extra allowances usu- 
ally bringing it up to ;^0; and his share in 
fines averaged an additional ;£10. "Add to 
all this," says Chambers, " the solid perquisites 
which he derived from seizures of contraband 
spirits, tea, and other articles, which it was 
then the custom to divide among the officers, 
and we shall see that Bums could scarcely be 
considered as enjoying less than £90 a year." 

If the poet would have accepted money 
payment for the glorious coinage of his fancy, 
he might easily have doubled this income or 
more; but, with a magnanimity which, however 
mistaken, illustrates the unselfishness of hia 
nature, he steadily refused all offers of pecu- 
niary reward for bis lyrical productions. Of 
George Thomson's Musical Miscellany, Burnt 
was the chief minstrel, but he scomed to barter 
his melodious contributions for worldly gear, 
even when "one pound one he sairly wanted." 
Thomson having ventured to send some cash 
to the bard on one occasion, drew down upon 
himself this rebuke, dated July, 1798:— "I 
assure yon, my dear sir, that you traly hurt 
me with your pecuniary parcel. It degrades 
me in my own eyes. However, to return it 
would savour of affectation; but as to any more 
traffic of that debtor and creditor kind, I swear 
by that Hokoub which crowns the upright 
statue of RoBKRT Burns's Inteoritt, on the 
least motion of it, I will indignantly spurn 
the bypast transactions, and from that moment 
commence entire strangfcr to you." 

According to the testimony of the bard's 
eldest son, given to Mr. Chambers, and amply 
corroborated by others, the house in Mill Street 
was of a good order, such as was occupied at 
thai time by the better class of burgesses; and 
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bis father and motber led a life that was 
eomparatirely genteel " They always bad a 
maid-aenrant, and sat in their parlour. That 
^[NurtmeBty together with two bedrooms, was 
well famished and carpeted; and when good 
company assembled, which was often the case, 
the hospitable board which they surroonded 
was of a patrician mahogany. There was 
much rough comfort in the house, not to hai^e 
been found in those of ordinary citizens; for, 
besides the spoils of smugglers, as above men- 
tioned, the poet received many presents of game 
and country produce from the rural gentlefolk, 
besides occasional barrels of oysters from Hill, 
Cunningham, and other friends in town; so 
that he possibly was as much envied by some 
of his neighbours, as he has since been pitied 
by the general body of his countrymen.'* 



MAJESTY IN MISERY; 

OBy AN DfPLO&ATION TO THX KINO OF KIVOS. 

B¥ OHABLXS I., DURING HIS CAPTITITT 
AT OARISBBOOK OASTLe/ 1648. 

OiMt Mooardh of the woildf ftam whose power 

spflingt 
The polenoj and power of kingi, 
Baoord the royal woe my tairering ifaigs; 

And teach my tongne. that ever did conflae 

Its fumltiea in tratirs Mrai^io line. 

To track the traaaous of Thy torn and minsb 

Nature and hiw, by Thy dirine deeree^— 
The only root of righteona royalty,— 
With thia dim diadem inveeted me; 

With it the sacred sceptre, purple robe^ 
The holy unction and the royal globe ; 
Yet am I lereUed with the lifb of Job. 

The fiercest fhries, that do daily tread 
Upon my grief, my gray discrowned head, 
Aie those that owe my bounty for their bread. 

They raise a war, and christen it The CaoM ; 
Whilst saoril^oua hands haTe best applaoae, 
Plnnder and murder are the kingdom's laws. 

Tyranny bears the title of taxation ; 
Refenge and robbery are reformation ; 
OpjinMslon gains the name of sequestration. 

Ky loyal snbjeets. who. in this bad season. 
Attend me by the law of God and reason, 
Tbmj dan impeach, and punish for high 



Next at the deqy de tlieir ftoriee ftoini; 

Fiona epiaoopacy most go dewn ; 

Thqr will destroy the eroaier and the orowa 

Chnrehmen are chained, and schismatics are flresd; 
Kechanios preach, and holy fiktbers bleed; 
The crown is cmdfled with the creed. 

The Church of England doth all Action fbrter ; 
The polpit ia naarped by eadi impostor ; 
SxtetHijort exclndes the PalerHoiUr, 

The Preafagrter and Independent seed 

Springs with broad bladea; to make reUgloD blaed^ 

Herod and Pontina Pilate are agreed. 

The comer stone's misplaeed by erery paTior: 
With each a bloody method and behavionr 
Their ancestors did omeity our Baviour. 

If y vojaL consort, ham whose fhiitAnl woaib 
So many princea legally hare ooue^ 
la fixroed in pilgrimage to aeek a toasbi 

Great Britain's heir la liaroed into France, 
Whilat nn hie flUher's head hia foes adrance: 
Pcor child 1 he weeps out hia inheritance 

With my own power utj waaittAy they wound ; 
In the king's name the king himseira unorownedt 
So doth Ihe dnat destroy the diamond. 

With propoaitions daily they enchant 
My people's ears, such as do reason dannl^ 
And the Almi^ty will not let me grant. 

Th^ promise to erect my rqyal stem. 
To make me great, to adTanoe my diadem. 
If I will lint iUl down and worship them; 

But for rsAisal they derour my thrones^ 
Distress my children and destroy my bones: 
I fear they'll force me to make bread of stonan 

My llfb they prin at sndi a slender rate^ 
That in my abeence they dnw bills of hat% 
To prore the king a traitor to the state. 

Felons obtain more pririlege than T: 
They are allowed to answer ere they die; 
l^s death for me to ask the reason. Why. 

But, sacred Sariour I with Thy woidi T woo 

Tliee to ibigiTe, and not be bitter to 

Such as, Thou knowest, do not knew what thaj dOk 

For since they flcom their Lord are so di^ointei 
As to CQudonn those edicts He iqipoiBtad^ 
How can thqy prtse the pofwer of His aacintedt 

Augment my patience ; nulliiy my bate; 
Preeerre my issue, and inspire my mate ; 
Tet, though we perish, bless this Chnreh end fltattt 
Vota dabwU gum bdia 
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LAST DATS OP QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

[Lnoy Aikin, a cUnghter of John Aikin, H.D.. tho 
sditor of the OenenU JKogratthwal Pieti^nary, snd nn- 
ftMiuw other workt. Miae Aikin wrote Memnin o/ the 
Cmri t}f Jamet I.; The Ckmrt qf Chatite J.; The Life qf 
Add'mon: Memoin f\f the Omai Cif (^uun Blixabeth (from 
which we quote;; ko. Soott uid of the latter buok it 
is **as entertaining aa a oovel, and fur more iustmctive 
than UKMt histories."] 

The closiDg scene of the long and eventful 
life of Queen Elizabeth is all that now remains 
to be dencribed ; but that marked pecaliarity 
of character and of destiny which has attended 
tfer from the cradle pursues her to the grave, 
and forbids us to hurry over as trivial and un- 
interesting the melancholy detail. 

Notwithstanding the state of bodily and 
mental indisposition in which she was beheld 
by Harrington at the close of the year 1602, 
the queen had persisted in taking her usual 
exercises of riding and hunting, regardless of 
the inclemencies of the season. One day in 
January she visited the lord-admiral, probably 
at Chelsea ; and about the same time she re- 
moved to her palace of Richmond. 

In the beginning of March her illness sud- 
denly increased ; and it was about this time 
that her kinsman Robert Carey arrived from 
Berwick to visit her. In his own memoirs be 
has thus related the circumstances which he 
witnessed on this occasion: — 

"When I came to court I found the queen 
ill disposed; and she kept her inner lodging; 
yet she, hearing of my arrival, sent for me. I 
found her in one of her withdrawing chambers, 
sitting low upon her cushions. She called me 
to her; I kissed her hand, and told her it was 
my chiefest happiness to see her in safety and 
in health, which I wished might long continue. 
She took me by the hand and wrung it hard, 
and said, 'No, Robin, I am not well;' and then 
discoursed with me of her indisposition, and 
that her heart had been sad and heavy for ten 
or twelve days, and in her discourse she fetched 
not BO few as forty or fifty great sighs. I was 
grieved at the first to see her in this plight ; 
for in all my lifetime I never knew her fetch 
a sigh, but when the Queen of Scots was be- 
headed. Then, upon my knowledge, she shed 
many tears and sighs, manifesting her inno- 
cence, that she never gave consent to the death 
of that queen. 

"I used the beat words I could to persnade 

her from this melancholy humour, but I found 

by her it waa too deep-rooted in her heart and 

luirdl J to be remoifed. TliUwM«poii«Sfliitf^ 

VokVui. 



day nighty and she gave command that the 
great closet should be prepared for her to go- 
to chapel the next morning. The next day^ 
all things being in a readiness, we long ex- 
pected her coming. After eleven o'clock, one 
of the grooms came out and bade make ready 
for the private closet, she would not go to the 
greatk There we stayed long for her coming* 
but at last she had cushions laid for her ini 
her privy chamber hard by the closet door, 
and there she heard service. 

" From that day forward she grew worse and 
worse. She remained upon her cushions four- 
days and nights at the least. All about her 
could not persuade her either to take any sns- 
tenance or go to bed. ... The queen grew^ 
worse and worse because she would be so, none- 
about her being able to go to bed. My lord- 
admiral was sent for (who by reason of my 
sister's death, that was his wife, had absentedi 
himself some fortnight from court); what by 
fair means, what by force, he gat her to bed. 
There was Ho hope of her recovery, because 
she refused all remedies. 

*'0d Wednesday the 23d of March she grew 
speechless. That afternoon by signs she called 
for her council ; and by putting her hand to her- 
head when the King of Scots was named to sue- 
ceed her, they all knew he was the man she 
desired should reign after her. 

"About six at night she made signs for the.- 
archbishop and her chaplains to come to her; 
at which time I went in with them, and sat. 
upon my knees full of tears to see that heavy- 
sight. Her migesty lay upon her back, with, 
one hand in bed and the other without. The- 
bishop kneeled down by her, and examined^ 
her first of her ftuth; and she so punctually 
answered all his several questions, by lifting- 
up her eyes and holding up her hand, it was. 
a comfort to all beholders . . . After he had. 
continued long in prayer, till the old man!s. 
knees were weary, he blessed her; and meant, 
to rise and leave her. The queen made a sign, 
with her hand. My sister Scrope, knowing her 
meaning, told the bishop the queen desired he 
would pray still. He did so for a long half 
hour after, and then thought to leave her. 
The second time she made sign to have him» 
continue in prayer. He did so for half aa 
hour more, with eameitt cries to Qod for her 
soul's health, which he uttered with that fer- 
vency of spirit, as the queen to all our sight 
much r^'oieed thereat, and gave testimony to 
us all of her Christian and comfortable end. 
By this time it grew late, and every one de- 
parted, all but her women that attended her 
• « • Between one and two o'cloek of tho 
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Tkanday morning, he thai I left in the cof- 
ferer's chamber broaght me word that the 
queen was dead.'* 

A Latin letter written the daj after her 
death to Edmund Lambert, whether by one 
of her physicians or not is nncertain, gives an 
aeconnt of her sickness in no respect contra- 
dictory to Robert Carey's, which may be thus 
rendered: — 

"It was after labouring for nearly three 
weeks under a morbid melancholy, which 
brought on stupor not unmixed with some in- 
dications of a disordered fancy, that the queen 
expired. During all this time she could neither 
by reasoning, entreaties, or artifices be brought 
to make trial of any medical aid; and fwith 
difficulty was persuaded to receive sufficient 
nourishment to sustain nature; taking also 
Tery little sleep; and that not in bed, but on 
cushions, where she would sit whole days 
motionless and sleepless; retaining however 
the rigour of her intellect to her last breath, 
though deprived for three days before her death 
of the power of speech." 

Another contemporary writes to his friend 
thus: . . . "No doubt you shall hear her 
migesty's sickness and manner of her death 
diversely reported; for even here the Papists 
do tell strange stories, as utterly void of truth 
M of all civil honesty or humanity . . . Here 
wts some whispering that her brain was some- 
what distempered, but there was no such mat- 
ter; only she held an obstinate silence for the 
most part; and, because she had a persuasion 
that if she once lay down she should never riHC, 
eould not be got to bed in a whole week, till 
three days before her death .... She made 
BO will, neither gave anything away; so that 
they which come after shall find a well-fur- 
nished jewel-house and a rich wardrobe of 
more than two thousand gowns, with all things 
else answerable." 

That a profound melancholy was either the 
cause, or at least a leading symptom, of the 
last illness of the queen, so many concurring 
testimonies render indisputable;, but the ori- 
gin of this affection has been variously ex- 
plained. Some, as we have seen, ascribed^ it 
to her chagrin on being in a manner compelled 
to grant the pardon of Tyrone; — a cause dis- 
proportioned apparently to the effect. Others 
have imagined it to arise from grief and in- 
dignation at the neglect which she began to 
experience from the venal throng of courtiers, 
who were hastening to pay timely homage to 
Ler successor. By others, again, her dejection 
has been regarded as nothing more than a 
natural concomitant of bodily decay; a phy- 



sical rather than a mental malady. But the 
prevalent opinion, even at the time, appears 
to have been, that the grief, or compunction, 
for the death of Essex, with which she had 
long maintained a secret struggle, broke forth 
in the end superior to control; and rapidly 
completed th^ overthrow of powers which the 
advances of old age and accumulation of cares 
and anxieties had already undermined. "Our 
queen," writes an English correspondent to a 
Scotch nobleman in the service of James, "is 
troubled with a rheum in her arm, which 
vexeth her very much, besides the grief she 
hath conceived for my Lord of Essex's death. 
She sleepeth not so much by day as she used, 
neither taketh she rest by night Her delight 
is to sit in the dark, and sometimes, with 
shedding tears, to bewail Essex." 

A remarkable anecdote, first published in 
Osbom*s Trculithnal Memoirs of Queen EHza- 
beth, and confirmed by M. Maurier's Memohn 
— where it is given on the authority of Sir Dud- 
ley Carleton, the English ambassador in Hol- 
land, who related it to Prince Maurice — offers 
the solution of these doubts. According to this 
story, the Countess of Nottingham, who was a 
relation, but no friend, of the Earl of Essex, 
being on her death-bed, entreated to see the 
queen; declaring that she had something to 
confess to her before she could die in peace. 
On Jier migesty's arrival, the countess pro- 
duced a ring, which she said the Earl of Essex 
had sent to her after his condemnation, with 
an earnest request that she would deliver it to 
the queen, as the token by which he implored 
her mercy; but that in obedience to her hus- 
band, to whom she had communicated the cir- 
cumstance, she had hitherto withheld it; for 
which she entreated the queen's forgiveness. 
On sight of the ring, Elizabeth instantly re- 
cognized it as one which she had herself 
presented to her unhappy favourite on his 
departure for Cadiz, with the tender promise, 
that of whatsoever crimes his enemies might 
have accused him, or whatsoever offences be 
might actually have committed against her, 
on his returning to her that pledge she would 
either pardon him, or admit him at least to 
Justify himself in her presence. Transported 
at once with grief and rage, on learning the 
barbarous treachery of which the earl had 
been the victim and herself the dupe, the 
queen shook the dying countess in her bed ; 
and — vehemently exclaiming, that God might 
forgive her, but she never could — flung out 
of the chamber. 

Returning to her palace, she surrendered 
henelf withoat reaisUuicc to the despair which 
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had pcized her heart on this fatal and too late 
riiscloAure. — Heuce her refuisal of medicine 
and almost of food: — hence her obstinate 
silence interrupted only by sighs, g^ans, and 
broken hints of a deep sorrow which she cared 
not to reveal; — hence the days and nights 
passed by her seated on the floor, sleepless, 
her eyes fixed and her finger pressed upon her 
mouth; — hence, in short, all those heart-rend- 
ing symptoms of incurable and mortal anguish 
which conducted her, in the space of twenty 
days, to the lamentable termination of a long 
life of power, prosperity, and glory. 

The queen expired 24th March, 1603. . . . 

The ceremonial of her court rivalled the 
servility of the East: no person of whatever 
rank ventured to address her otherwise than 
kneeling; and this attitude was preserved by 
all her miniKters during their audiences of 
business, with the exception of Burleigh, in 
whose favour, when aged and infirm, she dis- 
pensed with its observance. Hentzner, a Ger- 
man traveller who visited England near the 
conclusion of her reign, relate:), that, as she 
passed through several apartments from the 
chapel to dinner, wherever she turned her 
eyesi he observed the spectators throw them- 
selves on their knees. The same traveller 
further relates, that the officers and ladies 
whose business it was to arrange the dishes and 
give tastes of them to the yeomen of the guard 
by whom they were brought in, did not presume 
to approach the royal table without repeated 
prostrations and genuflections, and every mark 
of reverence due to her majesty in person. 

The appropriation of her time and the ar- 
rangements of her domestic life present several 
favourable and pleasing traits. 

''First in the morning she spent some time 
at her devotions; then she betook herself to the 
despatch of her civil afTairs, reading letters, 
ordering answers, considering what should be 
brought before the council, and consulting with 
her ministers. When she had thus wearied her- 
self, the would walk in a shady garden or plea- 
sant gallery, without any other attendance than 
tiiat of a few learned men. Then she took her 
coicli, and passed in the sight of her people to 
t!ie neighbouring groves and fields; and some- 
times would hunt or hawk. There was scarce a 
day but she employed some part of it in reading 
and study; sometimes before she entered upon 
her state-aflTairs, sometimes after them."^ 

She slept little, seldom drank wine, was 
sparing in her diet, and a religious observer 
of the fasts. She sometimes dined alone, but 
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more commonly had with her some of her 
friends. "At supper she would divert hor- 
■elf with her friends and attendants; and if 
they made her no answer would put them 
upon mirth and pleasant discourse with great 
civility. She would then also admit Tarleton, 
a famous comedian and pleasant talker; and 
other such men, to divert her with stories of 
the town and the common jests and accidents. 

'*She would recreate herself with a game of 
chess, dancing, or singing . . . She would 
often play at cards and tables; and if at any 
time she happened to win, she would be sure 
to demand the money. . . . She was waited 
on in her bedchamber by married ladies of 
the nobility; the Marchioness of Winchester 
widow. Lady Warwick, and Lady Scrope; and 
here she would seldom snflfer any to wait upon 
her but Leicester, Hatton, Essex, Nottingham, 
and Raleigh. . . . Some lady always slept in 
her chamber; and besides her guards, there 
was always a gentleman of good quality and 
some others up in the next chamber, to wake 
her if anything extraordinary happened. 

"She loved a prudent and moderate habit 
in her private apartment and conversation 
with her own servants; but when she appeared 
in public she was ever richly adorned with the 
most valuable clothes, set off again with much 
gold and jewels of inestimable value; and on 
such occasions she ever wore high shoes, that 
she might seem taller than indeed she waa. 
The first day of the parliament she would 
appear in a robe embroidered with pearls; the 
royal crown on her head, the golden ball iu 
her left hand, and the sceptre in her right; 
and as she never failed then of the loud accla- 
mations of her people, so she was ever pleased 
with it, and went along in a kind of triumph 
with all the ensigns of majesty. The royal 
name was ever venerable to the English people; 
but this queen's name was more sacred than 
any of her ancestors. ... In the furniture of 
her palaces she ever affected magnificence and 
an extraordinary splendour. She adorned the 
galleries with pictures by the best artists ; the 
walls she covered with rich tapestries. She 
was a true lover of jewels, pearls, all sorts of 
precious stones, gold and silver plate, rich 
beds, fine couches and chariots, Persian and 
Indian carpets, statues, medals, &c, which 
she would purchase at great prices. Hampton 
Court was the most richly furnished of all her 
palaces; and here she had caused her naval 
victories against the Spaniards to be worked 
in fine tapestries and laid up among the richest 
pieces of her wardrobe. . . . When she made 
any public feasts, her tables were magnificently 
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wnred, uid muij itde-Ublea *doni«d with rich 
plate. At then timsa idkd; of the nobilitr 
wMted on her at table. She made the greatest 
displajreorbernigB! magnificence irben foraiga 
ftmbantdan were pr«*«nt. At theaa timet ibe 
woald alao hare vocal and inBtrnmental meaic 
dnriog dinner; and after dinner, dancing." 

The qaeen wai for the maet part landably 
watcbfui over the mania of her coott; and not 
content with diemlniDg from her serrice, or 
lianiibing her pretence, mch of her female at- 
tendanUi an were found offending againat the 
laws of chastilj, ahe *ai eqaitable enough to 
Tisit with marki of her displeasnre tbe Uber- 
tiniun of the other hi; and in seveml lu- 
alincea *he deferred the promotion of otherwiaa 
d««rving joung men till ibe uw them reform 
their mannen in thin respact. Earope had 
RMoredij nerer beheld a conrt so decent, so 
learned, or ao accompliihed as ben: and It 
will not be foreign from the pnrpoae of iilna- 
trating the cbaraiHer of tbe aoTerelgn, to 
barrow from a contempoiarjr writer a few par- 
ticulora on this bead. 

It was rare to find a conrtier aeqnalnted 
with no laogDRge bat hi* own. Tbe ladiet 
studied L^tin, Greek, Spanish, Italian, and 
French. Tbe "more ancient" among them 
exercised themseke*, nome with the needle, 
Bome with " taut-icork'' (pro)>ahljr netting); 
"divers in spinning silk: some in continual 
leading either of the Scriptarea or of histories 
cither of their own or foreign conntriea; divers 
In writing mluniei of their own, or translat- 
ing the works of others into Latin or English;" 
while tbe younger ones applied to their "lutes, 
cithames, pricksong, and all kinds of mnaic." 
Man? of the elder sort were also " skilfal in 
Nirgcry and distillatioa of waters; beside snn- 
drv arlilicial practices pertaining to the or- 
nature and commendations of their bodies." 
— "This," adds onr author, "I will generallj 
taj of them all; that as each of them are cnn- 
nlng in sometbiog wberebj they keep tbem- 
Bclves occupied in the court, there is in manner 
none of them but when they be at home can 
help to supply tbe ordinary want of the kitchen 
with a number of delicate dishes of their own 
deviling, wherein the portingal^ Is their chief 
counsellor; some of them are most commonly 
vith the clerk of the kitchen." 

Every office at court had "either a Bible or 
tbe book of the Acts and Monuments of the 
Church of England, or both, besides some 
histories and chronicles, lying therein, for the 
eiereise of such aa come into the same." 

>1lMrw«iviiw.- kMsUlMlsllMartofsoBlMlOMtr. 
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[Hn. Hewtoi Cnslaod (CuniU* Toal 
LmukiUiMk JniM, Ull. P»t u>d iioiitm. unctilit 
woTlHU*: loiuaiKl ItgnMi-tf SfglM Lift: /■artiwv 
/Or Li/i: Slntafimi, ■ uta fei tht yonag; TrU ami 
Trial! Iinli^' irtmait'i Soet ; Slm^ liara ftvM Siailr 
PlfOl; JtfnuniMi Ifnun; ffiMrrd; LisU imOf VtU- 
Itf, my BxptHnta iif 8piht<uit\m ; Mrt. Biati: Tki 
A(a»l^lt«Xiib>&w,aUliiMla; HtJuA r^nUTt Prm. 
lMr'-n;iB. Kunani^miiklhjojthtlia luBaringiortha 
poor. Mad ui elsTatad tnna uf tbonght, dUUsiiLUi L« 
writlngi.] 

l0tA St th* oak from sn mbotb rpmnB, 
Tba D4k vfauH bol* is uTI luu tilth, 
- Th« KMif 'bink IMtla iiM bongha »UDnf , 
And tfaarabsit tha fatnn ilngsn blrthl 



"Tfali !• what Daj b7 Daj hu dona I' 
h* (I<Hl«r, knHl fren Hn Tea Klng-i hud. 



Bat tha wind flndi a hup at lirt u pla]r. 

Abd aouDd* a manh that hu graatar ^sad. 
Till the (iHlar napliic Itaalf swav 

la rvulf a Rhlna at a HhoH la fbad. 
Bat thli li thi tuua, u tha wind anDihi on, 

"Baa Jon what Ds; \>y Daj hasdana!" 



Ahahaat tbalbnt; tl 



And the thlniDg hair, frown gmj snd wo 

la bldad anf ttaa louch and aight— 

On tba fdnn of a^ do tha aahbeanu atai 



But tha inner baavai bring* " a.ming light 1" 




" This la what Bar br Da; hi. dona 1" 


Two haarti that an Jolnad in Lwa'a Eden han. 


Thinking 1«... n. »r (-11, nor cMII «n oonu^ 


And aaa not Iha aarpant of shmiga U i»v. 


To atlBg br tuma-snd W ton., to iiiinib : 


Bat at laat tha hUa ia hsrd. and now 


Tha diHdful crmt of Ihg anaka ippeiiv 


And th^ tall apart with a brohui vow 


Vhoaa ohann aannot ba flilad h7 Wua. 


Thia pistura affrigbta— w> ita laggiid ahun— 


•■ Saa TQu what Daj bj Daj haa dona !" 
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TO DOCTOR MABCHESSAUX. 

[Jbah fiAPnnB Alphomsi Kasb, bom at Fftrii in 
1808. In 1839 ha became editor of Le Figaro^ and the 
Mune year founded Im Guip«$ a monthly Journal which 
met with great luccees. He is the author of many 
popular noveli, including An How Too Lale^ and Friday 
Efeming, One of his best workf la A Voyage Around my 
€artkH. He died in 1890.] 

I know a little old man who is always 
neatly dressed in a black coat, with very 
white raffles, and a shirt frill plaited in the 
most perfect way. Never have I heard him 
complain ; never have I caught him desir- 
inganything. 

There is only one thing in the world 
which seems to me to demand respect more 
than misfortune: it is happiness, on ac- 
count of its rarity, and, above all, its per- 
ishableness. 

I do not think I have ever thoughtlessly 
meddled with the happiness of another, 
however small it may be, however strange 
it may appear to me. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that I do not understand it, and even 
think that, if I should try it, it would not 
suit me: but that has never been a reason 
why I should treat it lightly or with dis- 
dain. It is so oflen a brilliant bubble, that 
in the presence of happiness of whatever 
description, I hold my breath respectfully. 

I liked very much to meet my little old 
man, because he seemed perfectly happy ; 
but I never thought of asking him about it : 
when one day I found on his face the first 
cloud I had seen there since chance had 
brought us in contact 

I was more curious this time, and I wanted 
to know what thorn he had found among 
the roses of his life. He seemed only wait- 
ing for an opportunity of speaking of what 
Lad so sadly engaged his thoughts, and said 
to me: 

" I have just been visiting an old friend, 
and I have seen some things which grieve 
me." 

'' Is he ill ? " I inquired. 

" Not at all," he replied. 

'* Has he then lost a lawsuit, or a large 
sum of money 7 " 

'' Still less : he has come in for a fortune, 
and this fortune has thrown him into the 
deepest misery. It is the sight of this misery 
which has gnawed into my heart." 

Having once entered on the subject, he 
told me the whole story. Here it is : 



" 1 have known him for a long time," he 
said ; " I had oden noticed him at ^ la Pe- 
tite Provence,' in the Tuileries. From hav- 
ing looked at each other, we proceeded to 
bow. One day, I had asked him what time 
it was, because my watch had stopped , the 
next day, in return for the courtesy with 
which he had answered me, I offered him a 
pinch of snuff. Some time after that we 
concluded by having a little chat, and 
finally we told each other everything. 

^ Since then, we have talked together for 
ten years. Our mode of life was so similar, 
that we could vegetate admirably in the 
same soil and the same atmosphere. He 
was a widower, and I a bachelor. I have 
upwards of eleven hundred francs income: 
he had then twelve hundred ; but as he 
lived near the Tuileries, where the apart- 
ments are dear, this expense absorbed the 
surplus, and made our fortunes equal. 

"You have never met with two men so 
rich and happy as we were. When it was 
fine, he received me at the Tuileries. The 
Tuileries was his garden Never was there 
a property more complete and more free 
from care. What is having a garden, if the 
Tuileries did not belong to my friend ? 

" Every morning he found his paths well 
rolled, and even watered, if the neat occa- 
sioned too much dust. He walked up and 
down under the thick shade of chestnut trees, 
or rested on a white marble seat. Numerous 
gardeners kept in good order immense beds 
of flowers, and constantly replaced those 
which were faded and had cast their seed to 
the wind when their season of bloom and 
perfume was over, by others belonging to 
the following season. He breathed the 
spring perfume of the lilacs, and the airy 
and mysterious odor of the lime-trees. He 
had, at last, made acquaintance with the 
gardeners, and he was not without influence 
in the arrangement of the flower beds. For 
myself, I had the Luxembourg ; our posi- 
tion was the same in the two gardens. I 
oflen gave him the seeds of the flower which 
he liked in my garden, in exchange for 
those which I admired in his. The gar* 
dener who gave me them for him always 
willingly accepted those which I received 
from my friend. 

" At the Luxembourg, the swans in the 
water knew me. I thought less of the fa- 
miliarity which existed between my friend 
and the swans of the Tuileries, because 
their affection is commoner, and one can, 
without injoitice, aecnie them of treating 
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ererybody witli equal distinction. I repeat 
it, our gardens were altogether ours. The 
only difference that can be discovered be- 
tween us and the people who pretend u> 
hare gardens, and to be more truly proprie* 
tors of them, is, that we had each one of 
the richest and most beautiful gardens of 
Europe, and we had nothing to pay for 
gardeners, improvements, or repairs. 

'* ' My friend V said he, on leaving me in 
the evening, after a walk in my garden, 
' your crocuses are beautiful and varied ; 
but I invite you to come and see my double 
peach blossoms, and in a fortnight mv li- 
lacs. You will find me at the root of my 
statue of the ** Carrying away of Orithyia." * 
Another time it was I who invited him to 
come and walk on my terrace at the Lux- 
embourg, where there are such fine service 
trees, and such old hawthorns with pink 
blossoms. 

*^ Sometimes, however, we had disputes. 
He was, I must say, rather proud of the 
beautiful ladies who came to drive in his 

Sarden ; he even took it into his head one 
ay to be proud, because, from time to time, 
he saw the king on the balcony of the cas- 
tle. I proved to him, as clear as day, that 
my plants were the most carefully cultiva- 
ted, that his flower-beds were full of the 
most vulgar flowers. I mentioned, to prove 
the superiority of my garden, the collection 
of roses, which is unquestionably the finest 
in Europe. It is true that he nad at the 
Tuilerics more statues and more precious 
bronzes; but in a garden, I think much 
more of the trees and the flowers than of 
bronze and marble. When it rained, we 
went to see his museum of antiquities on the 
Place du Louvre ; or, in the time of the 
Exhibition, to the galleries, where the mod- 
cm painters submitted the products of their 
labor to his inspection. 

" Sometimes it was I who invited him to 
come and visit my galleries at the Luxem- 
bourg, and this, again, occasioned some lit- 
tle disputes on the respective value of our 
museums, or only because he regulated his 
watch by his dial at his palace of the Tuil- 
erics, which he pretended was infallible ; 
while I of\en wished to set it right by 
my sun-dial at my Palace of the Luxem- 
boui^. 

** But it was seldom that these discussions 
became bitter. Besides, if our little manias 
of proprietorship sometimes exasperated us 
ajrainst each other, we had also many un- 
divided possessions in common, on account 



of which we were liable to no snch diffe» 
ences of opinion ; our menagerie, our mu- 
seum, and our greenhouses in the Jardin 
des Plantes, for example. 

*^ I will not talk to you about our friend- 
ships with some of the animals in our me- 
nagerie, of the interest we felt in the preca* 
rious health of the giraffe and of the black 
bear. We were highly delighted when they 
made us our famous monkey palace, and 
this was not without some influence in add- 
ing to our good opinion of the minister who 
then presided in the council. 

" We had lived in this way for ten yearsj 
when one day my friend did not come to the 
rendezvous that I had appointed in my 
path to the observatory. It was the first 
time that one of us had missed a meeting, 
except once, five years before, when I let 
him wait at his Petite Provence, because I 
had nearly given myself a sprain on my 
staircase. I could only attribute his absence 
to an accident of this kind, or, perhaps, 
worse, and I went to his house. I found 
him quite well, but strangely affected. Ha 
had that morning received a letter which 
informed him that his cousin had just died, 
two leagues from Paris, and had left him an 
income of rather more than 3000 livres. 

'* He wept as he embraced me, and as- 
sured me that his fortune could never make 
him indifferent to his friends ; that I should 
always find him the same, etc. Neverthe- 
less, it was necessary that he should set out 
immediately to take possession. It is four 
months ago, and I had no news of him. I 
began already to think of him with a bitter- 
ness, and the newspaper-seller at the Tuil- 
erics having askea news of him, 1 replied 
sharply, ^ J do not know — ^he has made his 
fortune — I see nothing of him now;' when 
the day before yesterday I received a letter 
from him. Here it is : 

'<^Mt Dear Old Friend: I flatter 
myself that you have not attributed my 
silence to indifference or forgetfulness — 
still less to the increase of my fortune. 
Many different cares have occupied all my 
leisure since our last interview. First, I have 
decided to stay here in my house. I must 
have some repairs and alterations made. 

" ' As I do not think you have conceived a 
bad opinion of me, so I like to think of you 
as I knew you. If it would be foolish on 
my part to be unmindful of you because I 
have become rich, it would be but little 
better if you neglected mc in future for 
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the tame reason ; it wonld spoil my happi- 
neu, and yon would not wish it. 

'* ' I expect yon then to-morrow to break- 
fast with me. Youa Frievd.' 

''Man is a miserable creature. I felt 
a little envious, and tried to find some dis- 
agreeable phrase in my old friend's letter, 
some sign of vanity at which I might! be 
angry — I found nothing, and set out this 
morning. 

^' My friend lives in a dirtv, little, ill-built 
country town. His house, which they readi- 
ly pointed out to me, is small, white, with 
green blinds. You go in by a narrow gate, 
which was far from making such an impres- 
sion upon me as the iron bars of his garden 
at the Tuileries. I had from the first a pre- 
sentiment that my friend was ruined, while 
ho fancied he was making his fortune. 

" No one could have received me better ; 
but everything I saw, added to his kind re- 
ception, was not long in changing the envy 
with which I had started, into a feeling of 
pitv. 

*' I shall never forget the pride with which 
he took me round a garden which could 
easily have been contained in one of the 
flower-beds at the Tuileries. Some sticks 
here and there, some broomsticks which he 
called trees, and which stood in need of 
shade themselves, instead of giving any. In 
the middle of the garden a great cask 
buried in the ground, was called the foun- 
tain. It was half full of green and stag- 
nant water, because they only bring it every 
other day, and the cask leaks a little. 

** You can never imagine what jov he felt 
at having changed the great marble foun- 
tains at the Tuileries for this cask, without 
considering that the said cask gives him all 
manner of trouble, when the sun dries it and 
loosens the hoops, while formerly they 
cleaned and mended his marble fountains 
without his disturbing himself in the least 
about it. 

" What secret joy is there then in the 
sense of possession 1 With my friend to 
h(W€ this garden with its broomsticks, was 
to have the great che-stnats of the Tuileries 
no longer. To possess the souare sur- 
rounded with walls white enougn to blind 
one, was to be exiled from all the rest of 
the earth, from all the beautiful country, 
from all the lovely landscapes. 

** In his house he showea me two or three 
bad pictures, with which he had ornament- 
ed his drawing-room. It was necessary for 



him to inherit and become rich, that he 
might be condemned to see nothing but 
these frightful daubs. When he was 
poor, he looked at the most beautiful paint- 
ings of all countries and all masters, accu- 
mulated in our museums. 

" I came back sad, and I wished to see 
again his old garden, which he is so pleased 
to have left. A great terror has seized me 
in consequence ; it is that I may, in my 
turn, by cnance become rich, — ^that I may 
become proprietor, — may lose tnp beautiful 
garden of the Luxembourg, — may be forced 
to live m a square surrounded by walls,-— 
and, what is still worse, may be happy and 
proud of it 

" I have thought over all my relationS| 
and especially those who are rich, and, 
among the latter, those whose heir I am. 
There is only one who makes me anxious : 
he went to America twenty years ago, and 
since then nothing has been heard of him. 
If the bell rings at home, I shall tremble 
lest I should hear that he has died a million- 
naire, and that I am his heir. I have seen 
a letter that we received two months after 
his departure, nearly twenty years ago. 
This letter tells ns that several vessels had 
perished, crew and cargo, in a gale of wind. 
The vessel which bore my uncle was of the 
number, but as the lon^ boat has not been 
seen since, they think that part of the crew 
at least tried to save themselves. 

" If only my uncle be not saved I " 



AN EXOTIC. 

[HsxsT TxMBOD, a poet of rare delicacy of Imaglnai 
tion and InteuBity of feeling, was bom in Bonth Garo* 
Una, and died in 1867, in hit thirty-eighth year.] 

Not in a climate near the ran 

Did the cloud with ita trailing fringes float. 
Whence, white as the down of an angePs plama^ 

Fell the inowi of her brow and throat. 

And the gronnd bad been rich for a thoneand yean 
With the blood of heroes, and sages, and kings, 

Where the rose, that blooms in her exquisite cheek. 
Unfolded the flush of Its wings. 

On a land where the foces are fkir though pale^ 
As a moonlit mist, when the winds are still. 

She breaks, like a morning in paradise, 
Tknmgh the palms of an Orient UU. 
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DEVOKSHIBE OOTTAaBS AND GABDEN8. 



Sir bMUitj, fMliApt, 9«ra All too Mth*» 
Bat aboot Imt thnv bfoodi torn* 4«lio»t« iptU. 

Whtoee the vondroui ohana of tho girl growf mII 
Aa tiM Uflit iB M iDfUfh ML 



to not a ftoiy offUtb and tivth 
On the ftarry wroll of bar eoontiy*! ftn^ 
Ittt hM helped to ibape b»r itiUely miM, 
▲ad to touch her Kml with iMM ! 

I fometlmei forget, u ebe tweepe bm a bow, 
Th«t I gue on n limple XngUsh maid^ 

4ad I bend 07 head u if to a queen. 
Who It courting mj lance and blade. 

OBce,af veread In a curtained ntobe, 
▲ poet who Huig of her lea-throned Ida, 

Tbaiv wae eomethlng of Albion*! mightj B«i 
In tha 4a«h of her baaghty mile. 

■m eeemed to gather from ereryage 
All the greaftneae of EngUad about her thar^ 

And mj Unoj wore a royal crown 
Of tbeduaky gold of her hair. 

Bat It waa ao queen to whom that day 
In the dim giaen ahade of a trelUaad Tin^ 

i whiapared a hope that had aomewhal to do 
With aamallwhite hand in mine. 

the Tudor bad ranUhed, and, aa I apiAe, 
*Twaa beiielf looked out of her flrank brown 9f% 

And an anaver waa burning upon her laoai 
Bra I caught the low reply. 

What waa it } Nothing the world need know— 
The itara aaw our parting I Enough that then 

t walked fhMU the porch with the tread of a king. 
And the waa a queen again 1 



DEVONSHIRE COTTAGES AND GAR- 
DENS. 

[EnwAUD JMa^ l^om Ju- H ^780 ; died March 18, 
1108. He waa aurreyor of the royal parka and palace^ 
and the author ot ecTeral popular worka, including 
GUambtgt in NiUmrai HitUrry ; An AugUr>§ BanMM ; and 
AscMeand TViZm of Country I4f§, From the latter we 
extract aaCollowp:] 

Notiiing can be prettier than the gardens 
attached to the thatched cottageR in Dev- 
onshire. They are frequently to be seen on 
the side and oflener at the bottom of a hill, 
down which a narrow road leads to a rude 
•ingle-arched stone bridge. Here a shallow 
atream may be seen flowing rapidly, and 
which now and then stickles, to ase a Dev- 
onshire phrase, over a pavement of either 
pebbles or rag-stone. A little rill descends 
by the side of the lane, and doM to the 



kedge of the cottage, which is approached 
by a broad steppiag-stone over the rill, and 
beyond it ib a gate made of rough sticks, 
which leads to the cottage. At a short dis- 
tance, an excavation has been cut out of 
the bank, and paved round with rough 
stones, into n^ich the water finds and then 
again makea its way clear and sparkling. 
Tnis is the cottager's well. His garden is 
gay with flowers. His bees are placed on 
each side of a window surrounded with 
honeysnckles, jessamine, or a flourishing 
vine, and the rustic porch is covered with 
these or other creepers. Here, also, the 
gorgeous hollyhock may be seen in per« 
fection, for it oelights in the rich red soil of 
Devonshire. Giant-stocks, carnations, and 
china-asters, flourish from the same cause, 
and make the garden appear as though it 
belonged to Flora herself. 

Nor must the little orchard be forgotten. 
The apple trees slope with the hill, and in 
the spring are covered with a profusion of 
the most beautifnl blossoms, and in the au- 
tumn are generally weighed down with their 
load of red fruit. Under them may be seen 
a crop of potatoes, and in another part of 
the garden those fine Paington cabbages, 
one of the best vegetables of the county. 
In a sheltered nook is the thatched pig-sty. 
partly concealed by the round, yellow-facea 
sunflower, which serves both as a screen 
and as an ornament The mud or ro& walls 
of the cottage add to its picturesque appear- 
ance, when partly covered with creepers 
and surrounded with flowers. 

Such is an accurate description of one of 
the many cottages I have seen in the beau- 
tiful and hospitable county of Devon, so 
celebrated for its illustrious men and the 
beauty of its women. Those who, like 
myself, have wandered amongst its delight- 
ful lanes, will not tbink my picture over- 
charged. 

But I must introduce my reader to the 
inside of a Devonshire cottage. On enter- 
ing it, he will see the polished dresser glit- 
tering with bright pewter plates ; the flitch 
of bacon on the rack, with paper bags 
stored with ^ried pot-herbs, for winter use, 
deposited near it ; the bright dog-bars, in- 
stead of a grate, with the cottrell over them, 
to hang the pot on, and everything bespeak- 
ing comfort and cleanliness. The cotta- 
ger's wife will ask him to sit down, in that 
hearty Devonshire phrase, which has often 
been addressed to me, and which I alwayi 
delighted in — " Do y', Sir, pitch yourself,'' 



binfpiitc forwud % chur at tli« ■Mua time, 
and wipiog it dovn with tier »praD. A cap 
of cider wUl be offered, or brewl and cke«*e, 
or wlulever the ccttage aJbrds. 

I luve known one of liie childieD itealth- 
U; leot fa) a Deighborin^ bnoer's for & 
liOle clotted cream, which haM been Mt 
before t>e with a lo*f of brown b)«^, Knd 
with Ihe moat heanj good will, Thej ftre 
to delitaoiu A baaqoet, ttutt Pope might 
liave thought of it when he uid — 



Aad Uwn, matBryi. isnl tmlnllmuaU.' 

I have dwelt longer Uimn I inteaded on 
the cottage BCeneij of DevooEhire, becaiue 
ItliiDk it standi preeminent in thii coDntry 
for beaatj, and because I regard ita pea»- 
Hitr; u affording the beetexamples I have 
met with of unaffected kindneM, civilitj, 
iodnstty, and good conduct. 



THE UBEAH. 

[' XoTALM " (Tmiamiat t» B 

w X, mi, h4 <u 




Heinrich was heated, and it »aa lati:, 
toward nciFTiiu;;, wUnu lie f«ll iih1h«|i. T1i>- 
thoughu ofkiE buul ran Uiiittbhr iul'J wiu- 
dniut dreaoui. Jl dfzy blu« rivor Hliiiii- 
mered from thv (rrmin plain. (>u llu- 
anxKitb iiu<^ao: «wam a b-ntC Ma<liild>r aat 
and rowed, blu; wan d^sckiid with j^ai'Uii'tii, 
sang a simple auug, and l>ii>k>id t<jward liitn 
with a Hwiwt norruv. Hin b'M'iiii irai. ■■)" 
preMed, be kiii-w ii<it. wlir. flif »Uy wa* 
brigbt, and pea<3^fu1 tlx' A>/id. M'^r twavri 
If cuuntKtiUU'.-t: iiiirtvn^ ilaKlf iii tit* wavw. 
Suddeulj tlie buul Iwyau IJ' >>^>ii f<ti>ii'l. 11'- 
Galled to ber, alariniid. Hif mmluil, aii'l 
laid the oar iu tlu; b-nil, wUuit <'-itil.>i>iti.<J 
incewiauUr v, wliirl. An onirii'bulmiii^ 
anxielj atiLHid liiiu. Ili- (iluiirii'l itil-i tin 
KWaua. but i:i»iJd iintk* ii-i fnufi^-nr ^ tli' 
water luiri: bin,. KIw I^.i^IchimI, iib> ii|i- 
|i«anid d««ir>>iu l^> imj Miiiiutlni,)! A I>iHi>lr 

Ibe Uki' lIlifrlH^l WHbK, bil' Mill' Hlr.llt.'l •rr'li 

an ibi^abiK iiiwiinluiiiv, hii'I I'hiKi^ • Iii<i.i 
full/ into tilt wbirl]/oul. All hKhi'.' t' '!>>•« 
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her down. A gentle breath ttreak«d acroM 
the waTes, which flowed on ai calis and a* 
(biDing M befon:. The terrific agouj de- 
prived bim of coQsciouineiuL His beart 
Deat no more. He did not come to himM-lf 
until he found bimKlf on drj ground. He 
might have (warn fiir, it wan a vtniige coub- 
Uj. He knew not what had befallen him ; 
lui niod waa gone; — tboughtleM he wan- 
dered farther into the land. He felt hiU' 
Eelf dreadful!; exbauated. A Utile fuun- 
lun triekLed from a hill, it mounded like 
clear belU. With bin iiaud be auoutMid a 
few dropB, and vetted Lie parcUcMl lipi. 
Like an anxiou* dnawn the terrible event 
laj behind liim. He waLki»d od and on ; 
flowen and ti«ea apoke to bim. He felt 
himielf ao well, ao at home. Tlien be 
beard again that nimylt Hong. He pursued 
tbe aound. Suddenly touie one held bim 
back bj hi> garmenl. Dear Heinrich ! 
called a well-knuwD voice. He luuked 
round, and Malhilde claoped him is ber 
arm*. " Whj didat tbuu run from me, dear 
hesrtT" said ahe, drawing a long bre*th, 
" i cuali aearoe overtake tttve." Heinricfa 
weiit He presaed ber to bii Luaoui. — 
" Where is the rivery" he ezi'luimed. with 
lean. " Keedt tbuu nut il4i blue wave* 
above ui ?" He looked up, and tlie blua 
river was fluviug geutl; aUivv tlieir baada. 
"Where an we. dear llathild.,-r " Wiik 
'lur iiareutd." ''Khali wervmaiu ti/getherf 
" Koiyver," Mbe n^ilied, wbil',' iihe urvaw^ 
l»ir liiM tu lii*, and ao clant'ed bim that abe 
'Kiutd not be Muparatiid from bim agaiu. 
Klie »hia)wmd a atniugi- uivNtiirioM word 
iulw bis mouth, wliii'b vibraiMl tlirotigb liia 
wbob* twirijc- ]!>■ wiiiliH'] ti> nifKalli it, 
wlii^ bin graridfatb>;r <'hI1"<I iind lie awoke, 
lie would ba(« given bw lile k> r 
tbat wwd. 






TWlt HAIi'- OF tml.tif , 



THE HALL OF EBLIS. 







[Vsthek, after » Kllbh and Tieiou* UCt, 
■oughl forbidden paver in the Hall of Eblia.' 
He «*■ accompanied bj bU faTonrile NMnm- 
ihar, vboH ambition almoat equalled hii own. 
A> tbej approached the place they vera d«' 
*ert«d bj most of their atlendanti, bnt] the 
Caliph, find *ith the ambition at pnacribing 
law* to the [nielligencea of Darknow, wa* bat 
little am bwnwied at thia derclit.-tion ; the im- 
petuoaitj of hii blood prereated him from 
aleeping, nor did he encamp aoj more m be- 
fon. Nourooihar, wbow impatience if pot- 
■ihle exceeded hia own, ImporttiDed him to 
haateu fai* march, and lariahed on him a thon- 
aaad cateaaea to beguile all reflection; the fan- 
cied henelt alreailj' more patent than Balkii, 
and pictured lo her imagination the Oenii fall- 
ing pnatrale at the fool of her throne. In tbia 
manner they advanced by mooolight, till thej 
came within view of the two towering locka 
that form a kind of portal to the vallej, at 
whoae eitremitT nue the vast ruinaof Iitakar. 
Aloft on the moontain glimmcted the fronta of 
varioas royal mauMleumi, the horror of which 
WM deepened by the ifaadowi of night. Tbej 
pawrd through two village! atmoit deaerted, 
(be onlj inhabitanu remaining lieing a few 
feeble old men, who, at the light of horaea and 
litten, fell npon their knees and cried oat: 

"O heaven! ia it then by theae phantomi 
that we have been for «ii months loimented" 
Ala* ) it wii from the terror of theee apectrea 
and the naite beneath the mountains that oar 
people have fled and left ni at the mercy of 
maliflccDt apirita I" 

The Caliph, to whom theae complainti we 
bnt UD prom iaing auguries, drove over the bodi 
of these wretched old men, and at length arrived 
at the foot of the terrace of black marble; there 
be descended from hii litter, handing down 
Nonronihar; both with beating hearts atared 



M UaattEUit.~—tM^ 4nw- 



wildly anrand tbem, and eipeeted with an 
apprabeniive abndder the approach of the 
Oiaonr; bnt nothing w jet aanoonecd hit ap> 



A deathlike attllMa* reigsed over the mooD* 
tain and thnm^ the air; the moon dilated on 
a vaat platform tbe shades of the lofty LTilumns, 
which reached from the terrace almost t« tbe 
cloadt; the gloomy watiJi- tower*, whose nnm- 
Den oonld not be connted, were reiled by no 
roof, and their capitals, of an architectare ud> 
known in the records of tbe earth, serred aa 
an asylsm for the birdi of darkneai, which, 
alarmed at the approach of Mcb visitants. Bed 
away croaking. 

Tbe chief of tbe ennnchs, trembling with 
fear, bcaongfat Vatbek that a fire might be 
kindled. 

"No!" raplied b«, "then lano time left to 
think of aach triflet; abide where tbon art, and 
txpect mj nmimanda," 

Having Ibos apoken he presented Ma hand 
to Konronihar, and. ascending the atcpa of a 
vaat atairixse, reached tbe tamee. which was 
Bagged with aqaares of marble, and resembled 
a smooth expanse of water upon whoie inrface 
not a leaf ever dared to v^etate ; on tbe right 
rose the watch-toweia, ranged before the rains 
of an immense palace whose walls were em- 
bossed with variooa lignrea; in front stood forth 
the colossal forms of four craatnrta, composed 
of tha leopard and the griffin; and thongb bat 
of atone, inspired emotionaof terror; near theae 
wen distingnithed by the aplendonr of tbe 
moon, which streamed fall on the pUce, char- 
acters like those on the aabrea of the Giaour, 
(hat posaeaaed tbe same rirtae of changing 
every moment; these, after vacillating for soma 
time, at last fixed in Arabic letters, and pre- 
scribed to tbe Caliph the following words: 

"Vathek! thon haat violated the conditiooa 
of my parchment, and deaerveat to be aeut back; 
but, in favour to thy companion, and aa tha 
meed for what thon hast done to olilain it, 
Eaua permittetb that the portal of hia palace 
shall be opened, and the subterranean fire will 
receive thee into the number of its adorcra." 

He scarcely had read these words before the 
mountain against which the termco was reared 
trembled, and the watch-tower* weie ready to 
topple botdlong apon them; the rock yawned, 
aiul diaeloeed within it a staircime of polished 
marble that seemed to approach the abyss; 
upon each stair were planted two large torches, 
like those Konronihar had seen in ber vision, 
the camphorated vaponr ascemling from which 
gathered into a cloud noder (he hollow of (ho 
mnlt. 
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This appetimaoe, instead of terrifjing, gmTe 
new ooang« to the daughter of FakieddiiL 
Scmroelj deigning to bid sdien to the moon 
and the firmament, she abandoned withont 
hesitation the pare atmosphere to pinnge into 
these infernal exhalations. The gait of these 
impious personages was haughtj and deter- 
mined ; as thej descended by the effulgence of 
the torches thej gazed on each other with mu- 
tual admiration, and both appeared so resplen- 
dent, that they already esteemed them«elTes 
spiritual Intelligences; the only circumstance 
that perplexed them was their not arriving at 
the bottom of the stairs; on hastening their 
descent with an ardent impetuosity, they felt 
their steps accelerated to such a degree, that 
they seemed not walking, but falling from a 
precipice. Their progress however was at length 
impeded by a vast portal of ebony, which the 
Caliph without difficulty recognized; here the 
Giaour awaited tbem with the key in his hand. 

" Ye are welcome/* said h« to them with a 
ghastly smile, ' * in spite of Mahomet and all 
his dependants. I will now admit you into 
that palace where you have so highly merited 
apla^" 

Whilst he was uttering these words he touched 
the enamelled lock with his key, and the doors 
at once expanded, with a noise still louder than 
the thunder of mountains, and as suddenly re- 
coiled the moment they had entered. 

The Caliph and Nouronihar beheld each 
other with amazement, at finding themselves 
in a place which, though roofed with a vaulted 
ceiling, was so spacious and lofty that at first 
they took it for an immeasurable plain. But 
their eyes at length growing familiar to the 
grandeur of the objects at hand, they extended 
their view to those at a distance, and discovered 
rows of columns and arcades, which gradually 
diminished till they terminated in a point, ra- 
diant as the sun when he darts his last b«uns 
atliwart the ocean; the pavement, strewed over 
with gold dust and saffron, exhaled so subtle 
an odour as almost overpowered them; they 
however went on, and observed an infinity of 
censers, in which ambergris and the wood of 
aloes were continually burning; between the 
several columns were placed tables, each spread 
with a profusion of viands, and wines of every 
species sparkling in vases of crystal. A throng 
of Genii and other fantastic spirits of each nex 
danced lasciviously in troops, at the sound of 
music which issued from beneath. 

In the midst of this immense hall a vast 
multitude was incessantly passing, who sever- 
ally kept their right hands on their hearts, 
vithout once regarding anything around thtm; 



they had all the livid paleness of death; their 
eyes, deep sunk in their sockets, resembled 
those phosphoric meteors that glimmer by 
night in places of interment. Some stalked 
slowly on, absorbed in profound reverie; some, 
shrieking with agony, ran furiously about like 
tigers wounded with poisoned arrows; whilot 
others, grinding their teeth in rage, foamed 
along, more frantic than the wildest maniac. 
They all avoided each other, and, though sur- 
rounded by a multitude that no one could 
number, each wandered at random, onheedful 
of the rest, as if alone on a desert which no foot 
had trodden. 

Yathek and Nouronihar, frozen with terror 
at a sight so baleful, demanded of the Giaour 
what these appearances might mean, and why 
these ambulating spectres never withdrew their 
hands from their hearts. 

'* Perplex not yourselves," replied he bluntly, 
"with so much at once, you will soon be ac- 
quainted with all; let ns haste and present yom 
to Eblis." 

They continued their way through the mul- 
titude; but, notwithstanding their confidence 
at first, they were not sufficiently composed to 
examine with attention the various perspectives 
of halls and of galleries that opened on the 
right hand and left, which were all illuminated 
by torches and braziers, whose flames rose in 
pyramids to the centre of the vault At length 
they came to a place where long curtains, bro- 
caded with crimson and gold, fell ftom all parts 
in striking confusion; here the choirs and 
dances were heard no longer, the light which 
glimmered came from afar. 

After some time Vathek and Nouronihar 
perceived a gleam brightening through the 
drapery, and entered a vast tabernacle carpeted 
with the skins of leopards; an infinity of elders 
with streaming beards, and Afrits in complete 
armour, had prostrated themselves before the 
aitcent of a lofty eminence, on the top of which, 
upon a globe of fire, sat the formidable Eblls. 
H is person was that of a young man, whose 
noble and regular features seemed to have been 
tarnished by malignant vapours; in his large 
eyes appeareid both pride and despair; his flow- 
ing hair retained some resemblance to that of an 
angel of light; in his hand, which thunder had 
bl anted, he swayed the iron sceptre that causes 
the monster Ouranabad, the Afrits, and all the 
powers of the abyss to tremble; at his presence 
the heart of the Caliph nunk within him, and 
for the first time he fell prostrate on his face. 
Nouronihar, however, though greatly disroayi 
could not help admiring the penton of £b 
for she expected to hare seen some stuptw 
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GUnt £blU, with a Tolce more mild than 
might be imagined, but such as transfused 
through the soui the deepest melancholy, said: 

"Creatures of clay, I receive you into mine 
empire; ye are numbered amongst my adorers; 
enjoy whatever this palace affords; the trea- 
sures of the Preadamite Sultans, their bickering 
sabres, and those talismans that compel the 
Dives to open the subterranean expanses of the 
mountain of Kaf, which communicate with 
these; there, insatiable as your curiosity may 
be, shall you find sufficient to gratify it; you 
shall possess the exclusive privilege of entering 
the fortress of A herman and the halls of Argenk, 
where are portrayed all creatures endowed 
with intelligence, and the various animals that 
inhabited the earth prior to the creation of that 
contemptible being whom ye denominate the 
Father of Mankind." 

Vathek and Nouronihar, feeling themselves 
revived and encouraged by this harangue, 
eagerly said to the Giaour: 

" Bring us instantly to the place which con- 
tains these precious talismans." 

"Come!*' answered this wicked Dive, with 
bis malignant grin, "come! and possess all 
that my Sovereign hath promised, and more." 

He then conducted them into a long aisle 
a^oining the tabernacle, preceding them with 
hasty steps, and followed by his disciples with 
the utmost alacrity. They reached at length 
a hall of great extent and covered with a lofty 
dome, around which appeared fifty portals of 
bronze, secured with as many fastenings of iron; 
a funereal gloom prevailed over the whole scene; 
here, upon two beds of incorruptible cedar, lay 
recumbent the fleshless forms of the Preadamite 
Kings, who had been monarchs of the whole 
earth; they still possessed enough of life to be 
conscious of their deplorable condition; their 
eyes retained a melancholy motion; they re- 
garded each other with looks of the deepest de- 
jection; each holding his right hand motion- 
less on his heart; at their feet were inscribed 
the events of their several reigns, their power, 
their pride, and their crimes; Soliman Raad, 
Soliman Daki, and Soliman Di Gian Ben Gian, 
who, after having chained up the Dives in the 
dark caverns of Kaf, became so presumptuous 
as to doubt of the Supreme Power; all these 
maintained great state, though not to be com- 
pared with the eminenccof Soliman Ben Daoud. 

This king, so renowned for hia wisdom, was 
on the loftiest elevation, and placed immedi- 
ately under the dome; he appeared to possess 
more animation than the rest; though from 
time to time he laboured with profound sighs, 
and, like his companioos^ kept hia right hand 



on his heart; yet his countenance was more 
composed, and he seemed to be listening to the 
sullen roar of a vast cataract, visible in part 
through the grated portals; this was the only 
sound that intruded on the silence of these dole- 
ful mansions. A range of brazen vases sur- 
rounded the elevation. 

*' Remove the covers from these cabalistio 
depositaries," said the Giaour to Vathek, "and 
avail thyself of the talismans which will break 
asunder all these gates of bronze; and not only 
render thee master of the treasures contained 
within them, but also of the spirits by which 
they are guarded." 

The Caliph, whom this ominous preliminary 
had entirely disconcerted, approached the vases 
with faltering footsteps, and was ready to sink 
with terror when he beard the groans of Soli- 
man. As he proceeded a voice from the livid 
lips of the Prophet articulated these words: 

" In my lifetime I filled a magnificent throne, 
having on my right hand twelve thousand seats 
of gold, where the patriarchs and the prophets 
heard my doctrines; on my left the sages and 
doctors, upon as many thrones of silver, were 
present at all my decisions. Whilst I thus ad- 
ministered justice to innumerable multitudes, 
the birds of the air librating over me served aa 
a canopy from the rays of the sbn; my people 
flourished, and my palace rose to the clouds; I 
erected a temple to the Most High, which was 
the wonder of the universe; but I basely suf- 
fered myself to be seduced by the love of women, 
and a curiosity that could not be restrained by 
sublunary things; 1 listened to the counsels of 
Aherman and the daughter of Pharaoh, and 
adored fire and the hosts of heaven; I forsook 
the holy city, and commanded the Genii to 
rear the stupendous palace of Istakar, and the 
terrace of the watch-towers, each of which was 
consecrated to a star; there for a while I 
enjoyed myself in the zenith of glory and 
pleasure; not only men, but supernatural exist- 
ences were subject also to my will. 1 began 
to think, as these unhappy monarchs around 
had already thought, that the vengennoc of 
Heaven was asleep; when at once the ihunder 
burst my structures asunder and precipitated 
me hither; where, however, I do not remain, 
like the other inhabitants, totally destitute of 
hope, for an angel of light hath revealed that, 
in consideration of the piety of my early youth, 
my woes shall come to an end when this catar- 
act shall for ever cease to flow; till then I am 
in torments, ineffable torments ! an unrelent- 
ing fire preys on my heart." 

Having uttered this exclamation Soliman 
raised hia hands towards Heaven^ in tokaa ot 
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inpplication, and the Caliph discerned throogh 
his bosom, whicli was transparent as crystal, 
his heart enveloped in flames. At a sight so 
full of horror Noaronihar fell back, like one 
petrified, into the arms of Vathek, who cried 
out with a convulsive sob: 

"0 Oiaonr ! whither bast thoo brought ns? 
Allow us to depart and I will relinquish all 
thou hast promised. O Mahomet! remains 
there no more mercy?" 

"None! none!" replied the malicious Dive. 
'' Know, miserable prince! thou art now in the 
abode of vengeance and despair; thy heart also 
will be kindled, like those of the other votaries 
of Eblis. A few days are allotted thee previ- 
ous to this fatal period; employ them as thou 
wilt; recline on these heaps of gold; command 
the Infernal Potentates; range at thy pleasure 
through these immense subterranean domains; 
no barrier shall be shut against thee; as for me, 
I have fulfilled my mission; I now leave thee 
to thyself." At these words he vanished. 

The Caliph and Nouronihar remained in the 
most abject affliction; their tears unable to 
flow, scarcely could they support themselves. 
At length, taking each other despondingly by 
the hand, they went faltering from this fatal 
hall, indifferent which wsy they turned their 
steps; every portal opened at their approach; 
the Dives fell prostrate before them; every re- 
servoir of riches was disclosed to their view; 
but they no longer felt the incentives of curi- 
osity, pride, or avarice. With like apathy they 
heard the chorus of Genii, and saw the stately 
banquets prepared to regale them; they went 
wandering on from chamber to chamber, hall 
to hall, and gallery to gallery, all without 
bounds or limit, all distinguishable by the 
same lowering gloom, all adorned with the 
same awful grandeur, all traversed by persons 
in search of repose and consolation, but who 
sought them in vain; for every one carried 
within him a heart tormented in flames: 
shuuned by these various sufferers, who seemed 
by their looks to be upbraiding the partners of 
their guilt, they withdrew from them to wait in 
direful suspense the moment which should ren- 
der them to each other the like objects of terror. 

"What!" exclaimed Nouronihar; "will the 
time come when I shall snatch my hand from 
thine?" 

"Ah!" said Tathek; "and shall my eyes 
ever cease to drink from thine long draughts 
of enjoyment ! Shall the moments of our re- 
ciprocal ecstasies be reflected on with horror ! 
It was not thou that broughtest me hither; the 
principles by which Carathis perverted my 
youth have been the sole cause of my perdi- 



tion !" Having given rent to these painful 
expressions he called to an Afrit, who was stir- 
ring up one of the braziers, and bade him fetch 
the Princess Carathis from the palace of Sa- 
marah. 

After issuing these orders the Caliph and 
Nouronihar continued walkingamidst thesilent 
crowd till they heard voices at the end of the 
gallery; presuming them to proceed from some 
unhappy beings, who like themselves were 
awaiting their final doom, they followed the 
sound, and found it to come from a small 
square chamber, where they discovered sitting 
on sofas five young men of goodly figure, and 
a lovely female, who were all holding a melan- 
choly conversation by the glimmering of a 
lonely lamp; each had a gloomy and forlorn 
air, and two of them were embracing each 
other with great tenderness. On seeing the 
Caliph and the daughter of Fakreddin enter 
they arose, saluted, and gave them place; then 
he who appeared the most considerable of the 
group addressed himself thus to Yathek: 

" Strangers ! who doubtless are in the same 
state of suspense with ourselves, as you do not 
yet bear your hand on your heart, if yon are 
come hither to pass the interval allotted previ- 
ous to the infliction of our common punish- 
ment, condescend to relate the adventures that 
have brought you to this fatal place, and we 
in return will acquaint you with ours, which 
deserve but too well to be heard; we will trace 
back our crimes to their source, though we are 
not permitted to repent; this is the only em- 
ployment suited to wretches like us ! " 

The Caliph and Nouronihar assented to the 
proposal, and Yathek began, not without team 
and lamentations, a sincere recital of every 
cireumstance that had passed. When the afflict- 
ing narrative was closed the young man entered 
on his own. Each person proceeded in order, 
and when the fourth prince had reached the 
midst of his adventures, a sudden noise inter- 
rupted him, which caused the vault to tremble 
and to open. 

Immediately a cloud descended, which gra- 
dually dissipating, discovered Carathis on the 
back of an Afrit, who grievously complained 
of his burden. She, instantly springing to the 
ground, advanced towards her son and said : 

" What dost thou here in this little square 
chamber? As the Dives are become subject to 
thy beck, I expected to have found thee on the 
throne of the I'readamite Kings." 

" Execrable woman!" answered the Caliph; 
"cursed be the day thou gavest me birth! go, 
follow this Afrit, let him conduct thee to the 
hall of the Prophet Soliman; there then wilt 
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learn to what theM palaces are destined, and 
how mach I ought to abhor the impious know- 
ledge thou hast taught me." 

"The height of power to which thou art 
arriyed has certainly turned thy brain/* an- 
swered Carathis; '*but I ask no more than 
permission to show my respect for the Prophet. 
It is, howeyer, proper thou shouldest know that 
(as the Afrit has informed me neither of us shall 
return to Samarah), I requested his permunion 
to arrange my affairs, and he politely consented; 
availing myself therefore of the few moments 
allowed me, I set fire to the tower, and con- 
sumed in it the mutes, negresses, and serpents 
which have rendered me so much good serrioe; 
nor should I have been less kind to Morakan- 
abad had he not prevented me by deserting at 
last to thy brother. As for Bababalouk; who 
had the folly to return to Samarah, and all the 
good brotherhood to provide husbands for thy 
wives, I undoubtedly would have put them to 
the torture could I but have allowed them the 
time; being however in a hurry, I only hung 
him after having caught him in a snare with 
thy wives, whilst them I buried alive by the 
help of my negresses, who thus spent their last 
moments greatly to their satisfaction. With 
respect to Dilara, who ever stood high in my 
favour, she hath evinced the greatness of her 
mind by fixing herself near in the service of 
one of the Magi, and I think will soon be our 
own." 

Yathek, too much cast down to express the 
indigpuition excited by such a discourse, ordered 
the Afrit to remove Carathis from his presence, 
and continued immersed in thought, which his 
companion durst not disturb. 

Carathis, however, eagerly entered the dome 
of Soliman, and, without regarding in the least 
the groans of the Prophet, undauntedly re- 
moved the covers of the vases, and violently 
Beized on the talismans; then, with a voice 
more loud than had hitherto been heard within 
these mansions, she compelled the Dives to dis- 
close to her the most secret treasures, the most 
profound stores, which the Afrit himself had 
not seen; she passed by rapid descents known 
only to Eblis and his most favoured potentates, 
and thus penetrated the very entrails of the 
earth, where breathes the Sansar or icy wind 
of death; nothing appalled her dauntless soul; 
she perceived however in all the inmates who 
bore their hands on their heart a little singu- 
larity not much to her taste. As she was 
emerging from one of the abysses Eblis stood 
forth to her view, but, notwithstanding he dis- 
played the full effulgence of his infernal ma- 
Jesty, she preserved her countenance unaltered. 



and even paid her compliments with consider- 
able firmness. 

This superb Monarch thus answered: "Prin- 
cess, whose knowledge and whose crimes have 
merited a conspicuous rank in my empire, thou 
dost well to employ the leisure that remains; 
for the flames and torments, which are ready 
to seize on thy heart, will not fail to provide 
thee with full employment." He said this, 
and was lost in the curtains of his tabernacle. 

Carathis paused for a moment with surprise; 
but, resolved to follow the advice of Eblis, she 
assembled all the choirs of Genii, and all the 
Dives, to pay her homage; thus marched she in 
triumph through a vapour of perfumes, amidst 
the acclamations of all the malignant spirits, 
with most of whom she had formed a previous 
acquaintance; she even attempted to dethrone 
one of the Solimans for the purpose of usurping 
his place, when a voice, proceeding from the 
abyss of Death, proclaimed, "All is accom- 
plished ! " Instantaneously the haughty fore- 
head of the intrepid Princess was corrugated 
with agony; she uttered a tremendous yell, and 
fixed, no more to be withdrawn, her right hand 
upon her heart, which was become a receptacle 
of eternal fire. 

In this delirium, forgetting all ambitious 
projects and her thirst for that knowledge which 
should ever be hidden from mortals, she over- 
turned the offerings of the Genii, and having 
execrated the hour she was begotten and the 
womb that had borne her, glanced off in a 
whirl that rendered her invisible, and continued 
to revolve without intermission. 

At almost the same instant the same voice 
announced to the Caliph, Nouronihar, the five 
princes, and the princess, the awful and irre- 
vocable decree. Their hearts immediately took 
fire, and they at once lost the most precious of 
the gifts of heaven — Hope. These unhappy 
beings recoiled with looks of the most furious 
distraction; Yathek beheld in the eyes of Nou- 
ronihar nothing but rage and vengeance, nor 
could she discern aught in his but aversion and 
despair. The two princes who were friends, 
and till that moment had preserved their at- 
tachment, shrunk back, gnashing their teeth 
with mutual and unchangeable hatred. Ka- 
lilah and his sister made reciprocal gestures of 
imprecation, whilst the twp other princes testi- 
fied their horror for each other by the most 
ghastly convulsions, and screams that could 
not be smothered. All severally plunged them- 
selves into the accursed multitude, there to 
wander in an eternity of unabating angpnish. 

Such was, and such should be, the punish- 
ment of unrestrained passions and atrocioua 
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Aetionsf Such is, and such shonld be, the chas- 
tisement of blind ambition, that woold trans- 
gress those bounds which the Creator hath pre- 
scribed to human knowledge; and by aiming 
at discoveries resenred for pure Intelligenoe, 
acquire that infatuated pride which perceives 
not the condition appointed to man is to be 
ignorant and bumble. 



HYMN TO THE CREATOR. 

[Sir Blchard madmiore, born about 1458; dlad in 
London, 8th October, 17*29. Author of the CnatioH, a 
philotophioal poem in aeren books, ftom whidi we 
quote; Frinee Arthur: King Arthur: Bliza: and other 
heroic poems, besides numerous miscellaneous pieces 
in prose and Terse.] 

HaU, Kinf Supreme I of Power immense A^jas I 
Fkther of Light I Exhaustless Source of Bliss 1 
Thou uocreated. Self-existent Cause, 
Contrord l^ no superior being's laws, 
Ers iniknt light esMty'd to dart the ray, 
Smil'd heaT'ulj sweet, and txy'd to kindle day: 
Ers the wide fields of »ther were display'd. 
Or sUrer stars coerulean spheres inlaid ; 
Ere je( the eldest child of time was bom, 
Or Terdant pride young nature did adorn; 
Thou art; and didst eternity employ 
In unmolesied peace, in plenitude of Joy. 

In its ideal fhune the world, design'd 
From sges psst, lay flnish'd in thy miud. 
Conform to this diTine imagin'd plan. 
With perfect art th' amazing work began. 
Thy glance surrey'd the solitazy plains^ 
Where shapeless shade inert and silent reigns ; 
Then in the dark and undistinguish'd spaos^ 
Unfruitful, nninclos*d, and wild of Ikce, 
Thy compass Cor the world mark'd out the desUn*d 

place. 
Then didst thou throu^ the fields of barren night 
Go forth, collected In Creating Might 
Where Thou almighty Tigour didst exert. 
Which emicaiit did this and that way dart 
Through the black boeom of the empty space: 
The gulft oonfcM th* onuiipotent embrace, 
Aud, pregnant grown with elemental seed, 
(Jiifinish'd orbe and worlds in embryo breed. 
From the crude mass. Omniscient Architect, 
Thou for each part materials did leleet. 
And with a master hand thy world erert. 
Labour'd by Thee, tly globes, Tast lucid buoys. 
By Thee uplifted, float in liquid skies : 
By Thy cementing word their parts cohere^ 
And roil l^ Thy impulsiTc nod iu air. 
^xni in the Tacant didst the earth suspend, 
Adrauce the mountains, and the Tales extend : 
Ptople the plains with flocks, with bessts the wood, 
^nd store with soaly oolouies the flood. 



Next, maa sroee at thy Craating Word, 
Of Thy terrestrial realms Yiosgerent lord. 
His soul, mors artAil labour, more refln'd. 
And emulous of bri^t Seraphic Mind, 
Ennobled by thy image, spotless shone, 
Prais'd Thee her author, and adur'd Thy throne; 
Able to know, admire, ei^oy her Ood, 
She did her high felidty applaud. 

Since Thou didst all the spacious worlds display, 
Homsge to Thee let all obedient pay. 
Let glittering stars, that dance their destln'd ring 
Sublime in sky, with Tocal planets sing 
Confederate praiee to Thee, O Great Creator King I 
Let the thin districts of tho wsTing air, 
ConTcyancers of sound. Thy skill declare. 
Let winds, the brsathing creatures of the skies, 
Call in each Tigorous gale, that roTing flies 
By land or sea; then one loud triumph raise, 
And all their blasts employ in songs of pndssw 



VALENTINE'S DAY. 

BT OHABLia LAMB. 

Hail to thy returning feetiyal, old Bishop 
Valentine ! Great is thy name in the mbric, 
then Tenerable Arch-flamen of Hymen I Im- 
mortal Go-between ! who and what manner of 
person art thou ? Art thou but a name, typify- 
ing the restleai principle which impels poor 
humans to seek perfection in union? or wert 
thou indeed a mortal prelate, with thy tippet 
and thy rochet, thy apron on, and decent lawn 
sleeyes? Mysterious personage I like unto thee, 
assuredly there is no other mitred father in the 
calendar; not Jerome, nor Ambrose, nor 
Cyril; nor the consigner of undipt infants 
to eternal torments, Austin, whom all mothers 
hate; nor he who hated all mothers, Origen; 
nor Bishop Bull, nor Archbishop Parker, nor 
WhitgifU Thou comest attended with thou- 
sands and ten thousands of little lioves, and 
the air is " brush*d with the hiss of rustling 
wings. " Singing Cupids are thy choristers and 
thy precentors ; and instead of the crosier, the 
mystical arrow is borne before thee. 

In other words, this is the day on which 
those charming little missives, ycleped Valen- 
tines, cross and intercross each other at every 
street and turning. The weary and all-for- 
spent twopenny-postman sinks beneath a load 
of delicate embarrassments, not his own. It 
is scarcely credible to what an extent this 
ephemeral courtship is carried on in this loving 
town, to the great enrichment of porters, and 
detriment of knockers and bell-wires. In these 
little visual interpretations, no emblem la eo 
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common at tlio JUorf — ibat little three- 
oomered exponent of all our bopei and fean — 
the bestack and bleeding beart ; it is twisted 
and tortured into more allegories and affecta- 
iiona tban an opera-bai. Wbat aatbority we 
have in history or mythology for placing the 
bead-qnarters and metropolis of god Capid in 
ibis anatomical seat rather than in any other, 
is not very clear ; but we have got it, and it 
will serve as well as any other. Else we might 
easily imagine, upon some other system which 
might bare prevailed for anything which our 
pathology knows to the contrary, a lover 
addressing bis mistress, in perfect simplicity 
of feeling, "Madame, my Uvir and fortune are 
entirely at your disposal ;" or putting a deli- 
cate question, " Amanda, have yon a ftudrif 
to bestow?" But custom has settled these 
things, and awarded the seat of sentiment to 
the aforesaid triangle, while its less fortunate 
neigbboun wait at animal and anatomical 
distance. 

Not many sounds in life, and I include all 
nrban and all rund sounds, exceed in interest 
a knock at the door. It "gives a very echo to 
the throne where Hope is seated." But its 
Sasnes seldom answer to this oracle within. It 
is so seldom that just the person we want to 
■ee oomea. But of all the clamorous visitations 
the welcomest in expectation is the sound that 
nsbera in, or seems to usher in, a Valentine. 
As the raven himself was hoarse that announced 
the fatal entrance of Duncan, so the knock of 
the postman on this day is light, airy, con- 
fident, and befitting one that bringeth good 
tidinga. It is less mechanical than on other 
days; yon will say, "That is not the post, 
I am sure.'* Visions of Love, of Cupids, of 
Hymens !— delightful eternal common-places, 
which "having been will always be;" which 
no school-boy nor school-man can write away; 
having your irreversible throne in the fancy 
and affections — what are your transports when 
the happy maiden, opening with careful finger, 
careful not to break the emblematic seal, 
bursts upon the sight of some well -designed 
allegory, some type, some youthful fancy, not 
without verses — " Jjovers All, a madrigal," or 
some such device, not over-abundant in sense 
— young Ix>ve disclaims it — and not quite 
silly — something between wind and water, a 
chorus where the sheep might almost join the 
shepherd, as they did, or as I apprehend they 
did, in Arcadia. 

All Valentines are not foolish ; and I shall 
not easily forgot thine, my kind friend (if I 
may have leave to call you so) E. B. — E. B. 
lived opposite a young maiden, whom he had 



eflen aces, vnaeen, from iiia paricmr Jfwaoti 
in C — e Street. She was all joyonaneM nnd 
innocence, and just of an age to eigoy reeeiv- 
ing a Valentine, and just of a temper to bear 
the disappointment of missing one with good 
humour. K B. is an artist of no common 
powers ; in the fancy parts of designing, per- 
haps inferior to none; bis name is known at 
the bottom of many a well-executed vignette 
in the way of his profession, but no further; 
for E. B. is modest, and the world meets 
nobody half-way. E. B. meditated bow he 
could repay this young maiden for many a 
favour whieb ahe had done him unknown ; for 
when a kindly face greets us, though but pass- 
ing by, and never knows us again, nor we it, 
we ahould feel it as an obligation; and £. R 
did. This good artist set himself at worit 
to please the damsel. It was just before Valen- 
tine's day three years since. He wrought, 
unseen and unsuspected, a wondrous work. 
We need not say it was on the finest gilt paper 
with borders — full, not of common hearts and 
heartless allegory, but all the prettiest stories 
of love from Ovid, and older poets than Ovid 
(for E. B. is a scholar). There was Fjrramus 
and Thisbe, and be sure Dido was not forgot, 
nor Hero and Leander, and swans more than 
sang in Cayster, with mottoes and fanciful 
devices, such as beseemed — a work, in short, of 
magic Iris dipped the woof. This on Valen- 
tine's eve be commended to the all-swallowing 
indiscriminate orifice — (O ignoble trust) — of 
the common poet; but the humble medium did 
its duty, and from his watchful stand the next 
morning, be saw the cheerful messenger knock, 
and by-and-by the precious charge delivered. 
He saw, unseen, the happy girl unfold the 
Valentine, dance about, clap her hands, as one 
after one the pretty emblems unfolded them- 
selves. She danced about, not with light love, 
or foolish expectations, for she had no lover ; 
or, if she had, none she knew that could have 
created those bright images which delighted 
her. It was more like some fairy present; 
a Ood-send, as our familiarly pious ancestors 
termed a benefit received, where the benefactor 
was unknown. It would do her no harm. It 
would do hef good for ever after. It is good 
to love the unknown. I only give this as a 
specimen of E B. and his^odest way of doing 
a concealed kindness. 

Oood-morrow to my Valentine, sings poor 
Ophelia ; and no better wish, but with better 
auspices, we wish to all faithful lovers, yrho are 
not too wise to despise old legends, but are 
content to rank themselves humble diocesans 
of old Bishop Valentine and his true church. 
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LIFE'S CARB8. 

inPRKBHID TO THl HON. CHARLBS MOHTAOini, 
AfTKRWABDS SABL OF HALIFAX. 

[MAtthew Prior, born at Abbot Street, Donetehire, 
21tt Jvlj, 1M4 ; died at Wimpole, Cambridgediire, 18th 
September, 1721. Ha began life in the tap-room of his 
nude the landlord of the Rummer TaTeom, Chariog 
Croai ; and his genioa raieed him to MTeral important 
appointmente under gOTomment. He wrote numerous 
lyrioB and odes ; his longest poems are AlmOf or the 
Progress of the Mind; SoUmonon tht Vanity qfthe World; 
Convenation. ** Prior's seem to me among the easiest, 
the riohest, the most charmingly humorous of English 
lyrical poems."~rA«rie7*ay.] 

However, 'tis well, that while manklDd 
Through Fate's perverse meander errs, 

He can imagined pleasures find. 
To combat against real cares. 

Fancies and notions he pursues, 
Which ne*er had being but in thought : 

£ach, like the Grecian artist, woos 
The image he himself has wrought. 

Against experience he beUeves ; 

He argues against demonstration; 
Pleas'd, when his reason he deceives ; 

And sets his judgment by his passion. 

The hoary fool, who many days 

Has struggled with continued sorrow, 

Renews his hope, and blindly lays 
The desperate bet upon to-morrow. 

To-morrow comes : 'tis noon, *tis night ; 

This day like all the former flies: 
Yet on he runs, to seek delight 

To-morrow, till to-night he dies. 

Our hopes, like tow*ring falcons, aim 

At objects in an airy height ; 
The little pleasure of the game 

Is from afar to view the flight. 

Our anxious pains we, all the day, 
In search of what we like, employ : 

Scorning at night the worthless prey. 
We find the labour gave the joy. 

At distance through an artful glass 
To the mind's eye things well appear : 

They lose their forms, and make a mass 
Confus'd and black, if brought too near. 

If we see right, we see our woes : 
Then what avails it to have eyes? 

From ignorance our comfort flows. 
The only wretched are the wise. 
Vol. Vni. 



PEPYS AT THE PLAY. 

[Samuel Pepjrs, bom in London, iSd Febmaiy, 1688 ; 
died at CUpbam, Mi^, 1708. Ho was the son of a 
Loudon tailor; was educated at Cambridge; became 
clerk to the admiralty in the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II., and held other offices, the duties of which 
he discharged with much ability. He wrote : P9HMg<U 
HUtojy, or a Relation of the Troubles in the Court of 
Portugia in 1067 and 1668 ; Tht State t^ftkt Ro^ ^avy 
of England for Ten Yean, ending December, 1688 ; and 
the funous Ptpyif Dioury^ ot which Sir Walter tteott 
said : ** If^ quitting the broad paths of history, we seek 
for minute information oonceniing ancient manners 
and customs, the progreas of arts and sciences, and the 
various branches of antiquity, we have never seen so 
rich a mine as the volumes befbre us. The variety of 
Pepys' tastes and pursuits led him into almost every 
department of life." The following pasesges present 
a picture of the stsge in the seventeenth century.] 

l^th August, 1660. Captain Ferrers took me 
and Creed to the Cockpitt play, the first that 
I have had time to see since my coming ftpom 
sea, " The Loyall Subject " (by Beaumont and 
Fletcher), where one Kinaston, a boy, acted 
the Duke's sister, but made the loveliest lady 
that ever I saw in my life. 

nth October. To walk in St James's Park, 
where we observed the several engines at work to 
draw up water, with which sight I was very 
much pleased. Above all the rest, I liked that 
which Mr. Greatorex brought, which do carry 
up the water with a great deal of ease. Horo, 
in the Park, we met with Mr. Salisbury, who 
took Mr. Creed and me to the Cookpltt to soo 
" The Moore of Venice," which was well done. 
Burt acted the Moore ; by the same token, a 
very pretty lady that sat by mo called out, to 
see Desdemona smothered. 

20thNoffemb€r. Mr. Shepleyand I to the now 
play-house near Lincoln's-Inn*Fields (which 
was formerly Gibbons' tennis-court), whero the 
play of ** Beggar's Bush " (a comedy by Boau- 
mont and Fletcher) was newly b^un ; and so 
we went in and saw it well acted : and hero I 
saw the first time one Moone, who is said to 
be the best actor in the world, lately oomo 
over with the King; and indeed it is the finest 
play-house, I believe, that ever was in England. 
This morning I found my Lord in bed late, he 
having been with the King, Queen, and Prin- 
cesse at the Cockpit all night, where General 
Monk treated them ; and after supper a play, 
where the King did put a great afiVont upon 
Singleton's mnsique, he bidding them stop 
and made the French musique play, whioh, 
my Lord says, do much outdo all ours. 

Ath November, 1661. With my wife to 
Opera, where we saw *' The Bondman/' i 

184 
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of old we both did so doate on, and do still; 
though to both our thinking not so well acted 
here (having too great expectations), as formerly 
at Salisboiy Ck>urt But for Beterton,^ he is 
called bj us both the best actor in the world. 

March 1, 1662. To the Opera, and there saw 
"Romeo and Juliet/' the first time it was ever 
acted. I am resolved to go no more to see the 
first time of acting, fw they were all of them 
out more or less. 

29(A September, To Mr. Coventry's, and so 
with him and Sir W. Pen up to the Dnke, 
where the King came also and staid till the 
Duke was ready. It being Ck>llar-day, we 
had no time to talk with him about any busi- 
ness To the King's Theatre, where we saw 
" Midsummer's Night's Dream," which I had 
never seen before, nor shall ever again, for it 
is the most insipid ridiculous play that ever I 
saw in my life. 

October 2. At night hearing that there was 
a play at the Cockpit (and my Lord Sandwich, 
who come to town last night, at it), I do go 
thither, and by ver}* great fortune did follow 
fonr or five gentlemen who were carried to a 
little private door in a wall, and so crept through 
a narrow place and come into one of the boxes 
next the King's, but so as I could not see the 
King or Queene, but many of the fine ladies, 
who yet are not really so handsome generally 
as I used to take them to be, but that they are 
fi nely dressed. Then we saw ' ' The Cardinall " 
(a tragi-comedy by James Shirley), a tragedy 
I had never seen before, nor is there any great 
matter in it. The company that come in with 
me into the box were all Frenchmen, that could 
speak no English, but Lord! what sport they 
xnade to ask a pretty lady that they got 
among them that understood both French and 
English to make her tell them what the actors 
said. 

nth November. To the Duke's to-day, but 
he is gone a-hunting. At White Hall by 
appointment, Mr. Creed carried my wife and 
I to the Cockpitt, and we had excellent places, 
and saw the King. Queene, Duke of Monmouth, 
his son, and my Lady Castlemaine, and all 
the fine ladies; and "The Scomfull Lady/' 

1 Tliomaa Bett«rton, the oelobntad actor, bom in 
1635, was the son of an nnder-eook to Charlea I., and 
firat appeared on the ttage at the Cockpit in Drury 
Lane in 1650. After the Restoration two distinct 
theatres were established bjr royal authority; one in 
Dmry Lane, called the King^s Company, under a patent 
granted to KiUigrew : the other in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
styled the Duk^s Troop, the patentee of which was Sir 
W. DaTenant, who engaged Mr. Betterton in 1662. 
Mr. B. died in 1710, and was buried in the cloisters of 
Westmiaster Abbej. 



well performed. They had done by eleven 
o'clock, and it being fine moonshine, we took 
coach and home. 

5tk January, 166S. Elborough (my old 
schoolfellow at Paul's) do tell me, and so do 
others, that Dr. Calamy is this day sent to 
Newgate for preaching, Sunday was se'ennight. 
without leave, though he did it only to supply 
the place ; otherwise the people must have gone 
away without ever a sermon, they being disap- 
pointed of a minister : but the Bishop of London 
will not take that as an excuse. Dined at home ; 
and there being the famous new play acted 
the first time to-day, which is called "The 
Adventures of Five Hours," at the Duke'n 
house, being, they say, made or translated by 
Colonel Tuke,' I did long to see it ; and so we 
went; and though early, were forced to sit,, 
almost out of sight, at the end of one of the 
lower formes, so full was the house. And the 
play, in one word, is the best, for the variety 
and the most excellent continuance of the 
plot to the very end, that ever I saw, or think 
ever shall. 

2Bth May. By water to the Royal Theatre ; 
but that was so full they told us we could have 
no room. And so to Uie Duke's house; and 
there saw "Hamlett" done, giving us fresh 
reason never to think enough of Betterton. 
Who should we see come upon the stage but 
Goenell, my wife's maid? but neither spoke, 
danced, nor sung; which I was sorry for. 

29<A. This day is kept strictly as a holy^y. 
being the King's Coronation. Creed and I 
abroad, and called at several churches; and it 
is a wonder to see, and by that to guess the^ 
ill-temper of the City, at this time, either to 
religion in general, or to the King, that in 
some churches there was hardly ten people, 
and those poor people. To the Duke's house, 
and there saw "The Slighted Mayde," wherein 
Gosnell acted ^Iromena, a great part, and did 
it very well. Then with Creed to see the 
German Princesse, at the Gatehouse, at West- 
minster. 

12th June. To the Royal Theatre ; and there- 
saw " The Committee " (by Sir Robert Howard), 
a merry but indifferent play, only Lacey's 
part, an Irish footman, is beyond imagina- 
tion. Here I saw my Lord Falconbridge, and 
his Lady, my I^ady Mary Cromwell, who 
looks as well as I have known her, and well 
clad: but when the House began to fill she 
put on her vizard, and so kept it on all tlic 



t Sir George Tuke of Creasing Temple in Essex. Mr 
Brelyn's cousin. The play was taken fhxm the eriginal 
of the Spanish poet Calderon. 
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play ; which of htte is become a great fashion 
among the ladies, which hides their whole 
face. So to the Exchange, to buy things with 
my wife, among others, a vizard for herself. 

IZth. To the Royal Theatre ; and in our way 
■aw my Lady Castlemaine, who, I fear, is not 
80 handsome as I have taken her for, and now 
she begins to decay something. This is my 
wife's opinion also. Yesterday, upon confer- 
ence with the King in the Banqueting House, 
the Parliament did agree with much ado, it 
being carried but by forty-two voices, that 
they would supply him with a sum of money; 
but what and how is not yet known, but ex- 
pected to be done with g^reat disputes the next 
week. But if done at all, it is well. 

27th January, 1664. At the Coffee-house, 
where I sat with Sir G. Ascue and Sir William 
Petty, who in discourse is, methinks, one of 
the most rational men that ever I heard speak 
with a tongue, having all his notions the roost 
distinct and clear. To Covent (harden, to 
buy a maske at the French House, Madame 
Charett's, for my wife ; in the way observing 
the street full of coaches at the new play, at 
"The Indian Queene" (a tragedy in heroic 
verse, by Sir Robert Howard and Mr. Dryden), 
which for show, they say, exceeds Henry the 
Eighth. Called to see my brother Tom, who was 
not at home, though they say he is in a deep 
consumption, and will not live two months. 

ZOth, This evening I tore some old papers; 
among others, a romance which (under the 
title of " Love a Cheate") I begun ten years 
ago at Cambridge: and reading it over to-night, 
I liked it very well, and wondered a little at 
myself at my vein at that time when I wrote 
it, doubting that I cannot do so well noW if I 
would try. 

February 1. Mr. Pierce tells me how the 
King, coming the other day to his Theatre to 
see "The Indian Queene" (which he commends 
for a very fine thing), my Lady Castlemaine 
was in the next box before he come ; and lean- 
ing over other ladies awhile to whisper with 
the King, she rose out of the box and went 
into the King's, and set herself on the King's 
right hand, between the King and the Duke 
of York : which, he swears, put the King him- 
self, as well as everybody else, out of coun- 
tenance ; and believes that she did it only to 
show the world that she is not out of favour 
yet, as was believed. To the King's Theatre, 
and there saw "The Indian Queen" acted; 
which indeed is a most pleasant show, and 
beyond my expectation; the play good, but 
spoiled with the ryme, which breaks the sense. 
But above my expectation most, the eldest 



Marshall did do her part most excellently 
well as I ever heard woman in my life ; but 
her voice is not so sweet as lanthe's: but,, 
however, we come home mightily contented. 
Here we met Mr. Pickering ; and he tells me 
that the business runs high between the Chan* 
cellor and my Lord Bristoll against the Parlia- 
ment; and that my Lord Lauderdale and 
Cooper open high against the Chancellor; which 
I am sorry for. 

3d. In Covent Oarden to-night, going to 
fetch my wife, I stopped at the gn'eat Coffee- 
house there, where I never was before ; where 
Dryden the poet (I knew at Cambridge), and 
all the wits of the town, and Harris the player,, 
and Mr. Hoole of our college. And had I 
had time then, or could at other times, it will 
be good coming thither, for there, I perceive,, 
is very witty and pleasant discourse. But I 
could not tarry, and as it was late, they were 
all ready to go away. 

JwM, 1. Southwell (SirW. Pen's friend) tells, 
me the very sad newes of my Lord Teviott's and 
nineteen more commission officers being killed 
at Tangier by the Moores, by an ambush of the- 
enemy upon them, while they were surveying- 
their lines: which is very sad, and he says,, 
afflicts the King much. To the King's house,, 
and saw "The Silent Woman; " but methought 
not so well done or so good a play as I formerly 
thought it to be. Before the play was done,, 
it fell such a storm of hayle, that we in the 
middle of the pit were fain to rise; and all the 
house in a disorder. 

2<2 Au^st, To the King's play-house, and 
there saw "Bartholomew Fay re," which da 
still please me; and is, as it is acted, thc^ 
best comedy in the world, I believa I chanced 
to sit by Tom Killigrew, who tells me that he* 
is setting up a nursery; that is, is going to> 
build a house in Moorefields, wherein he will 
have common plays acted. But four operas it 
shall have in the year, to act six weeks at & 
time: where we shall have the best scenes and 
machines, the best musique, and everything- 
as magnificent as is in Christendome ; and to 
that end hath sent for voices and painters and 
other persons from Italy. Thence homeward 
called upon my Lord Marlborough. 

iih. To a play at the King's house, " The 
Rivall Ladys " (a tragedy by Dryden), a very- 
innocent and most pretty witty play. I wa» 
much pleased with it, and it being given me,. 
I look upon it as no breach of my oath. Here 
we hear that Clnn, one of their best actors, 
was, the last night, going out of towne (after 
he had acted the Alchymist, wherein was on& 
of his best parts that he acts) to his conntrx^ 
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house, set upon and murdered; one of the 
rogues taken, an Irish fellow. It seems most 
cruelly butchered and bound. The house will 
have a great miss of him. Thence visited mj 
Ladj Sandwich, who tells me my Lord Fitz- 
Harding is to be made a Marquis. 

ith October. After dinner to a play, to see 
"The Qenerall ;" which is so dull and so ill- 
acted, that I think it iff the worst I ever saw 
or heard in all my days. I happened to sit 
near to Sir Charles Sedley: who I find a very 
witty man, and he did at every line take notice 
of the dullness of the poet and badness of the 
action, that most pertinently; which I was 
mightily taken with. 

19^ March, 1665. After dinner we walked 
to the King's play-house, all in dirt, they 
being altering of the stage to make it wider. 
But Qod knows when they will b^n to act 
again; but my business here was to see the 
inside of the stage and all the tiring-rooms 
and machines; and, indeed, it was a sight 
worthy seeing. But to see their clothes, and 
the various sorts, and what a mixture of things 
there was; here a wooden-leg, there a ruff, 
here a hobby-horse, there a crown, would make 
a man split himself with laughing ; and parti- 
cularly Lacy's (a comedian) wardrobe, and 
Shotrell's. But then again, to think how fine 
they show on the stage by candle-light, and 
how poor things they are to look at too near 
hand, is not pleasant at all. The machines 
are fine, and the paintings very pretty. 

7th December, 1666. To the King's play- 
house, where two acta were almost done when 
I come in; and there I sat with my cloak 
about my face, and saw the remainder of "The 
Hayd's Tragedy" (by Beaumont and Fletcher), 
a good play, and well acted, especially by the 
younger Marshall, v. ho is become a pretty good 
actor; and is the first play I have seen in 
either of the houses, since before the great 
plague, they having acted now about fourteen 
days publickly. But I was in mighty pain, lest 
I should be seen by anybody to be at a play. 

2Zd January, 1667. To the King's house, 
and there saw '*T4ie Humourous Lieutenant" 
(by Beaumont and Fletcher), a silly play, I 
think ; only the Spirit in it that grows very 
tall and then sinks again to nothing, having 
two heads breeding upon one, and then Knipp's 
si ngi ng, did please us. Here in a box above we 
spied Mrs. Pierce ; and going out they called us, 
nid so we staid for them ; and Knipp took us 
ail in, and brought to us Nelly (Nell Gwynne), 
a most pretty woman, who acted the great 
part Coelia to-day very fine, and did it pretty 
well: I kissed her, and so did my wife; and a 



mighty pretty soul she is. We also saw Mrs. 
Ball, which is my little Roman-nose black 
girl, that is mighty pretty: she is usually called 
Betty. Knipp made us stay in a box and see 
the dancing preparatory to to-morrow for " The 
Goblins," a play of Suckling's, not acted these 
twenty-five years ; which was pretty. In our 
way home we find the Guards of horse in the 
street, and hear the occasion to be news that 
the seamen are in a mutiny; which put me 
into a great fright. 

4th February. Soon as dined, my wife and 
I out to the Duke's play-house, and there saw 
"Heraclius" (a tragedy, by Lodowick Carlell, 
taken from Comeille), an excellent play to 
my extraordinary content; and the more from 
the house being very full, and great com- 
pany; among others Mrs. Stewart, very fine, 
with her locks done up with pufifes, as my 
wife calls them: and several other great ladies 
had their hair so, though I do not like ifi; 
but my wife do mightily ; but it is only be- 
cause she sees it is the faahion. Here I saw 
my Lord Rochester and his lady, Mrs. Mallett, 
who hath after all this ado married him; and, 
as I hear some say in the pit, it ia a great act 
of charity, for he hath no estate. But it was so 
pleasant to see how everybody rose up when my 
Lord John Butler, the Duke of Ormond's son, 
come into the pit towards the end of the play, 
who was a servant to Mrs. Mallett, and now 
smiled upon her, and she on him. Home, 
and to my chamber, and there finished my 
Catalogue of my books with my own hand. 

18^ To the King's house to "The Mayd^s 
Tragedy;" but vexed all the while with two 
talking ladies and Sir Charles Sedley; yet 
pleasM to hear their discourse, he being a 
stranger. And one of the ladies would and 
did sit with her mask on all the play; and 
being exceedingly witty as ever I heard woman, 
did talk most pleasantly with him; but was, 
I believe, a virtuous woman, and of quality. 
He would fain know who she was, but she 
would not tell ; yet did give him many plea- 
sant hints of her knowledge of him, by that 
means setting his brains at work to find out 
who she was, and did g^ve him leave to use all 
means to find out who she was, but pulling off 
her mask. He was mighty witty, and she 
also making sport with him very inoffensively, 
that a more pleasant rencontre I never heard. 
But by that means lost the pleasure of the 
pUy wholly, to which now and then Sir Charles 
Sedley's exceptions against both words and 
pronouncing were very pretty. 

7th March, To Devonshire House, to a 
burial of a kinsman of Sir R. Viner^s; and 
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there I receired a ring. To the Duke's 
play-house, and saw " The English Princesse, 
or Richard the Third" (by J. Caryl), a most 
sad, melancholy pUy, and pretty good, but 
nothing eminent in it, as some tragedys are; 
only little Miss Daris did dance a jigg after 
the end of the play, and there telling the next* 
day's play, so that it come in by force only to 
please the company to see her dance in boy's 
clothes; and the truth is, there is no com- 
parison between Nell's dancing the other day 
at the King's house in boy's clothes and this, 
this being infinitely beyond the other. This 
day was reckoned by all people the coldest day 
that ever was remembered in England ; and, 
God knows, coals at a very great price. 

15th AprU, Called up by Sir H. Cholmly, 
who tells me that my Lord Middleton is for 
certain chosen Governor of Tangier; a man 
of moderate understanding, not coveto^is, but 
a soldier of fortune and poor. To the King's 
house by chance, where a new play: so full as 
I never saw it ; I forced to stand all the while 
close to the very door till I took cold, and 
many people went away for want of room. The 
King and Quecne and Duke of York and 
Duchesse there, and all the Court, and Sir W. 
Coventry. The play called, " The Change of 
Crownes:" a play of Ned Howard's,^ the best 
that I ever saw at that house, being a great 
play and serious ; only Lacy did act the country- 
gentleman come up to Court, who do abuse 
the Court with all the imaginable wit and 
plainness about selling of places, and doing 
everything for money. The play took very 
much. Thence I to my new bookseller's, and 
there bought "Hooker's Polity," the new 
edition, and " Dugdale's History of the Inns 
of Court," of which there was but a few saved 
out of the fire. Carried my wife to see the new 
play I saw yesterday: but there, contrary to 
expectation, I find "The Silent Woman." 

16^ Knipp tells me the King was so 
angry at the liberty taken by Lacy's part to 
abuse him to his face, that he commanded 
they should act no more, till Moone' went and 
got leave for them to act again, but not this 
play. The King mighty angry ; and it was 
bitter indeed, but very fine and witty. I never 
was more taken with a play than I am with 
this " Silent Woman," as old as it is, and as 
often as I have seen it. There is more wit in 
it than goes to ten new plays. Pierce told us 

I A yoonger ton of the Earl of Beiiuhire, and brother 
to Sir Robert Howard. 

^ Michael Mohan, a celebrated actor bdonging to the 
King's Company ; he had aerved as a mnjat in tbe royal 
anny. 



the story how in good earnest the King is 
offended with the Duke of Richmond's marry- 
ing, and Mrs. Stewart's sending the King his 
jewels again. As she tells it, it is the noblest 
romance and example of a brave lady that ever 
I read in my life. 

I6th August My wife and I to the Duke's 
play-house, where we saw the new play acted 
yesterday, "The Feign Innocence, or Sir 
Martin Mar-all;" a play made by my Lord 
Duke of Newcastle, but, as everybody says, 
corrected by Dryden. It is the most entire 
piece of mirth, a complete farce from one end 
to the other, that certainly was ever writ. I 
never laughed so in all my life, and at very 
good wit therein, not fooling. The House 
full, and in all things of mighty content to 
me. Everybody wonders that we have no 
news from Bredah of the ratification of the 
peace ; and do suspect that there is some stop 
in it. 

17th, To the King's play-house, where the 
house extraordinary full ; and there the King 
and Duke of York to see the new play, " Queene 
Elizabeth's Troubles, and the history of Eighty 
Eight." I confess I have sucked in so much 
of the sad story of Queene Elizabeth from my 
cradle, that I was ready to weep for her some- 
times; but the play is the most ridiculous 
that sure ever came upon stage, and, indeed, 
is merely a show, only shows the true garbe 
of the Queene in those days, just as we see 
Queene Mary and Queene Elizabeth painted : 
but the play is merely a puppet play, acted by 
living puppets. Neither the design nor lan- 
guage better ; and one stands by and tells u» 
the meaning of things: only I was pleased to 
see Knipp dance among the milkmaids, and 
to hear her sing a song to Queene Elizabeth ; 
and to see her come out in her night-gowne 
with no lockes on, but her bare face and hair 
only tied up in a knot behind ; which is the 
comeliest dress that ever I saw her in to her 
advantage. 

6th October, To the King's house; and there 
going in met with Knipp, and she took us up 
into the tireing-rooms ; and to the women's 
shift, where Nell was dressing herself, and 
was all unready, and is very pretty, prettier 
than I thought. And into the scene-room, 
and there sat down, and she gave us fruit: and 
here I read the questions to Knipp, while she 
answered me, through all her part of "Flora's 
Figarys," which was acted to-day. But, Lord ! 
to see how they were both painted, would make 
a man mad, and did make me loath them ; 
and what base company of men comes among 
them, and how lewdly th^ talk. And how 
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.poor the men are in clothes, and yet what a 
show they make on the stage by candle-light, 
■8 very observable. But to see how Nell cursed, 
for having so few people in the pit, was strange; 
the other house carrying away all the people 
4it the new play, and is said now-a-days to have 
generally meet company, as being better players. 
By and by into the pit, and there saw the play, 
which is pretty good. 

19^. Full of my desire of seeing my Lord 
Orrery's new play this afternoon at the King's 
house, '' The Black Prince," the first time it 
is acted ; where, though we came by two o'clock, 
3'et there was no room in the pit, but were 
forced to go into one of the upper boxes, at 4«. 
A piece, which is the first time I ever sat in a 
box in my life. And in the same box came 
by and by, behind me, my Lord Barkeley and 
his Lady ; but I did not turn my face to them 
to be known, so that I was excused from giving 
them my seat. And this pleasure I had, that 
from this place the scenes do appear very fine 
indeed, and much better than in the pit. The 
Jiouse infinite full, and the King and Duke of 
York there. The whole house was mightily 
pleased all along till the reading of a letter, 
which was so long and so unnecessary that 
they frequently began to laugh, and to hiss 
twenty times, that had it not been for the 
King's being there, they had certainly hissed 
it off the stage. 

2Sth December, To the King's bouse, and 
there saw " The Mad Couple ; " which is but 
an ordinary play ; but only Nell's and Hart's 
mad parts are most excellent done, but espe- 
cially her's: which makes it a miracle to me 
to think how ill she do any serious part, as 
the other day, just like a fool or changeling; 
and, in a mad part, do beyond all imitation 
almost. It pleased us mightily to see the 
natural affection of a poor woman, the mother 
•of one of the children brought on the stage: the 
•child crying, she by force got upon the stage, 
and took up her child and carried it away off 
of the stage from Hart. Many fine faces here 
io-day. I am told to-day, which troubles me, 
that great complaint is made upon the 'Change 
among our merchants, that the very Ostend 
little pickaroon men-of-war do offer violence to 
our merchant-men and search them, beat our 
masters, and plunder them, upon pretence of 
carrying Frenchmen's goods. 

December 2, 1668. Abroad with my wife, 
the first time that ever I rode in my own 
coach, which do make my heart rejoice and 
praise God, and pray him to bless it to me, and 
<*ontinue it. So she and 1 to the King's play- 
Jiooae, and there saw "The Usurper" (a tra- 



gedy, by Edward Howard), a pretty good play 
in all but what is designed to resemble Cromwell 
and Hugh Peters, which is mighty silly. 

3d. At noon home to dinner, and then 
abroad again with my wife to the Duke of 
York's play-house, and saw "The Unfortunate 
Lovers" (a tragedy, by Sir William Davenant), 
a mean play, I think, but some parts very good, 
and excellently acted. We sat under the boxes, 
and saw the fine ladies; among others, my 
Lady Kemeguy, who is most devilishly painted. 
And so home, it being mighty pleasure to go 
alone with my poor wife in a coach of our own 
to a play, and makes us appear mighty great, 
I think, in the world ; at least, greater than 
ever I could, or my friends for me, have once 
expected ; or, I think, than ever any of my 
family ever yet lived in my memory, but my 
cosen Pepys in Salisbury Court 

I9th January, 1669. To the King's house, to 
see " dorace" (from Comeiile); this the third 
day of its acting: a silly tragedy; but Lacy 
hath made a farce of several dances — between 
each act one: but his words are but silly, and 
invention not extraordinary as to the dances, 
only some Dutchmen come out of the mouth 
and tail of a Hamburgh sow. 



SINCE TO MY LIPS. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 

Since to my lips I presaed thy brimming bowl ; 

Sinoe on thy hands my pallid brow I laid ; 
Since I haTe breathed the sweet breath of thy Myal, 

A peil^une hidden deep in depthe of shade; 

Since from thy star I caught one brilliant beam. 
Now Teiled, alas 1 for erer from my gaie ; 

Since fell upon my life's ftill-flowing stream 
One roee-leaf torn from thy young Joyous days; 

Since I have beard thy murmuring accents, while 
Thy heart poured out its wealth of love divine; 

Since I have seen thee weep, hare ssen thee smile» 
And felt thy loTiog lips and eyes on mine; 

Now I can say, while flit the rapid honss. 
Pass- pass fbr erer ; I no more grow old. 

Fleet fiist away with all your fltded flowen; 
(hu flower, no hand can cull, my heart shall hold. 



Thy wing, in brushing by, no droplet 
From the ftill rase that to my lips I 

My soul has more of flre than thine of 
My heart more Iotc than thine fargetftiliiWi! 

rrosulaleii dy C. P. 
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found him willing to sell whatever he might 

have, as Esau did his birthright — not, how- 

JONATHAN MOUDIWORT. ever, for "a mess of pottage," but for a portion 

of petise or barley bannock, as the case might 

[Alexandar Bethune, born at Upper Bankailloiir, be. We cannot afford space to narrate more of 

Fife, July. 1804; died at MoontpleMant, Newburgh, 18th Jonathan's boyish proceedings : but the speci- 

June, 1848. His name will always be aaMdated with ^^^„ «i«««j„ ^„^,. ;♦ ,«««.♦ .♦ ^^^ k« .^Wrt^nr 

that ^f hi. brother. John Bethuiie; bom 1812. died 1889. Y'V^ already given, it must at onoe be acknow- 

They were the aoM of a fiirm labourer, and were them- ledged, aflTorded sure indications of a wise, 

eelTM &rm labourer*. Self educated, induatriout, and bargain-making, prospering man, when time 

independent, they were endowed with literaiy propen- should have matured his intellect ; and Jona- 

aities which inspired the production of Tarious works than's riper years did not belie the promise of 

'Bjr,.rl:'^^^:'I^':j^J^^. ^^,r-^^^: He had ta^ and Ulent-an enter, 

number of poems, which were published after his death P"8»»»» disposition, and an abundance of am- 

with a memoir by his brother; Alexander, besides bition; and, with such qualifications, who ever 

miscellaneous oontoibutions to Chamber^ Journal and failed to g^t forward in the world? 
v.ther magazines, wrote TaU» and 8lxteht$ of Ou 8eoUi$k \b yet, however, he was surrounded by what 

P^ntnf, and the ScoUUh PeaianfMFMdeJ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^ j^^^ ^ ^H u ^he thick 

which our extract is taken), two collections of tales . ^ » ^ .. '^n l* x* 'al 

Taluable for their fiUthftU representation of the habits >»"*» ©^ poverty. By his connection With 

and thoughts of the Scottish peasantry.] threads, reeds, haldles, and treadles, he could 

earn a bare subsistence, and very little more ; 

Jonathan Moudiwort was bom of very ob- but then he knew that "money makes money, 

«cure and very poor parents. If our informa- as poor Richard said;" and if he could only 

t\on is correct, his father was a weaver; and save, or in any other way get hold of a few 

Jonathan himself was initiated, at a very early pounds, or even a few shillings, these, in the 

age, into all the mysteries of threads, reeds, course of time, might make a few more ; and 

haidles. and treadles. But this is anticipating; thus he might get forward on the road to for- 

for it should first be told that the boy had tune and respectability; for the two are always 

a great deal of natural talent even in his to be found together. He had, moreover, an 

earliest years ; and, when at school, or rather uncle, the worthy Mr. Mungo Moudiwort, who, 

before he was old enough to go there, that he from having wriggled himself into a writer's 

frequently contrived to buy up nearly the whole office as an errand-boy when he was a lad, had 

-of the toys of which his playfellows were actually risen to be factor and law -agent 

possessed. He would first give them some- for the estate of Lord Crippledonky. " Blood 

tiling in exchange for a top, or a knife, or is thicker than water," even at the thinnest: 

whatever they might chance to have; and then his lordship lived constantly in London ; a 

something else in exchange for that — always farm might fall vacant, in the course of time; 

taking care to give an article of less value and Jonathan thought that he already saw 

at every successive bargain, until he had fairly through these same ** mists of poverty." 
bartered them out of their last farthing's Having saved a trifle by rising early and 

worth, in the most fair and honourable way. sitting up late — at least he had by some means 

When he found them particularly stubborn, he or other got his hands upon a few pounds — ^his 

sometimes tried another expedient: upon these next proceeding was to take a ^rroM /xiriL It 

occasions it was his custom first to try to get was a very small one, inasmuch as the rent for 

"a piece" from his mother, and, if he sue- the season was only £9; but, small as it was, 

<'eeded, his next step was to engage his refrac- there were people who thought he would never 

tory companion upon some long excursion be able to stock it with cattle. Jonathan, how- 

2. little before dinner-time. When he had ever, thought more correctly, and saw farther 

brought matters thus far, he scarcely ever than they did; and thereupon he went to 

failed of success, by pushing onward as briskly work in the following highly commendable 

as possible with the little commercialist, under manner. 

pretence of some great sight which they were Duncan Toddleben, an old man, and his 

to see, or some fine things which they were to wife, an equally old woman, who had made 

get, till he had got him to a considerable their living for some time past by selling milk, 

distance from home; and then, when the after- had a cow to dispose of. The thing had be- 

noon was well advanced, and the poor boy had come indispensable, from the cow not being in 

begun to suffer from the extreme of hunger, calf, as the dealers have it. Now this was the 

with still a mile or two of road between him very kind of cow which Jonathan wanted. He 

«iid the prospect of any suj^ly, he, in general, aooordingly attended two markets to whieh the 
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creature was Buccessively taken, and, by some 
judicious and well-timed, as well as mysterious 
hints about "the health of animals/' and 
" biting not being the only fault for which a 
cow was commonly brought to the market/' he 
so influenced the sagacious cow-merchants, 
alias cow-coupers, that not one of them would 
offer poor Duncan Toddleben a single penny 
for his cow. 

The last of these unpropitious market-days 
was drawing to a close, and Duncan had no 
prospect save that of returning home with the 
^'bcAst," for whose support he was in great 
want of fodder, when Jonathan, who appeared 
to be passing the place where he stood by 
accident, stopped for a little to condole with 
him upon his ill-luck; and then begged his 
company to the nearest alehouse, to get a 
" ringle bottle of ale," as he phrased it, " for 
anld acquaintance sake. " This invitation was 
accepted; and the "bottle of ale" was followed 
by "a gill," which had a wonderful effect upon 
the old man's spirits. Another gill was called 
in: who would wish to do otherwise than make 
an old man happy? It was succeeded by a 
third, which made Duncan as cheery as if he 
had sold his cow for twice her value ; and, in 
the end, he actually did sell her to his friend 
Jonathan for three paunde and haff a crown, 
though, on the morning of the same day, he 
had confidently anticipated getting nearly three 
times that amount Nor was this all; for 
it was stipulated that the ha^f-crawn should 
be returned as a luck-penny! 

By such baigains as the for^^>ing, Jonathan 
toon succeeded in stocking his grass park to 
great advantage. The season was a favourable 
one for the graziers, there being a proper modi- 
cum of both warmth and moisture ; and, when 
the animals were well fattened, he sold them to 
the butchers with a goodly "percentage" of 
profit upon the prices at which he had bought 
them. With this percentage it was an easy 
matter for him to "pay the rent like a gentle- 
man," as the factor said, and even deposit 
some Jifteen or twenty pounds in the Fiddlo- 
sticks' Bank. 



(< 



MaiBt things hM a nna' bcq^iniiing,' 



says the poet ; here was a beginning to Jona- 
than, and he did not fail to profit by It. On 
the following year he took a larger grass park, 
for which he promised to pay £30; and, by 
attending regularly and carefully at a numbOT 
of markets, and making the most fair and 
honourable bargains with all sorts of simpletons 
and old men, who had cows or other cattle to 
BoUf he again stocked it in a manner as ad- 



vantageous as he had done heretofore. When 
the proper season arrived, the butchers were 
once more fain to give him good prices for his 
"fat cattle;" and at the end of the year, 
besides "paying the rent like a gentle- 
man," as on the former occasion, he had 
between sixty and seventy pounds to deposit 
with the money-changers at Fiddlesticks. 
Thus did Jonathan from year to year increase 
in riches, even as he was increasing in know- 
ledge. 

But, to proceed chronologically with his 
history: on the year following that last noticed 
the harvest was rather late; in the course of it 
a good deal of rain had fallen, while the 
weather was, at the same time, "warm and 
smoky," as the countr}' people called it; and 
much of the grain had begun to grow again 
before it could be got into the barn-yard. 
During the earlier part of this period, a con- 
siderable rise in the price of com had been 
anticipated; but as the weather had at last 
become dry, and it was supposed th&t the 
greater part of the crop had been "secured in 
excellent order," speculation upon the subject 
had in a great measure ceased* But Jonathan 
knew that when grain has once been allowed 
to sprout, however well dried it may after> 
wards be, it can never again be made to pro- 
duce anything like the ordinary quantity 
of meal, and upon this circumstance he founded 
his hopes. While the wet weather lasted, and 
even after the dry weather had come, day after 
day he might have been seen wending his way 
through the fields which had been lately 
reaped, thrusting his hands into the stooks, 
and "rubbing out" small quantities of the 
grain, which he winnowed with "the breath 
of his nostrils," or rather humotUh, and forth- 
with proceeded to examine carefully. At last 
his resolution appeared to be taken. As yet, 
from the fanners being busy in securing their 
potato-crop, and sowing their wheat, but little 
of any kind of grain had been thrashed or 
brought to the market, the deficiency of the 
season was not much suspected, nor had any 
rise of prices taken place ; and Jonathan in- 
vested the whole of his £60 in the purchane 
of oats — selecting, as a matter of course, 
the heaviest and the best which he could 
find, and always buying them "reasonably 
cheap." 

By-and-by prices began to rise a little, and 
exactly in proportion as they rose, that degree 
of anxiety which, for Home time past, had been 
visibly depicted in Jonathan's countenance, 
gradually disappeared. He now regretted that 
he had not more money to invest in the pur^ 
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chase of corn, and at last he fairly thought of 
availing himself of a little credit Credit, he 
knew, was a desperately bad thing; bat he 
knew aldo that the danger lay principally in 
giving, not in taking it, and therefore his 
scruples were the less. It was known to all 
that Jonathan was a hard-working, industrious 
man, who rose early on every morning of the 
week except Sunday; and, with a little cigol- 
ing, Mr. Flapabout. the cloth merchant, in 
the village of Aberdouf, consented to be his 
seenrity with the Fiddlesticks' Bank for an 
additional £50 — the whole of which was also 
invested in the purchase of com as fast as 
possible. 

This done, Jonathan's next operations were 
directed to the two mcal-roongcrs of Aberdouf: 
by dint of argument and logical deduction, of 
both of which he was a great master, he suc- 
ceeded in persuading one of them that the 
beggar- making business waa incomparably 
more profitable than meal-mongering. This 
individual, accordingly, emptied his sacks 
with all convenient speed, and, inst^d of fill- 
ing them again as had been his wont, took up 
a beggar-maker's shop, otherwise called a 
public-houae. The other meal -monger, from 
being rather a refractory character, did not 
come so readily into his measures; but, by 
buying up a debt of £20, which he had been 
long owing to a miller, and prosecuting for its 
recovery in the proper nick of time, he mined 
him, and thus got quit of him also. No man 
could lament more deeply, or more sincerely, 
or more pathetically, for the unfortunate meal- 
monger than Jonathan did. " But then the 
poor miller !" he said ; "it was simply to save 
him from min that ho had advanced the 
money and bought up the debt ; and one man 
was all the same as another." 

As soon as the field was thus scientifically 
cleared of all opposition, Jonathan commenced 
meal-monger himself in the village of Aber- 
douf; and scarcely had he done so when the 
farmers, who had now begun to thrash out 
a part of their crops, discovered that, in win- 
nowing, at least a fourth part of the grain 
went away with the chaff, while that which 
remained was scarcely more than half the usual 
weight This, though it had remained partly 
unknown till now, was what Jonathan had 
foreseen, as the legitimate consequence of its 
having begun to vegetate before it was brought 
home; and, as a farther proof of hia far-seeing 
faculty, in a week or two after the real state of 
the crop was generally understood, prices rose 
from eighty to one hundred per cenL Oreat 
emeigenciea require great geniuses : Jonathan 



Moudiwort was a great genius, and here he 
prospered, while evil times appeared to have 
fallen upon many. 

Having no "competition" — that everlasting 
pest to all speculators in the matter of money- 
making — wherewith to contend, Jonathan did 
not fail to make the most of it " His meal," 
he said, " was better than other people's; and 
therefore he must have some additional pro- 
fits to remunerate him for the very great risk 
which he had ran in buying up so much good 
com, and the ver}' great price which he had 
paid therefor; and these additional profits he 
rigorously, or rather religiously, charged. The 
people of Aberdouf, it is trae, grambled a little 
thereat ; but he pacified them with an assur- 
ance that there would have been not only a 
great scarcity, but an actual dearth, if he had 
not provided the necessary supply; and then he 
proceeded to draw a comparison between him- 
self and the patriarch Joseph, who saved the 
whole land of Egypt, and half the world be- 
side, from the scourge of famine, by the same 
sort of foresight. These, it must be allowed, 
were conclusive arguments, though the people 
to whom they were addressed did not seem 
fully to comprehend their force, nor to be 
as ready as they should have been to thank 
Heaven for having sent a second Joseph among 
theuL 

How much he saved by thia speculation was 
never exactly known; but, as Andrew Tether- 
end, the bellman of Aberdouf, observed, " it 
must have been a gey penny." 

When the whole of the meal was sold, and a 
plentiful crop next year had brought down the 
prices to their ordinary level, it was said that 
Jonathan had serious thoughts of taking unto 
himself a wife, and running her in the meal- 
selling way, by which he supposed a little 
might still be made; while he was to attend to 
the grazing, and other et eeteras, as he had 
done before. But somehow, upon mature con- 
sideration, it had appeared to him that there 
were objections to this important step, which 
counterbalanced the advantages to be expected 
therefrom ; and, to the great dismay of those 
who were most deeply interested in the 
" replenishing of the earth," the thing went no 
farther. What these objections were was not 
clearly explained; for Jonathan was a cautions 
man, and had the good sense, when it was 
necessary, to conceal his sentiments dpon such 
subjects; but our friend Andrew Tetherend, 
who, upon these occasions, sometimes served 
as a sort of guesser- master-general to the eom- 
munity, said that "he believed the great 
obstacle to th^ being honoured with the pre- 
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«ence of a Mrs. Moudiwort, was the circum- 
stance of there not being a toeel-tochered Iciss in 
the market at the time." 

Shortly after the period at which we have 
now arrived, the lease of Fodderrigs, one of 
Lord Crippledonky's largest farms, expired. 
Does the reader suppose that Jonathan would 
immediately succeed to it? No such thing. 
I Had he done so, it might have subjected Mr. 
Mungo Moudiwort, the factor, to the some- 
what acowry charge of being more ready to 
consult the interest of his friends than that of 
his master — a charge which, in the case of 
such a gentleman, would have certainly been 
very unfounded. And here, be it remarked, 
that a great part of the character and respecta- 
bility of a certain sort of honest gentlemen 
depends, in a great measure, upon their taking 
care not to give public grounds for bringing 
such charges against them. 

At the end of the lease which had just 
expired, the whole of the lands of Fodderrigs 
had been "laid down in grass," which was 
forthwith to be let for pasture. The greater, 
however, and by far the most productive part 
of the farm was almost perfectly level, having 
been, at a very considerable expense, reclaimed 
from a swamp by the previous tenant; and 
now, to quote from the advertisement, ** Con- 
tractors" were "wanted to clear out the large 
drain into which the small ones emptied them- 
selves." This sort of work was entirely out of 
Jonathan's way, inasmuch as he had never 
attempted anything of the kind before; yet he 
too "gave in his estimate," and by offering to 
perform the work cheaper than any one else, 
strange to say he got the job. Early in the 
spring he commenced his labours; and the 
people of the neighbourhood were much amazed 
at the conscientious, or rather super-con- 
scientious manner in which he performed his 
work. He not only cleared out the large open 
drain according to his agreement, but the 
mouths <of the whole of the small ones, which, 
as is common in these cases, had been partly 
l&lled with stones, and then covered up with 
«arth, so as to allow the plough to pass over 
them without interruption. The lower ex- 
tremity of the whole of these, as already said, 
he opened up for a yard or two, apparently 
with the disinterested intention of taking out 
any mud which might have collected in their 
bottoms; and then, laying in the stones again, 
he left them, to all appearance, in a most 
efficient state for keeping the land perfectly 
dry. The whole of these operations he per- 
formed without any assistance ; and so great 
was his modesty, it was remarked, that he 



never interfered with any of the small drains 
if any one chanced to be beside him. 

The "large drain " was cleared out, and the 
whole of the work done before the season for 
" letting the grass parks " came on ; but not- 
withstanding this care on the part of the 
factor and Jonathan to improve the pasture by 
keeping it dry, the land appeared to be a thou- 
sand times wetter than it had been before. 
The moisture kept up to the very surface of 
the ground, in the furrows long pools of clear 
water were seen standing, and nothing like 
vegetation had made its appearance after the 
spring was far advanced. The day of auction, 
however, arrived, the graziers had been called 
together by advertisement, and the auctioneer 
bawled himself hoarse in odling out, "Qentle- 
tnen, don't deceive yourselves — once, twice 
— just agoing — who bids more? once, twice;" 
b\it in consequence of there being no appear- 
ance of grass, none of the " gentlemen" would 
" bid " anything worth mentioning for any of 
the lower fields of Fodderrigs; and Jonathan 
might have had the whole of them for a mere 
trifle had he been so minded. But he, like a 
prudent and cautious man, satisfied himself 
with one of the largest of them. Here, bow- 
ever, his far-sighted genius again manifested 
itself in a manner which might have well 
arrested the attention of the most unthinking; 
for in a very few days after it became his, it 
was as dry as it bad been for several years 
before, and shortly thereafter it was clothed 
with the most luxuriant herbage; while the 
others remained wet, sour, and stunted through- 
out the season. 

The plan of letting Fodderrigs annually, in 
separate lots, for pasture, was soon discovered 
to be untenable, it having been found that, in 
this way, it would scarcely yield as much as 
would satisfy the respective claims of the 
dominie, the minister, and his miyesty! and 
Lord Crippledonky accordingly instructed his 
factor to advertise the farm to be let again, as 
it had been before. The thing was done as bis 
lordship desired ; and a number of agriculturists 
from different parts of the country "looked 
over the grounds " with the intent of making 
up their minds as to what rent they could 
afford to give for Fodderrigs. One and all of 
them saw, however, that the whole of the 
lower fields, except that which had been 
tenanted by Jonathan, were "deluged with 
water!" and that they would require to be 
drained anew before anything could be expected 
from them. Formerly they had constituted 
the best part of the farm. The last occupant 
was known to have been very particular in the 
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«uatter of drains, and had expended a very 
^jonsiderablfi sum of money in this species of 
improvement, to very little purpose, as it now 
appeared. Such being the case, some of the 
intended ** offerers " seemed to think that the 
land was ''undrainable;" while they all 
4igreed in the opinion that "it could not be 
effectually drained without an enormous addi- 
tional outlay of capitaL" At the period to 
which we now allude, capitalists, whether 
agricultural or commercial, could not afford to 
throw away their money for nothing any more 
than they can do now; and thus it came to 
pass that the rents which the whole of them 
proposed to give were of a most conyeniently 
trifling description. This was a most favour- 
able state of things for Jonathan, who, accord- 
ingly stepped forward, and by offering five 
pounds more than the " highest bidder," was 
promoted to be farmer of Fodderrigs. Should 
any reader be inclined to ask how the land- 
lord deported himself anent these matters? 
we must confess that we cannot exactly tell ; 
l)ut perhaps the best answer to the question 
wrould be to say at once that he was Lord 
-Crippledonky, and that he lived constantly in 
London. 

Here we must digress a little to remark that 
'but for ** the supeAuous moisture," Jonathan 
would have commenced his career under the 
most favourable auspices. When a t«nant 
'Comes to a farm which has been previously 
cropped in the ordinary manner, he must 
either purchase a great deal of manure or a 
.great deal of unthrashed com, and likewise 
cattle wherewith to convert the straw into 
manure for the succeeding crop; but Jonathan 
liad only to "till and sow," while there was 
evcTy reason to expect that the ground, from 
liaving been previously *' rested," would pro- 
duce an abundant return. 

The "superfluous moisture," however, and 
the draining of the lower fields, still rode like 
a nightmare, if we may be allowed the meta- 
phor, upon the neck of his prosperity; and 
many doubted if the new tenant would ever 
be able to get over these enormous stumbling- 
blocks which lay in the way of his making a 
fortune. The blind goddess, however, it has 
been said, "favours the brave." Jonathan 
had already shown his bravery by the boldness 
of his speculations; and here the good lady 
stepped in to favour him in a way which, 
to say the least of it, was altogether miraculous! 
Shortly after the bargain was concluded, the 
whole of those fields which, for the last two 
years, had been little better than a bog, became 
as dry as they had ever been before, without a 



single yard of new drain having been put into 
them! How was the thing to be accounted 
for? It was a perfect mystery and a wonder 
to everybody except our old friend Andrew 
Tetherend, who said that " doubtless it had 
been the work either of the brownies or the 
fairies !" In support of this theory he told a 
story about his dog hunting a nibbU into the 
mouth of one of the drains, as he was return- 
ing home one evening with his spade on his 
shoulder; and thinking "that the creature 
might mak a patfu' o' gude kail," he set about 
digging it out, when, to his utter surprise, he 
found only a few stones on the outside, and 
behind them a bank of earth, which kept the 
water as high as if no drain had ever been dug. 
To satisfy his own curiosity as to whether the 
whole of the drain had been filled up in the 
same manner, he bored a hole at the bottom of 
the bank with his staff, and presently the 
water issued from it in a jet, which he had 
much difficulty in stopping. He said farther, 
that " he would cared little about stappin' up 
the hole, had it no been that the fairies were 
kenned to be queer bodies! and if he had 
destroyed ony o' their handiwarks, the least 
he could expect was that they wad stap 
his lum, if they didna rive up his early 
tatties, and his pickle cabbage-kail; and sae he 
thought it best aye to leave things as he fand 
them." 

From this it would appear that Andrew did 
not consider himself a great favourite of for- 
tune, and that the "fairies," like everybody 
else, are under her direction; for had it been 
otherwise, that is to say, had he been on good 
terms with the blind lady, and had she 
instructed them so to do, these perverse crea- 
tures might have certainly done him a better 
turn than " riving up his early tatties and his 
cabbage-kail." In short, they might have 
"delved his yard" for him, or stolen seeds and 
manure for him from those who had these things 
to spare, or they might have made his crops 
grow without seed, or manure, or "delving," 
had they been so inclined ; but it was evident 
that their tricky mistress. Fortune, had not 
commanded them to do any of these things, 
and as evident that Andrew did not expect to 
be benefited by their labours. 

In descanting upon these matters we had 
nearly forgotten to state the conclusion to 
which he came respecting the drains, which 
was simply this — "That the fairies had stappit 
them up to be avenged on the laird for some 
ill he had done them; and then redd them out 
again for some gude they expected to gel from 
Jonathan Moadiwort." 
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A CHARACTERS 

BT OHARLIS OHUBOHILL. 

With tiutt low oanniDf , whioh in fools rappltei, 

And amplj too, the pUoe of being wiie; 

Whioh Naftnxvb hind indalgont parent, gare 

Tb qualify the blookheed for a knare; 

With that amooth laiiehood, whote appeaimooe 



And naaon of eaeh wholeaomo doabt diiannt, 
Whioh to the lowest dejithe of guile denenda, 
B J Tileet meana pamMB the rileet ends. 
Wean friemkhip't maek for pnrpoaea of spite. 
Fawns in the day, and hatehers in the night; 
With that malignant enry, whUdi tains pale^ 
And siokani. eren if a friend prsrail, 
Whioh merit and snooess poiaiMs with hate^ 
And damns the worth it oannot imitate; 
With the oold oaation of a oowazd's spleen, 
Whioh feara not gvUt, bat alwajs seeks a sorsen, 
Whioh keeps this maxim erer in his riew— 
WhatTa baselj done shoald be done tafolj too; 
With tliat dall, rooted, ealloas impadenoe, 
Whioh, dead to shame and er^ nioer sense, 
Ne^er blosh'd, anless, in spreading Tioe's snares. 
She blandei'd on some rirtoe anawarss; 
With all theae blessings, whioh we seldom And, 
LaTlsh'd bj natare on one ha^ppj mind, 
A motlej Pigare, of the Fribble tribe. 
Which heart oan scarce oonoeiTe^ or pen describe, 
Oamedmperingon: to aaoertain whose sex 
Twelfe sage, impannell'd matrons woald perplex. 
Nor male, nor female ; neither, and jet both; 
Of neater gender, thongh of Irish growth; 
A six-foot sacking, mincing in It's gait; 
Aflbeted, peeriih, prim, and delicate; 
Feaifhl It seem'd, tho' of athletic make. 
Lest bratal breexes nboald too ronghljr shake 
It's tender form, and saTage motion spread 
O'er It's pale cheeks, the boirid manlj red. 

Maoh did It talk, in ItTs own prettj phrase. 
Of genius and of taste, of plajen and plays; 
Mnoh too of writings, which Itself had wrote, 
Of special merit, thoa^ of Uttle note; 
For Fate, in a strange hamoar, had decraed 
That what It wrote, none hot Itself shoald read: 



1 One remarkHble fiieoe of writing in it (Tke Ro9eiad) 
mii^t well startle the town by the power it displayed. 
It was the fall-length (lictare of a noted fteqnenter 
of the theatres in those day«, who had originated some 
shamefol riota against Garriok's management of Drnry 
Lane, the rery rileness of whose character had been 
hitherto his protection, bat who now saw himself gib- 
beted to nniTeraal soom, where no man conld mistake 
hia, and none *^m««t«vir reUeC It is one of the mas- 
terpieoes of Bnglish satire ; and being dependent for ita 
interest en something higher than the indlTidoal like- 
nei%, it may still be presented as Churohill desired it 
■boaldbeleft,inlA<mlaM(nii«.-VdU»FeriC«r'«A<>(ptijiA|r. | 



Mnoh too It chattered of dramatio Uw% 
Mi^odging oritios, and misplaced applaose. 
Then, with a self-complacent Jutting air. 
It smU'd, It smirTd, It wriggled to the Chair; 
And, with an awkward brisluieBs not It's own. 
Looking aroond, and peridng on the tiirone. 
Triumphant seem'd: when that strange saTage Damat 
Known but to fow, or only known by name. 
Plain Common Seuee appear'd. by Nature there 
Appointed with plain Truth to guard the Chair, 
The pageant saw, and, blasted with her fh>wn. 
To It's flnt state of nothing melted down. 

Nor shall the Hose (for eren there the pride 
Of this Tain Nothhig shall be mortified) 
Nor shall the Mass (should fiite ordain her riivmea^ 
Fond, pleasing thought I to Hto in after-timee) 
With such a triilei's name her pages blot; 
Known be the Character, the Thing forgot I 
Let It, to disappoint eaeh ftitnre aim, 
LiTe without eex, and die withont a name I 



GRANDMA'S TEAM. 

[LoolMk May AlooU» an American anthoiMi who 
has won distinction by her nomeroos short tales and 
noTols. Her principal wotks are : Fintide mnd Camp 
Storia: WtU Wamtn; The OI4fla$kiomd OM: MmUf 
CfhttUr; and Ckow Chow, and other tales, from whioh we 
quote. He was bom in 18SS, and died In 1888.] 

'' Kb no nse, I can't find a hone anywhere^ 
for loTe or money. All are either sick or kept 
quiet to-day for fear of being aick. I declare 
I'd almost rather lose Migor than disappoint 
mother," said Farmer Jenks, coming in on 
Sunday morning from a fmltiess Tisit to his 
neighbours. 

It was in the height of the horse distemper, 
and his own yaluable beast stood in the stall, 
looking very interesting, with his legs in red 
flannel bandages, an old shawl roand his neck, 
his body well covered by blankets, and a pen- 
sive expression in his fine eyes as he cooghed 
and groaned distressfully. 

You see it was particularly unfortonate to 
have Migor give out on Sunday, for grandma 
had been to church, rain or shine, every 
Sunday for twenty years, and it was the pride 
of her life to be able to say this. She was 
quite superstitious about it, and really felt as 
if her wonderful health and strength were given 
her as a reward for her unfailing devotion. 

A sincerely pious and good old lady was 
Orandma Jenks, and her entry into the church 
always made a little sensation, for she wa^ 
eighty-five years old, yet hale and hearty, with 
no affliction but lame feet So every Sanday. 
all the year round, her son or grandsons drov* 
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her down to service in the wide, low chaise, got 
expressly for her benefit, and all the week teemed 
brighter and better for the quiet hour spent in 
the big pew. 

** If the steeple should fall, folks wouldn't 
miss it any more than they would old Mrs. 
Jenks from her comer," was a saying among 
the people, and grandma felt as if she was not 
only a public character, but a public example 
for all to follow, for another saying in the town 
was, — 

'' Well, if old Mrs. Jenks can go to meeting, 
there's no excuse for our staying at home." 

That pleased her, and so when the farmer 
<came in with his bad news, she looked deeply 
diAappointed, sat still a minute tapping her 
hymn-book, then took her two canes and got 
up, saying resolutely, — 

** A merciful man is merciful to his beast, 
80 I won't have poor Miy'or risk his life for me, 
but I shall walk." 

A general outcry followed, for grandma was 
very lame, church a mile away, and the roads 
muddy after the rain. 

** You can't dp it, mother, and you'll be sick 
for the winter if yon try," cried Mrs. Jenks, 
in great trouble. 

" No, dear ; I guess the Lord will give me 
strength, since I'm going to His house," 
answered the old lady, walking slowly to the 
door. 

" Blest if I wouldn't carry yon myself if I 
«nly could, mother," exclaimed the farmer, help- 
ing her down the steps with filial gentleness. 

Here Ned and Charley, the boys, laughed, for 
grandma was very stout, and the idea of their 
&ther carrying her tickled them immensely. 

"Boys, I'm ashamed of yon!" said their 
mother, frowning at them. But grandma 
laughed too, and said pleasantly, — 

** I won't be a burden, Moses; give me your 
arm and I'll step out as well as I can, and 
mebby some one may come along and give me 
a lift." 

So the door was locked and the family set 
oflT. But it was hard work for the old lady, 
and soon she said she must sit down and rest a 
spell. As they stood waiting for her, all looking 
anxious, the boys suddenly had a bright idea, 
and, merely saying they had foigotten some- 
thing, raced up the hill again. 

"I'm afraid you won't be able to do it, mother," 
the farmer was just saying, when the sound of 
an approaching carriage made them all turn to 
look, hoping for a lift 

Nearer and nearer drew the rattle, and round 
the comer came, not a horse's head, but two felt 
hati! on two boys' heads, and Charley and Ned 



appeared, trotting briskly, with the chaise 
behind them. 

' ' Here's your team, grandma ! Jump in, and 
we'll get you to meeting in good time yet," cried 
the lads, smiling and panting as they drew up 
close to the stone where the old lady sat 

"Boys, boys, it's Sunday, and we can't have 
any jokes or nonsense now," began Mrs. Jenks, 
looking much scandalized. 

' ' Well, I don't know, wife. It's a new thing, 
I allow, but considering the fix we are in, I'm 
not sure it isn't a good plan. What doyau think, 
mother?" asked the farmer, laughing, yet well 
pleased at the eneigy and good- will of his lads. 

"If the boys behave themselves, and do it as 
a duty, not a frolic, and don't upset me, I 
reckon I'll let 'em try, for I don't believe I 
can get there any other way," said grandma. 

"You hoped the Lord would give you 
strength, and so He has, in this form. Use it, 
mother, and thank Him for it, since the children 
love you so well they would ran their \egi off 
to serve you," said the farmer, soberly, as be 
helped the old lady in and folded the robes 
round her feet 

" Steady, boys, no pranks, and stop behind 
the sheds. I can lend mother an arm there, 
and she can walk across the green. This turn- 
out is all very well, but we won't make a show 
of it" 

Away went the chaise rolling gently down 
the hill, and the new span trotted well together, 
while the old lady sat calmly inside, frequently 
saying, — 

"Don't pull too hard, Ned. I'm afraid I'm 
very heavy for yon to draw, Charley. Take 
it easy, dears; there's time enough, time 
enough." 

" You'll never hear the last of this, Moses ; 
it will be a town joke for months to come," 
said Mrs. Jenks, as she and her husband walked 
briskly after the triumphal car. 

" Don't care if I do hear on't for a consider- 
able spelL It's nothing to be ashamed of, and 
I guess you'll find that folks will agree with 
me, even if they do laugh, " answered the fSsrmer, 
stoutly; and he was right 

Pausing behind the sheds, grandma was 
handed out, and the family went into church, a 
little late but quite decorously, and as if nothing 
funny had occurred. To be sure, Ned and 
Charley were very red and hot, and now and 
then stole looks at one another with a roguish 
twinkle of the eye ; but a nudge from mother 
or a shake of the head from father kept them 
in good order, while dear old grandma couldn't 
do enough to show her gratitude. She passed 
a fan, she handed peppermints in her hymn- 
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Upeaaietbeeldenaadawajwentthepoaiei, ' 
hot th^ had a hard tag of it this time; Ofaad- I 
ma WM Dot a light wei^t, the road piett J iteep 
in plaoee^aad the mad made heafy going, Soeh i 
a paAag and panting, hearing and haoling, 
WM nerer heard or teen there before. The 
farmer pot hie ehoalder to the wheel, and eren 
Mra. ienki toeked np her black eilk ekirte, 
and gare an ocemional tog at one ihaft 

Grandma bemoaned her cnieltj, and begged 
to get ont, bnt the lade wooMn't gire op, to 
with freqaent etoppegee, lome irrepremrfble 
laogbter, and roach perabtent eiTort, the old 
ladj wee lafely landed at the front door. 

No nooner wee ehe fairly down than ihe did 
what I Ctncy roight hare a good eifect on four- 
legged eteede, if oeeaeionallj tried. She hogged 
both boje, patted and praised them, helped pall 
off their harneee, and wiped tbdr hot foreheade 
with her own beet Handay handkerchief, then 
led them in and fed them well. 

The lade were in high feather at the racceai 
yf their exploit, and each showed it inadifferent 
way. Cliarley laughed and talked aboat it, 
ofTored to trot grandma oat any day, and 
rejoiced in the Htrength of his mascles, and hie 
soundness in wind and limb. 

But Ned sat silently eating his dinner, and 
when tome one aiked him if he remembered 
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him if hem only get wdL " 

" Too might add that yoa mean to treat him 
like a horse and a brother, for yoo hare toraed 
pony yoandf," asid his father, when Charley 
iaished his rirtooae remarks. 

"And don't forget to pet him a good deal, my 
dean, fSor honee like to be knred, and praUcd. 
and thanked, as wdl as boys, and we can't da 
too mach for the noble creatures who are so 
faithfol and anefol tons," said Mrs. Jenks, quite 
touched by the new state of feeling. 

"It's my opinion that this sickness among 
the honee will do a deal of good, by showing 
fdks the great ralue of the beasts they abu^ 
and neglect. Neighbour Stone is fussing orer 
his old Whitey as if he waa a child, and yet 
I're leea that poor brute unmercifully beaten, 
and kept half sUrred. I told Stone that if he 
lost him it would be because kind treatment 
came too late: and Stone nerer got mad, but 
went and poured rinogar orer a hot brick under 
White/a nose till be 'most sneezed his head 
off. Stone has got a lemon this time, and so 
hare some other foliui." 

As the farmer spoke, he glanced at the boys^ 
remorsefully recalled the wrongs poor Major had 
suffered at thdr hands, not from cruelty, but 
thoughtleasnem, and both resolred to treat him 
like a friend for erermore. 

<< Wdl," said grandma, looking with tender 
pride at the ruddy faces on dther side of her, 
"I'm thankful to say that I're never missed a 
Sunday for twenty year, and I're been in all 
sorts of weather and in all sorts of ways, eren 
on an ox sled one time when the drifts were 
deep, but I nerer went better than to-day; so 
in this dish of tea I'm going to drink this tMst : 
' Easy roads, light loads, and kind drirers to 
grandma's team. 
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AMONG THE TREES. 

[William Collen Bryant, bom at Cnmmlngton, 
MaaBachtisettSy 3d Norember, 1794; dittd ISth Jan«, 
1878. One of the moat eminent of American poets. 
At ten he published several translations ftom the Latin 
poets. Educated for the law, he practised some years 
at the bar, and then devoted himself entirely to liteia- 
ture. He became editor of several literary Jouroids ; 
in 1826 he Joined the editorial staiT of the New York 
Evening Poet, and maintained his connection with 
that Journal till his death. His chief works are: 
Thanatoimt; The Ages: Forest Hymn; The Fountain, 
and other poems ; The WhUefooted Deer^ &c. A coUected 
edition of his poetical works was published in England 
by H. S. King A Co. His prose works are : Medfiddy 
and the SkeUton Cave, contributed to TaUi of the 
Glauber Spa; Letters of a Tra/veller; Letters from Spain 
and other Countries^ ^ Christopiier North said, "It 
is indeed in the beantifol that the genius of Bryant 
finds its delight. He ensouls all dend insensate things 
in that deep and delicate sense of their seeming life, in 
which they breathe and smile before the eyes 'that 
love all they look upon,' and thus there is animation 
and eqjoyment in the heart of the solitude."] 

Oh ye who love to overhang the springs, 
And stand by running waters, ye whose boughs 
Make beautiftd the rooks o'er which they play. 
Who pile with foliage the great hills, and rear . 
A panuUse upon the lonely plain. 
Trees of the forest, and the open field ! 
Have ye no sense of being? Does the air. 
The pure air, which I breathe with gladness, pass 
In gushes o'er your delicate lungs, your learee, 
All unenjoyedf When on your winter sleep 
T)ie sun shines warm, hare ye no dreams of spring? 
And when the glorious spring-time comes at last. 
Have ye no Joy of all your bursting buds, 
And fhigrant blooms, and melody of birds 
To which your young leaves shiver? Do ye strive 
And wrestle with the wind, yet know it not? 
Feel ye no glory in your strength when he, 
The exhausted Blusterer, flies beyond the hills. 
And leaves you s t ronger yet ? Or have ye not 
A sense of loss when he has stripped your leaves, 
Yet tender, and has splintered your ikir boughs? 
Does the loud bolt that smites you fh>m the cloud 
And rends you, Ikll unfelt? Do there not run 
Strange shudderings through your fibres when the axe 
Iti raised sgainst you, and the shining blade 
Deals blow on blow, until, with all their boughs. 
Tour summits waver and ye Uil to earth ? 
Know ye no sadness when the hurricane 
Has swept the wood and snapped its sturdy stems 
Asunder, or has wrenched, ftom out the soil. 
The mightiest with their circles of strong roots, 
And piled the ruin all along his path? 

Nay, doubt we not that under the rough rind. 
In the green veins of these fldr growths of earth. 
There dwells a nature that receives delight 



From all the gentle processes of life. 
And shrinks from loss of being. Dim and fSftint 
May be the sense of pleasure and of pain. 
As in our dreams ; but, haply, real stilL 

Our sorrows touch yon not. We watch beside 
The beds of those who languish or who die. 
And minister in sadness, while our hearts 
Offer perpetual prayer for life and ease 
And health to the belorM sufferers. 
But ye, while anxious fear and fainting hope 
Are in our chambers, ye rejoice without. 
The ftineral goes forth; a silent train 
Moves slowly from the desolate home ; our hearts 
Are breaking ss we lay away the loved. 
Whom we shall see no more, in their last rest. 
Their little cells within the burialplaoe. 
Te have no part in this distress ; tor still 
The February sunshine steeps your boughs 
And tints the buds and swells the leaves within ; 
While the song-sparrow, warbling from her perch. 
Tells you that spring is near. The wind of May 
Is sweet with breath of orchards, in whose boughs. 
The bees and every insect of the air 
Make a perpetual murmur of delight. 
And by whose flowers the humming-bird hangs pdsed 
In air, and draws their sweets and darts away. 
The linden, in the fisrvors of July, 
Hums with a louder concert. When the wind 
Sweeps the broad forest in its summer prime, 
As when some master-hand exulting sweeps 
The keys of some great organ, ye give forth 
The music of the woodland depths, a hymn 
Of gladness and of thanks. The hennit-thrush 
Pipes hli sweet note to make your arches ring. 
The fkithftd robin, fhmi the wayside efan, 
Carols all day to cheer his sitting mate. 
And when the autumn oomee, the kings of earth. 
In all their mi^esty, are not arrayed 
As ya are, clothing the broad mountain>side 
And spotting the smooth vales with red and gold. 
While, swaying to the sudden breese. ye fling 
Tour nuts to earth, and the brisk squirrel comes 
To gather them, and barks with childish glee. 
And scampers with them to his ludlow oak. 

Thus, as the seasons pass, ye keep alive 
The cheerfhlneas of nature, till in time 
The constant misery which wrings the heart 
Relents, and we rejoioe with you again. 
And glory in your beauty; till once more 
We look with pleasure on your varnished leavesy, 
That gaily glance in sunshine, and can hear. 
Delighted, the soft answer which your boughs 
Utter in whispers to the babbling brook. 

Ye have no history. I cannot know 
Who, when the hill-side trees were hewn away, 
Haply two centuries since, bade spare this oak. 
Leaning to shade, with his irregular arms. 
Low-bent and kmg, the fount that fh>m his roota 
Slips through a bed of cresses toward the bay. 
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or six shaggy and half-naked children, swarthy 
as the iEthiop, are frolicking in the neighbour- 
hood, in happy ignorance of the world and its 
cares. One of them has just come and asked 
for charity in the Arab tongue. He is a wan- 
derer like myself, and I give him a piastre, with 
which he is now scampering off with delight. 
Behind me is the noble Boephorus — translu- 
cent, beautiful, and blue — rolling his ncver- 
cbbing tide from the bosom of the capacious 
Euxine — 

" WhoM icy onrrent and ooin]raIilTe oonn* 
Ne'er feeU retiring ebb, bat holds 
Doe on to th* Propontick and th« Hellflaponi.'' 

Unlike all other arms of the sea, his course is 
ever the same, ''yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever,'* — type of Him who traced out his channel 
and bade him to flow. Several vessels, and 
caiques without number, are floating on his 
cerulean wave: — there, the "meteor flag of 
England" on a merchantman — here tbestarand 
erescent of the Moslem from the mizzen-peak 
of a line-of-battle ship. The day is heavenly. 
How unspeakable is the luxury of such a re- 
treat after the filthy streets of Constantinople ! 
Escaping from that detestable town, I feel like 
the long- fettered prisoner who is admitted once 
more to taste the sweets of liberty. In all my 
experience, I have never been in a city pos- 
sessing fewer attractions for a prolonged resi- 
dence than Constantinople; and yet for external 
beauty and splendour it may challenge and 
defy the world. But let the stranger, after 
surveying its congregated and wondrous bean- 
ties from the towers of the Seraskier or of Ga- 
lata, descend from his pride of place, to seek 
for the details of the gorgeous panorama, and 
he finds them not — he is hemmed in on every 
side — the horizon bounded by walls of ricketty 
houses, having no elegance without, and no 
comfort within, — and then what streets he 
must walk upon! what hills to toil up, and what 
odours to inhale! Constantinople with all its 
boasted beauties is a mere delusion ; — from the 
tower of Galata it is all that the eye of man 
can desire. The beholder looks with eager 
and delighted gaze — at length he is fairly be- 
wildered — presently, sated with beauty, he 
descends into the heart of the town, and finds 
himself tricked — fairly hoaxed: — he now feels 
that his admiration was lavished not on a real 
picture; but that on the top of the tower he 
had Indulged merely in an "amabilis insania" 
— a mirage in the desert — a "mentis gratis- 
ftimus error." 

The view of Constantinople is like the apples 
■aid to grow on the shores of the I>ead Sea — 
VebViu. 



all fair, and blooming, and inyiting without— 
within containing only black and bitter ashes. 
Even the mosques and minarets, so striking 
from a distance, will not bear cloee inspection 
or analysis. The former fix the eye solely 
from their immense mass, forming landmarks 
amid the wilderness of houses, like islands in 
a stretch of ocean; but they have no architec- 
tural grace. The same may be said of the 
minarets — huge long white- washed poles of 
masonry, terminating in gray or gilded conea. 
I have narrowly examined the handsomest, but 
I looked in vain for the fanciful Arabesque 
decorations that adorn those of the Egyptian 
capital. I still hold to the opinion, that the 
view from the citadel of Cairo is the finest I have- 
ever seen — that is to say, it exhibits a picture, 
less dazzling I admit than the Turkish capital, 
but infinitely more satisfactory to the mind, 
and pleasing to the eye. Three ascents of the- 
Towers of Constantinople satisfied me; whereas 
I have been ten times at least on the citadel*, 
of Cairo. The chief peculiarity which distin- 
guishes Constantinople is the quantity of treer. 
growing in the very heart of the town — the 
contrast of whose green leaves with the brown- 
red colour of the roofs is at once remarkable^ 
and beautiful. But in winter, when the trees 
are shorn of their foliage, half the beauty of" 
the city will have disappeared. There is cer- 
tainly one most majestic and enduring feature.- 
in the Bosphorus, not only from its own na- 
tural and unadorned beauties, but from the* 
thousands of vessels on its bosom — from the^ 
tiny and swift canoe to the thundering line- 
of-battle ship. Take away the Bosphorus — ^ 
let the season be winter, and the huge mosques, 
and glittering minarets may rear their head*: 
in Tain. The only buildings worthy of a. 
moment's admiration are the sibeels, kiosks, 
and palaces of the sultan. These are indeed* 
beautiful — generally skirting the shores of the- 
Bosphorus — of no particular order of architec- 
ture, but so light, and fanciful, and aSriaU 
that one might imagine them to have beeik 
erected by a band of fairies in a single night. 
As for the seven hills on which the city is said to> 
be built, I have endeavoured in vain to defino 
them by the eye. The silence that pervades tfa ia 
vast city is a circumstance that must strike 
every one. A carriage or cart, or even a horse, is 
hardly ever to be seen ; neither are camels used 
here as beasts of burden : the climate first, and, 
secondly, the pavement of the streets, would 
destroy them. It has often been matter of 
surprise to me how the immense population is 
supplied with the necessaries of life. Venice 
with her canals and gondolas is not more freo 
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Crom the ordinary din of a Urg« city than the 
ci^tal of Turkey. But although there are 
few permanent attractions here, there ia much 
io amuse and interest the traveller for twelve 
or fourteen days. He has hourly before him a 
population, more motley, perhaps, than that of 
any other city in the world : — the solemn Turk 
— the lively Qreek — the smiooth and Jesuit-like 
Armenian — the sharp-eyed Jew — the sturdy 
Tartar — the teapot-faced and woolly African 
— the tall and graceful Circassian, with his 
loose gray robe and shagg;r cap — the slight, but 
active Arab— the European traveller — and, 
^tly, the indigenous Franks. These are a 
miserable race. Pera swarms with them : — 
fellows without country, without character — 
the very scum of the earth — despising the 
Turks, and despised by them in return — men 
who have escaped the gallows or the jail in 
their own country, and have rendezvoused here, 
b^icause they are free from all moral restraint. 
$uch is, 1 believe, the general character of this 
race. Exceptions, of course, many exceptions 
(here are; but these only strengthen the rule. 

The Circassians come here as panders to the 
seoBoality of the Turks, bringing their daugh- 
ters to dispose of as slaves and mistresses to 
the great. Anxious to see a woman of their 
country, I called at the ctS6 where they congre- 
gate, but was told that the market was for the 
present empty. 

As for English society, it is, I believe, con* 
fined solely to a few British merchants; but 
having no introductions, I cannot speak as to 
lis extent or attractions. The English tra- 
veller has only to present himself to Mr. 
dartwright, the consul-general, even without 
xecommendation, to be sure of a hospitable 
reception; so at least I found it, and others 
have found the same. But if the city itself 
possess few lasting attractions, it is not so with 
^e lovely and romantic solitudes of Therapia 
and Buykdereh. I know no transition more 
delightful than to pass from the crowded and 
confined streets of Constantinople, to the free, 
and fragrant, and bracing airs of the valleys 
of the BosphoruB. It is to me a positive luxury 
to rise in the morning, and feel that the day 
is my own, to smoke my long pipe after break- 
fast, without the fear before my eyes of Mns- 
tapha entering the room, with his rubicund 
face and gray beard, announcing that it is time 
to be off — to wander during the whole forenoon 
whithersoever the spirit prompteth— losing 
myself in a labyrinth of sweets, and seeking 
my home with the declining sun. I know no 
greater hardship than that of rushing through 
ft Uirge city, having the eyes and senses dazzled 



and eonfosed by a mttltipUcity of new objects^ 
and the ears dinned by the tedious loquacity 
of a Cicerone. To do Mustapha justice, he is 
sparing of words, although rather tyrannical 
as to time. But the traveller must necessarily 
go through this ordeal:— then comes the plea- 
sure, the sober pleasure of reflection— to linger 
in the place — to inhale its moral atmosphere 
— to saunter about without other object than 
that of looking about — to enter the thorough- 
fares and bazaars, not intending to buy, but 
merely to. catch the hundred peculiarities, bow- 
ever trifling, which distinguish a new people 
from one's own, or from other nations — then to 
stray into the country, to examine its pro- 
ductions, and to watch the peasant at his 
labours. This is what const! tu tes the real plea- 
sure of travelling, and not the boast of how 
many lions one may have slain in a single day. 



TOASTS 

FOB THE OIiABSXa OV TBI Klf-CAT OLVB, 1709, 

DUCHESS OF ST. ALBAN's. 

The line of Yere, lo long renowned in arma, 
Concludes with lustre in St Alban't cbiinne* 
Her OQnqnering eyes have made their race oompktai 
They roee in. Taloar, and in heaut^ let. 

DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 

Ofbpriug of a toheftil dre, 
Bleet with more than mortal flre; 
Likeneaa of a mother's ftoe, 
Blest with more than mortal grace; 
Ton with donble charms surprise^ 
With his wit, and with her eyes. 

LADT XABT CHUBOHILL. 

Fairest and latest of tlie beanteons rsoe, 

Blest with your parent's wit, and her first bloomiDg^ 

fiioe; 
Bom with onr liberties in William's reign. 
Tour eyes alone that liberty restrain. 

DUCHESS OF BICHMOND. 

Of two fiiir Riohmonds different ages boast, 
Theirs was the flrat, and ours the brightest toast; 
Th* adorers* oflferings prore who's most divine, 
Th^ sacriflc'd in water, we in winei 

LADT BUNDEBLAinK 

AU natore^s oharma in Sunderland appear, 
l^ght as her eyes, and as her reason dear; 
Tet still their force, to men not safely known, 
Seems undisooTer'd to herself alone. 

CHABLn MoxTAOua, Earl of Halifax. 
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PRAT EMPLOY MAJOR NAMBY. 

[William Wilkie ColliiiM. bora in London. Janoarj, 
I.S'Jt. NoTeliat. He was educated for ttie bar. Hi« 
flt-itt work was a memoir of hia father, William' Colliua, 
K.A., the oelebi-ated iiaiuter, and it waa followed by 
Jntimina, or The Fall of Hotne; Aamblu b'y*tnd Rail- 
VKijn; BatU; Mr. Wra^i Ccuhbttx: Hide cuul Setk: 
Afler Dark: Dttid Secrtt: The Qitten of HearU: The 
Woman in White: No Name: Mg MitCfUoni.t: ArmOf 
dtile: The Mnoiistone: Man and lVi>«: Poor Mies Finch: 
The Neic Magdalen^ Ao. He has written a number of 
plays chiefly founded npou his novels, lie died in 1689.] 

I am a single lady — single, you will please 
to understand, entirely because I have refused 
many excellent offers. Pray don't imagine 
from this that I am old. Some women's offers 
come at long intervals, and other women's 
offers come cio:ie together. Mine came remark- 
ably close together — so, of course, I cannot 
possibly be old. Not that I presume to dc' 
scribe myself as absolutely young, either; so 
much depends on people's points of view. I 
have heard female children of the ag^ of 
eighteen or nineteen called young ladies. 
This seems to me t« be ridiculous — and I have 
held that opinion, without once wavering from 
it, for more than ten years past. It is, after 
all, a question of feeling; and, shall 1 confess 
it? I feel so young! 

I live in the suburbs, and I have bought 
my house. The major lives in the suburbs, 
next door to me, and he has bought his house. 
I don't object to this of course. 1 merely 
mention it to make things straight. 

^[ajor Namby has been twice married. His 
first wife — dear, dear! how can I express it? 
Shall I say, with vulgar abruptness, that his 
first wife had a family? And must I descend 
into particulars, and add that they are four in 
number, and that two of them are twins? 
Well, the words are written; and if they will 
do over again for the same purpose, I beg to 
rci>eat them in reference to the second Mrs. 
Namby (still alive), who has also had a family, 
and is — no, I really cannot say, is likely to go 
on having one. There are certain limits in a 
case of this kind, and I think I have reached 
them. ]\'nnit me simply to state that the 
second Mrs. Nambv has three children at 
present. These, with the first Mrs. Namby's 
four, make a total of seven. The seven are 
composed of five g^rls and two boys. And the 
first Mrs. Namby *s family all have one particu- 
lar kind of constitution, and the second Mrs. 
Namby's family all have another partlealar 
kind of constitutioiL Let me ezplaiii onoe 



more that I merely mention these little matters, 
and I that don't object to them. 

My complaint a^inst Major Namby is, in 
plain terms, that he transacts the whole of hia 
domestic business in his front garden. Whether 
it arises from natural weakness of memory, 
from total want of a sense of propriety, or from 
a condition of mind which is closely allied to 
madness of the eccentric sort, I cannot say, 
but the major certainly does sometimes parti- 
ally, and sometimes entirely, forget his private 
family matters, and the necessary dii-eetions 
connected with them, while he is inside the 
house, and does habitually remember them, 
and repair all omissions, by bawling through 
his windows, at the top of his voice, as soon as 
he gets outside the house. It never seems to 
occur to him that he might advantageously 
return in-doors, and there mention what he 
has forgotten in a private and proper way.' 
The instant the lost idea strikes him — which 
it invariably docs, cither in his front garden, 
or in the roadway outside his house — he roars 
for his wife, either from the gravel walk, or 
over the low wall — and (if I may use so strong 
an expression) empties his mind to her in pub- 
lic, without appearing to care whose ears he 
wearies, whose delicacy he shocks, or whose 
ridicule he invites. If the man is not mad, 
his own small family fusses have taken such 
complete possession of all his senses, that he is 
quite incapable of noticing anything else, and 
perfectly impenetrable to the opinions of his 
neighbours. Let me show that the grievance 
of which I complain is no slight one, by giving 
a few examples of the general persecution that 
I suffer, and the occasional shocks that are 
administered to my delicacy, at the coarse 
hands of Major Namby. 

We will say it is a fine warm morning. I 
am sitting in my front room, with the M-indow 
open, absorbed over a deeply interesting book. 
I hear the door of the next house bang; I look 
up, and see the major descending the steps into 
his front garden. 

He walks— no, he marches — ^half way down 
the front garden path, with his head high in 
the air, and his chest stuck out, and his mili- 
tary cane fiercely flourished in his right hand. 
Suddenly he stops, stamps with one foot, knocks 
up the hinder part of the brim of his extremely 
curly hat with his left hand, and begins to 
scratch at that singularly disagreeable-looking 
roll of fat red flesh in the back of his neck 
(whieh scratching, I may observe, in paren- 
thesis, is always a snre sign, in the case of this - 
horrid man, that a lost domestic idea has sud- 
denly Gomebtok to him). He vails * mome&i 
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in the ridiculoas position just described, then 
wheels round on his heel, looks up at the first- 
floor window, and, instead of going back into 
the house to mention what he has forgotten, 
bawls out fiercely from the middle of the 
w&l k ' 

"Matilda!" 

I hear his wife's voice — a shockingly shrill 
one; but what can you expect of a woman who 
has been seen, over and over again, in a slat- 
ternly striped wrapper, as late as two o'clock 
in the afternoon — I hear his wife's voice 
answer from inside the house: 

"Yes, dear." 

" I said it was a south wind.'* 

"Yes, dear." 

"It isn't a south wind." 

"Lor, dear." 

"It's a sou'-east. I won't have Georgina 
taken out to-day. (Georgina is one of the first 
Mrs. Namby's family, and tbey are all weak 
in the chest.) Where's nurse? " 

"Here, sir." 

" Nurse, I won't have Jack allowed to run. 
HHienevcr that boy perspires he catches cold. 
Hang up his hoop. If he cries, take him into 
my dressing-room, and show him the birch 
rod. Matilda ! " 

"Yes, dear." 

" What the deril do they mean by daubing 
all that grease over Mary's hair! It's beastly 
to see it — do you hear? — beastly! Where's 
Pamby?" (Pamby is the unfortunate work- 
woman who makes and mends the family 
liaen.) 

" Here, sir. 

*' Pamby, what are you about now?" 

Ko answer. Pamby, or somebody else, giggles 
faintly. The nugor flourishes his cane in a 
fury. 

"Why the devil don't yon answer me? I 
give you three seconds to answer me, or leave 
the house. One — two^three. Pamby ! what 
are you about now? " 

"If you please, sir, I'm doing something — " 

"What?" 

''Something particular for baby, sir." 

** Drop it directly, whatever it is. Nurse!" 

" Yes, sir." 

"Mind the crossings. Don't let the chil- 
dren sit down if they're hot. Don't let them 
speak to other children. Don't let them get 
playing with strange dogs. Don't let them 
mess their things. And above all, don't bring 
Master Jack back in a perspiration. Is there 
anything more before I go out?" 

"No, sir." 

** Matilda ! Is there anything more ? " 
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"No, dear." 

*' Pamby ! Is there anything more? 

«'No, sir." 

Here the domestic colloquy ends, for thfi 
time being. Will any sensitive person — 
especially a person of my own sex — please to 
imagine what I must suffer as a delicate single 
lady, at having all these family details obtruded 
on my attention, whether I like it or not, in 
the major's rasping martial voice, and in the 
shrill answering screams of the women inside? 
It is bad enough to be submitted to this sort 
of persecution when one is alone; but it is far 
worse to be also exposed to it — as I am con- 
stantly — in the presence of visitors, whose 
conversation is necessarily interrupted, whose 
ears are necessarily shocked, whose very stay in 
my house is necessarily shortened, by Major 
Namby's unendurably public way of managing 
his private concerns. 

Only the other day, my old, dear, and most 
valued friend, Lady Malkinshaw, was sitting 
with me, and was entering at great length into 
the interesting story of her second daughter's 
unhappy marriage engagement, and of the 
dignified manner in which the family ultimately 
broke it off. For a quarter of an hour or so 
our interview continued to be delightfully un- 
interrupted. At the end of that time, however, 
just as Lady Malkinshaw, with the tears in her 
eyes, was beginning to describe the effect of 
her daughter's dreadful disappointment on the 
poor dear girl's mind and looks, I heard the 
door of the major's house bang as usual; and 
looking out>of the window in despair, saw the 
msgor himself strut half way down the walk, 
stop, scratch violently at his roll of red flesh, 
wheel round so as to face the house, consider a 
little, pull his tablets out of his waistcoat- 
pocket, shake his head over them, and then 
look up at the front windows, preparator}' to 
bawling as usual at the degraded female mem* 
hers of his household. Lady Malkinshaw, 
quite ignorant of what was coming, happened, 
at the same moment, to be proceeding with 
her pathetic story, in these terms: — 

" I do assure you, my poor dear girl behaved 
throughout with the heroism of a martyr. 
When I had told her of the vile wretch's behav- 
iour, breaking it to her as gently as I possibly 
could; and when she had a little recovered I 
said to her " 

("Matilda!") 

The major's rasping voice sounded louder 
than ever, as he bawled out that dreadful 
name, just at the wrong moment Lady Mal- 
kinshaw started as if she had been shot. I 
put down the window in despair; bat the glaas 
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IruB no protection to onr ears — Migor Kamby 
can roar through a brick wall. 1 apologized 
— 1 declared solemnly that my next door 
neighboar was mad — I entreated Lady Mai- 
kinshaw to take no notice, and to go on. That 
sweet woman immediately complied. I burn 
with indignation when I thiukof what followed. 
Every word from the Namby's garden (which 
I distinguish below by parentheses) came, very 
slightly muffled by the window, straight into 
my room, and mixed itself up with her lady- 
ship's story in this inexpressibly ridiculous and 
impertinent manner: — 

*' Well," my kind and valued friend pro- 
ceeded, " as I was telling you, when the first 
natural burst of sorrow was over, 1 said to 
her " 

"Yes, dear Lady Malkinshaw," I murmured, 
encouragingly. 

" I said to her " 

("By jingo, I've forgotten something! 
Matilda! when I made my memorandum of 
errands, how many had I to do? ") 

" * My dearest, darling child,' I said " 

(" Pamby ! how many errands did your mis- 
tress give me to do? ") 

" I said, 'my dearest, darling child '" 

("Nurse! how many errands did your mis- 
tress give me to do? ") 

" ' My own love,* I said " 

C'Pooh! Pooh! I tell you, I had four errands 
to do, and I've only got three of 'em written 
down. Check me oft, all of you — I'm going 
to read my errands.") 

• "'Your own proper pride, love,* I said, 
'will suggest to you ' " 

("Gray powder for baby.") 

— '"the necessity of making up your mind, 
my angel, to- 



I have returned yours. You will find Inaide 
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("Row the plumber for infamous condition 
of back kitchen sink.") 
— "'to return all the wretch's letters, and 
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(" Speak to the haberdasher about patching 
Jack's shirts.") 

— "'all his letters and presents, darling. 
You need only make them up into a parcel, 
and write inside- 
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("Matilda! is that all?") 

— " 'and write inside ^ 

("Pamby! is that all?") 

— '"and write inside 

("Nurse! is that all?") 

"'I have my mother's sanction for making 
one last request to you. It is this '" 

("What have the children got for dinner 
to-day?") 

— "'it it this: Return me my letters, as 



("A shoulder of mutton and onion sauce? 
And a devilish good dinner too.") 

The coarse wretch roared out those last 
shocking words cheerfully, at the top of his 
voice. Hitherto, Lady Malkinshaw had pre- 
served her temper with the patience of an 
angel; but she began — and who can wonder? 
— to lose it at last 

"It is really impossible, my dear," she said, 
rising from her chair, "tu continue any con- 
versation while that very intolerable person 
persists in talking to his family from his front 
garden. No ! I really cannot go on — I cannot, 
indeed." 

Just as I was apologizing to my sweet friend 
for the second time, I observed, to my great 
relief (having my eye still on the window), 
that the odious major had apparently come to 
the end of his domestic business for that morn- 
ing, and had made up his mind at last to 
relieve us of his presence. I distinctly saw 
him put his tablets back in his pocket, wheel 
round again on his heel, and march straight 
to the garden gate. I waited until he had his 
hand on the lock to open it ; and then, when 
I felt that we were quite safe, I informed dear 
Lady Malkinshaw that my detestable neigh- 
bour had at last taken himself oflT, and, throw- 
ing open the window again to get a little air, 
begged and entreated her to oblige me bj 
resuming the charming conversation. 

" Where was 1 1 " inquired my distinguished 
friend. 

"You were telling me what you recom- 
mended your poor darling to write inside her 
inclosure," I answered. 

"Ah, yes — so I was. Well, my dear, she 
controlled herself by an admirable effort, and 
wrote exactly what I told her. You will excuse 
a mother's partiality, I am sure — but I think 
I never saw her look so lovely — so mournfully 
lovely, I should say — as when she was writing 
thoae last lines to the man who had so basely 
trifled with her. The tears came into my 
eyes as I looked at her sweet pale cheeks; and 
I thought to myself " 

(" Nurse! which of the children was sick, 
last time, after eating onion sauce? ") 

He had come back again ! — the monster had 
come back again, from the very threshold of 
the garden gate, to shout that unwarrantable, 
atrocious question in at bis nursery window! 

Lady Malkinshaw bounced ofi^ her chair 
at the first note of his horrible voice, and 
changed towards me instantly — as if it had 
been my fault — in the most alarming and 
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most unexpected manner. Her ladyship's £giee 
became awfully red; bar ladytthip's head trem- 
bled excessively; her ladyship's eyes looked 
•traight into mine with an indescribable fierce- 
ness. 

" Why am I thus insulted?** inquired Lady 
Malkinshaw, with a slow and dignified stem- 
neiis which froze the blood in my veins. 
''What do you mean by it?'* continued her 
lady lib ip, with a sudden rapidity of utterance 
that quite took my breath away. 

Before I could remonstrate with my friend 
for visiting her natural irritation on poor 
innocent me: before I could declare that I had 
seen the major actually open his garden gate 
to go away, the provoking brute's voice bui>it 
in on us again. 

" Ha, yes?" we heard him growl to himself, 
in a kind of shameless domestic soliloquy. 
"Yes, yes, yes — Sophy was sick, to be sure. 
Curious. All Mrs. Namby's step-children 
have weak chests and strong stomachs. All 
Mrs. Namby's own children have weak stomachs 
and strong chests. / have a strong stomach 
and a strong chest Pamby ! ** 

'* I consider this,*' continued Lady Malkin- 
Bhaw, literally glaring at me, in the fulness of 
her indiscriminate exasperation — ** I consider 
this to be unwarrantable and unladylike. I 
beg to know " 

"Where's Bill?" burst in the major from 
below, before she could add another word. 
"Matilda! Nurse! Pamby! where's Bill? I 
didn't bid Bill good- bye — hold him up at the 
window, one of you ? " 

"My dear Lady Malkinshaw," I remonstrat- 
ed, " Whv blame me^ What have I done?" 

"Done?" repeated her ladyship. "Done? 
— all that is most unfriendly, most unwarrant- 
able, most unladylike, most " 

"Ha! ha! ha-a-a-a!" roared the major, 
shouting her ladyship down, and stamping 
about the garden in fits of fond paternal laugh- 
ter. " Bill, my boy, how arc you? There's a 
young Turk for you! Pull up his frock— I 
want to see his jolly legs " 

Lady Malkinshaw screamed and rushed to 
the door. 1 sank into a chair, and clasped 
my hands in despair. 

"Ha! ha! ha-a-a-a! What calves the dog's 
got! Pamby! look at his calves. Aha! bless 
his heart, his legs are the model of his father's! 
The Namby build, Matilda: theNamby build, 
every inch of him. Kick again, Bill — kick 
out, like mad. I say, ma'am! I beg your 
panlon, ma'am! " 

Ma am? I ran to the window. Was the 
major actually daring to address Lady Mal- 



kinshaw, as she passed indignantly, on b«r 
way out, down my front garden? He was! The 
odious monster was pointing out his — his, 
what shall I say ? — his undraped ofii^ng to 
the notice of my outraged visitor. 

"Ix>ok at him, ma*anL If you're a judge 
of children, look at him. There's a two-vear- 
older for you! Ha! ha! ha-a-a-a! Show the 
lady your legs. Bill — kick out for the ladj, 
you dog;, kick out!" 



COLllTS COMPLATlsT. 

fNidiolas Rowe. born at Littla Berkflotd, Badftatd- 
■hire,1673; diad in LoDdon, 6tb December, ITIS. Dnuu»- 
tist, and aiipointed poet-lanreate in 1716. oa the death 
of Nahnrn Tate. The Fair FntHeiU, The BUer, Vlptan, 
Jane Shore, and Ladg Jane Gruy are the titles of a few 
of hit plays. Hia poema omaiat of odet, aiaatJai, 
lognet and tranalaiMna] 

Despairing beside a dear stream, 

A shepherd forsaken was laid; 
And while a false nymph was his thems^ 

A willow supported Us bead. 
The wind that blew over the plain. 

To his sighs with a sigh did reply; 
And the brook, in return to his pain^ 

Ban mournfully murmuring by. 

Alas, silly swain that I was ! 

Thus sadly complaining, he CT7*d, 
When first I beheld that fair face, 

'Twere better by far I had dy'd. 
She talk*d, and I bless'd the dear tongue; 

Wlien she smil'd, *twas a pleasure too 
I listen'd, and cry*d, when she sun^ 

Was nightingale ever so sweet? 

How foolish was I to believe 

She could doat on so lowly a clown. 
Or that her fond heart would not grieve. 

To forsake the fine folk of the town? 
To think that a beauty so gay. 

So kind and so constant would prove; 
Or go clad like our maidens in gray» 

Or live in a cottage on love? 

What though I have skill to complain. 

Though the muses my temples have crown'd; 
What though, when they hear my soft strain. 

The virgins sit weeping around. 
Ab, Colin, thy hopes are in vain ; 

Thy pipe and thy laurel resign ; 
Tliy false one inclines to a swain 

Whose music is sweeter than thine. 

And you, my eompanions so dear. 

Who sorrow to see me betrayed. 
Whatever I snflFer, forbear. 

Forbear to accuse the false maid. 
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Though through ihe wide world I should ikngOi 
*Ti8 in vain from my fortune to fly; 

Twas hers to be false and to change^ 
Tis mine to be constant and die. 

If while my bard fate I sustain, 

In her breast any pity is found. 
Let her come with the nymphs of the plain, 

And see mc laid low in the ground. 
The last humble boon that I crave, 

Is to shiide me with cypress and yew; 
And when she looks down on my grave. 

Let her own that her shepherd was true. 

Then to her new love let her gQ| 

And deck her in golden arrays 
Be finest at every fine show, 

And frolic it all the long day; 
'While Colin, forgotten and gone. 

No more shall be talked of, or seen, 
Unless when beneath the pale moon, 

Uis ghost shall glide over the green. 



KOVEL-WRITERS. 

[Henry Fielding, bom at Sharpham Park, Somenet- 
shire, 22d April, 1707; died at Liabon, 8th October, 
1764. **Thefiitheruf the English norel.*' llagittrate, 
dramatiat, and iioveiist. He wrote twenty-five farces 
and comedies fur the Btage; but it was in satirixing the 
novels of Richardson that he disooVered his true roua- 
tiun. Joiteph Andrews^ Amelia, and Tom Jonei (one of 
the introductorjr chapters of which we quote), notwith- 
standing much that is regarded as eoarae in the p res e nt 
day, remain cltissio works of English fiction. **0f ail 
the works of imagination to which English genius has 
given origin, the writings of Henrjr Fielding are, per- 
haiw, most decidedly and exclusively her own. . . Like 
many other men of talent. Fielding was unfortunate — 
bis life was a life of imprudence and ouoertainty; but it 
was while passmg from the hig^ society to whioh he was 
bom to that of the lowest and most misoellaneons kind 
to which his fortune condemned him, that he acquired 
tlie extended familiarity with the English character, in 
•very rank and as})ect, which has made his name 
immortal as a painter of national manners.'*— iSir Walter 
Scott.] 

Among other good uses for which I have 
thought proper to institute these several intro- 
ductory chapters, I have considered them as a 
kind of mark or stamp which may hereafter 
enable a very indifferent reader to distinguish 
what is true and genuine in this historic kind 
of writing, from what is false and counterfeit. 
Indeed it seems likely that some such mark 
may shortly become necessary, since the favour- 
able reception which two or three authors have 
lately procured for their works of this nature 
from the public, will probably wnro m aa 



encouragement to many othen to undertake 
the like. Thus a swarm of foolish novels and 
moBBtrous romances will be produced, eithe^ 
to the great impoverishing of booksellers, or to 
the g^reat loss of time and depravation of 
morals in the reader; nay, often to the spread- 
ing of scandal and calumny, and to the pre- 
judice of the characters of many worthy and 
honest people. 

I question not but the ingenious author of 
the Spectator was principally induced to prefix 
Greek and Latin mottoes to every paper, from 
the same consideration of guarding against th^ 
pursuit of thosie scribblers, Who, having no 
talents of a writer but what is taught by the 
writing-master, and yet nowise afraid nor 
ashamed to assume the same titles with the 
greatest genius, than their good brother in the 
fable was of braying In the lion*s skin. 

By the device, therefore, of his motto, it 
became impracticable for any man to presume 
to imitate the Spectators, without understand- 
ing at least one sentence in the learned lan- 
guages. In the same manner I have now 
secured myself from the imitation of those 
who are utterly incapable of any degree of re- 
flection, and whose learning is not equal Ui 
any essay. 

I would not be here understood to insinuate 
that the greatest merit of such hisiorical pro* 
ductions can ever lie in these introductory 
chapters; but, in fact, those parts which con- 
tain mere narrative only, afford much more 
encouragement to the pen of an imitator than 
those which are composed of observation and 
reflection. Here I mean such imitators as* 
Eowe was of Shakspeare, or as Horace hints 
some of the Romans were of Cato, by bare feet 
and four faces. 

To invent good stories, and to tell them 
well, are possibly very rare talents, and yet t 
have obsen-ed few persons who have scrupled 
to aim at both; and if we examine the romances 
and novels with which the world abounds. 
I think we may fairly conclude that most of 
the authors would not have attempted to show 
their teeth (if the expression may be allowed 
me) in any other way of writing; nor could 
indeed have strung together a dozen sentences 
on any other subject whatever. Scribimui 
indocti doctique passim,^ may be more truly 
said of the historian and biographer than of 
any other species of writing; for all the arU 
and sciences (even criticism itself) require som^ 
little degreeof leamingand knowledge. Poetryy 
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indeed, may perhaps be thought an exception; 
but then it demands numbers, or something 
like numbers; whereas, to the composition of 
novels and romances, nothing is necessary but 
paper, pens, and ink, with the manual capacity 
of using them. This, I conceive, their pro- 
ductions show to be the opinion of the authors 
themselves; and this must be the opinion of 
their readers, if indeed there be any such. 

Hence we are to derive that universal con- 
tempt which the world, who always denominate 
the whole from the majority, have cast on all 
historical writers who do not draw their 
materials from records. And it is the appre- 
hension of this contempt that hath made us so 
cautiously avoid the term Romance; a name 
with which we might otherwise have been well 
enough contented. Though, as we have good 
authority for all our characters, no less indeed 
than Doomsday- book, or the vast authentic 
book of nature, as is elsewhere hinted, our 
labours have sufficient title to the name of his- 
tory. Certainly they deserve some distinction 
from those works, which one of the wittiest 
of men regarded only as proceeding from a 
pruritus, or indeed rather from a looseness 
pf the brain. 

But besides the dishonour which is thus cast 
on one of the most useful as well as entertain- 
ing of all kinds of writing, there is just 
reason to apprehend that by encouraging such 
authors we shall propagate much dishonour of 
another kind; I mean, to the characters of 
many good and valuable members of society; 
for the dullest writers, no more than the 
* dullest companions, are always inoffensive. 
They have both enough of language to be 
indecent and abusive. And surely, if the 
opinion just above cited be true, we cannot 
wonder that works so nastily derived should 
be nasty themselves, or have a tendency to 
make others so. 

To prevent, therefore, for the future, such 
Intemperate abuses of leisure, of letters, and of 
the liberty of the press, especially as the world 
seems at present to be more than usually 
threatened with them, I shall here venture to 
mention some qualifications, every one of 
which are in a pretty high deg^e necessary to 
this order of historians. 

The first is genius, without a rich vein of 
which no study, says Horace, can avail us. 
By genius, I would understand that power, or 
rather those powers of the mind, which are 
capable of penetrating into all things within 
our reach and knowledge, and of distinguish- 
ing their essential differences. These are no 
other than invention and judgment; and they 



are both called by the eolleetive name of 
genius, as they are of those g^fts of natnra 
which we bring with us into the world. Con- 
cerning each of which many seem to have 
fallen into very great errors, for by invention, 
I believe, is generally understood a creative 
faculty; which would indeed prove most 
romance writers to have the highest preten- 
sions to it; whereas, by invention, is really 
meant no more (and so the word signifies) than 
discovery, or finding out ; or to explain it at 
large, a quick and sagacious penetration into 
the true essence of all the objects of our con- 
templation. This, I think, can rarely exibt 
without the concomitancy of judgment, for 
how we can be said to have discovered the true 
essence of two things without discerning their 
difference, seems to me hard to conceive. Now 
this last is the undisputed province of judg- 
ment; and yet some men of wit have agreed 
with all the dull fellows in the world in re- 
presenting these two to have been seldom 
or never the property of one and the same 
person. 

But though they should be so, they are not 
sufficient for our purpose without a good share 
of learning ; for which I could again cite the 
authority of Horace, and of many others, if 
any was necessary to prove that tools are of no 
service to a workman, when they are not 
sharpened by art, or when he wants rules to 
direct him in his work, or hath no matter to 
work upon. All these uses are supplied by 
learning, for nature can only furnish us with 
capacity, or, as I have chose to illustrate it, 
with the tools of our profession; learning must 
fit them for use, must direct them in it; and 
lastly, must contribute, part at least, of the 
materials. A competent knowledge of history 
and of the belUs-leUres is here absolutely 
necessary; and without this share of knowledge 
at least, to affect the character of an historian, 
is as vain as to endeavour at building a house 
without timber or mortar, or brick or stone. 
Homer and Milton, who, though they added 
the ornament of numbers to their works, were 
both historians of our order, were masters of 
all the learning of their times. 

Again, there is another sort of knowledge 
beyond the power of learning to bestow, and 
this is to be had by conversation. So necessary 
is this to the understanding the characters of 
men, that none are more ignorant of them than 
those learned pedants, whose lives have been 
entirely consumed in colleges and among books, 
for however exquisitely human nature may 
have been described by writers, the true pnic- 
[ tic&l system can only be learned in the world. 
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Indeed, th« lik« hkppena in ever; other kiod ' 
of knowledge. Neither phyiic nor law sre 
to be practiually knovn rrom booka. Nay, the 
farmer, the planter, the gardener must perfect 
bf experience what be bath acquired the rudi- 
meDld of b; reading. How aeuuratclj soever 
the iugeniaua Mr. Miller may have desi^ribed 
the plant, he himself would advise hie diacipla 
to aee it in the gnrden. X» we mu^t perceive, 
tliat after the nicest itrohes of » Shakapeare 
or a Johnwm, of a Wjcherley or an Utway, 
tome toachei of oalure will escape the reader, 
wliiuh the judicious action of a Oarrick, of 
a Gibber, or a Clive,' can convey to him; so on I 
tbc real stage, the character showB himself in 
a stronger and holder light than he cttn b« | 
described. And If this be the ease in those 
fine and nervous descriptions which great 
authors tbeuuelvea have token frans life, how 
mnch more strongly will it bold when the 
writer himself takes his lines not IVom nature 
but from books! Such characters are only the 
faint copy of a copy, and can have neither the 
justness nor spirit of an original. 

How this coaveraalioa in our historian mnst 
be aniversal, that is, with all ranks and 
d^rees of men; for the knowledge of what is 
called high life Kill not instruct him in low, 
nor, e eonveno, will his being acquainted with 
the inferior part of mankind teach him the 
nuuinera of the soperior. And though it may 
be thought that the knowledge of either may 
snfQcieDtly eoablo him describe at least that 
in which ho hath been conversant ; yet be 
will even here fall greatly short of perfection, 
for the follies of cither rank do in reality illus- 
trate each other. For instance, the aflevtHtion 
of high life appears marvglaringand ridiculous 
from the simpiicit; of the low; and again, the 
nideness and barbarity of this latter strikes 
with much stronger ideas of absurdity when 
contrasted with, and opposed to, the politeness 
which controls the former. Besides, to say the 
truth, the manners of onr historian will be 
improved by both these conversations; for in 
the one he will eiaily find examples of plain- 
ness, honesty, and sincerity; in the other, of 
refinement, elegance, and a liberality oF spirit; 
which last quality I myself have scarce ever 
wen in men of low birth and education. 

Nor will all the qualities I have hitborto 



given my historian avail him, nnless he have 
what ts generally meant by a good heart, and 
be capable of reeling. " The author who will 
make me weep," says Horace, "must first 
weep himself." In reality, no man can paint 
a distress well which he doth not feel while he 
is painting it; nor da I doubt but that the 
most pathetic and affecting scenes have been 
writ with tears. In the same manner it i<i 
with the ridiculoua, I am convinced I never 
make my reader laugh heartily but where 
I have laughed before him, unless it should 
happen at auy time, that, instead of laugbiug 
villi me, be should be inclined to laugh at me. 
Perhaps this may have beeu the case at some 
passages in this chapter, from which appieben* 
siou 1 will here put an end to it. 
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THE GYPSTS STORY. 

[George Borrow, bom at East Doreham, Norfolk, 
1808. Pliilolofist aud misMllaueous writer. Under 
th« aaspioM of tiw Briti»h aud Foreign Bible £kxsiety ha 
baa iMued trauslatiuua of portiooa uf the Scripturea in 
•ereral laugoages. He gave much atteotiuu to the 
gypey language in Eogiitud aud Spain. Hi* best known 
works are: T/u Bible in Spain: lynd WaUif its people, 
language, aud scenery; Lavengro (ftom which we 
quote;; and The Romany Kye, The last two works 
represent his eZ|<erieuce4 amongst the gypsies. Jehu 
Murray, publisher. He died in 1881.] 

• 

It happened about six yean ago, a few 
monthii after she [Mrs. Hearne, a gypsy] had 
quitted us — she had gone first amongst her 
own people, as she called them; but there was 
another small party of Romans, with whom 
she soon became very intimate. It so hap- 
pened that this small party got into trouble; 
whether it was about a horse or an ass, or 
passing bad money, no matter to you and me, 
who had no hand in the business; three or four 
of them were taken and lodged in . . . Castle, 
and amongst them was a woman; but the 
sherengro, or principal man of the party, and 
who it seems had most hand in the affair, was 
«till at large. All of a sudden a rumour was 
spread abroad that the woman was about to 
play false, and to peach the rest. Said the 
principal man, when he heard it, "If she does, 
I am nashkado. " Mrs. Hearne was then on a 
Visit to the party, and when she heard the 
principal man take on so, she said, "But I 
suppose you know what to do?" "I do not," 
said he. "Then hir mi devils," said she, 
"you are a fool. But leave the matter to me, 
I know howtodisposeof her in Roman fashion." 
Why she wanted to interfere in the matter, 
brother, I don't know, unless it was from pure 
brimstoneness of disposition — she had no hand 
in the matter which had brought the party 
into trouble — she was only on a visit, and it had 
happened before she came; but she was always 
ready to give dangerous advice. Well, brother, 
the principal man listened to what she had to 
say, and let her do what she would ; and she 
mkde a pudding, a very nice one, no doubt — 
for, besides plums, she put in drows and all 
the Roman condiments that she knew of; and 
she gave it \jo the principal man, and the 
principal put it into a basket and directed it 
to the woman in . . . Castle, and the woman 
in the castle took it and . . . ." 

"Ate of it," said I ; "exactly like my case!" 

"Quite different," brother; she took it, it is 

true, but instead of giving way to her appetite, 

as yoa might have done, she put it before the 



rest whom sbe was going to impeaeli; perhaps 
she wished to see how they liked it before she 
tasted it herself; and all the rest were poisoned, 
and one died, and there was a precious outcry, 
and the woman cried loudest of all ; and she 
said, "It was my death was sought for; I 
know the man; and I'll be revenged." And 
then the Pokenees spoke to her and said, 
"Where can we find him?" and she said, " I 
am awake to his motions; three weeks from 
hence, the night before the full moon, at such 
and such an hour, he will pass down such a 
lane with such a man." 

"Well," said I, "and what did the Poken- 
ees do?" 

"Do, brother! sent for a plastramengro froitt 
Bow Street, quite secretly, and told him what 
the woman had said ; and the night before th6 
full moon, the plastramengro went to the 
place which the juwa had pointed out, all 
alone, brother; and, in order that he might 
not be too late, he went two hours before his 
time. I know the place well, brother, where 
the plastramengro placed himself behind a 
thick holly tree, at the end of a lane, where a 
gate leads into various fields, through whick 
there is a path for carts and horses. The land 
is called the dark lane by the Geoi^gios, being 
much shaded by trees. So the plaistramcngro 
placed himself in the dark lane behind the 
holly tree; it was a cold February night, dreary 
though; the wind blew in gusts, and the moo4 
had not yet risen; and the plastramengro 
waited behind the tree till he was tired, and 
thought he might as well sit down; so he sat 
down; and was not long in falling to sleep, 
and there he slept for some hours ; and when 
he awoke the moon had risen, and was shining 
bright, so that there was a kind of moonlight 
even in the dark lane; and the plastramengro 
pulled out his watch, and contrived to make 
out that it was Just two hours beyond the time 
when the men should have passed by. Brother, 
I do not know what the plastramengro thought 
of himself, but I know, brother, what I should 
have thought of myself in his situation. I 
should have thought, brother, that I was a 
drowsy scoppelo, and that I had let the fellow 
pass by whilst I was sleeping behind a bush. 
As it turned out, however, his going to sleep 
did no harm, but quite the contrary; just as 
he was going away, he heard a gate slam in the 
direction of the fields, and then he heard the 
low stumping of horses, as if on soft ground, 
for the path in those fields is generally soft, 
and at that time it had been lately ploughed 
up. Well, brother, presently he saw t^^^o men 
on horseback coming towards the laike througk 
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the field behind the gate; the man who rode 
foremost was a tall big fellow, the very man he 
wad in quest of; the other was a smaller chap, 
not so small either, but a light wiry fellow, 
and a proper master of his hands when he sees 
occasion for using them. Well, brother, the 
foremost man came to the gate, reached at the 
ha.ik, undid it, and rode through, holding it 
open for the other. Before, however, the other 
could follow into the lane, out bolted the 
plastramengro from behind the tree, kicked 
tlie gate to with his foot, and, seizing the big 
man on horseback, 'You are my prisoner,' 
said he. I am of opinion, brother, that the 
plastramengro, notwithstanding he went to 
sleep, must have been a regular fine fellow." 

" I am entirely of your opinion," said I, 
**but what happened then?" 

*• Why, brother, the Rommany chal, after he 
had somewhat recovered from his surprise, for 
it is rather uncomfortable to be laid hold of at 
night-time, and told you are a prisoner; more 
especially when you happen to have two or 
three things on your mind which, if proved 
against you, would carry you to the nashky. 
The Kom many chal, I say, clubbed his whip, and 
aimed a blow at the plastramengro, which, if 
it had hit him on the skull, as was intended, 
would very likely have cracked it. The plas- 
tramengro, however, received it partly on his 
staff, so that it did him no particular damage.- 
Whereupon, seeing what kind of customer he 
had to deal with, he dropped his staff, and 
seized the chal with both his hands, who forth- 
with spurred his horse, hoping, by doing so, 
either to break away from him, or fling him 
down; but it would not do — the plastramengro 
held on like a bull-dog, so that the Rommany 
chal, to escape being hauled to the ground, 
suddenly flung himself off the saddle, and then 
happened in that lane, close by the gate, such 
a struggle between those two — the chal and the 
runner — as I suppose will never happen again. 
But you must have heard of it; every one has 
heard of it ; every one has heard of the fight 
between the Bow Street engro and the Rom- 
many chal." 

** I never heard of it till now." 

"All England rung of it, brother. There 
never was a better match than between those 
two. The runner was somewhat the stronger 
of the two — all these engroes are strong fellows 
— and a great deal cooler, for all of that sort 
are wondrous cool people — he had, however, to 
do with one who knew full well how to take 
his own part. The chal fought the engro 
brother in the old Roman fashion. He bit, be 
kicked, and screamed like a wild cat of Beaj- 



gant; casting foam from his month, and fire 
from his eyes. Sometimes he was beneath the 
engro's legs, and sometimes he was upon his 
shoulders. What the engro found the most 
difficult, was to get a firm hold of the chal, 
for no sooner did he seize the chal by any part 
of his wearing apparel, than the chal either 
tore himself away, or contrived to slip out of 
it ; so that in a little time the chal was three 
parts naked; and as for holding him by the 
body, it was out of the question, for he was 
as dippery as an eeL At last the engro seized 
the chal by the Belcher^s handkerchief, which 
he wore in a knot round his neck, and do 
whatever the chal could, he could not free 
himself; and when the engro saw that, it 
gave him fresh heart, no doubt; ' It's of no use,' 
said he; 'you had better give in; hold out your 
hands for the darbies, or I will throttle you.' " 
"And what did the other fellow do, who 
came with the chal?" said I. 

" I sat still on my horse, brother." 
" You! " said I. " Were you the man?' 
** I was he, brother." 

** And why did you not help your comrade?** 
" I have fought in the ring, brother." 
" And what had fighting in the ring to do 
with fighting in the lane?" 

"You mean not fighting. A great deal, 
brother; it taught me to prize fair play. When 
I fought Staffordshire Dick, t'other side of 
London, I was alone, brother. Not a Rom- 
many chal to back me, and he had all his 
brother pals about him; but they gave me 
fair play, brother; and I beat Staffordshire 
Dick, which I couldn't have done had they 
put one finger on his side the scale; for he was 
as good a man as myself, or nearly so. Now, 
brother, had I but bent a finger in favour of 
the Rommany chal, the plastramengro would 
never have come alive out of the lane ; but I 
did not, for I thought to myself fair play is a 
precions stone." 
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TRUE BEAUTY. 

The diamond's and the ruby's blaze 
Disputes the palm with Beauty's queen : 

Not Beanty*s queen commands such pnuse, 
Devoid of virtue if she's seen. 

But the soft tear in Pity's eye 

Ontahinea the diamond's brightest beams; 
But the sweet blush of Modesty 

Mors beanisoBs than ibs nhj seems. 
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THE ENCHANTMENT. 



THE BAVIAD. 

PT^illiam OiiTord. born in Ashburton, Devon, April, 
1767; died Slst December, 1826. He lost hia parenU 
when in his thirteenth year. He then obtained em- 
pluyment in a coasting Teasel, and waa afterwards ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker. His craving for knowledge 
obtained for him the substantial regard of Mr. Cookesley , 
a surgeon, who sent him to school and Exeter College, 
Oxford. In 1791 he produced The Jiavuid, a powerful 
satire upon the absurd Delia Cruscan poetry then in 
▼ogtie ; and in 1795, The Maviad^ a satire chiefly upon 
the drama of that period. He edited the Qvat-ierly Re- 
view from its commencement in 1809 till 1824. ' As the 
literature of the early part of this century is ftill of 
references to the Delia Cruscan versiflers, we quote a 
brief extract from the satire which extinguished them.] 

Lo, Dblla CruscaI In his closet pent. 
He toils to give the crude conception vent. 
Abortive tbonghta, that right and wrong confound. 
Truth sacrificed to letters, sense to sound. 
False glare, incongruous imager, combine; 
And noise and nonsense clatter through the line. 
Tis done. Her hoube the generous Piozzi lends, 
*And thither summons her blue-stocking friends; 
The summons her blue-stocking friends obey, 
Lured by the love of Poetry— and Tea. 

The Bard steps forth, in birth day splendour dressed, 
His right hand graceful waving o'er his breast; 
His left extending, so that all may see, 
A roll inscribed " The Wreath of Libertt." 
So forth he steps, and with complacent air, 
BowB round the circle, and assumes the chair; 
With lemonade he gargles next his throat. 
Then sweetly preludes to the liquid note: 
And now 'tis silence aU. " Genius or Muse " *-^ 
Thus while the flowery subject he pursues, 
A wild delirium round the assembly flies; 
. Unusual lustre shoots fit>m Emma's eyes, 
Luxurious Amo drivels as he stands. 
And Anna fridu, and Laura claps her hands. 

O wretched man I And dost thou toil to please. 
At this late* hour, such pnirient ears as these? 
Is thy poor pride contented to receive 
Such transitory fame as fools can give? 
Fools, who unconscious of the critical laws, 
Bain in such show'rs their indistinct applause. 
That Thou, even Thou, who liv'st upon renown, 
And, with eternal puffs, insult'st the town, 

* In an amusing letter. Lord Byron says of Oifford : 
"I always considered him as my literary father, and 
myself as his * prodigal* son; and if I have allowed 
bis 'fktted calf' to grow to an ox before he kills it on 
my return, it is only because I prefer beef to veaL" 

* "Genius or Muse, whoe'er thou art, whose thrill 
Exalts the fancy, and inflames the will. 
Bids o'er the heart sublime sensation roll. 
And wakes ecstatic fervour in the soul.'* 
Sffe the oommenoement of the Wreath of Liberty, where 



Art forced at length to ohedc the idiot rotr, 

And cry, " For heaven's sweet sake, no more, no morel* 

'*But why (thou aay'st) why am I leam'd, why fraught 

With all the priest and all the sage have taught. 

If the huge mass within my bosom pent. 

Must struggle there, despairing of a vent?" 

Tuou leam'd! Alas, for learning! She is sped. 

And hast thou dimm'd thy eyes, and rack'd thy hesd» 

And broke thy rest for this, for this alone? 

And is thy knowledge nothing if not known ? 

O lost to sense!— But still, thou criest, 'tis sweety 

To hear " That's He ! " from every one we meet; 

That's He whom critic Bell declares divine^ 

For whom the fair diurnal laurels twine ; 

Whom magarines, reviews, conspire to praise^ 

And Greathead calls, the Homer of our days. 

P* And is it nothing, then, to hear our name^ 
Thus blazon'd by the general voice of fame? 

P. Nay, it were everything, did that dispense 
The sober verdict found by taste and sense: 
But mark our Jury. O'er the flowing bowl. 
When wine has drown'd all eneigy of soul, 
Ere Faro comes, (a dreary intervall) 
For some fond fisshionable lay they oaU. 
Here the spruce ensign, tottering on his chair^ 
With lisping accent, and affected air. 
Recounts the wayward fate of that poor poet, 
Who bom for anguish, and disposed to show it^ 
Did yet so awkwardly his means employ. 
That gaping fiends mistook his grief for Joy I 



THE ENCHANTMENT. 

I did but look and love a while^ 

Twas but for one half hour; 
Then to resist I had no will, 

And now I have no power. 

To sigh and wish is all my ease; 

Sighs, which do heat impart. 
Enough to melt the coldest ice^ 

Yet cannot warm your heart. 

O, would your pity give my heart 

One comer of your breast, 
*T would learn of yours the winning ar^ 

And quickly steal the rest. 

Thomas Otwat. 

our great poet, with a dexterity peculiar to himseli^ 
has contrived to fill several quarto pages without a 
single idea. 

* At this late hour— I learned fhmi Delia CmsoA's 
lamentations, that he is declined into the vale of 
years; that the women say to him, as they formerly 
said to Anacreon, T%^m w and that Love, about two 
years since, 

** tore his name frtmi his bright pttf^ 

And gave it to approaching age.** 
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TOO HANDSOME FOR ANYTHING. 

[The Right Hon. Sir Edward Oeorge Earle Ljtton 
Bnlwer, Baron Lytton, D.C.L., Ao., bom Hay, 1805; 
di«d at Torquay, IStli Jannary, 1873. Po«t, noralbt, 
dnunatist, and poiiticiau. Educated at Cambridge, 
where be took the chanoellors price medal with hit 
poem Sculpture, When only fifteen yean of age he pub- 
lished hmadf an orieiitHl tale. Soon after, he issued 
fbr private oitculatiou Wrtd* and Wild Flowtrt^ a small 
ooUection of itoeras. In 1S27 appeared O'lteil, or the 
Rebel, a tjile m verse ; aiid FaUdandf a lore story. At 
the close of the same year Pdliam was published, and 
won for him a high position as a novelist. Of his nu- 
merous works the most imiortant are: T'lt D'utowned: 
Devertux: Paul Clifford: Eugene Aram: Oodolphin; 
The PUffrimt of the Rhine : The Laet Days </ Pompeii ; 
Rienzi: Bmett Maltravert: Alice, or the Mysteries; 
Jfiffht euid Morning; Zanoni: The Lad ttf the Borons: 
Zucretia; Harold, the last of the Saxon Kings; JIfy 
Novel: The Caxlrms: What trill he do with iif A Strange 
Storjf: Caxtfmiana, or Letters on Life, Literature, and 
Manners; The Coming Race : The Parisiane; to. His 
chief poems are Milton; King Arthur, an'epic in twelve 
books; and the Lost Tale* of Miletus. His plays: The 
Lady of Lyons; The Duehesse de la VaUiere: Money: 
Richelieu; The Rightful Heir; and Walpole, or Every 
Man has his Price. He alao wrote several historical 
works, and, indeed, distinguished himself in almost 
every department of literature, whilst he rendered 
good service to the state as a politician, j 

Mr. Ferdinand Fiizroj was one of thorn 
models of perfection of which a human father 
and mother can produce but a single example, 
—Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was therefore an 
only son. He was such an amazing farourite 
with both his parents that they resolved to 
ruin him; accordingly, he was ezceedingljr 
spoiled, never annoyed by the sight of a book, 
and had as much plum>cake as he could eat. 
Happy would it have been for Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy could he always have eaten plum- 
cake, and remained a child. "Never," says 
the Greek tragedian, "reckon a mortal happy 
till you have witnessed his end." A most 
beautiful creature was Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy! 
Such eyes — such hair — such teeth — such a 
figure — such manners, too, — and such an irre- 
sistible way of tying his neckcloth! When he 
was about sixteen, a crabbed old uncle repre- 
sented to his parents the propriety of teaching 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy to read and write. 
Though not without some difficulty, he con- 
vinced them, — for he was exceedingly rich, 
and riches in an uncle are wonderful align- 
ments respecting the nurture of a nephew 
whose parents have nothing to leave him. So 
our hero was sent to school. He was naturally 
(I am not joking now) a very sharp, clever 
boy; and he came on aarprisingly in his learn- , 



ing. The schoolmaster's wife liked handsome 
children. ** What a genius will Master Ferdi- 
nand Fitzroy be, if you take pains with him!" 
said she to her husband. 

" Pooh, my dear, it is of no use to take paina 
with him.*' 

"And why, love?" 

'* Because he is a great deal too handsome 
ever to be a scholar." 

"And that's true enough, my dear!" said 
the schoolmaster's wife. 

So, because he was too handsome to be a 
scholar, Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy remained the 
lag of the fourth form! 

They took our hero from school. **What 
profession shall he follow?" said his mother. 

"My first cousin is the lord-chancellor," 
said his father, " let him go to the bar." 

The lord-chancellor dined there that day: 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was introduced to him; 
his lordship was a little, rough-faced, beetle- 
browed, hard-featured man, who thought beauty 
and idleness the same thing, and a parchment 
skin the legitimate complexion for a lawyer. 

"Send him to the bar!" said he, "no, no, 
that will never do! — Send him into the army; 
he is much too handsome to become a lawyer." 

"And that's true enough, my lord!" said 
the mother; so they bought Mr. Ferdinand 

Fitzroy a cometcy in the regiment of 

dragoons. 

Things are not learned by inspiration. Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy had never ridden at school, 
except when he was hoisted; he was, therefore, 
a very indifferent horseman; they sent him 
to the riding-school, and everybody laughed 
at him. 

" He is a damned ass!" said Comet Horse- 
phiz, who was very ugly; "a horrid puppy!" 
said Lieutenant St. Squintem, who was still 
uglier; " if he does not ride better he will dis- 
gp-ace the regiment!" said Captain Rivalhate, 
who was very good-looking; "if he does not 
ride better we will cut him!" said Colonel 
Everdrill, who was a wonderful martinet ; " I 
say, Mr. Bumpemwell (to the riding-master), 
make that youngster ride less like a miller's 
sack." 

" Pooh, sir, he will never ride better." 

"And why the devil will he not?" 

" Bless you, colonel, he is a great deal too 
handsome for a cavalry officer." 

" True!" said Cornet Horsephiz. 

"Very true!" said Lieutenant St. Squin- 
tem. 

" We must cut him!" said the colonel. 

And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was according^ly 
cut. 
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Onr hefo wu a youtli of muoeptibility — he 

quitted the regiment, And challenged the 

colonel. The colonel was killed! 

*' What a terrible blackgaard is Kr. Ferdi- 
luuid Fitzroy!" said the ooloners relationa. 

•* Very true!" said the world. 

The parents were in despair! They were 
not rich; but our hero was an only son, and 
they sponged hard upon the crabbed old uncle. 

** He is very clever/' said they both, " and 
may do yet." 

So they borrowed some thousands from the 
uncle, and bought his beautifoi nephew a seat 
in parliament 

Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was ambitious, and 
desirous of retrieving his character. He fagged 
nke a dragon — conned pamphlets and reviews 
— got Ricardo by heart — and made notes on 
the English Constitution. 

He rose to speak. 

'' What a handsome fellow ! " whispered one 
member. 

" Ah, a coxcomb!" said another. 

"Never do for a speaker!" said a third, 
▼ery audibly. 

And the gentlemen on the opposite benches 
sneered and heared/ — Impudence is only indi- 
genous in Milesia, and an orator is not made 
bi a day. Discouraged by his reception, Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy grew a little embarnueed. 

"Told you so!" said oneof his neighbours. 

" Fairly broke down!" said another. 

" Too fond of his hair to have anything in 
his head/* said a third, who was considered a 
wit 

"Hear, hear!" cried the gentlemen on the 
opposite benches. 

Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy sat down — he had 
not shone; but, in justice, he had not failed. 
Many a first-rate speaker had began worse; 
and many a country member had been de- 
clared a phoenix of promise upon half his 
merit. 

Not 80 thought the heroes of corn-laws. 

** Your Adonises never make orators!" said 
a crack speaker with a wry nose. 

" Nor men of business either," added the 
chairman of a committee, with a face like a 
kangaroo's. 

" Poor devil!" said the civilest of the set. 
♦* He'sa deuced deal too handsome fora speaker! 
By Jove, he is going to speak again — this will 
never do: we must cough him down !" 

And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly 
coughed down. 

Our hero was now seven or eight and twenty, 
handsomer than ever, and the adoration of all 
the young ladies at Almack*s. 
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We have nothing to leave you," said the 
parents, who had long spent their fortune, and 
now lived on the credit of having once enjoyed 
it " You are the handsomest man in Liondon; 
yon must marry an heiress." 

" I will/' said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. 

Misa Helen Convolvulus was a charming 
young lady, with a hare-lip and six thousand 
a year. To Miss Helen Convolvulus then our 
hero paid his addresses. 

Heavens! what an uproar her relations made 
about the matter. "Easy to see his inten- 
tions," said one: "a handsome fortuue-hunter, 
who wants to make the best of his person ! " 
— "handsome is that handsome docs," saya 
another; "he was turned out of the army,, 
and murdered his colonel ;" — "never marry a 
beauty," said a third ; — " he can admire none 
but himself;" "will have so many mistresses," 
said a fourth ; — " make you perpetually jea- 
lous," said a fifth; — *'spend your fortune,**' 
said a sixth ; — " and break your heart," said 
a seventh. 

Miss Helen Convolvulus was prudent and 
wary. She saw a gretii deal of justice in what 
was said ; and was sufficiently contented with 
liberty and six thousand a year, not to be 
highly impatient for a husband; but our 
heroine had no aversion to a lover, especially 
to so handsome a lover as Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy. Accordingly she neither accepted 
nor discarded him ; but kept him on hope, and 
suffered him to get into debt with his tailor 
and his coach-maker, on the strength of becom- 
ing Mr. Fitzroy Convolvulus. Time went on, 
and excuses and delays were easily found; 
however, our hero was sanguine, and so were 
his parents. A breakfast at Chiswick and a 
putrid fever carried off the latter within one 
week of each other; but not till they had 
blessed Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and rejoiced 
that they had left him so well provi<led for. 

Now, then, our hero depended solely upon 
the crabbed old uncle and Miss Helen Con« 
volvulus ; — the former, though a baronet and 
a satirist, was a banker and a man of business, 
— he looked very distastefully at the llyperian 
curls and white teeth of Mr. Ferdinand Fitz- 
roy. 

" If I make you my heir/* said he — " I ex- 
pect you will continue the bank." 

"Certainly, sir!" said the nephew. 

"Humph!" grunted the uncle, **a pretty 
fellow for a banker ! " 

Debtors grew pressing to lilr. Fcnlinand 
Fitzroy, and Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew 
pressing to Miss Helen Convolvulus. "It is 
a dangeroua thing," said she, timidly, "to 
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PBirry a man so admiied, — ^wUI yoa alwaji ha 
taithfttl?" 

" By Heayen I *' cried tb« lorer — 

" Ueigho ! '* sighed Miae Helen CoaTolTiiliit* 
and Lord Rufua Pumilion entering, the qoq- 
venation was changed. 

Bat the day of the marriage was fixed; and 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy booghit a neir curricle. 
By Apollo, how handsome be looked in it! A 
month before the wedding-day the uncle died. 
Miss Helen Convolvulus was quite tender in 
her condolences,-^" Cheer up, my Ferdinand," 
said she, "for your sake I have discarded Lord 
Kufus Pumilion ! " '* Adorable condescension,*' 
cried our hero; "but Lord Rufus Pumilion 
is only four feet two, and has hair like a 
peony.'* 

" All men are not so handsome as Mn Fer* 
dlnand Fitzroy?*' was the reply. 

Away goes our hero, to be pieseni at> the 
opening of his uncle's wUL 

" I leave," said the testator (who, I have 
before said, was a bit of a satirist), " my share 
of the bank, and the whole of my fortune* 
legacies excepted, to" — (here Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy wiped his beautiful eyes with a cambric 
handkerchief, exquisitely 6focfe) "my natural 
son, John Spriggs, an industrious, painstaking 
youth, who will do credit to the bank. I did 
once Intend to have made my nephew Ferdi- 
nand my heir; but so curling a haid can have 
no talent for accounts. I want my successor 
to be a man of business, not beauty; and Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy is a great deal too hand- 
some for a banker; his good looks will no doubt 
win him any heiress in town. Meanwhile, I 
leave him, to buy a dressing-case, a thousand 
pounds." 

"A thousand devils!" said Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy, banging out of the room. He flew to 
his mistress. She was not at home. " Lies," 
says the Italian proverb, "have short legs;** 
but truths, if they are unpleasant, have terribly 
long ones! The next day Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy received a most obliging note of dis- 
missal. 

"I wish you every happiness," said Miss 
Helen Convolvulus, in conclusion — " but my 
friends are right; you are much too handsome 
for a hu8band!" 

And the week after. Miss Helen Convolvulus 
became Lady Rufus Pumilion. 

" Alas! sir," said the bailiff, as, a day or two 
after the dissolution of parliament, he was 
jogging along with Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, in 
a hackney-coach bound to the King*s Bench, — 
" Alas! sir, what a pity it is to take so hand- 
some a gentleman to prison 1" 



LOVE'S HOROSCOPE. 

rRiohard Grashaw, died si Bon*, 165a Anihor of 
Step* to the Temple: JMigtUe nf the M-utea; SaenU Pmsm 
and TraneltUiom,] 

LoT«, 1»niT« ViiiiMSi jamgmt broClMr, 
Bnt hath nada my heart a mother, 
8h« ootMulta the oonaotooa ephene. 
To oalcalate har yoniig eon'c jreara. 
She eake if lad or eatving poweia 
Oavo omen to his inAuit hoars; 

. She aeka each etar that then stood Iqr 
If poor Lore shall Uv« or dta. 

Ah. mj heni, is that tha wajt 
Are theea the baama that rule ttjr dayf 
Thou know'st a fsoa in whoaa mch look 
Baantif lajs opa Lova's fortune-book; 
On whose Ikir zerolatioas wait 
Tha ofasequioos moti<»ia of Lovers ikia; 
Ah, my heart, har eyes and she 
Have taught thae new astrology. 
How e'er lore's nativa hours ware le^ 
WbataTar stony synod met. 
Tia in tha meroy of her eya, 
Upoor LoTa shall live or die. 

If thooa sharp rays putting on 
Points of death, bid Lora begoxM^ 
(Though the Ilearans in oounsal sata. 
To erown an unoontrollad £ita, 
Tliough their best aspects twin*d upon 
The kindest constellation, 
CSat amorous glances on his birth. 
And whisper'd tha oonfMarata earth 
To para his paths with all tha good 
That warms tha bed of youth and bloody 
LoTa has no plea against har eye^ 
Beauty ftowns and Loto musS dia. 

But if her milder influanoa mora, 
And gild the hopes of humbla Lore; 
(Though Hearan's inauepicions ey 
Lay black on Lore's natlrity; 
Though erary diamond in Jora's crown 
Fix'd his Ibn^aad to a frown :) 
Her eya a strong appeal can gira^ 
Beauty smiles and Lore shall lira: 

01 if Lore shall lire. O ! wharet 
But in her eye, or in her ear. 
In her breast, or in lier breath, 
Bhnll I hide poor Lore from death T 
For in the life anglit else can giro, 
Lore shall die, although he lira: 

Or, if Lore shall dia, O ! wharet 
But in her eye or in har ear. 
In her breath, or in har breast. 
Shall I build his fiinaral nestT 
While Lore shall thus entombed lis^ 
Lot* shall lire allhoQgh ha diiw 
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THB MOUNTAIN TORRENT, 

BT JOHir OHALMSBS, ILTk 

One snnny afternoon in the autumn of 1868, 
while passing a pleasant holiday in Southern 
Tyrol, I found myself upon the bridge which 
spans the Lena a short way below the little 
hill town of Roveredo. In the morning I had 
left Trent, which combines so remarkably the 
arcades, colour, and other characteristics of 
an Italian town, with Alpine situation and 
surroundings; and although it is but a dozen 
or BO miles from Roveredo, a lore for the 
rarer charms which by-ways afford led me, 
after clearing the pass of Galliano, to leave 
the course of the river Adige, and strike into 
the hills on a route which consumed the best 
part of the day. The weather had been sultry, 
and the rocky pathway leading down to the 
stream so steep and troublesome to traverse, 
that a halt upon the bridge afforded an ag^ree- 
able relief to weary limbs. Here, also, burst 
upon the view the full grandeur of the little 
valley. On each side of the rapid Lena, which 
tumbled darkly along its broken channel to 
join the Adige, rose rocky banks, and pine- 
covered heights, stretching away upwards to 
be lost in the distant chain of snow-capped 
mountains, against whose white summits rose 
the sombre towers of the castle of Roveredo, 
which, standing like a sentinel upon the 
bank of the river above the bridge, filled up 
the middle distance with its majestic propor- 
tions. Leaning upon the parapet of the bridge, 
it was impossible not to feel that tranquillity 
of soul which nature never refuses to those who 
love her. The beauty of the spot, the air 
balmy with the odour of the autumn flowers, 
and musical with the song of birds, so numer- 
ous in Southern Tyrol, the buzzing of insects, 
and the murmur of water below, so soothed me 
into forgetfulness, that it was not until he 
stood by my side that I became aware of the 
approach of a gray- haired old peasant. 

After bidding him good day, a salutation 
he courteously returned, I reverted to the 
subject of my meditations, and asked him 
how long he had lived in this peaceful and 
happy valley. 

"I have lived in this valley, sir,*' he re- 
plied, "ever since the French were obliged to 
abandon Roveredo, and that was seventy years 
ago. It is a pleasant place to live in, but not 
always so very peaceful or so very happy. 
More than once in my time baa the din of war 



been thrust upon ns by onr rapacious neigh* 
hours, and yuu may have read about the 
struggle of 1809, when the Tyrolese won the 
admiration of Europe by a contest in defence 
of their liberty as brave as any that history 
has to record." 

** The river too, '* he added, after a short pause, 
and looking earnestly down upon the gurgling 
stream, ** is quiet enough just now, but see it 
swollen with thunder showers or melting snow. 
It makes plenty of noise then, and works sad 
havoc to property and cattle, aye, and many 
a human life has been lost too when the Lena 
is flooded." 

Observing a sad expression steal over the old 
man's face as if from some painful recollection, 
I asked him if he had ever seen any one perish 
in the flood?" 

"Aye, that I have, sir," he said, with a 
sorrowful shake of his head, "and at this very 
spot, too. But it is an old tale, and may not 
interest you." 

" On the contrary," I replied, " I shall be 
only too glad to sit down and listen to your 
story. See, we may rest ourselves on this log. 
Pray be seated." 

We sat down. The old man lifted his felt 
hat back from his brow, as if to clear hia 
brain, rested both his hands upon his staff, 
and began: — 

" When the news reached us about the end 
of October, 1818, that the ruthless bloodhounds 
of France, with the fiend Napoleon at their 
head, had been routed at Leipzic, and driven 
back in confusion towards the Rhine, the 
count called a gathering of his people to cele- 
brate a victory which released them, for the 
time at least, from the fear of another French 
invasion. The tenantry attending readily to 
the call, assembled early in the day within the 
castle of Roveredo; all in good spirits and 
prepared to spend a merry day. One man 
alone was absent. Bertollo sat in his cabin a 
gloomy man. Although a native of Piedmont, 
he had joined the French forces and fought 
with them at the taking of our little town. 
During the occupation of Roveredo he somehow 
won the heart of a peasant's daughter here — 
one of the comeliest maidens in the place; 
married her, and occupied a cottage, which 
you may see standing a short dibtance up the 
stream on the bank opposite the castle. 

" A passionate disposition, readiness to 
quarrel, together with a keen sense of the ill- 
feeling his exploits both in love and in war had 
engendered, kept him apart from his neigh- 
bours ; it suited his disposition better to roam 
about spearing fish and trapping wild beasts 
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ilum to attend to the wants of his home or 
the occupations of a peasant's life. He could 
be generous on occasion, and had the repute 
of doing many a brave service in aid of his 
neighbours, but steadily refused any compli- 
ment or recognition of such senrice. The in- 
stinct which prompted him to help those in 
danger, demanded no praise, and pride would 
not allow it. Even when he rescued the 
count's young brother from the tusks of an 
curaged boar in the wood yonder, he treated 
the count's gratitude with contempt" 

"What an unhappy life his pretty wife 
must have led," I said, as the old man paused 
in his narration. 

*'Not so unhappy, neither," he replied, 
quickly, "for Bertollo loved his wife, and 
watched her with a jealous care; and it was 
love of her and of a little bright-eyed boy, more 
than the chance of fighting against his old 
comrades in arms, that led him to evade the 
small band of mountaineers who left Tyrol to 
join the Austrians against the French invaders. 
Whisperings of cowardice touched hfm to the 
quick ; tidings of the French overthrow added 
to his discomfiture; while the rejoicings at the 
caAtle, in which his part seemed so ignoble, 
filled his soul with wrath; and this is how, on 
the morning of the gathering, he sat in his 
cabin a gloomy man. 

** You see, sir," said the old man, moraliz- 
ing, " how a good intention may cast a gloom 
upon our lives, as the heat of the sun gathers 
the storm-cloud around yon mountain tops. 

" But," he said, proceeding with his story, 
" the father's rudeness did not prevent the boy 
be<x>ming a favourite. The count never met 
him when abroad but he patted little Pedro 
on the head, and spoke kindly to him. This 
morning the little fellow was expected at the 
caKtle to join the children, and looked forward 
to the time with joy. The father sternly for- 
bade his going ; what did his child want at the 
castle? And when Pedro placed his head 
softly on his father's shoulder, and asked to be 
allowed to go just for a little to see the dancing, 
instead of receiving the usual kiss he was rudely 
repultied and sent into the garden, whither he 
proceeded, sobbing bitterly. 

" Then the mother spoke, 

"'You carry this mood too far, Bert,' she 
pleaded ; ' the count means nothing but kind- 
ness to us. You know he owes yon a service 
ou his brother's behalf, and he is too good to 
believe for a moment the foul report that 
you' 

" Bertollo sprang to his feet This allusion 

to a subject that had ptined his heart and 

VouVm. 



tortured his brain for weeks, added to the 
passion already raging within his breast and 
maddened hiuL He seized his wife, and would 
have hurled her to the ground, but a look at her 
fair face sent a pang of shame to his heart, and 
he dropped powerless on his seat, burying his 
face in his hand. With true womanly instinct 
she left him undisturbed, and moved towards 
the door. Here a new trouble awaited her. 
The boy was nowhere to be seen. Not in the 
garden, not on the road leading to the bridge, 
the whole of its extent being visible from the 
cottage. She saw the stream was swollen, and 
rushing hard and fast against the piers of the 
woodeikstructure. A glance up the river showed 
her the mountains hid in gloom ; and the black 
clouds rolling down towards the castle in large 
masses, from which low peals of thunder growled 
and rattled, and the noise of the rushing water 
made it plain to her that a storm had been 
raging on the hills which had already flooded 
the little river, and would soon burst over the 
valley. 

"For you must know, sir," the old man 
paused to explain, "that within one short 
hour on as fair a day as this I have seen a 
storm gather and break on these hills, and the 
Lena from a tiny stream rise suddenly and 
leap its banks, a roaring flood. This, too, had 
Bertollo's wife seen, and the thought of it 
made her start as it flashed upon her brain 
that the boy might have stolen off to the castle 
unawares, and would attempt to cross the ford 
higher up. Imagine her terror on running 
to the hillock above the cottage, to see him 
arrested in his course across the stream, looking 
at the whirling water, and hesitating between 
leaping to the further stone and turning back. 

" The current rising rapidly already washed 
his little feet, and, covering several of the step- 
ping stones, made it almost equally dangerous 
whichever way he moved. The boy had his 
Esther's courage but not his father's skill, for 
Bertollo took to the water like the otters he 
hunted. The mother stood in breathless sus- 
pense: would he go on or would he leap back? 
He chose to go on. He leaped and fell. 
The mother shrieked, for she fancied she could 
hear above the noise of the stream the splash 
of her darling boy in the water. 

" In haste she sought her husband, crying, 
' Pedro t Pedro is in the water!' 

" Bertollo, still struggling with his passion, 
did not offer to stir. But the mother clutched 
him by the arm, and with almost superhuman 
strength dragged him down to the river, just 
in time to see the boy sweep past 

"One glance was enoiigh. Instinctivelj 
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Bertollo cleared the rockj bank at a bound, and 
plnnged into the seething torrent. Imme- 
diately he rose close to the boy, who stretched 
his hands towards him. Catching Pedro with 
one arm, he held him tightly, while with 
the other he buffeted the angry water. Quick 
as thought his course was taken. He saw the 
bridge was but a hundred yards distant ; im- 
mediately below a fall which would hurl to 
destruction the strongest swimmer; the right 
bank was too far away for the time at his 
disposal, and to attempt the left was simply 
to be dashed to pieces upon the steep and 
rugged rocks. In the middle of the stream, 
between him and the bridge, rose the top of a 
solitary rock not yet quite covered, and to 
reach this Bertollo exerted his full strength 
and skill. Straining every sinew and striking 
across the current, which seemed eager to 
sweep him past the object of his hope, he both 
lessened his speed, and fortunately brought 
himself near enough to clutch a comer of the 
rock, to which he clung with all the strength 
of despair, — the boy, silent with terror, grasp- 
ing his father's neck. 

" Shouts of joy burst from the people, who, 
hearing the screams of the boy and his distracted 
mother, had hurried from the castle. Among 
the first to stir, the count had leaped on his 
horse, and galloping to the spot, was rushing 
about, now giving orders to his men it was 
impossible to obey, now encouraging Bertollo 
to hold on till help could come. 

"'A hundred ducats,' he cried, 'to the man 
who brings them safe to land. Hold on, brave 
Bertollo, hold on! Oh! save the boy, lads! 
save the boy ! ' 

*'But Bertollo felt the waves break over him 
higher and higher, like the arms of a greedy 
fiend clutching his prey, and he groaned as he 
found his strength too rapidly failing. Long 
before ropes or planks could be brought from 
the castle, a heavy rush of water swept him 
from his hold, and a terrible cry rent the air 
as man and boy once more drove down the 
stream. Nothing could save them now from 
being engulfed in the torrent below. 

A gleam of hope, however, came to the 
drowning man at that last moment 

" Across the wooden pier of the bridge nearest 
the left bank, where the greatest body of the 
water passed, there had gathered a huge mass 
of such wreck as the swollen stream had carried 
with it — branches of trees, straw, leaves, and 
pieces of timber. Towards this Bertollo strove. 

''The count breathed freer, and the ashy col- 
our left the cheek of the mother, as they saw the 
swimmer, impelled by the current, dash with 



the speed of an arrow right against this barrier. 
Bertollo felt the frail bridge crack and rock 
under the weight of the pent-up water, which 
roae so high as nearly to sweep its planks; and 
it seemed as if he had added the last straw that 
the old structure could bear, for as the onlookers 
reached the bridge, they could see the wooden 
supports give way beneath their load, the rails 
snap, and the planks of the span he clung to 
bend below the water. 

''There was not a moment to lose, neither 
was there any hesitation, for as two foresters 
advanced courageously fh>m the one side, the 
mother, heedless of danger, advanced from the 
other upon the bridge. It cracked and swayed ; 
she cared not. The angry water curled about 
her feet, she knew it not; the boy filled her 
whole thought, and stooping down, she drew 
him to her, and caught him in her arms. 
Seeing her hesitate, Bertollo urged her away. 
She cast an imploring glance to the approach- 
ing foresters and rushed tottering towaixia the 
bank. 

"With Pedro clinging mutely to her side, she 
fell upon her knees, and raising her hands be- 
seechingly to heaven, sunk insensible on the 
g^und. She saw her husband no more, for 
scarcely had her eyes closed, than the bridge 
split asunder, and the bold man, hopelessly en- 
tangled in the wreck, sank in the boiling ohaJun. * ' 

A tear glistened in the old man's eye, and 
his voice quivered with emotion as he conclu- 
ded his story. 

"In the churchyard yonder," he said with 
a sigh, "you may find a stone on which is 
carved these words, Bbaye BEBTOLLa His 
wife rests by his side." 

He moved sadly away. 

" Stay; " said I, holding his arm gently^ 
'*one who knows so well the father's fate may 
tell me something more of the son." 

"You guess truly," he replied, "Ptedro 
passed a long and happy life in the service of 
the folks at the castle, and now only waiting 
the time when he shall sleep beside his kindred, 
he finds a sad pleasure in wandering near the 
place where his father snatched him from the 
jaws of death, at the loss of his own life. I am 
Pedro." 



ABSENCK 

Oh, abtenoe I ikill'd to lend to thoM we lam 
A faiiy cbarm which makes us love them move: 

Erron to loAen and defiMta zemove, 
No leee to thine— and mellowinf light to poor 
On thoee daik ihadee which most dii^leMed beftyra 
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AN ODE. 

[Arthur (KShanghnesqr* bom at Kendngton, Lon- 
don, 1846. His flnt Toloma of poona, entitled an Bpie 
^f W<nMn, obtained for him immediate reoosnition as a 
poet of high aooompUehment and etill higher piomiae. 
The JkiMf^dtr <^ HerodiMS, 7%t Fountain of Ttaan^ and 
Tkt Whuperfrom, the Grave hare teoored extenaiTe popu- 
laritj. Lo)^ of Frariee and other poema appeared 187S. 
fhe following ia from the volnme entitled Mnnc and 
Moonlight (1874)l He died In 1881.] 

We are the muaio makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams ; 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers. 

And sitting by desolate streams; — 
World losers and world forsakers 

On whom the pale moon gleams : 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world for ever, it seems. 



With wonderful deathkas 

We build np the world's great cities. 

And out of a fabulous stoiy 

We fashion an empire's glory; 
One man with a dream, at pleasure. 

Shall go forth and conquer a crown ; 
And three, with a new song's measure. 

Can trample a kingdom down« 

We in the ages lying 

In the buried past of the earth. 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 

And Babel itself in our mirth; 
And o'erthrew them with propheqring 

To the old of the new world's worth; 
For each age is a dream that is dying. 

Or one that is coming to birth. 

A breath of our inspiration 
Is the life of each generation ; 

A wondrous thing of our dreaming. 

Unearthly, impossible seeming — 
The soldier, the king, and the peasant 

Are working together in one, 
Till our dream shall become their present. 

And their work in the world be done. 

They had no vision amasing 

Of the goodly house they are raising. 

They had no divine foreshowing 

Of the land to which they are going; 
But on one man's soul it hath broken, 

A light that doth not depart. 
And hiB look, or a word he hath spoken, 

Wrought flame in another man*s heart. 

And, therefore, to-day is thrilling 
With a past day's late fulfilling ; 
And the multitudes are enlisted 
In the faith thai their fathers resifted; 



And, scorning the dream of to-morrow, 
Are bringing to pass as they may 

In the world, for its joy or its sorrow. 
The dream that was scorned yesterday. 

But we, with our dreaming and singing. 

Ceaseless and sorrowless we ! 
The gloiy about us clinging 

Of the glorious futures we see. 
Our souls with high music ringing— 

O men, it must ever be — 
That we dwell in our dreaming and singing 

A little apart from ye. 

For we are afar with the dawning, 

And the suns that are not yet high; 
And out of the infinite morning. 

Intrepid, you hear us cry, — 
How, spite of your human scorning. 

Once more Ood's future draws nigh, 
And already goes forth the warning 

That ye of the past must die. 

Great hail ! we cry to the comers 

From the daaszling, unknown shore, 
Bring us hither your sun and your summers, 

And renew our world as of yore; 
You shall teach us your song's new numbers. 

And things that we dreamed not before ; 
Yea, in spite of a dreamer who slumbers 

And a singer who sings no more. 



WHY STIRS MY HEART? 

[Jeremiah Holme WiiTen, bom near Wobom, 
1798; died 2d May, 1856. He waa the author of a 
▼olome of rene entitied Aemian Houn: tranalated 
TmmcfB Jenuaiem Delivertd, and the poema of Oaroilaaeo 
de ht Vega. He wrote the Biatorieal MemoriaU ^ the 
Bouee of RuMedL He began life aa a aohoolmaater, and 
in 1819 waa appointed private aecretaiy to the Duke of 
Bedford. 

Why stin my heart? waa it thy voice, my love. 
That atole into my ear like mnaic dying 

In the dim vale, or waa it bat the dove 
Anawering the nightingale, or zephyra aig^iing 

Throng the aweet woodbinea? whataoe'er the noise^ 
It diacompoaed my joya. 

I draam'd that we were Bailing to a ahore 
Happier by far than thia ; that living breath 

Inspired oar bark, which, without aail or oar, 
IHnged the blue wave: paaaed were the gates of death. 

And I, reclining in thy bleai^d embrace, 

Lo(dEed opwarda on thy fboe. 

I aaked why when on earth thou hadat ao oft 
Checked my fond paaaion with an air anatere 

Reaembling wrath; and with a voice more soft 
Than lute or sephyr thou mad*at answer—'* Fear; 

Lest my changed eyes ahoald apeak of paaaion too!** 
OhI teU me, draam'd I traet 
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STRUGGLE FOR LIFE 

MOST BBVBRB BETWIEN INDIVIDUALS AND 
TABUETIIS OF THE BAMS BPlCnS. 

[CSimrlw Darwin, !!▲., F.R8., bom at Shrew*- 
traiy, 1 *2th Febnuuy, 1809. Natnzmlist and philotophar. 
Hia worka are : Journal of ileMorcAef Mo fAc HatwroL 
Hiator^ of (he ooontriea riaited (by B.U.H.BeagU)draxing 
aTOjageromid the worid ; FerUUmHon ofOrtMlMtknmQk 
Inteet Aginejf: VarioAiona of if fiiiiuU* and PUuUi wider 
Jhmdttieation; Tfu Duead of Man: The Origin ofSpteita 
bj Meana of Natoral Seleotkm (from which we quote) ; 
Ao^ Ac. The worka are pobliehed by Murray. lie 
died in 1882.] 

As the species of the same genos usually 
have, though by no means invariably, much 
similarity in habits and constitution, and 
always in structure, the struggle will gener- 
ally be more severe between them, if they come 
into competition with each other, than between 
the species of distinct genera. We see this in 
the recent extension over parts of the United 
States of one species of swallow having cauaed 
the decrease of another speciee. The recent 
increase of the missel-thrush in parts of Scot- 
land has caused the decrease of the song- thrush. 
How frequently we hear of one species of rat 
taking the place of another species under the 
most different climates ! In Russia the small 
Asiatic cockroach has everywhere driven before 
it its great congener. In Australia the im- 
portant hive-bee is rapidly exterminating the 
small, stingless native bee. One species of 
eharlock has been known to supplant another 
qpecies ; and so in other cases. We can dimly 
see why the competition should be most severe 
between allied forms, which fill nearly the 
same place in the economy of nature ; but pro- 
bably in no one case could we precisely say why 
one species has been victorious over another in 
the great battle of life. 

A corollary of the highest importance may 
be deduced fix>m the foregoing remarks, namely, 
that the structure of every organic being is re- 
lated, in the most essential yet often hidden 
manner, to that of all the other organic beings 
with which it comes into competition for food 
or residence, or from which it has to escape, 
or on which it preys. This is obvious in the 
structure of the teeth and talons of the tiger; 
and in that of the legs and claws of the parasite 
which clings to the hair on the tiger's body. 
But in the beautifully plumed seed of the dan- 
delion, and in the flattened and fringed legs of 
the water- beetle, the relation seems at first 
confined to the elements of air and water. 



Tet the advantage of plumed seeds no doubt 
stands in the closest relation to the land being 
already thickly clothed with other plants ; so 
that the seeds may be widely distributed and (all 
on unoccupied ground. In the water-beetle, 
the structure of its legs, so well adapted for 
diving, allows it to compete with other aquatic 
insects, to hunt for its own pr^, and to escape 
serving as prey to other animals. 

The store of nutriment laid up within the 
seeds of many plants seems at first sight to 
have no sort of relation to other plants. But 
from the strong growth of young plants pro- 
duced from such seeds as peas and beans, when 
sown in the midst of long grass, it may be 
suspected that the chief use of the nutriment 
in the seed is to favour the growth of the seed- 
lings, whilst struggling with other plants 
growing vigorously all around. 

Look at a plant in the midst of its range, 
why does it not double or quadruple its num- 
bers ? We know that it can perfectly well with- 
stand a little more heat or cold, dampness or 
dryness, for elsewhere it ranges into slightly 
hotter or colder, damper or drier districts. In 
this case we can clearly see that if we wish in 
imagination to give the plant the power of in- 
creasing in number, we should have to give it 
some advantage over its competitors, or over the 
animals which prey on it On the confines of 
its geogn^hical range, a change of constitution 
with respect to climate would clearly be an 
advantage to our plant; but we have reason 
to believe that only a few plants or animals 
range so far, that they are destroyed exclusively 
by the rigour of the climate. Not until we 
reach the extreme confines of life, in the Arctic 
regions or on the borders of an utter desert, 
will competition cease. The land may be ex- 
tremely cold or dry, yet there will be compe- 
tition between some few species, or between 
the individuals of the same species, for the 
warmest or dampest spots. 

Hence we can see that when a plant or 
animal is placed in a new country amongst 
new competitors, the conditions of its life will 
generally be changed in an essential manner, 
although the climate may be exactly the same 
as in its former home. If its average numbers 
are to increase in its new home, we should have 
to modify it in a different way to what we 
should have had to do in its native country; for 
we should have to g^ve it some advantage over 
a different set of competitors or enemies. 

It is good thus to try in imagination to give 
to any one species an advantage over another. 
Probably in no single instance should we know 
what to do. This ought to convince us of our 
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ignorance on the mutual relations of all organic dwellings of France and Italy, and even to 
beings; a conviction as necessary as it is diffi- that celebrated hennitaee where you were 
enlt to acquire. All that we can do, is to last year. However weU appointed a conn- 
keep steadily in mind that each organic being try house may be, it always wants innnmer* 
is striving to increase in a geometrical ratio ; able conveniences only to oe found in towns, 
that each at some period of its life, during some and the very solitude which one expects is 
season of the year, during each generation or never to be found there in its real perfection, 
at intervals, has to struggle for life and to I will erant that you have a river which can 
suffer great destruction. When we reflect on make me greatest talker dreamy, a valley so 
this struggle, we may console ourselves with lonely that it can inspire you with trans- 
the full belief, that the war of nature is not ports of deliffht ; but it can hardly happen 
incessant, that no fear is felt, that death is that you will not also have a number of 
generally prompt, and that the vigorous, the insignificant neighbours who come some- 
healthy, and the happy survive and multiply, times to intrude upon you, and whose visits 

are even more disagreeable than those you 
receive in Paris. Whereas in this great 

town where I now am, there being not a 

A DESCRIPTION OP AMSTERDAM soul but myself who is not in business, every 

IN 1631 one is soenerossed with his profits that I could 

live in it all my life without ever being seen 

[Bmi DncAKTM, the iUnstrioiu French phiUwopher by anyone. I go to walk every day amid 

and mathematieiMi, wm horn at La Haye, in Touraine, the Babel of a great thoroughfare with as 

Mareh 31, ISQS. He gradnated from the ooUege of La much liberty and repose as you coold find 

timm in 1612. Xzperieneing a diegnet for echoiaati- in yoor ganlen-alley ; and I consider the 

dam, he entered the army in order to ohliterate his men whom I see juSt as I should the trees 

educational pr^Judloee. He left the annj in 1621, and which you meet in your forest or the ani« 

after some yean of travel, aeCtled in Holland In 1629 and mals which pasture there ; the very SOUnd 

detoted himeelf to the rtndy of math em atica, astronomy of their bustle does not interrupt my reveries 

and metaphyaioa. Hia Dfaeoar* tm lAe Method of more than the murmuring of a Stream. If 1 

Beammtmg WM omd of luvmiigntimg Seimii^ JVuik, reflect Upon their acUons, I receive from it 

anieared in 1637. and announced important diecorerlea q^^ g^me pleasure which you have in watch- 

toAigehraandO««etfy. HI. JWifc^^ Ptima j ^^ peasants who till your fields, for 

f^^Kr^^ « •i!i!!!!i'r''"JS^'" I^^atall their travail "helps to i^om 

to phik-ophlca^ inquiry^ He haaed ^ poaltlTe know- ^^ ^^^ ^^ dwelling, and makes me to 
ledce on the relation between oonaclonaneaa and exia- f .i. ^i t? ^i. i. i 

Ze. which he exprmaed in the furmuU: "I think, ^^"^^ nothing there, if there be pleasure 

therefore I exirt." He died In 164», at Stockholm.] ^" Bceing the fruit growing m your Orchards, 

and its abundance before your eyes, think 

LETTER FROM DESCARTES TO BALZAC. jou there is not Rs much in seeing the ves- 
sels amve which bnnff us in abundance all 

A nui mrdt m , Uan 16, 163L the produce from the Indies and all that is 

I rubbed myhand across my eyes to make rare in Europe? What other place could 

sure that I was awake, when I read in your you choose in all the world wnere all the 

letter that you thought of coming here, and comforts of life and all the curiosities which 

even still I dare not enjoy ^is news as if it can be desired are so easy to find as here ? 

were anything more than a dream. At the What other country where yon can enjoy 

same time, I do not find it very strange that such perfect liberty, where you can sleep 

a just and generous mind like yours cannot with more security, where there are always 

snit itself to the servile restrictions imposed armies on foot for the purpose of protecting 

on people at the Court ; and since ^ou us, where poisoning, treacneries, calumnies 

assure me downright that God has inspired are less known, and where there has sur- 

you to ^uit secular life, I should hola it a vived more of the innocence of our ances- 

sin against the Holy Ghost to dissuade you tors ? I do not know how you can be so fond 

frt)m this holy resolution, — nay, you may of the air of Italy, with which you so oflen 

pardon my zeal if I advise you to choose inhale oestilence, and where at all times the 

Amsterdam for your retreat, and to prefer heat ot the day is insupportable, the cool of 

it, I do not merely say to all the convents of the night unwholesome, and where the dark- 

Oapucins and Cistercians, to which crowds ness of the night covers theft and murders, 

of good people retire, but also to the fairest But if you fear the winters of the north, tell 
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me what shades, what fan, what fountains 
can so well protect you at Borne from the 
discomforts of heat, as a stove and a Kood fire 
can here keep you from feeling cold 7 



I 



GENIUS LOCI. 

Tm, thto ii the place where my boyhtxid 

8«w Its butterfly eeMon depart : 
The butterfly flattered in sanehlne, 

The ehrynlia Uee In my heart I 

Still green are the hills in the distance, 
And breathing of mnuner the farm*, 

Bot the yean take the Preeent foreTer 
To the Pait with their shadowy anus. 

1 wander in pathways ftmillar : 

Old flkoes forget, or are blind ; 
The fbotiteps of straagere haTe trodden 

The foo^nts I deem'd I would flod. 

Cone back to me beantifol Tlsions t 

Steal oyer me loTelier sky ! 
With the flower-Uke sonl of my boyhood, 

Blossom, sweet days fone by I 

My boyhood, come back ! In the sunshine 

A hoop is the world of his care : 
Ue gases at me for a moment. 

And passes away in the air I 

(Ume back ! From the school that Is ended 

Boy-fiM;es rush Joyous and bright: 
One, only, among them remembers 

And Tanisbes into the light I 

Crane back I With a kite in his heaTen 
nis heart** happy wings are aglaam : 

H*' hearkens my call for a moment, 
And flashes away with my dream I 

John Jambs Piatt, b. IR25. 



A LETTER. 

^liatisaletterT Let alfection tell,— 
A tongue that q>eaks for those who absent dwell : 
A silent language uttered to the eye. 
Which enrious distance would in vain deny ; 
A link that binds where circumstances part ; 
A chain of feeling stretched from heart to heart, 
Formed to conyey like an electric chain 
That mystio flash, the lightning of the brain, 
And q>read at once through each remotest link 
The throb of pasiion, 6f a drop of Uk, 

ANOMTVOrS. 



BARTHOLOMEW FAIB. 

[John Timha, F.8.A., bom in London, 17th Aufosl^ 
1801 ; died thers 4th March, 1876. Antiqnaiiaa and 
miseallaneoas writer. He was sometime editw of the 
jnrrsr, and subsequently of the IlUiMrated London Newt. 
In his numerous books be ananged in the pleasanteei 
form the most interasUng fhots, inddents, and aneedotea 
ot history, antiquitiss, and literature. Amongst hia 
most important woiks ars : Tkt CuriotUia of Ltmdom 
(fkom which we quote); TkATtarB^ok^f FaeUinSeknct 
and Art: Popular Brron Bxplaimd: Cvriotitiuttf HU- 
Uny: CuriotUim of SewMt: TAiN^t noC Omsraffy Known: 
Storito ^f Imoentort; AmcdaU Stographp: School Dayo 
of Bmintnt Mm: Club Life m Lmdan: Strange Stofieo 
^ iktAnkmoX Worid: JRmnanee of London: Ifooko omd 
Cbniers q^ BngliOi Ufe; Anecdote Umt ^ tM» laUr WiU 

This ancient Fair preeento, through its aereii 
centuries' existence, many phases of our social 
history with such graphic force, that "he may 
run that readeth it." The Fair originated in 
; two Fairs, or Markets, one begun by a grant 
, of land from Henry L to his jester, Bayer, or 
Rahere, who founded a Priory to St. Bar- 
tholomew, in West Smithfield, prerious to 
which, however, a market called "the King's 
Market," had been held near Smithfield. Out 
of the two elements, the concourse of pilgrims 
to the Miraculous Shrine of St. Bartholomew, 
and the concourse of traders to the King's 
Market, Bartholomew Fair grew up. Bayer's 
miracles were most ingenious, for he cured a 
woman who could not keep her tongue in her 
mouth: if the wind went down, as sailors far 
' at sea were praying to the denuded saint, they 
called it a miracle, and presented, in proces- 
sion, a silver ship at the Smithfield shrine. 
The forged miracles gave way to the imitative 
jugglers and mystery players; and these three 
elements — the religious, the dramatic, and 
the commercial — flowed on till the Refor- 
mation. 

The Priory Fair, which was proclaimed on 
the Eve of St Bartholomew, and continued 
I during the next day, and the next morrow, 
! was granted for the clothiers of England and 
the drapers of London, who had their booths 
and standings within the Priory cburchyani 
(the site now Cloth Fair), the gates of which 
were locked every night, and watched, for the 
safety of the goods and wares. Within iU 
I limits was held a court of justice, named Pie 
j Poudre, from pieda poudreux — dusty feet — by 
I which, persons infringing upon the laws of 
I the Fair, its disputes, debts, and legal ebliga- 
tions, &c., were tried the same day, and the 
, punishment of the stocks, or whipping-post. 
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evmmarily inflicted; and thLi court wis held, 
to the last, at the Hand and Shears, Cloth 
Pair, by the Steward of the Lord of the 
Manor. 

"Thus w« hATe in the moit MMsknt timet <rf the Fair, 
a church ftill of wonhif^pen, among whom were the 
«ick and maimed, praying for health about ite altar ; a 
grayeyard ftiU of tntderi, and a plaoe of je»ting and 
edification; where women and men oarooied in the 
midet of the throng ; where the minstrel and the story* 
teller and the tumbler gathered knots about them; 
where the iheriiT oaused new laws to be pubUsbed by 
loud papoftlamation in the gathering plaoes of tho people ; 
when the young men bowled at nine-pins* while the 
clerks and frian peeped at the young maids; where 
mounted knights and ladies curvetted and ambled, 
pedlars hmdly magnified their wares, the eoholais met 
for public wrangle^ oxen lowed, horses neighed, and 
sheep bleated among their buyers ; where great shouts 
<if laughter answered to the 'Ho I ho I' of the deril on 
the stagey abore which llsgs were ilying, and below 
which a band of pipers and guitar bearers added music 
tothedin. That stage also, if eyer there was presented 
on it the story of the Creation, was the first Wild Beast 
Show in the Fair; far one of the dramatic eflhets con- 
nected with this play, as we read in an ancient stage 
dirsotion, was to repreeent the cnation of beasts by 
unloosing and sending among the excited crowd as 
great a variety ci strange animals as could be brought 
together, and to crsate the birds by sending up a flight 
of pigeons. Under foot wss mud and filth, but the 
wall that pent the oi^ in shone sunlit anKmg the trees, 
a tnah Imam came orer the surrounding fields and 
brooks, whispering among the elms that oTorhung the 
moor glittering with pools, or from the Fail's neighbour, 
the gallows. Shaven heads looked down on the scene 
froia the adyaoent windows of the buildings bordering 
the Priory indosure, and the poor people whom the 
friars cherished in their hospital, made holiday among 
the rest. The curfaw bell of St. Martin'e le^rand, the 
religious house to which William the Gonqueror had 
givoi with its charter the adUaceot moorland, and 
within whose waUs there was a sanctuaiy for loose 
people, stilled the hum of the crowd at ni|^tfldl, and 
the Fair lay dark under the starli^t.^—Jfnnoin i^f 
Bartholomew Fair. By Henry Mcrl^. 1868. 

After the Reformation, Bartholomew Fair 
floorished with unabated Tigoar, the clergy 
having no longer any interest in veiling its 
debaucheries. The Priory, together with the 
rights formerly exercised by the monks, had 
l>een granted to the founder of the Rich family, 
who was Solicitor-General to Henry VIII., 
and afterwards Lord Chancellor; they were 
enjoyed by his descendants till the year 1830, 
when they were purchased from Lord Kensing- 
ton by the Corporation of London. The Fair 
greatly declined, as a cloth fair, from the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth; and the mysteries and 
moralities being succeeded by productions 
more nearly resembling the regular drama, 
the Corporation granted licences to mounte- 
banks, conjurors, &&, and allowed the Fkirto 



be extended to fourteen days, the Sword-bearor 
and other City officers being paid out of the 
emoluments. Hentzner, in 1578, dencribes a 
tent pitched for the proclamation of the Fair, 
and wrestling after the ceremony, with the 
crowd hunting wild rabbits, for the sport of 
the Mayor and Aldermen. Here was also 
formerly a burlesque proclamation on the night 
before, by the drapers of Cloth Fair snapping 
their shears and loudly shouting all through 
Smithfield. 

Ben Jonson, in his play of Bartholamew 
Fair, tell us of its motions, or puppet-shows, 
of Jerusalem, Nineveh, and Norwich; and the 
"Gunpowder Plot, presented to an eighteen or 
twenty pence audience nine times in an after- 
noon." The showman paid three nhillings for 
his ground; and a penny was charged for 
every burden of goods and little bundle brought 
in or carried out. A rare tract, of the year 
1641, describes the "variety of Fancies, the 
Faire of Wares, and the sevend enormityes and 
misdemeanours" of the Fair of that period. 
At these the sober-minded Evelyn was shock- 
ed. Pepys (Aug. 80, 1M7) found at the Fair 
"my Lady Castlemaine at a puppet-show,'* 
her coach waiting, "and the street full of 
people expecting her." The sights and shows 
included wild beasts, dwarfs, and other 
monstrosities ; operas, and tight-rope dancing, 
and sarabands ; dogs dancing the Morrice, and 
the hare beating the tabor; a tiger pulling the 
feathers from live fowls; the humours of 
Punchinello, and drolls of every degree. An 
ox roasted whole, and piping-hot roast pig, 
sold in savoury lots, were among the Fair 
luxuries: the latter, called Bartholomew Pigs, 
were railed at by the Puritans, and eating 
them was "a species of idolatry." The pig- 
market was at Pye Comer, and pig was not out 
of fashion in Queen Anne's time. 

Among the celebrities of the Fair was Tom 
Dogget, the old comic actor, who "wore a 
farce in his face," and was famous for dancing 
the Cheshire Round. One Ben Jonson, the 
(uUar, was celebrated as the grave-digger in 
Hamlet, in which he introduced a song pre- 
served in Durfey's PUU. Tom Walker, the 
original Macheath, was another Bartholomew 
hero. William Bullock, from York, is alluded 
to by Steele, in The Father, and is censured 
for "gagging:" in 1739 he had the laigest 
booth in the Fair. Theophilus Cibber was of 
the Fair, but there is no evidence that Colley 
Cibber ever appeared there. Cadman, the 
famous flyer on the rope, immortalised by 
Hogarth, was a constant exhibitor at Bar- 
tholomew as well as Southwark Fair. William 
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Phillips wiu n famous Merry Andrew, and 
some time fiddler to a pappet-ahow, in which 
he held many a dialogue with Punch. Edward 
Phillips wrote BrUom Strike H&me for the 
Fair; and Kitty CUye played at the booth of 
Fawkes, Winchbeck, &&, in that very farce. 
Harlequin Phillips was in Mr& Lee*8 company, 
and afterwards became the celebrated Harle- 
quin at Drury-lane, under Fleetwood. Pen- 
kethman and Dogget, though of very unequal 
reputation, are noticed in the Spectator. The 
first in that humorous account of the Projec- 
tor, in the 81st number, where it is proposed 
that "Penkethman should personate King 
Poms upon an elephant, and be encountered 
by Powell, representing Alexander the Great, 
upon a dromedary, which, nevertheless, Mr. 
Powell is desired to call by the name of 
Bucephalus." Dogget is commended (No. 
502) as an admirable and genuine actor. 

The public theatres wero invariably closed 
at Bartholomew Fair time; drolls, like Estcourt 
and Penkethman, finding Bartholomew Fair 
a more profitable arena for their talents than 
the boards of Dorset-garden or old Drury-lane. 
Here Elkanah Settle, the rival for years of 
Diyden, was reduced at last to string speeches 
and contrive machinery; and here, in the droll 
of St. George for England, he made his last 
appearance, hissing in a green leather dragon 
of his own invention. 

Here we may mention another class of 
sights, — "a large and beautiful young camel 
from Grand Cairo, in Egypt," says the adver- 
tisement: "this creature is twenty- three years 
old; his head and neck are like that of a deer,'* 
and he "was to be seen or sold at the first 
house on the pavement from the end of Hosier- 
lane, during Bartholomew Fair." And we 
read that later. Sir Hans Sloane employed a 
draughtsman to sketch the wonderful foreign 
animals in the Fair. . . . 

Henry Fielding had his booth here, Dr. 
Rimbault tells us, after his admission into the 
Middle Temple. That Fielding should have 
turned "strolling actor," and have the audacity 
to appear at Bartholomew at the very moment 
when the whole town was ringing with Pope's 
savage ridicule of the "Smithfield Muses," 
would of course be an unpardonable offence. 
Fielding's last appearance at Bartholomew 
Fair was in 1736, as usual, in the George Inn 
Yard, at "Fielding and Hippisley's Booth." 
Don Carlos and the Cheats qfScapm, adapted 
from Moli^re, were the two plays; and Mrs. 
Pritchard played the part of Loveit, in which 
she had made her first hit at Bartholomew. 
Other celebrities, who kept up the character of 



the Fair for another quarter of a century, were- 
Yates, Lee, Woodward, and Shuter, the two 
last well known for their connection with 
Goldsmith's comedies. Shuter played Croaker 
in the Oood-natmred Man, and Hardeattle in 
She Stoops to Coitquer, Woodward played 
Lofl^f in the former piece. With Shuter, 
"the history of the English stage" (says Mr. 
Morley) "parted entirely from the story of the 
Fair. " Garrick's name is connected only wit U 
the Fair by stories which regard him as a 
visitor: although Edmund Kean is stated \<y 
have played here when a boy. 

Among the notorieties of the Fair was Lady 
Holland's Mob (Lord Rich having been ancestor 
of the Earl of Warwick and Holland),— 
hundreds of loose fellows, principally journey- 
man tailors, who used to assemble at the Hand 
and Shears, in Cloth Fair. They were ac- 
customed to sally forth knocking at the doors 
and ringing the bells of the peaceable inhabit- 
ants, and assaultingand ill-treating passengers. 
These ruffians frequently united in such 
strength as to defy the ciWl power. As late 
as 1822, a number of them exceeding 6000 
rioted in Skinner-street, and were for hours too 
powerful for the police. 

The Fair was annually proclaimed by the 
Lord Mayor, on the 2d of September, his 
lordship proceeding thither in his gilt coach, 
"with City Officers and trumpets;" and the 
proclamation for the purpose read before the 
entrance to Cloth Fair. It was the custom for 
the Lord Mayor, on this occasion, to call upon 
the keeper of Newgate, and partake, on his 
way to Smithfield, of " a cool tankard of wine, 
nutmeg, and sugar." This custom, which 
ceased in the second mayoralty of Sir Matthew 
Wood in 1818, was the cause of the death of 
Sir John Shorter, Lord Mayor in 1688. In 
holding the tankard, he let the lid slip do^vn 
with 80 much force, that his horse started, and 
he was thrown to the ground with great violence. 
He died the next day. 

The Fair dwindled year by year: the writer 
remembers it at midnight, before gas had be- 
come common: viewed from Richardson's, tlie 
shows, booths, and stalls, with their flaring 
oil-lamps and torches, shed a strange glare 
over the vast sea of heads which filled the area 
of Smithfield and the adjacent streets. M 
lately as 1830, upwards of 200 booths for tovA 
and gingerbread crowded the pavement around 
the Fair, and overflowed into the adjacent 
streets. Richardson, Saunders, and Womb- 
well were lute in the ascendant as showmen. 
Among the lateitt "larks" was that of young 
men of caste disguising themselves in workin^^ 
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elothesy to eigoy the loose delights of "Btrt- 
lemy" Fair, in September. 

For 300 years the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
had in vain attempted to suppress the Fair; 
when, in 1840, upon the recommendation of 
the City Solicitor, Mr. Charles Pearson, having 
purchased Lord Kensington's interest, they re- 
fused to let the ground for the shows and 
booths but upon exorbitant prices, and limited 
the Fair to one day; and the State proclama- 
tion of the Lord Mayor was given up. In 
1849, the Fair was reduced to one or two sttlis 
for gingerbread, gambling-tables for nirts, a 
few fruit-barrows and toy-stalls, and one 
puppet-show. In 1852, the number was still 
less. 



THB FLOWERS OF MAY.* 

(BLKUMIOU MAB.) 

(Ton Tsjlor, bom at BnnderUnd, 1817. Educated 
at GlaifOfr Univenity and Cambridge ; for two years 
profeiM>r of EngUih literature at the Univenity 
College^ London ; called to the bar in 1845 ; in 1860 ap- 
pointed —iilent ieoietaiy to the board <rf health, and 
afterward! lecretaiy to the local foremment act 
offioe. He ie moot widely known as a dramatist, haring 
written orer a hundred playe, of which the moet notable 
axe : Thi FooCt Rtvenift : StiU Waten Rym, lk€p: VieUmt: 
Omr Awuriean CMtna; An Utuqual MatA: *Twi3Bt Am 
and Ciwn; Joan tf Art: Claneartp: Ac. Ac He has 
alio written and edited the biographiee of UnOmitn 
RtAtrt Harden, historical painter; C. R. LealU, R,A.: 
Uft and Tvmn ^ Sir Jotkwi RepnoldM, Iw. ; and he has 
given a ipixited English renion of the moet popular 
.fiaUaiisaiuiAm^o/^rittimy, with some of the original < 
melodise hannooiaed by Mrs. Tom Tsylor, who ae Mies 
Laoim Baikor won much IkTour by her musioal oompoei- 
tlons. From the latter book the following is taken. He 
latterly edited Punch. Died 12th July, 1880.] 



On the s ea s h ore who Jeff had seen 
With rosy cheeks and qres of sheen ; 

Who for the pardon had seen her start, 
Had felt the happier in his heart : 



* " ki the districts of Comouaille and about Vannes 
tliey hare a pretty ftmeral Ihshion, of corering with 
floweiB the biers of young girls who die in the month ol 
Maj. Such deaths are regarded as ominous of happi- 
ness hereafter, and sick girls pray to be spared till the 
flowers of May come back, if death seem to be darken- 
ing OT«r them before the month ; or to be taken before 
the flowen of May are withered, if life and flowers are 
waning together. The following song <m this touching 
theme is much sung in Oomouaille, and is ascribed to ' 
two peasant sisters. The delicacy, tenderness, and ; 
piety of this pathetic idyll are chaiacterleUc of the ' 
Breton; and theee qualities are found among the 
peasantry of Brittany— rude and stem almost to ^oom 
a« they are— more than among any other cHam of tlie 
country.*'— TtfiH Tajfiurr, 



But he that had seen her on her bed. 
Had tears <rf pity for her shed, 

Tb see the sweet sick maiden laid. 
Pale as a lUy in summer-shade. 

To her companions she said. 
That sal beside her on her bed : 

''My friends, ifloringfHendsyebe^ 
In Ood's name, do not weep for me. 

"Tou know all liring death must dree; 
God's own self died— died en the tree.** 

n. 

As I went fat water to the qning 
I heard the nightingale sweetly sing: 

**The month of May is passing e'en now. 
And with it the blossom on the bough. 

"The lu^ipiesl lot from life they bring. 
The young whom death takes in the qidng. 

'*ET*n as the rose drops ftom the epny, 
8o youth ftom life doth foil away. 

**Thoee who die ere this week is flown. 
All with flceeh flowen shall be itrown ; 

" And fkom those flowen shall soar heaTsn-hi^ 
As from the rose-oup the batterfly." 

HL 

•*Jeak! JeOk! did yon not hear 
The nightingale's song eo sweet and dear? 

" *The month of May is paaring e'en now. 
And with it the blossom on the bough.' ** 

When this she heard, the gentle maid, 
Croeswiae her two pale hands she laid : 

**IwmsayanilwJfarW, 
Our Ledye sweet, in honour of thee : 

"That it may please our God, thy Son, 
To look with pity me upon ; 

**That grace to paas quidi me be giren. 
And wait for thoee I lore in HeaTon." 

The Avt Marie wae hardly said, 
When gently sank her gentle head : 

The pale head sank, no mora to rise; 
The eyelids doeed upon the qrea. 

Just then beyond the courtyard pale 
Was heard to sing the nightingale: 

"The happleat lot ftom lifo they bring. 
The young whom death takea in the spring. 

"Happy the young whoee bien an strown 
"Vnth spring-flowen, foir and freshly blown." 
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THE COUNTRY BOOR. 

[ Jolm Eftrle, Biahop of Woroeitar and SaliBbary, bom 
in York about 1601; died 17th Norember, 1M5. He 
obtained hia preferment! from Charlea II. after the 
Restoration. He was the author of Mierocotmography, 
or a Piece qf the World Ditcovered, in Bteajft and Char- 
actert, 1628.] 

A plain country fellow is one that manures 
the ground well, but lets himself lie fallow and 
untilled. He has reason enough to do his 
business, and not enough to be idle or melan- 
choly. He seems to have the punishment of 
Nebuchadnezzar, for his conversation is among 
beasts, and his talons none of the shortest, 
only be eats not grass, because he loves not 
salads. His hand guides the plough, and the 
plough his thoughts, and his ditch and land- 
mark is the very mound of his meditations. 
He expostulates with his oxen very under- 
standingly, and speaks gee and ree better than 
English. His religion is a part of his copyhold, 
which he takes from his landlord, and refers it 
wholly to his discretion; yet if he give him 
leave, he is a good Christian to his power, that 
is, comes to church in his best clothes, and 
sits there with his neighbours, where he is 
capable of only two prayers, for rain and fair 
weather. His compliment with his neighbour 
is a good thump on the back, and his saluta- 
tion commonly some blunt curse. He is a 
niggard all the week, except only market-day; 
when, if his com sell well, he thinks he may 
be drunk with a good conscience. For death 
he is never troubled, and if he get in but his 
harvest before bad weather, let it come when 
it will he cares not 



WISHES OF YOUTH. 

Gaily and greenly let my seasons mn; 

And should the war-winds of the world uproot 

The sanctities of life, and its sweet flruit 

Oast forth as fuel for the fiery sun; 

Tlie dews be turned to ioe — fisur days b^iin 

In peace wear out in pain, aud sounds that suit 

Despair and discord keep hope's harp-striug mute; 

Still let me lire as lore and life were one: 

Htill let me turn on earth a childlike gaze, 

Aud trust the whispered charities that bring 

Tidiugs of human truth; with inward praise 

Watch the weak motion of each common thing, 

Ami find it glorious — still let me raise 

On wintry wrecks an altar to the npring. 

S. Lajcam Blahchabd. 



A CORSICAN CHIEF* 

[James Boswell, bora in Edinboigb, 29ih OeMMr, 
1740; died in London, 19th M«y, 1795. The Uogmpher 
of Dr. Johnson. Besides the work whidi has rendered 
his name fiunous, he wrote sereral legal, political, and 
sodal essays, and An AoeoutU of Cornea^ the JoiuimI 
of a Tour in that Island, 1768. This work is now little 
known, but it contains yarious indications of the quali- 
ties which rendered the life of Johnson so popular. 
From it the following passages are quoted.] 

Pascal Paoli, was second son to the old chief 
Qiacinto Paoli. He had been educated with 
great care by his father, who formed his taste 
for letters, and inspired him with every worthy 
and noble sentiment. He was bom in Corsica, 
where he remained long enough to contract a 
love and attachment to his country, and to feel 
the oppression under which it g^roaned. 

When the patriots were totally crushed by 
the Marquis de Maillebois, his father took 
young Paoli to Naples, where he had the ad- 
vantage of attending the academy, got a com- 
mission as an officer in that service, and was 
much about court. 

Here he lived twelve or thirteen years, cul- 
tivating the great powers with which nature 
had endowed him, and laying the foundation 
of those grand designs which he had early 
formed for the deliverance of his country. 

His reputation became so great among the 
Corsicans, that he received the strongest invita- 
tions to eome over and take the command. He 
embarked in the glorious enterprise, stimulated 
by generous ambition, and undismayed by a 
consideration of the dangers, the cares, and the 
uncertainty which he was about to encounter. 

There was something particularly affecting, 
in his parting from his father; the old man, 
hoary and gray with years, fell on his neck 
and kissed him, gave him his blessing, and 
with a broken, feeble voice, encouraged him 
in the undertaking on which he was entering; 
"My son," said he, " I may possibly never see 
you more; but in my mind I shall ever be 
present with you. Your design is a great and 
a noble one; and 1 doubt not, but God will 
bless you in it. The little which remains to 
me of life I will allot to your cause, in ofiering 
up my prayers and supplications to Heaven 
for your protection and prosperity." Having 
again embraced him, they parted. 

Pascal Paoli no sooner appeared in the island, 
than he attracted the attention of everybody. 
His carriage and deportment prejudiced them 
in his favour, and his superior judgment, and 
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patriotic spirit, displayed with all the force of 
eloqaence, charmed their understandings. All 
this, heightened with condescension, affiibility, 
and modesty, entirely won their hearts. A 
way was opened for him to the supreme com- 
mand, and he was called to it by the unanimous 
voice of his countrymen. 

Though Faoli had long meditated on the 
importance of the charge he was to enter upon, 
its near approach struck him with awe; for his 
ideas were enlarged, his resolves were magna- 
nimous, and the office appeared more momen- 
tous to him than it could appear to one of 
more confined views and more moderate plana. 

His hesitation and diffidence when called to 
the supreme command was not affected. He 
balanced the consequences, and he could not 
but be seriously moved. For he could not 
divine with certainty the astonishing influence 
which his government was to have on the 
happiness of his country. But the representa- 
tions made to him were so earnest, and, in some 
measure so peremptory, that he thought himself 
bound in duty to accept of the arduous task. 

When he inquired into the situation of the 
affairs of Corsica, he found the utmoet disorder 
and confusion. There was no subordination, 
no discipline, no money, hardly any arms and 
ammunition; and, what was worse than all, 
little union among the people. He immedi- 
ately b^gan to remedy these defects. His per- 
suasion and example had wonderful force; all 
ranks exerted themselves in providing what was 
necessary for carrying on the war with spirit; 
whereby, in a short time, the Genoese were 
driven to the remotest comers of the island. 

Having thus expelled the foe from the bosom 
of his country, he had leisure to attend to the 
civil part of the administration, in which he 
discovered abilities and constancy hardly to 
be paralleled. He rectified innumerable abuses, 
which had insinuated themselves during the 
late times of trouble and confusion. He, in 
a manner, new-modelled the government upon 
the soundest principles of democratical rule, 
which was always his favourite idea. 

The Corsicans having been long denied legal 
justice, had assumed the right of private re- 
venge, and used to assassinate each other upon 
the most trivial occasions. He found it ex- 
tremely difficult to break them ofT this practice, 
by which it was computed that the state lost 
800 subjects every year. The disease was be- 
come so violent that it seemed almost incurable. 
However, by seasonable admonition, by repre- 
senting to them the ruin of this practice to the 
cause of liberty, at a time when they had occa- 
sion for all the assistance they could lend to 



each other, joined to a strict exercise of criminal 
justice; he gradually brought them to be con- 
vinced that the power of dispensing punishment 
belonged to the public; and that, without a 
proper submission and a regular system of 
administration, they never could make head 
against an enemy, or, indeed, be properly 
speaking a state. So effectual were the mea- 
sures he took, that a law was passed, making 
assassination capital, let it be committed on 
any pretence whatever. 

The Corsicans are naturally humane; but^ 
like the Italians, and most southern nations, 
are extremely violent in their tempers. This 
is certainly the effect of a warm climate, which 
forms the human frame to an exquisite degree 
of sensibility. Whatever advantages this sen- 
sibility may produce, by cherishing the finer 
feelings and more exalted affections, it is at 
the same time productive of some disadvantages, 
being equally the occasion of impatience, sad- 
den passion, and a spirit of revenge, tending 
to the disorder of society. 

Paoli, by his masterly knowledge of human 
nature, glided the Corsicans to glory, and 
rendered the impetuosity of their dispositions, 
and their passion for revenge, subservient to 
the noble objects of liberty, and of vindicating 
their country. His wise institutions had so 
good an effect, that, notwithstanding their fre- 
quent losses in action, it was found that in a 
few years the number of inhabitants was in- 
creased 16,000. 

YHien a proper system of government was 
formed, and some of the most glaring abuses 
rectified, Paoli proceeded to improve and civil- 
ize the manners of the Corsicans. This was a 
very delicate task. They had been brought 
up in anarchy, and their constant virtue 
had been resistance. It therefore required the 
nicest conduct to make them discern the dif- 
ference between salutary restraint and tyrannic 
oppression. He was no monarch, bom to rale, 
and who received a nation as a patrimonial 
inheritance. It was, therefore, in vain to think 
of acting with force like the Czar Peter towards 
the Russians. It was not, indeed, consistent 
with his views of forming a free nation; but, 
had he been inclined to it, he could not have 
executed such a plan. He was entirely de- 
pendent upon the people, elected by them, and 
answerable to them for his conduct. It was 
no easy matter to restrain those of whom he 
held his power. But this Paoli accomplished. 

He gradually prepared the Corsicans for the 
reception of laws, by cultivating their minds, 
and leading them, of their own accord, to de- 
sire the establishment of several regulations. 
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of which he showed them the benefit. He 
founded an university at Corte; and was at 
great pains to have proper schools, for the in- 
struction of children, in every village of the 
kingdom. 

The last step he took was to induce the 
Corsicans to apply themselves to agriculture, 
commerce, and other civil occupations. War 
had entirely ruined industry in the island. It 
had given the Corsicans a contempt for the 
arts of peace, so that they thought nothing 
worthy of their attention but arms and mili- 
tary achievements. The great and valorous 
actions which many of them had performed, 
gave them a certain pride; which disdained 
all meaner and more inglorious occupation. 
Heroes could not submit to sink down into 
plain peasants. Their virtue was not so per- 
fect as that of the ancient Romans, who could 
retnm from the triumphs of victory to follow 
their ploughs. 

From these causes the country was in dan- 
ger of being entirely uncultivated, and the 
people of becoming a lawless and ungovernable 
rabble of banditti. 

Paoli therefore set himself seriously to guard 
against this; and by degrees brought the Cor- 
sicans to look upon labour with less aversion, 
so as at least to provide themselves sufficiently 
in food and clothing, and to carry on a little 
commerce. 

His administration in every respect was 
snch, that from being rent into factions, the 
nation became firm and united; and had not 
France again interposed, the Corsican heroes 
wonld long ere now have totally driven the 
Genoese from the island. 

I gave Paoli the character of my revered 
friend Mr. Samuel Johnson. I have often 
regretted that illustrious men, such as huma- 
nity produces a few times in the revolution of 
many ages, should not see each other; and 
when such arise in the same age, though at 
the distance of half the globe, I have been as- 
tonished how they could forbear to meet. 

"As steel sharpeneth steel, so doth a man 
the countenance of his friend," says the wise 
monarch. What an idea may we not form of 
an interview between such a scholar and philo- 
sopher as Mr. Johnson, and such a legislator 
and general as Paoli! 

I repeated to Paoli several of Mr. Johnson's 
sayings, so remarkable for strong sense and 
original humour. I now recollect these two. 

When I told Mr. Johnson that a certain 
author affected in conversation to maintain 
that there was no distinction between virtue 
and vice, he said, *'Why sir, if the fellow 



does not think as he speaks, he is lying; and 
I see not what honour he can propose to him- 
self from having the character of a liar. But 
if he does really think that there is no distinc- 
tion between virtue and vice, why sir, when 
he leaves our houses let us count our spoons." 

Of modem infidels and innovators he said,. 
''Sir, these are all vain men, and will gratify 
themselves at any expense. Truth will not 
afford sufficient food to their vanity; so thej 
have betaken themselves to error. Truth, sir, 
ia a cow which will yield such people no more 
milk, and so they are gone to milk the bull.'* 

I felt an elation of mind to see Paoli delighted 
with the sayings of Mr. Johnson, and to hear 
him translate them with Italian energy to the- 
Corsican heroes. 

I repeated Mr. Johnson's sayings as nearly 
as I could in his own peculiar forcible language, 
for which prejudiced or little critics have taken 
upon them to find fault with him. He is above- 
making any answer to them, but I have fonnd 
a sufficient answer in a general remark in one 
of his excel lent papers. ' ' Difference of thoughts- 
will produce difference of language. He that 
thinks with more extent than another will 
want words of larger meaning."^ 

I hope to be pardoned for this digression^ 
wherein I pay a just tribute of veneration and 
gratitude to one from whose writings and con- 
versation I have received instructions of which 
I experience the value in every scene of my life. 

During Paoli's administration, there have 
been few laws made in Corsica. He mentioned 
one which he has found very efficacious in 
curbing the vindictive spirit of the Corsicans. 
There was among the Corsicans a most dreadful 
species of revenge, called '' Vendetta trasversa. 
Collateral revenge," which Petrus Cymfeu» 
candidly acknowledges. It was this. If a 
man had received an injury, and could not find 
a proper opportunity to be revenged on his- 
enemy personally, he revenged himself on one- 
of his enemy's relations. So barbarous a prac- 
tice was the source of innumerable assassina- 
tions. Paoli, knowing that the point of honour 
was everything to the Corsicans, opposed it to 
the progress of the blackest of crimes, fortified 
by long habits. He made a law by which ii 
was provided, that this collateral revenge should 
not only be punished with death, as ordinary 
murder, but the memory of the offender should 
be disgraced for ever by a pillar of infamy. 
He also had it enacted that the same statute 
should extend to the violators of an oath of re- 
conciliation once made. 

* JdUr, No. 70. 
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By thos combating a vice so destmciiTe, he 
lias, by a kind of shock of opposite passions, 
reduced the fiery Corsicans to a state of mild- 
ness, and he assured me that they were now 
4tll fully sensible of the equity of that law. 

Paoli, though never familiar, has the most 
perfect ease of behaviour. This is a mark of 
A real great character. The distance and re- 
4Berve which some of our modem nobility afTect, 
is because nobility is now little else than a name 
in comparison of what it was in ancient times. 
In ancient times, noblemen lived at their 
•country seats, like princes, in hospitable gran- 
deur. They were men of power, and every 
one of them could bring hundreds of followers 
into the field. They were then open and afifa- 
ble. Some of our modem nobility are so anx- 
ious to preserve an appearance of dignity 
which they are sensible cannot bear an exa- 
mination, that they are afraid to let yon come 
near them. Paoli is not so. Those about 
him come into his apartments at all hours, 
wake him, help him on with his clothes, are 
perfectly free from restraint; yet they know 
their distance, and awed by his real g^reatness, 
never lose their respect for him. 

Though thus easy of access, particular care 
is taken against such attempts upon the life 
of the illustrious chief as he has g^ood reason 
to apprehend from the Genoese, who have so 
often employed assassination merely in a poli- 
tical view, and who would gain bo much by 
assassinating Paoli. A certain number of 
soldiers are continually on guard upon him; 
and as still closer guards, he has some faithful 
Corsican dogs. Of these five or six sleep, some 
in his chamber, and some at the outside of the 
ehamber-door. He treats them with gpreat 
kindness, and they are strongly attached to 
him. They are extremely sagacious, and know 
all his friends and attendants. Were any per- 
son to approach the general during the dark- 
ness of the night, they would instantly tear 
him in pieces. 

Having dogs for his attendants, is another 
circumstance about Paoli similar to the heroes 
of antiquity. Homer represents Telemachos 
80 attended. 

Two doga a fkiihftd guard Attend b«hixid. 

Hut the description given of the family of 
Tatroclus applies better to Paoli 

Nino laige dogs domestic at hit board. 

Mr. Pope, in his notes on the second book of 
the OdysMey, is much pleased with dogs being 
i iitroduced, as it furnishes an agreeable instance 
of ancient simplicity. He observes that Virgil 



thought this circumstance worthy of his imita- 
tion, in describing old Evander. 80 we read 
of Syphax, general of the Numidians, ''Syphax 
inter duos canes stans, Scipionem appelUvit. 
Syphax, standing between two dogs, called to 
Scipio." 

Talking of courage, he made a very just dis- 
tinction between constitutional courage and 
courage from reflection. "Sir Thomas More,« 
said he, would not probably have mounted s^ 
breach so well as a sergeant who had never 
thought of death. But a sergeant would not 
on a scaffold have shown the calm resolution 
of Sir Thomas More." 

On this subject he told me a very remarkable 
anecdote, which happened during the last war 
in Italy. At the siege of Tortona, the com- 
mander of the army which lay before the town 
ordered Carew, an Irish ofiicer in the service of 
Naples, to advance with a detachment to a 
particular post. Having given his orders, he 
whispered to Carew. ''Sir, I know yon to be 
a gallant man. I have therefore put you upon 
this duty. I tell you in confidence, it is certain 
death for yon all. I place yon there to make 
the enemy spring a mine below you." Carew 
made a bow to the general, and led on his men 
in silence to the dreadful post. He there stood 
with an undaunted countenance, and having 
called to one of the soldiers for a draught of 
wine, ** Here, said he, I drink to all those who 
bravely fall in battle." Fortunately at that 
instant Tortona capitulated, and Carew escaped. 
But he had thus a full opportunity of displaying 
a rare instance of determined intrepidity. 

The last day which I spent with Paoli ap- 
peared of inestimable value. I thought him 
more than usually great and amiable, when I 
was upon the eve of parting from him. The 
night before my departure, a little incident 
happened which showed him in a most agree- 
able light. When the servants were bringing 
in the dessert after supper, one of them chanced 
to let fall a plate of walnuts. Instead of flying 
into a passion at what the man could not help, 
Paoli said with a smile, "No matter;" and 
turning to me, ** It is a good sign for yon, sir, 
Tempus est spaigere nuces. It is time to scatter 
walnuts. It is a matrimonial omen : Yon mnst 
go home to your own country, and marry some 
fine woman whom yon really like. I shall re- 
joice to hear of it." 

This was a pretty allusion to the Roman 
ceremony at weddings, of scattering walnuts. 
So VirgiVs Damon says: 

Mopie noraa inoide fiftoes : tibi dadtar uxor. 
Sparge mazite nnoes : tibi deaerit Heepenu Oetam. 

Yno. Sdog. TiiL 1. 80. 
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Thy bride oom«t forth! begin the foetal riteef 
The walaate etiewl prepere the nuptUl lightel 
O eoTied hnebMid, now thj bliei ie nifhl 
Behold for thee bright Heeper mounU the aky! 

Wakion. 

When I again asked Paoli if it was powible 
for me in any way to show him my great respect 
and attachment, he replied, "Ricordatevi che 
lo Ti sia amico, e scrivetemL Remember that 
I am your friend, and write to me." I said 
I hoped that when he honoured me with a 
letter, he would write not only as a comman- 
der, bat as a philosopher and a man of letters. 
He took me by the hand, and said, "As a 
friend. " I dare not transcribe from my private 
notes the feelings which I had at this intenriew. 
I should perhaps appear too enthosiastic. I 
took leave of Paoli with regret and agitation, 
not without some hopes of seeing him again. 
From having known intimately so exalted a 
character, my sentiments of human nature 
were raised, while, by a sort of contagion, I 
felt an honest ardour to distinguish myself, 
and be useful as far as my situation and abili- 
ties would allow; and I was, for the rest of my 
life, set free from a slavish timidity in the 
presence of great men, for where shall I find a 
man greater than Paoli? 



The sun upon the calmest sea 
Appears not half so bright as thee : 
*Tis then, that with deSght I rove 
Upon the boundless depth of love ; 
I bless my chain ; I hand my oar ; 
Nor think on all I left on shore. 

But when vain doubt, and groundless fear 
Do that dear foolish bosom tear; 
When the big lip, and wat'17 eye 
Tell me, the rising storm is nigh : 
*TiB then, thou art yon angry main, 
Deform*d by winds, and dash'd by rsiu; 
And the poor sailor, that must tiy 
Its fuiy, Ubours less than I. 

Shipwreok'd, in vain to land I make : 
While love and fate still drive me back: 
Forced to dote on thee thy own way, 
I chide thee first, and then obey. 
Wretched when from thee, vez'd when nigh, 
I with thee, or without thee, die. 



THE LADY'S LOOKING-GLASS. 

IH IMITATION or A OBEEK IDTLLIUM. 
BT MATTHEW PBIOB. 

Oelia and I the other day 
Walk'd o*er the sand-hills to the sea : 
The setting sun adom*d the ooast, 
His beams entire, his fierceness lost : 
And on the surface of the deep, 
The winds lay only not asleep : 
The nymph did like the scene appear, 
Serenely pleasant, calmly fair : 
Soft fell her words, as flew the air. 
With secret joy I heard her say, 
That she would never miss one day 
A walk so fine, a sight so gay. 

But, oh the change ! the winds grow high ; 
Impending tempests charge the sky; 
The lightning ^es ; the thunder roars; 
And big waves lash the frightened shores. 
Struck with the horror of the sight, 
She turns her head, and wings her flight ; 
And trembling vows, shell ne'er again 
Approach the shore, or view the main. 

Once more at least look back, said I ; 
Thyself in that large glass descry : 
When thou art in good humour diest ; 
When gentle reason rules thy breast; 



LORD CHESTERFIELD AND 
LORD CHATHAM. 

[Walter Savage Lander, bora at Ipel^ Ooort. War- 
widEihire, 80th Jaaoaiy, 1776; died 17th September, 
1804. Fbet, ioldier, philoeopher, enajiet, and critic 
Hie prlndpal worka are : Oebinn, a poem; Count JuUan, 
a tmgedj; IdpUiea Heroiea; ItHoginarp Oonwnationt 0/ 
LUtnarp Jfm, Statesmen, Sc, (from, which we quote); 
Peridm and Atpaaia: CiUUion aind Bxaminatum ^ 
BMktptart /or Ske^p'tiealing : The Pentamenm and 
PmUaloffue: Andrea o/Hungarjf^ and Oiovanni e/NapUe, 
dramaa; The HeUeniee: Letten qfan American: Laet Fruit 
^ an Old Tree: Drp Sticks Fagetsd: tc Ac. Of the 
Imaffinarif Gmversations the Sdmburffh Review aaja: 
" In theee hondred and twentj-flye dialogoee— making 
allowance for eyery shortcoming or exce« — ^tbe moct 
ikmiliar and the moet august shapes of the past are re- 
animated with Tigour, grace, and beauty.] 

0HB8TEBFUCLD. 

It is true, my lord, we have not always been 
of the same opinion, or, to use a better, truer, 
and more si^iificant expression, of the same 
tide in politics; yet I never heard a sentence 
from your lordship which I did not listen to 
with deep attention. I understand that you have 
written some pieces of admonition and advice 
to a young relative: they are mentioned as 
being truly excellent I wish I could have 
profited by them when I was composing mine 
on a similar occasion. 

CHATHAM. 

My lord, you certainly would not have done 
it» even supposing they contained, which I am 
far from believing, any topics that could have 
escaped your penetrating view of manners and 
morals: for your lordship and I set out 
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difenelj from the very threshold. Let qb 
then rather hope that what we have written, 
with an equally good intention, may produce 
its due effcM^t; which indeed, I am afraid, may 
be almost as doubtful, if we consider how 
ineffectual were the cares and exhortations, 
and even the daily example and high renown, 
of the most zealous and prudent men, on the 
life and conduct of their children and disciples. 
Let US however hope the best rather than fear 
the worst, and believe that there never was a 
right thing done or a wise one spoken in vain, 
although the fruit of them may not spring up in 
the place designated or at the time expected. 

CHBSTERFIXLD. 

Pray, if I am not taking too great a free- 
dom, give me the outline of your plan. 

CHATHAM. 

Willingly, my lord: but since a greater man 
than either of us has laid down a more com- 
prehensive one, containing all I could bring 
forward, would it not be preferable to consult 
it? I differ in nothing fh>m Locke, unless it 
be that I would recommend the lighter as well 
as the graver part of the ancient classics, and 
the constant practice of imitating them in early 
youth. Thia is no change in the system, and 
no larger an addition than a woodbine to a 
•acred grove. 

CHI8TBBFIKLD1. 
I do not admire Mr. Locke. 

CHATHAM. 

Nor I: he is too simply grand for admira- 
tion: I contemplate and revere him. Equally 
deep and clear, he is both philoaophically and 
grammatically the most elegant of English 
writers. 

CHISRBFIILD. 

If I expressed by any motion of limb or feature 
my surprise at this remark, your lordship I 
hope will pardon me a slight and involuntary 
transgression of my own precept. I must 
entreat you, before we move a step further in 
our inquiry, to inform me whether I am really 
to consider him, in style, the most elegant of 
our prose authors. 

CHATHAM. 

Yonr lordship is capable of forming an opin- 
ion on this point, certainly no lesa oorreet than 
mine. 

chxstebfuu). 

Pray aailBt me. 



CHATHAM. 

Education and grammar are surely the two 
driest of all subjects on which a conversation can 
turn: yet, if the ground is not promiscuously 
sown, if what ought to be clear is not covered, 
if what ought to be covered is not bare, and, 
above all, if the plants are choice ones, we may 
spend a few moments on it not unpleasantly. 
It appears then to me, that elegance in prose 
composition is mainly this: a just admission 
of topics and of words; neither too many nor 
too few of either; enough of sweetness in the 
sound to induce us to enter and sit still; enough 
of illustration and reflection to change the 
posture of our minds when they would tire; 
and enough of sound matter in the complex 
to repay us for our attendance. I could per- 
haps be more logical in my definition, and 
more concise ; but am I at all erroneonsf 

CHEarZBFIBLD. 

I see not that you are. 

CHATHAM. 

My ear is well satisfied with Locke; I find 
nothing idle or redundant in him. 

CHE8TIBFIILD. 

But, in the opinion of you graver men, would 
not some of his principles lead too far? 

CHATHAM. 

The danger is that few will be led by them 
far enough: most who begin with him stop 
short, and, pretending to find pebbles in their 
shoes, throw themselves down upon the ground 
and complain of their guide. 

CHEflTKRFDCLD. 

What then can be the reason why Plato, so 
much less intelligible, is so much more quoted 
and applauded? 

CHATHAM. 

The difficulties we never try are no difficnl- 
ties to us. Those who are upon the summit of 
a mountain know in some measure its altitude, 
by comparing it with all objects around; but 
those who stand at the bottom and never 
mounted it, can compare it with few only, and 
with those imperfectly. Until a short time 
ago I could have conversed more fluently about 
Hato than I can at present: I had read all the 
titles to his dialogues and several scraps of 
commentary; these I have now forgotten, and 
am indebted to long attacks of the goot for 
what I have acquired instead. 
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THB RETUBN OF SPRINO. 



CHlSTEBniLD. 



A very aeyere schoolmaster t 
sllowB a long Tacation. 



I hope he 



CHATHAM. 



Severe he ia indeed, and although he sets no 
example of regalarity, he exacts few obserr- 
anoes and teaches many things. Withoat him 
I should have had less patience, less learning, 
less reflection, less leisure; in short, less of every- 
thing but of sleep. 

OBXSTKBFIBLD. 

Locke, from a deficiency of fancy, is not 
likely to attract so many listeners as Plato. 

CHATHAM. 

And yet occasionally his language is both 
metaphorical and rich in images. In fact, all 
our great philosophers have also this property 
in a wonderful degree. Not to speaJc of the 
devotional, in whose writings one might ex- 
pect it, we find it abundantly in Bacon, not 
sparingly in Hobbes; the next to him in range 
of inquiry and potency of intellect. And what 
would you think, my lord, if you discovered in 
the records of Newton a sentence in the spirit 
of Shakspeare? 

CHBSTKKFISUX 

I should look upon it as upon a wonder, not 
to say a miracle: Newton, like Barrow, had no 
feeling or respect for poetry. 

CHATHAM. 

His words are these: 

"I don't know what I may seem to the 
world; but as to myself I seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and 
diverting myself in now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordi- 
nary, whilst the great ocean of Truth lay all 
undiscovered before me." 

0HS8TXRFIXLD. 

Surely Nature, who had given him the vol- 
umes of her greater mysteries to unseal; who 
had bent over him and taken his hand, and 
taught him to decipher the characters of her 
sacred language ; who had lifted up before him 
her glorious veil, higher than ever yet for 
mortal, that she might impress her features 
and her fondness on his heart, threw it back 
wholly at these words, and gazed upon him 
with as much admiration as ever he had gazed 
upon her. 



THB RETURN OP SPRING. 

[Allan ConniBi^hain, bora At BUokwood, Domfties- 
shira, 1785 ; died in London, 2»tb October. 1842. Pbet, 
noveUst, and miaoellAneoitt writer. His principal works 
an: Sir Marmaduke MaxieeU, a dianuitic poem ; TVo- 
dUionar^ TaUi i^the Pecuantry: Lord Rf4dan: Sir Mi- 
chad Setitt: Paul Janu; Tht Maid nfSlwar, — romaiioee; 
Songt qfSwUand, andeut and modern; Liwn qf BrU^ak 
Pui-nUn, Seuiptort, and ArehiteeU: Biogt-afthieal and 
Critical Hutory qf tkt Literature qftke LaM Fifty Teart 
(1833); The Workt qf Robert Burnt: and The Life qf Sir 
David WUtit.^ 

Cauld winter is awa*, my love, 

And spring is in her prime ; 
The breath of Heaven stirs a* to life. 

The grasshoppers to chime. 
The birds canna contain themsel's 

Upon the sprontiDg tree, 
But loudlie, loudlie sing of love : 

A theme which pleaseth me. 

The blackbird is a pawky loon, 

An' kens the gate of love; 
Fu' weel the sleekit mavis kens 

The melting lilt maun move. 
The gowdspink woos in gentle note, 

And ever singeth he. 
Come here, come here, my spousal darnel— 

A theme which pleaseth me. 

What says the sangster rose-linnet? 

His breast is beating high. 
Come here, come here, my ruddie mate. 

The way of love to try I 
The lavTOck calls his freckled mate 

Frae near the sun's ee-bree. 
Make on the knowe our nest, my love ! — 

A theme which pleaseth me. 

The hares hae brought forth twins, my love, 

Sae has the cushat doo; 
The raven croaks a softer way. 

His sooty love to woo : 
And nought but love, love breathes around 

Frae hedge, frae field, and tree, 
Soft whispering love to Jeanie'a heart: 

A theme which pleaseth me. 

lassie ! is thy heart mair hard 
Than mavis on the bough; 

Say, maun the hail creation wed, 

Ajid Jean remain to woo? 
Say, has the holie lowe of love 

Ne'er lightened in your ee? 

1 if thou canstna feel for pain, 
Thou art nae theme for me! 



THE TRUE QBEATNESS OF A NATION. 27^' 

washed out bj the tears of all the recording 
angels of heaven. 

THE TRUE GREATNESS OF A The true greatness of a nation cannot be 

NATION. ^^ triumphs of the intellect alone. Litera* 

ture ana art roaj widen the sphere of its 

[CHARLm SvMiiBB, Jurist, ■totoranaD and orator, wm influence; they may adorn it^ but they are 

bom in ikMton, January 6, 1811. After bis fraduatlon in their nature but accessoncs. The true- 

ftt>m Harrard College in 1830, he studied law and waa grandeur of humanity is in moral eleTation, 

adroittMi to the bar in 1834. Before this be bad become sustained, enlightened and decorated by the- 

editor of the Amtrieam JarW. and subeequenOy be pr^ intellect of man. The truest tokens of thit 

pared for publication several imporunt legal works, grandeur in a State are the diffusion of the- 

a-nd was lecturer m the Law School at Harrard. In greatest happiness among the greatest num- 

1H5L he was elected U. 8. Senator from Ma«acba«»tt^ ^ ^^^ ^y^^^ passionlcM God-like justico' 

to which office heco'^tinued to ^^^ «»« "s ^^^.^^ ^^^^^j^ ^^^^ relations of the State ta 

doath. «•~^f»7*°>•^»•«7»^J•^'^^*^^ other states, and to all the people who ar» 

able oppoHition to slayeiy, and for his adfocacy of arW- ^^^^...^^ ? ..„ «i,.,„^ *^ *^ 

t^UonasasubsUtutefurwar. Wendell PhlUipa says: committed tO its charge. 

•» Hi. eloquence belongs to the school of Burke, whom ^. ^^^^f crushes with bloody heel all JUS^ 

he liked to bo thought to rteemble. as indeed he did. in ^^^e, all happiness, all that IS God-hke Ilk 

features. His speeches had more learning than Burke "jan- It IS, sayS the eloauent Robert 

cared to show, but In wealth of iiiustnuion, gorgeous Hall, the temporary repeal of all the pnn- 

rhetoric, lofty tone, and a gigantic morality which ciples of virtue." True, it cannot be dis- 

trends all sophistry under foot, the resemblance was guised, that there are passages in its dreary 

clone.** Eleven Toiumes of his works have been pub- annals cheered by deeds of generosity and! 

iished. He d!ca March 11, 1874. From his oration in sacrifice. But the virtues wbich shed their 

Boston, July 4, 1845, on Tht 2Vim OrandsMr </ Ab- charms Over its horrors are all borrowed of 

tfoa*. we extract as follows:] peace : they are emanations of the spirit of 

love wnich is so strong in the heart oi man|» 

The true greatness of a nation is in those that it survives the rudest assaults. Th» 

qualities which constitute the greatness of flowers of gentleness, of kindliness, of fideli* 

Uie individual. It is not to be found in ty, of humanity, which flourish in unregarded) 

extent of territory, nor in vastness of luxuriance in the rich meadows of peace^ 

population, nor in wealth ; nor in fortifica- receive unwonted admiration when we dit* 

tions, or armies, or navies ; not in the cem them in war, like violets shedding theip 

phosphorescent glare of fields of battle ; not perfume on the perilous edges of the preci-- 

m Goljjothas, though covered by monu- pice, beyond the smiling borders of civiliza- 

nients that kiss the clouds ; for all these are tion. God be praised for all the examplea 

the creatures and representatives of those of magnanimous virtue which he has vouch- 

qualities of our nature, which are unlike safed to mankind 1 God be praised that the* 

anvthing in God*s nature. Roman Emperor, about to start on a distant 

Kor is the greatness of nations to be found expedition of war, encompassed bv squad« 

in triumphs of the intellect alone^ in litera- rons of cavalry and by golden eagles whiclb 

ture, learning, science or art The polished moved in the winds, stooped in his saddle 

Greeks, the world*s masters in the delights to listen to the prayer of the humble widow 

of language, and in the range of thought, demanding justice for the death of her sont 

and the commanding Romans, overawing God be praised that Sydney, on the field of 

the earth with their power, were little more battle, gave with d^ing hand the cup of 

than splendid savages; and the age of cold water to the dying soldier I That single 

liouis XIV. of France, spanning so long a act of self-forgetful sacrifice has consecrated 

period of ordinary worldly magnificence, the fenny field of Zutphen, far, oh 1 far 

thronged by Marshals benaing under mill- beyond its battle ; it has consecrated thy 

tary laurels, enlivened b^ the unsurpassed name, gallant Sydney, beyond any feat of 

comedy of Moliere, dignified by the tragic thy sword, beyond any triumph of thy pen. 

genius of Comeille, illumined by the splen- . • . Let me not be told tnen of the vir* 

dors of Bossuet, is degraded by immoralities tues of war. Let not the acts of generosity 

that cannot be mentioned without a blush, and sacrifice which have triumphed on its 

by a heartlessness in comparison with which fields, be invoked in its defence. In the 

the ice of Nova Zembla is warm, and by a words of Oriental imagery, the poison* 

Auccession of deeds of injustice not to be ous tree, though watered by nectar, can 

Vol. nil. 187 
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produce only the frait of death I As we 
c&st our eyes over the history of nations 
we discern with horror the succession of 
wondrous slaughters by which their pro- 
gress has been marked. As the hunter 
traces the wild beast^ when pursued to his 
lair, by the drops of blood on the earth, so 
we follow man, faint, weary, and staggering 
with wounds, through the black forest of the 
past, which he has reddened with his gore. 
Oh ! let it not be in the future ages as in 
those which we now contemplate. Let the 
grandeur of man be discerned in the bless- 
rngs which he has secured ; in the good he 
has accomplished ; in the triumphs of be- 
nevolence and justice ; in the establishment 
of perpetual peace. 



OMENS. 



[Sra HuMPHSET Davt was bom at PennDoe, Oom- 
wall, England, December 17, 1778. At an early age be 
diAplayed a tuste for literature, especially fiction and 
poetry. His attention being directed to scientific pur- 
suits he soon gare evidence of genius in that field of 
knowledge. In 1801 he went to London and became a 
lecturer at the Royal Institution, from which time his 
fame and usefulness steadily augmented. His imagina- 
tion, literary skill, and practicality, give a popular 
interest to his writings. He died in the prime of his 
powers, at the age of 51 years. Our extract is fh>m hia 
little treatise on fly-fishing, entitled Sahnonia.] 

Poict I hope we shall have another 
good day to-morrow, for the clouds are red 
in the West 

Phf/s, I have no doubt of it, for the red 
has a tint of purple. 

Hal, Do you know why this tint por- 
tends fine weather? 

Phys, The air when dry, I believe, re- 
fracts more red, or heat-making rays ; and 
as dr}' air is not perfectly transparent, they 
are again reflected in the horizon. I have 
observed generally a coppery or yellow sun- 
set to foretell rain ; but, as an indication of 
wet weather approaching, nothing is more 
certain than a halo round the moon, which 
is produced by the precipitated water ; and 
the larger the circle, the nearer the clouds, 
and, consequently, the more ready to fall. 

Hal, I have often observed that the old 
proverb is correct : 

A rainbow In the morning is the shepherd^s warning. 
A rainbow at night is the shepherd's delight. 

Can you explain this omen 7 



Phv$. A rainbow can only occur when 
the ciouds containing, or depositing the rain 
are opposite the sun, — and in the evening 
the rainbow is in the east, and in the 
morning in the west; and as our heavy 
rains in this climate, are usually brought 
by the westerly winds, a westerly wind in- 
dicates that the bad weather is on the road, 
by the wind, to us ; whereas the rainbow 
in the east proves that the rain in these 
clouds is passing from us. 

Poict. I have oflen observed that when 
the swallows fly high, fine weather is to be 
expected or continued ; but when they fly 
low, and close to the ground, rain is afmo8t 
surely approaching. Can you account for 
this? 

Hal. Swallows follow the flies and gnata, 
and flies and gnats usually delight in warm 
strata of air ; and as warm air is lighter, 
and usually moister than cold air, when the 
warm strata are higher, there is less chance 
of moisture being thrown down by them by 
mixture with cold air ; but when the warm 
and moist air is close to the surface, it is 
almost certain that as the cold air flows 
down into it, a deposition of water will take 
place. 

Poict, I have oflen seen sea-gulls assem- 
ble on the land, and have almost always 
observed that very stormy and rainy weather 
was approaching. I conclude that these 
animals, sensible of a current of air ap- 
proaching from the ocean, retire to the land 
to shelter themselves from the storm. 

Om, No such thing. The storm is 
their element ; and the little petrel enjoys 
the heaviest gale, because, living on the 
smaller sea insects, he is sure to find his 
food in the spray of a heavy wave, and you 
may see him flitting above the edge of the 
highest surge. I believe that the reason of 
this migration of the sea-gulls, and other sea- 
birds, to the land, is their security of find- 
ing food ; and they may be observed at this 
time, feeding greedily on the earth worms 
and larvae, ariven out of the ground bj 
severe floods ; and the fish on which thej 
prey in fine weather in the sea, leave the 
sea and go deeper in storms. The search 
afler food is the principal cause why animals 
change their places. The different tribes of 
the wading birds, always migrate when rain 
is about to take place ; and I remember 
once, in Italy, having been long waiting, 
in the end of March, for the amval of the 
double snipe in the Campagna of Rome, a 
great flight appeared on the third of April, 
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and the day after a heavj rain set in, which 
greatly interfered with my sport. The vul- 
ture, upon the same principle, follows 
armies ; and I have no douot that the 
augury of the ancients was a good deal 
founded upon the observation of the instincts 
of birds. There are many superstitions of 
the vulgar owing to the same source. For 
anglers, in spring, it is always unlucky to 
see single magpies, but two may be always 
regarded as a favorable omen ; and the 
reason is, that in cold and stormy weather 
one magpie alone leaves the nest in search 
for food, the other remaining sitting on the 
eggs or the young ones ; but when the two 
go out together, it is only when the weather 
IS warm and mild| and favorable for fish- 
ing. 

Poict. In the west of England, half a 
century ago, a particular hollow noise on 
the sen coast was referred to a spirit or gob- 
lin called Dacca, and was supposed to fore- 
tell a shipwreck : the philosopher knows 
that sound travels much faster than cur- 
rents in the air, and the sound always fore- 
told the approach of a very heavy storm, 
which seldom takes place on that wild and 
rocky coast, without a shipwreck on some 
part of its extensive shores, surrounded by 
the Atlantic. 

Phi/s. All the instances of omens you 
have mentioned are founded on reason ; but 
how can you explain such absurdities as 
Friday bemg an unlucky day, the terror of 
spilling salt, or meeting an old woman? 
I knew a man of very high dignity, who 
was exceedingly moved by these omens, 
and who never went out shooting without a 
bittern^s claw fastened to his button-hole by 
a ribbon, which he thought insured him 
good luck. 

Poict, These, as well as the omens of 
death-watches, dreams, etc., are for the most 
part founded upon some accidental coinci- 
dence ; but the spilling of salt, on an uncom- 
mon occasion, may, as I have known it, 
arise from a disposition to apoplexy, shown 
by an incipient numbness in tne hand, and 
may be a fatal symptom ; and persons dis- 
pirited by bad omens, sometimes prepare 
the way tor evil fortune ; for confidence in 
success is a great means of insuring it. The 
dream of Brutus, before the field of Phar- 
Falia, probably produced a species of irreso- 
lution and despondency which was the prin- 
cipal cause of his losing the battle : and I 
have heard that the illustrious sportsman to 
whom you referred just noW| was always 



observed to shoot ill, because he shot care- 
lesslv, after his dispiriting omens. 

lial. I have in life met with a few things 
which I found it impossible to explain, 
either by chance coincidences or by nattiral 
connections ; and I have known minds of a 
very superior class affected by them ; personii 
in the habit of reasoning deeply and pro« 
foundly, 

Phi/8, In my opinion profound minds 
are the most likely to think lightly of the 
resources of human reason ; and it is the 
pert, superficial thinker who is generally 
strongest in every kind of unbelief. The 
deep philosopher sees chains of causes and 
effects so wonderfully and strangely linked 
together, that he is usually the last perspa 
to decide upon the impossibility of any two 
series of events being mdepcnaent of each 
other: and in science, so many natural 
miracles, as it were, have been brought to 
light, such as the fall of stones from meteors 
in the atmosphere, the disarming of a thun* 
der-cloud by a metallic point, the production 
of fire from ice by a metal as white as silver, 
and the referring certain laws of motion of 
the sea to the moon, — that the physical 
inquirer is seldom disposed to assert, confi- 
dently, on any abstruse subjects belonging 
to the order of natural things, and still less 
so on those relating to the more mysterious 
relations of moral events and intellectual 
natures. 



SONNETS BY ALFIERI. 

[Cotnrr Yrtorio ALnxBi, one of the most emlnenl 
Italian poets, waa born at Aati, Piedmont, Jan. 17, 1749. 
He compoeed numerona tragediea, oomediea, satirea anS 
lyric poems. Among the moat celebrated uf the trage. 
dies, are nryJaio, Ore$Ua^ Ab^ Mary Stuart, Octopia^ and 
Saul He died Oct 8, 1S03. The following eoowtt 
were translated by W. D. Howuls.] 

BE IMAGINES THE DEATH OF HIS LADT. 

The sad l>ell that within my boaom aye 

Clamors and bids me still renew my tears, 
Both stun my senses and my soni bewray 

With wandering fantasies and cheating feMt| 
The gentle form of her that is bat ta*en 

A little fttnn my sight I seem to see 
At \lte*9 bonm lying fUnt and pale with paliv-* 

My loTe that to these tsars abandons me. 
* my own traa one, tenderly aha criaa. 

* I gii«T« for thMb lofv, ttet tiMm vlaiiMtBMgll 
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Sare haplMi llfo with all thy many sighs.** 
**Ltfe? NsTsrl Though thy blessed steps hare 
taught 
Mj feet the path in all well-doing, sUy !~ 
At this last pass *tis mine to lead the wi^r.** 



HIS PORTRAIT. 

Thou mirror of veracious speech sublimoi 

What I am like in soul and body show : 
Red hair,— in front grown somewhat thin with time ; 

Tail stature, with an earthward head bowed low; 
A meagre form, with two straight legs beneath ; 

An aspect good ; white skin with eyes of blue; 
A proper noee ; fine lipe and cboisest teeth ; 

race paler than a throned king's in hue ; 
Kow hard and bitter, yielding now and mild ; 

Malignant nerer, passionate alway, 
With mind and heart In endless strife embroiled ; 

Sad mostly, and then gayest of the gay. 
Achilles now, Thersites in his turn: 
Ifan, art thou great or rile? Die, and thoult learn I 

AtriMMi, 



PERSONAL MANNERS OF NAPO- 
LEON L 

' [PiBKKK Lantkkt, French historian and diplomatist 
was boru at Chamb6ry, Saroy, in 1828. His first work 
The Ckmrch^ and Ike PhUoeaphen of tke BtghteeiUh Gm- 
iMry (1837), made a marked impression, which was 
deepened by his subsequent wrttiogs. His great work 
la a Hietory of Napoleom I., which was left incomplete 
at the close of VoL Y., by the death of the author, 
Hot. 16, 1877.] 

Grave, reseired, and silent as he [Napo- 
leon] was at the time of hia debut, he, now 
that he had no longer to impose any re- 
straint npon liimself, spoke very loud and 
used many gestures. He expressed the most 
decided and absolute opinions with extreme 
▼olnbility, and with an eloquence which 
he had created for himself, that was full of 
imagination, of glow and of fire, but that 
was also unequal and incoherent. None 
knew better than he how to be hj times 
flattering and imperious, insinuating and 
haughty. But he had no moderation ; which- 
ever character he assumed, he assumed 
completely, as a man accustomed to 
dazzle, to subdue, to be always acting. 
He consequently easily became pompons 
when he wanted to be dignified, and vul- 



gar when he wanted to be simple, oflea 
introducing a harlequin trick in the midst 
of a tirade after Talma. 

There was no doubt a powerful seduction 
in his language, but it was a kind of armed 
speech which made his interlocutor suspi- 
cious, and overwhelmed without persuad- 
ing him. The artifice, the calculation, 
the intention of laying hold of his oppo- 
nent and drawing him along by the aban- 
dance, the accumulation, and impetuosity 
of his ideas were all too evident, ana the re- 
sult was that his conversation was most fre- 
quently onlv a long monologue. Men came 
away from the interview astonished, silenced, 
but not convinced. His natural violence 
was betrayed at every instant by vehement 
gesticulations and hasty expressions. What 
he wanted most was ease. He bad none of 
the coolness, the simple and calm diffnityy 
of a man who is master of himsclff who 
says plainly what he means, and who knows 
what id due to others. This sublime player 
had one great defect in his style of actings* 
he allowed the immense contempt he felt 
for humanity to be too clearly seen. The 
courtesy that gives such a charm to social 
intercourse does not depend on insinuating 
manners; it is based upon respect for 
others; and when this respect is not felt, 
the great art is to be able to feign it. 

Macau lay, in comparing Napoleon to 
Caisar, very rightly says that Usesar was 
greatly his superior on one point, he was a 
perfect gentleman, Talleyrand wittily ex- 
pressed nearly the same thing when he 
said, *^ What a pity that such a great man 
should have been so badlv brought up I*' 

If we may judge, not from the reports of 
his enemies, but from the disclosures of his 
most faithful and devoted servitors. Napo- 
leon treated those who were admitted into 
his intimacy with a familiarity that no man 
who had any self-respect would have tol- 
erated for a minute. Meneval, his former 
secretary, represents him as pulling the ears 
of his interlocutors, sometimes hara enough 
to make the blood flow, giving them a slap 
on the cheek, at times even sitting down on 
their knees. These acts of graciousness 
were marks of special kindness with him, 
and men of the highest rank were proud of 
such tokens of his favor. Such habits 
were calculated to produce stiffness in his 
manners with strangers. He was too fami- 
liar when he wished to please, and too 
stiffly declamatory when he wished to com- 
mand respect 
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FRIAR THOMAS AND HIS EEFOEM- 
ING CRUSADE. 

[SKaumaftJLiiD dk HoNnKBurr, the ce1ebimt«d chroni- 
cler, WM bom ftt Qunbrai aboat 1390, and died July 20, 
1453. He wrote a chronicle of the history of France 
from the year 1400 (where Vroiaiart itops) to 1444.] 

In this year, a friar called Thomas 
Conecte, a native of Brittany, and of the 
Carmelite order, was much celebrated 
through parts of Flanders, the Toumesis, 
Artois, Cambresis, Ternois, in the countries 
of Amiens and Ponthieu, for his preach- 
ings. In those towns where it was known 
he intended to preach, the chief burghers 
and inhabitants had erected for him in the 
handsomest square, a large scaffold, orna- 
mented with the richest cloths and tapes- 
tries, on which was placed an altar, whereon 
he said mass, attended by some monks of 
his order, and his disciples. The greater 
part of these last followed him on foot 
wherever he went, he himself riding on a 
small mule. 

Having said mass on this platform, he 
then preached long sermons, blaming the 
vices and sins of each individual, more es- 
pecially those of the clergy. In like man- 
ner he blamed greatly the noble ladies, and 
all others who dressed their heads in so 
ridiculous a manner, and who expended 
such large sums on the luxuries of apparel. 
He was so vehement against them that no 
woman thus dressed dared to appear in his 
presence ; for he was accustomed, when he 
saw any of them with such dress, to ex- 
cite the little boys to torment and pla?ue 
them, giving them certain days of pardon 
for so doing, and which he said he had the 
power of granting. He ordered the boys to 
shout afler them, Au hennin, au kennin!* 
even when the ladies were departed from 
him and from hearing his invectives ; and 
the boys, pursuing them, endeavored to 
pull down these monstrous head-dresses, 
so that the ladies were forced to seek shel- 
ter in places of safety. These cries caused 
many tumults between those who raised 
them and the servants of the ladies. 

Friar Thomas, nevertheless, continued 
his abuse and invectives so loudly, that no 
woman with high head-dresses any longer 

Mtt lunnin. This waa the name given by the 
prraelier to ihoee ridiculoua ooloanl head-dreaieii 
vorn by the ladies in the fifteenth ceotuy. 



attended his sermons, but dressed in caps 
somewhat like those worn by peasants, 
and people of low degree. The ladies of 
rank, on their return from these sermons, 
were so much ashamed, by the abusive ex- 
pressions of the preacher, that the greater 
part laid aside their head-dresses, and wore 
such as those of nuns. But this reform 
lasted not long, for like as snails, when any 
one passes by them, draw in their horns, 
and when all danger seems over put them 
forth again, — so these ladies, shortly after 
the preacher had quitted their country, for- 
getful of his doctrine and abuse, began to 
resume their former colossal head-dresses, 
and wore them even higher than before. 

Friar Thomas, however, acquired very 
great renown in the towns wherein he 
preached, from all ranks of people, for the 
boldness and justness of his remonstrances, 
more especially for those addressed to the 
clergy. He was received wherever he went 
with as much respect and reverence by the 
nobles, clergy, and common people, as if 
he had been an apostle of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, sent from heaven to earth. He was 
followed by multitudes of people, and his 
mule was led by knights, or those of high 
rank, on foot to the house wherein he was 
to lodge, which was commonly that of the 
richest burgher in the town ; and his disci* 
pies, of whom he had many, were distri- 
buted among the best houses ; for it was 
esteemed a great favour when one of them 
lodged in the house of any individual. 

when Friar Thomas arrived at his lodg- 
ings, he retired to a private chamber, and 
would not be visited by any but those of the 
family, except for a few moments. At the 
conclusion of his sermons, he earnestly ad- 
monished the audience, on the damnation 
of their souls and on pain of excommnni- 
cation, to bring to him whatever backgam- 
mon-boards, chess-boards, ninepins, or other 
instruments for gamen of amusement, they 
might possess. In like manner did he 
order the women to bring their hennins, — 
and having caused a great fire to be light- 
ed in front of his scaffold, he threw all 
these things into it. . . At his sermons 
he divided the women from the men by a 
cord ; for he said he had observed some sly 
doings between them when he was preach- 
ing. He would not receive any money 
himself, nor permit any of the preachers 
who attended him to do so, but was satis- 
fied if presents were made to him of rich 
church omamentS| if his disciples were 
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clothed, and his own expenses paid. Th« 
people were very happy in thus gratifying 
nim. Many persons ot* note, in the con- 
viction that to serve him would be a pious 
act, believing him to be a prudent and holy 
man, followed him everywhere, deserting 
their parents, wives, children, homes. In 
this number was the Lord d'Antoing, and 
tome others of the nobility. 



HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 

[George Henry Lewes, born in London, 18th April, 
181 7. Philuaopher, biographer, and critic. His works 
ire: L\f€ of JtobupierTe : Comt^s PhUowpky of the 
Sritnets; The Sj^niih Drama: Lope de Vega and 
Caideron; Biogratthical Ui*t"ry of PkUotophy ; Setuide 
StvuliiM: Phy$ii>Utgy of Common Life ; Studie* in A nimal 
life; Arittotle, a chapter from the history of science; 
Jlittory of PkUomphf fn/m TkaUi to CimiU: On tk% 
BpintU Cord a$ a Centtt of Sewation and VUUion, a 
|Mper read before the British Association for the Ad- 
▼ancement of Science; TV Nerwnu System; RaiUkorpe, 
and RoH^ Blanche, and VioUt, two novels; The Noble 
Heart , a tragedy; and Tlie Life and Woi^ of Qotthe, 
from which we quote ** A more ftuthfkil and life-like 
biography than this we have rarely read. The image 
of Uie living man is presenteil with mnch skill and moch 
eandoor. Mr. Lewes speaks often of the '* many sided- 
ness of Goethe." and he shows his weak sides and dark 
•ides as well as his great and brilliant ones."— £tte)'a)> 
OauUe. Mr. Lewes was fur several yeari the literary 
editor of the Leader, In 18d5 he founded the Fvrt- 
tkightly JUviae, He died in 1878.] 

The pleasure every one finds in making 
acquaintance with the original stories from 
which Shakspeare created his marvellous plays, 
is the pleasure of detecting bow genius can 
improve upon the merest hint, and how with 
its own vital forces it converts lifeless material 
into immortal life. This pleasure also carries 
the conviction that there is no lack of subjects 
for an artist, if he have but the eye to see them. 
It shows us that great poets are not accustomed 
to catit about for subjects worthy of treatment; 
on the contrary, the merest hint is enough to 
form the nucleus of a splendid work: a random 
phraiie will kindle a magnificent conception. 

Very like the material offered by Bandello 
to Shakspeare is the material oiTercd to Goethe 
by the old narrative^ from which he created 

iDof LiebUiMtiffe Oera gegen die 8"Itbnrffifehen Bmi- 
franten. Dcu i$t: kune und mahrhafliQe BnOhlung vie 
dieeelbm in der Grd/fich Jteuee Plauiechen Reeident Stadt 
cng'kommen, aufpenommm, und vertoi'pet, aurh was an 
vnd von viflfn lienelben Outeegeeehentuid geliOt-H worden. 
Ldpsig: 1722. 



one of the most fanltless of modem poemc 
Herein we learn how a rich and importafit 
citizen of Altmtthl has in vain tried to persnad^ 
his son to marry. The Saltzbarg emigrants 
pass tarough the town, and among them the 
son finds *'a maiden who pleases him right 
well ; ** he inquires after her family and bring- 
ing up, and as all he hears is satisfactory, 
away he hies to his father, declaring that an- 
less this Saltzborg maiden be given him, bo 
will remain unmarried all his life. The father, 
aided by the pastor, tries to persuade him from 
such a resolution. But their eflR>rtt being 
vain, the pastor advises the father to give his 
consent, which is done. Away goes the son to 
the maiden, and asks her if she is willing to 
enter his father's domestic service. She ac- 
cepts, and is presented to the father. Bat ke^ 
ignorant of his son's ruse, and believing he seea 
before him the betrothed, asks her whether sho 
is fond of his son. The maiden thinks they 
are laughing at her, but on learning that they 
are serious in wishing her to belong to tfa« 
family, declares herself quite ready, and draws 
from her bosom a purse containing 200 ducats, 
which she hands to her bridegroom as her 
dowry. 

This is the story out of which grew ffermanH 
und Dorothea, An ordinary story, in which 
the poet alone could see a poem ; whai be has 
seen, every reader of German literature well 
knows; and those to whom the poem is un- 
known must be content with the following 
analysis. 

The epoch is changed to that of the Frenck 
Eevolution. The emigrants are driven from 
home by political events. The scene is on the 
right side of the Rhine. The streets of a qniel 
little village are noisy with unaccattomed 
movement; every one is crowding to see tb6 
sad procession of emig^nts passing throogh, 
in the heat and dust of a summer afternoon. 
Mine Host of the Golden Lion, sitting at hitf 
doorway, marvels at such curiosity, but ap- 
plauds the active benevolence of his wife, who 
has sent their son with linen, food and drink, 
to bestow upon the sufferers, '* for to give is ths 
duty of those who have." 

And now are seen returning some of ths 
curious. See how dusty their shoes! and bow 
their faces are burning! They come back wip- 
ing the perspiration from their glowing faces; 
the old couple rejoice at having sat qniet at 
home, contenting themselves with what will bs 
told them of the sight. Sure enough, heni 
comes the pastor, and with him the apothecary; 
seating themselves on the wooden bench, they 
shake the dust oflf their shoes, and fas their 
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liot facei with tbelr handkercbiefiB. They nar- 
rate what they have seen; and mine host, aigh- 
ing, hoped his eon will overtake the emigrants, 
and give them what has been sent But the heat 
suggests to him that they should retire into the 
cool back parlour, and, out of the way of the 
flies, refresh themselves with a bottle of Rhine- 
wine. There, over the wine, mine host ex- 
presses his wish to see his son married. Thia 
is the whole of the first canto; and yet, alight 
as the material is, the wonderful objective 
treatment gives it substance. The fresh air of 
the country breathes from the verse. 

In the second canto Hermann appears before 
his father and friends. The pastor's quick eye 
detects that he is returned an altered man. 
Hermann relates how he accomplished his mis- 
sion. Overtiking the emigrants, he fell in 
with a cart drawn by oxen, wherein lay a poor 
woman beside the infant to which she had just 
given bii-th. I^icading the oxen was a maiden, 
who came towards him with the calm con- 
fidence of a generous soul, and begged his aid 
for the poor woman whom she had just assisted 
in her travail. Touched with pity, and feeling 
at once that this maiden was the best person to 
distribute justly the aid he had brought, Her- 
mann gave it all into her hands. They parted, 
she gratefully pursuing her sad journey, he 
thougrlitfully returning home. Love has leaped 
into his heart, and, by the light of his smile, 
the pastor sees he is an altered man. 

On hearing his tale, the apothecary hugs 
himself with the consolation of not having wife 
and children to make him anxious in these 
anxious times; "the single man escapes the 
easiest." But Hermann reproves him, asking, 
** Is it well that a man should feel himself 
alone in joy and sorrow, not understanding 
how to share these joys and sorrows? I never 
was so willing to marry as to- day ; for many a 
good maiden needs the protection of a husband, 
and many a man needs the bright consolation 
of a wife, in the shadow of misfortune." 
Hereupon the father, smiling, exclaims, "I 
hear you with pleasure ; such a sensible word 
you have seldom uttered." And his mother 
also applauds him, referring to her marriage as 
an example. Memory travels back com- 
placently to the day of her betrothal. It was 
in the midst of misfortune — a fire had destroyed 
all their property— but in that hour of misfor- 
tune their union was decided. The father 
here breaks in, and says the story is true, but 
evidently wishes to warn his son from any 
imitation of his own venture. With admir- 
able art and humour his fatherly anxiety is 
depicted. He married a girl who had nothing 



when he himself had nothing; but now, whea 

be is old and well to do in the world, this idea 
of beginning life upon no solid foundation of 
fortune is alarming to him. He paints the 
difilculties of ^ keeping house, the advantages 
of fortune, and concludes with a decisive inti- 
mation to Hermann that he expects a rich 
daughter- in-law to be brought into the house. 
He indicates the daughters of a rich neighbour, 
and wishes Hermann to select one. But Her- 
mann has not only a new love in his heart, 
he has an old repugnance to these rich neigh- 
bours, who mocked his simplicity, and ridiculed 
him because he was not as familiar with the 
personages of an opera as they were. This 
enrages his father, who upbraids him for being 
a mere peasant without culture, and who 
angrily declares he will have no peasant-girl 
brought into the house as his daughter-in-law, 
but a girl who can play the piano, and who can 
draw around her the finest people of the town. 
Hermann, in silence, quits the room; and 
thus closes the second canto. 

The third canto carries on the story. Mine 
host continues his angry eloquence. It is hia 
opinion that the son should always rise higher 
in the social scale than the father : for what 
would become of the house, or the nation, 
without this constant progress? ''You are 
always unjust to your son," replies the mother, 
"and thus frustrate your own wishes. Wo 
must not hope to form children after oar 
notions. As God baa given them us, so must 
we have them and love them, bring them up 
as best we can, and let them have their own 
disposition. For some have this and others 
that gift. One is happy in one way, another 
in another. I won't have my Hermann abused. 
He is an excellent creature. But with daily 
snubbing and blame you crush his spirit.** 
And away she goes to seek her son. "A won« 
derful race the women," says the host, smiling, 
as his wife departs, "just like children. Thej 
all want to live after their own fashion, and 
yet be praised and caressed ! " The old apotbe- 
car}% carrying out the host's argument respect- 
ing the continual improvement of one's station, 
happily displays his character by a speech of 
quiet humour, describing his own anxiety to 
improve the appearance of his house, and how 
he has always been hindered by the fear of the 
expense. The contrast of characters in thia 
poem is of the finest and sharpest: mother and 
father, pastor and apothecary, all stand before 
us in distinctive, yet unobtrusive individuality,, 
such as only the perfection of art achieves. 

In the fourth canto, the mother seeks l|«r 
son. The description of this search is a strik* 
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ing specimen of €roetbe*8 descriptire poetry, 
being a series of pictures without a metaphor, 
without au image, without any of the pictur- 
esque aids which most poets employ ; and yet 
it is vivid and picturesque in the highest 
deg^ree. I wish I dared quote it. But the 
reader of German can seek it in the original ; 
and translation is more than ever unjust to a 
poet, where style is in question. 

In the stable she seeks him, expecting to find 
him with his favourite stallion ; then she goes 
into the garden (not omitting to set up the 
tree-props and brush the caterpillars from the 
cabbages, like a careful housewife as she is !), 
then through the vineyard until she finds him 
seated under the pear-tree, in tears. A charm- 
ing scene takes place between them. Hermann 
declares his intention of setting off in defence 
of fatherland; he is eloquent on the duties of 
citizens to give their blood for their country. 
But the mother knows very well it is no 
political enthusiasm thus suddenly moving him 
to quit his home; she has divined his love for 
Dorothea, the maiden whom he met among the 
emigrants; she questions him, and receives his 
confidence. Yes, it is because he loves Doro- 
thea, and because his father has forbidden him 
to think of any but a rich bride, that he is 
about to depart His father has always been 
unjust to him. Here interposes the mother; 
persuades Hermann to make the first advances 
to his father, certain that the paternal anger is 
mere hasty words, and that the dearest wish of 
Hermann's heart will not be disregarded. She 
brings him back with these hopes. 

In the fifth canto the friends are still sipping 
from green glasses the cool Rhine- wine, and 
arguing the old question. To them enter 
mother and son. She reminds her husband 
how often they have looked forward to the day 
when Hermann should make choice of a bride. 
That day has arrived. He has chosen the 
Emigrant maiden. Mine host hears this in 
ominous stillness. The pastor rises, and 
heartily backs Hermann in his prayer. He 
looks upon this choice as an inspiration from 
above, and knows Hermann well enough to 
trust him in such a choice. The father is still 
■ilent. The apothecary, cautious ever, suggests 
a middle course. He does not trust implicitly 
in these inspirations from above. He pro- 
poses to inquire into the character of the 
maiden, and as he is not easily to be deceived, 
he undertakes to bring back a true report. I 
need scarcely point out the superiority of this 
treatment of the old story, wherein the lover 
first inquires into the character of the maiden, 
and then makes up his mind to hava her. 



Hermann needs no inqniry — bat neither does 
he shirk it He uiges the apothecary to set 
ofiT, and take the pastor with him, two such 
experienced men being certain to detect the 
truth. For himself he is sure of the result 
Mine host, finding wife and friends againivt 
him, consents, on a worthy report being 
brought by pastor and apothecary, to c:l11 
Dorothea his daughter. The two commis- 
sioners seat themselves in the cart, and Her- 
mann, mounting the box, drives them swiftly 
to the village. Arriving there, they get out 
Hermann describes Dorothea, that they may 
recognize her; and awaits their return. Very 
g^pbic is the picture of this village, where the 
wanderers are crowded in bams and gardens, 
the streets blocked up with carts, men noisily 
attending to the lowing cows and horses, women 
busily washing and drying on every hedges 
while the children dabble in the stream. 
Through this crowd the two friends wander, 
and witness a quarrel, which is silenced by an 
old magistrate, who afterwards gives them 
satisfactory details about Dorothea. This 
episode is full of happy touches and thoughtful 
poetry. The friends return joyful to Her- 
mann, and tell him he may take Dorothea 
home. But while they have been inquiring 
about her, he, here on the threshold of his fate, 
has been torturing himself with doubts as to 
whether Dorothea will accept him. She msj 
love another; what is more probable? She may 
refuse to come with them into a strange house. 
He begs them to drive home without him. 
He will alone ask Dorothea, and return on foot 
with her if she consent. The pastor takes the 
reins, but the cautious apothecary, willing 
enough to entrust the pastor with the care of 
his soul, has misgivings about his power of 
saving his body. The pastor reassures him, 
and they disappear in a cloud of dust, leaving 
Hermann to gaze after them motionless, fixed 
in thought 

The next two cantos are exquisitely poetical. 
As Hermann stands by the spring, he sees 
Dorothea comir.^ with a water jug in each 
band. He approaches her, and she smiles a 
friendly smile at his approach. He asks why 
she comes so far from the village to fetch 
water. She answers that her trouble is well 
repaid if only because it enables her to see and 
thank him for the kindness he has shown to 
the sufTcrers ; but also adds that the improvi- 
dent men have allowed oxen and horses to walk 
into the streams, and so disturb all the water 
of the village. They then pass to the well, and 
sit upon the wall which protects it She 
stoopsy and dips a Jug in the water; he takos 
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the other jug and dips it also, and they see the 
image of themselves mirrored in the wavering 
blue of the reflected heavens, and they nod and 
greet each other in the friendly mirror. 
** Let me drink," says the joyous youth. And 
she holds the jug for him. Then they rest 
leaning upon the jugs in sweet confidence. 

She then asks him what has brought him 
here. He looks into her eyes and feeU happy, 
but dares not trust himself with the avowal. 
He endeavours to make her understand it in 
an indirect recital of the need there is at home 
for a young and active woman to look after 
the house and his parents. She thinks he 
means to ask her to come as servant in his 
house, and, being alone in the world, gladly 
consents. When he perceives her mistake he 
is afraid to undeceive her, and thinks it better 
to take her home and gain her affection there. 
*' But let us go," she exclaims, ** girls are 
always blamed who stay long at the fountain 
in gossip." They stand up, and once more 
look back into the well to see their images 
meeting in its water, and "sweet desirea 
possess them." 

He accompanies her to the village, and wit- 
nesses, in the affection all bear to Dorothea, 
the b^t sign that his heart has judged aright. 
She takes leave of them all, and sets forth with 
Hermann, followed by the blessings and hand- 
kerchief-wavings of the emig^nts. In silence 
they walk towards the setting sun, which 
tinges the storm-clouds threatening in the 
distance. On the way she asks him to describe 
the characters of those she is going to serve. 
He sketches father and mother. "And how 
am I to treat you, you the only son to my 
future master?" she asks. By this time they 
have reached the pear-tree, and the moon it 
ahining overhead. He takes her hand, answer- 
ing, "Ask your heart, and follow all it tells 
yon." But he can go no further in his declar- 
ation, fearing to draw upon himself a refusal. 
In silence they sit awhile and look upon the 
moon. She sees a window — it is Hermann's, 
who hopes it will soon be hers. They rise to 
continue their course, her foot slips, she falls 
into his arms; breast against breast, cheek 
against cheek, they remain a moment, he not 
daring to press her to him, merely supporting 
her. In a few minutes more they enter the 
bouse. 

The charm of these cantoa, aa indeed of the 
whole poem, cannot of course be divined from 
the analysis I am making; the perfume of a 
violet is not to be found in the description of 
the violet But with all drawbacks, the 
Analysis enables a reader of imagination to 



form a better conception of the poem than he 
would form from an cesthetical discussion such 
as philosophical criticism indulges in. With 
this caveat let our analysis proceed. The 
mother is uneasy at this long absence of Her- 
mann; comes in and out, noting the appear- 
ances of the storm, and is rather sharp in her 
blame of the two friends for leaving him with- 
out securing the maiden. The aix>thecary 
narrates how he was taught patience in youth; 
and, the door opening, presents the young 
couple to their glad eyes. Hermann introduced 
her, but tells the pastor aside that as yet there 
has been no talk of marriage; she only sup- 
poses her place to be that of servant. The 
host, wishing to be gallant, goes at once to the 
point, treats her as his daughter, and compli- 
ments her on her taste in having chosen his 
son. She blushes, is pained, and replies with 
some reproach that for such a greeting she was 
unprepared. With tears in her eyes she 
paints her forlorn condition, and the secret 
escapes her, that, touched by Hermann's 
generosity and noble bearing, she really has 
begun to feel the love for him they twit her 
with; but having made that confession, of 
course she can no longer stay ; and she is de- 
parting with grief in her heart when the mis- 
take is cleared up ; she is accepted, dowerless, 
by them all, and Hermann, in pressing her to 
his heart, feels prepared for the noble struggle 
of life. 

Such is the story of Hermann und Dofotkea, 
which is written in Homeric hexameters, with 
Homeric simplicity. In the ordinary course 
of things, I should be called upon to give some 
verdict on the much-vexed question as to 
whether, properly speaking, this poem is an 
epic or an idyll, or, by way of compromise, an 
idyllic epic The critics are copious in dis- 
tinctions and classifications. They tell us in 
what consists the epos proper, which they dis- 
tinguish from the romantic epos, and from 
the bourgeois epos; and then these heavy 
batteries are brought to bear on Hermann und 
DoroUtea. Well ! if these discussions gratify 
the mind, and further any of the purposes of 
literature, let those whose bent lies that way 
occupy themselves therewith. To me it seems 
idle to trouble oneself whether Hermann und 
Dorotliea is or is not an epic, or what kind of 
epic it should be called. It is a poem. One 
cannot say more for it If it be unlike all 
other poems, there is no harm in that ; if it 
resemble some other poems, the resemblance 
does not enhance its charm. Let ns accept it 
for what it is, a poem full of life, charaeicr, 
and beauty; simple in its materiaUi asUmiflli* 
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inglj simple in ^ its handling; written in 
obvious imitation of Homer, and yet presenr- 
ing tbroughout the most modem colour and 
sentiment Of all idylls, it is the most truly 
idyllic. Of all poems describing country life 
and country people, it is the most truthful ; 
and on comparing it with Theocritus or Virgil, 
with Guarini or Tasso, with Floriun or Delille, 
with Gesner or Thomson, the critic will note 
with interest its absence of poetic ornamenta- 
tion, its freedom from all ''idealization." Its 
peasants are not such as have been fashioned 
in Dresden china, or have solicited the palette 
of Lancret and Watteau; but are as true as 
poetry can represent them. The characters 
are wonderfully drawn, with a few decisive 
unobtrusive touches. Shakspeare himself is 
not more dramatic in the presentation of char- 
acter. The host, his wife, the pastor, the old 
cautious apothecary, stand before us in all 
their humours. Hermann, the stalwart pea- 
sant, frank, simple, and shy, and Dorothea, 
the healthy, affectionate, robust, simple peasant 
girl, are ideal characters in the best sense, viz. 
in the purity of nature. Those "ideal pea- 
sants" with Grecian features and irreproach- 
able linen, so loved of bad painters and poor 
poets, were not at all the 6gures Goethe cared 
to draw ; he had faith in nature, which would 
not allow him to idealize. 

Very noteworthy is it that he, like Walter 
Scott, could find a real pleasure in talking wjth 
the%common people, such as astonished his 
daughter-in-law (from whom, among others, I 
learned the fact), who could not comprehend 
what pleasure this great intellect found in con- 
versation with an old woman baking her bread, 
or an old carpenter planing a fir-plank. He 
would talk with his coachman, pointing out to 
him the peculiarities of the scenery, and 
delighting in his remarks. Stately and silent 
as he often was to travelling bores, and to 
literary men with no ideas beyond the circle of 
books, he was loquacious and interested when- 
ever one of the people came in his way; and 
the secret of this was his abiding interest in 
every individuality. A carpenter, who was a 
carpenter, interested him; but the carpenter in 
Sunday clothes, aping the bourgeois, would 
have found him ns Kilent and stately as every 
other pretender found him. What Scott 
gathered from his intercourse with the people, 
everyone knows who has noticed the rich soil 
of humour on which Scott's antiquarian fancies 
are planted; what Goethe gathered from the 
same source may be read in most of his works, 
especially in Hermann und Dorothea, Famt, 
and WUhelm Meiaitar, 



"NIGHT TEACHETH KNOWLEDGE.- 

When I Burvaj the bright 
C<elestiall spheare : 
So rich with jewels hung, that night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appears : 

My soule her wings doth spread, 
And heaven-;ivard flies. 
The Almighty*! mysteries to read 
In the laige volumes of the skies. 

For the bright iirroaroent 
Shootes forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator s name. 

No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a oharacter, 
Bemoved far from our humane sight; 

But if we stedfost looke 
We shall disceme 
In it, as in some holy booke. 
How man may heavenly knowledge leame. 

It tells the conqueror. 
That farre-stretcht powre. 
Which his proud dangers traffique for, 
Is but the triumph of an houre. 

That from the farthest North, 
Some nation may, 
Yei nndiscovered, iMue forth, 
And ore his new got conquest sway. 

Some nation yet shut in 
With hils of ice 
May be let out to scourge his sinne, 
Till they shall equall him in vice. 

And then they likewise shall 
Their mine have ; 
For as your selves your empires fall, 
And every kingdome hath a grave. 

Thus those ccelestiall fires. 
Though seeming mute. 
The fallacie of our desires 
And all the pride of life confnte. 

For they have watcht since first 
The world had birth : 
And found sinne in it selfe aocunt, 
And nothing permanent on earth. 

William Habinotm (IttQk ^ 
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eovered some three thouBand yean ago. At 
least it was known to Uesiod, and has been 
recommended by him in the one precious line 
he has left us. But even he complains of the 
fools, who did not know that half is more than 
the whole. And ever since, though mankind 
have always been in full chase after riches, 
though they have not feared to follow Columbus 
and Gama in chase of it, though they have 
waded through blood, and crept through false- 
hood, and trampled on their own hearts, and 
been ready to ride on a broomstick, in chase 
of it, very few have ever taken this road, albeit 
the easiest, the shortest, and the surest U. 

One of the first things a soldier has to do, is 
to harden himself against heat and cold. He 
must inure himself to bear sudden and violent 
changes. In like manner they who enter into 
public life should begin by dulling their sensi- 
tiveness to praise and blame. He who cannot 
turn his back on the one, and face the other, 
will probably be beguiled by his favourite into 
letting his enemy come behind him, and wound 
him when off* his guard. Let him keep a firm 
footing, and beware of being lifted up, remem- 
bering that this is the commonest trick by 
which wrestlers throw their antagonists. U. 

Qratification is distinct from happiness in 
the common apprehension of mankind; and so 
is selfishness from wisdom. But passion in its 
blindness disregards, or rather speaks as if it 
disregarded, the first distinction; and sophists, 
taking advantage of this, confound the last 
Their confusion, however, is worse confounded. 
For it is not every gratification that is selfish, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, which 
implies blame and sin; but such only as is undue 
or inordinate, whether in kind ordegree. Never 
was a man called selfish for quenching his 
thirst with water, where water was not scarce; 
many a man has been justly, for drinking 
champagne. The argument then, if unravelled 
into a syllogism, would hang together thus: 

Bome grxtificationt are wlfish: 
No gratification is luippinen: 

therefore. 
All happineM Is lelflah. 

I am not surprised that these gentlemen speak 
ill of logic. 

Misers are the greatest spendthrifts: and 
spendthrifts often end in becoming the greatest 



misers. 



U. 



The principle gives birth to the rule: the 
siotive may justify the exception. 



A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA. 

BT ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast ! 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys. 

While, like the eagle free. 
Away the good ship flies, and leavet 

Old England on the lee. 

O for a soft and gentle wind ! 

I heard a fair cue cry ; 
But give to me the swelling breeze, 

And white waves heaving high : 
The white waves heaving high, my lads, 

The good ship tight and free ; 
The world of waters is our home. 

And merry men are we. 

There^s tempest in yon homed moon. 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 
And hark the music, mariners ! 

The wind is wakening loud. 
The wind is wakening loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free— 
The hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 



A PKAYER. 

O beauteous God ! uncircumscribed treasure 

Of an eternal pleasure ! 

Thy throne is seated far 

Above the highest star ; 
Where thou preparest a glorious place 
Within the brightness of thy face. 

For every spuit 

To inherit, 
That builds his hopes upon thy merit; 
And loves thee with an holy charity. 
What ravish'd heart, seraphic tongues, or eyet 

Clear as the morning's rise, 

Can speak, or think, or see 

That bright eternity, 
Where the great King's transparent throne 
Is of an entire jasper-stone. 
When thou dost bind thy jewels up, that day 

Remember us, we pray ; 

That where the beryl lies, 

And the crystal 'bove the skies, 
There thou may*st appoint us place, 
Within the brightness of thy face; 

And our soul 

In the scroul 
Of life and bliiisfnlness enroul, 
That we may praise thee to eternity. 
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GIL BLAS AND THE BOBBERS. 

t Alain Rene Le Sage^ born nmr Vumet, Brittany, 
160S; died at Bonlogna, 1746-7. Ha wrota a number 
of oomediee and faroes, chiefly adaptations firum the 
bpaniah; he earned an undying reputation by two 
works^£« DiabU Boiteux C*The Detil on Two Sticks'*), 
and Oil BUu of SantiUane. They were tmuaiated into 
English by SmoUet, and it is from his veraion that the 
following adventure is quoted. Oil Bias, on his way to 
Balatn-inoa in search of fortune, was alarmed at an inn 
by a rascally carrier, who declares he has been robbed 
and that he will have everybody arrested. Oil Bias 
and several others took to flight in different directions.] 

I arrived at last at the border of a wood, 
and was just going into it when all of a sadden 
two men on horseback appeared before me and 
called, "Who goes there?" As my surprise 
hindered me from making immediate answer, 
they advanced; and each clapping a pistol to 
my throat, commanded me to tell who I was, 
whence I came, my business in the forest, and, 
above all things, to hide nothing from them. 
To these interrogations, the manner of which 
seemed to me equal to the rack with which the 
carrier had threatened us, I replied, that I was 
a lad of Oviedo, going to Salamanca; re- 
counted the alarm we had undergone, and con- 
ieascd that the fear of being put to the tor- 
ture had induced me to run away. They burst 
out into a loud laugh at this discovery, which 
manifested the simplicity of my heart, and one 
of them said, ''Take courage, friend; come 
along with us, and fear nothing; we will put 
thee in a place of safety." So saying he made 
me get up behind him, and then we retreated 
into the wood. 

Though I did not know what to make of 
this rencontre, I did not presage anything 
bad from it; "for," said I to myself, "if these 
people were thieves, they would have robbed, 
and perhaps murdered me at once; they must 
certainly be honest gentlemen, who live hard 
by, and who, seeing me in a panic, have pity 
on my condition, and carry me home with 
them out of charity." 

But I did not long remain in suspense; for, 
after several windings and turnings, which we 
performed in great silence, we came to the foot 
of a hill, where we alighted, and one of the 
horsemen said to me — 

"This is our dwelling-place." 

I looked around, but could perceive neither 
house, hut, nor the least appearance of any 
habitation ; nevertheless, these two men lifted 
up a huge wooden trap-door, covered with 
earth and brambles, which concealed the en- 



trance of a long shelving passage under ground, 
into which the horses went of themselves, like 
oeasts that were used to it; while the cavaliers, 
taking the same path, made me follow them; 
then lowering the cover, with cords fastened 
to the inside for that purpose, behold the 
worthy kinsman of my uncle Perez caught like 
a mouse in a trap ! 

1 now discovered my situation, and any one 
may easily believe that this discovery effec- 
tually dispelled my former fear: a terror more 
mighty and better founded took possession of 
my soul ! I laid my account with losing my 
life as well as my ducats; and looking upon 
myself as a victim led to the altar, walked 
(more dead than alive) between my two con- 
ductors, who, feeling me tremble, exhorted me 
in vain to fear nothing. When we had gone 
about two hundred paces, turning and descend- 
ing all the way, we entered into a stable, 
lighted by two great iron lamps hanging from 
the arch above. Here I saw plenty of straw, 
and a good many casks full of provender: there 
was room enough for twenty horses, but at 
that time the*« were only the two that we 
brought along with us, which an old negro, 
who seemed vigorous for his years, was tying 
to a rack. We went out of the stable, and by 
the dismal glimmer of some lamps, that seemed 
to enlighten the place only to show the horrors 
of it, came to a kitchen, where an old cook- 
maid was busy in broiling steaks and providing 
for supper. The kitchen was adorned with all 
necessary utensils; and hard by there was a 
larder stored with all sorts of provisions. The 
cook (for I must draw her picture) was a per- 
son somewhat turned of sixty: in her youth 
the hair of her head had been red as a car- 
rot, for time had not as yet so much bleached 
it, but that one might still perceive some 
shades of its primitive colour; she had an olive 
complexion, a chin pointed and prominent, with 
lips fallen in, a huge aquiline nose that hung 
over her mouth, and eyes that flamed in purple. 
'*Well, Dame Leonarda," said one of the 
gentlemen, presenting me to this fair ang^l of 
darkness, ' ' here's a young man we have brought 
for yon." Then turning to me, and observing 
me pale and dismayed — "Friend," said he, 
"banish thy fear, we will do thee no harm. 
Having occasion for a servant to assist our 
cook-maid, we met with thee, and happy it is 
for thee we did : thou shalt here supply the 
place of a young fellow who let himself die 
about fifteen days ago; he was a lad of a very 
delicate complexion, but thou scemest to he 
more robust, and wilt not die so soon; indeed, 
thou wilt never see the light of the sun again; 
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bat in lieu of that, thou shalt hare good cheer 
and a routing fire. Thoa shalt pass thy time 
with Leonarda, who is a very gentle creature, 
and enjoy all thy little conveniences. I will 
fihow thee/' added he, ''that thou hast not got 
Among beggars." 

With these words he took up a flambeau, 
and bidding me follow him, carried me into a 
cellar, where I saw an infinite number of bottles 
and jars well corked, which, he told me, were 
filled with excellent wine. He afterwards 
made me pass through divers apartments, some 
of which contained bales of linen, others of 
flilks and stuffo; in one I perceived gold and 
silver, and a great quantity of plate in different 
cupboards. Then I followed him into a large 
hall, illuminated by three branches of copper, 
which also gave light to the rooms that com- 
municated with it: here he put fresh questions 
to me, asked my name and reason for leaving 
Oviedo, and when I had satisfied his curiosity 
in these particulars — 

"Well, Gil Blas."said he, "since thydesign 
in quitting the place of thy nativity was to 
obtain some good post, thou must certainly 
have been born with a caul upon thy head, 
seeing thou hast fallen into our bands. I have 
already told thee that thou shalt live here in 
affluence, and roll upon gold and silver; nay, 
more, thou shalt be safe; for such is the con- 
trivance of this retreat, that the officers of the 
Holy Brotherhood may come into the wood an 
hundred times without discovering it. The 
entry is unknown to every living soul except 
me and my comrades: perhaps thou wilt won- 
der how it could be executed without being 
perceived by the people in the neighbourhood. 
Know, then, my lad, that this is not a work of 
our handR, but was made many years ago; for, 
after the Moors had got possession of Grenada, 
Arragon, and almost the whole of Spain, the 
Christians, rather than submit to the yoke of 
infidels, fled, and concealed themselves in this 
country, in Biscay, and in the Asturies, whither 
the valiant Don Pelagio retired: fugitives, and 
dispersed in small numbers, they lived in 
mountains and woods, some lurked in caves, 
and others contrived many subterranean abodes, 
of which number this is one. Having after- 
wards been so lucky as to drive their enemies 
out of Spain, they returned into the towns; 
and, since that time, their retreats have served 
for asylums to people of our profession. It is 
true, indeed, the Holy Brotherhood^ have dis- 



1 The Holy Brotherhood in Spain, called la Santa Her- 
tnandrd, was formerly an aaaociation to tuppren robben 
in timea of ciyil commotioa. 



covered and destroyed some of them; but there 
are still plenty remaining, and, thank Heaven, 
I have lived here in safety near fifteen years ; 
my name is Captain Rolando; I am chief of 
the company, and he whom thou aawest witU 
me is one of my gang." 

Siguier Rolando had scarce done speaking, 
when six new faces appeared in the hall; these 
were the lieutenant with five of the company, 
who returned loaded with booty, which con- 
sisted of two hampers full of sugar, cinnamon, 
pepper, dried figs, almonds, and raisins. The 
lieutenant addressing himself to the captain* 
told him that he had taken these hampers from 
a grocer of Benavento, whose mule he had also 
carried off. When he had given an account of 
his expedition to his superior, the pillage of the 
grocer was ordered into the store, and it waa 
unanimously agreed to make merry. A table 
being covered in the great hall, I was sent 
back into the kitchen, where Dame Leonarda 
instructed me in the nature of my office; and, 
yielding to necessity (since my cruel fate had 
so ordained), I suppressed my sorrow and pre- 
pared myself for the service of those worthy 
gentlemen. 

My first essay was on the side- board, which 
I adorned with silver caps and many stone 
bottles of that good wine which Signior Rolandb 
praised so much. I afterwards brought in 
two ragouts, which were no sooner served than 
the whole company sat down to eat. They 
began with a good appetite, while I stood be- 
hind, ready to supply them with wine, and 
acquitted myself so handsomely, that I had the 
honour to be complimented upon my behaviour. 
The captain recounted my story in a few words, 
which afforded a good deal of diversion, and 
afterwards observed that I did not want merit; 
but I was at that time cured of my vanity, 
and could hear myself praised without danger. 
Not one of them was silent on the subject; 
they said, I seemed born to be their cup- 
bearer; that I was worth an hundred of my 
predecessor; and although Dame Lconarda 
(since his death) had been honoured with the 
office of presenting nectar to these infernal 
gods, thfey divested her of that glorious em- 
ployment, in which they installed me, like a 
young Ganymede succeeding an ancient Hebe. 
When the captain of the thieves went to bed, 
and I returned into the hall, where I uncovered 
the table and put everything in order; from 
thence I went into the kitchen, where Domingo 
(so was the old negro called) expected me to 
supper. Though I had no appetite, I sat 
down with them ; but as I could not eat, and 
I appeared as melancholy as I had cause to be eo. 
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these two apparitions, equally qualified, under- 
took to give me consolation. 

''Why do you afflict yourself, child?" said 
the old lady, "you ought rather to rejoice at 
your good fortune. You are young, and seem 
to be of an easy temper, consequently would 
have been, in a little time, lost in the world, 
whereas here your innocence finds a secure 
haven." 

" Dame Leonarda is in the right," said the 
old blackamoor, with great gravity; "and 
let me add, the world is full of affliction; 
thank Heaven, therefore, my friend, for hav- 
ing delivered thee all at once from the dangers, 
difficulties, and misery of life." 

I bore their discourse with patience, because 
to fret myself would have done me no service; 
at last Domingo, having eaten and drunk 
plentifully, retired into the stable; while Leo- 
narda, with a lainp in her hand, conducted 
me into a vault, which served as a burying- 
place to the robbers who died a natural death, 
and in which I perceived a miserable truckle- 
bed, that looked more like a tomb than a 
couch. 

*' Here is your bed-chamber," said she, "the 
lad, whose place you have the good fortune to 
supply, slept here as long as he lived amongst 
us, and now that he is dead rests in the same 
place. He slipped away in the flower of his 
age; I hope you will not be so simple as to 
follow his example." 

So saying she put the light into my hand 
and returned into her kitchen; while I, setting 
the lamp upon the ground, threw myself upon 
the bed, not so much in expectation of enjoy- 
ing the least repose, as with a view to indulge 
my melancholy reflections. 

"0 Heavens!" cried I, "was ever destiny 
■0 terrible as mine ! I am banished from the 
aight of the sun; and, as if it was not enough 
to be buried alive at the age of eighteen, I am 
moreover condemned to serve thieves, to spend 
the day among highwaymen, and the night 
among the dead !" 

I wept bitterly over these suggestions, which 
seemed to me, and were, in eficct, extremely 
shocking. A thousand times I cursed my 
uncle's design of sending me to Salamanca; 
I repented of my flying from justice at Caca- 
belos, and even wished I had submitted to the 
torture. But recollecting that I consumed 
myself in vain complaints to no purpose, I 
began to think of some means by which I 
might escape. 

"What," said I to myself, "is it then im- 
possible to deliver myself ! the thieves are 
%aleep; the oook-maid and negro will be in the 



same condition presently: cannot I, while they 
are all quiet, by the help of my lamp, find out 
the passage through which I descended into 
this infernal abode ! It is true, indeed, I don't 
think myself strong enough to lift the trap- 
door that covers the entry; but, however, that 
I may have nothing to reproach myself with, I 
will try ; my despair will, perhaps, supply me 
with strength, and who knows but I may Ac- 
complish it!" 

Having then projected this great design, 
I got up, when I imagined Leonarda and 
Domingo were at rest, and taking the lamp in 
my hand, went out to the vault, recommending 
myself to all the saints in heaven. It was 
not without great difficulty that I found again 
all the windings of this new labyrinth, and 
arrived at the door of the stable, where, at 
last, perceiving the passage I was in seardi of, 
I went into it, adtancing towanls the trap 
with as much nimbleness as joy; but, alas, in 
the middle of the entry I met with a cursed 
iron gate, fast locked, and consisting of strong 
bars, so close to one another that I could scarce 
thrust my hand between them. I was con- 
founded at the sight of this new obstacle, which 
I had not observed when I came in, the grate 
being then open: I did not fail, however, to 
feel the bars and examine the lock, which I 
even attempted to force; when, all of a sudden 
I felt across my shoulders five or six lusty 
thwacks; upon which I uttered such a dreadful 
yell that the whole cavern echoed with the 
sound, and looking behind me, perceived the 
old negro in his shirt, with a dark lantern in 
one hand, and the instrument of his execution 
in the other. 

"Ah, ha! Mr. Jackanapes," said he, "yon , 
want to make your escape, hah ! Ton must ' 
not imagine that I am to be caught napping. 
I heard you all the while. I suppose yon 
thought the grate was open, didn't you? 
Know, my boy, that henceforth thou shalt 
always find it shut; and that, when we detain 
anybody here, against his inclination, he must 
be more cunning than thou, if ever he geta 
off." 

In the meantime, two or three of the thieves, 
starting out of their sleep at the noise of my 
cries, and believing that the Holy Brotherhood 
was coming souse upon them, got up in a hurry 
and alarmed their companions. In an instant 
all were a- foot; and seizing their swords and 
carbines, advanced half-naked to the place 
where Domingo chastised me; but they no 
sooner understood the cause of the noise they 
had heard, than their uneasiness waa <^>»yngM 
into fits of laughter. 
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''How, Oil Bias!" said the apostate thief 
to me, 'Hhoa hast not been here six hours, 
and want'st to take thy leave of ns already ! 
Sure thou must have a great aversion to a re- 
tired life, hah? What wouldst thou do if thou 
wert a Carthusian friar? Go to bed; thou art 
quit for ouce on account of the stripes Domingo 
has bestowed on thee; but if ever thou shouldst 
make another effort to escape, by St. Bartho- 
lomew, we will flay thee alive." 

This said, he withdrew; the other thieves 
retired into their apartments; the old negro, 
proud of his exploit, returned into his stable, 
and I sneaked back to my Golgotha, where I 
spent the remaining part of the night in sighs 
and tears. 

During the first days of my captivity I was 
like to sink under the sorrow that oppressed 
me, and might have been said to die by inches; 
but at last my good genius inspired me with 
the resolution to dissemble; I affected to appear 
less sad than usual; I began to laugh and 
sing, though with an acliing heart. In a word, 
I counterfeited so well, that Leonarda and 
Domingo were deceived, and believed that the 
bird was at last reconciled to his cage. The 
robbers were of the same opinion; for I assumed 
a gay air when I filled wine for them, and 
mingled in their conversation whenever I found 
an opportunity of acting the buffoon. This 
freedom, far from displeasing, afforded them 
diversion. 

"Gil Bias," said the captain to me one 
evening, while I entertained them in this 
manner, 'Uhou hast done well, my lad, to 
banish thy melancholy ; I am charmed with 
thy wit and humour; I find people are not 
known all at once, for I did not think thou 
hadst been so sprightly and good-natured." 

The rest joined also in my praise, and ap- 
peared so well satisfied with me, that, taking 
advantage of this good disposition — 

"Gentlemen," said I, "allow me to tell my 
mind; since my abode in this place, I find 
myself quite another sort of a person than 
heretofore. You have divested me of the pre- 
judices of education and I insensibly imbibe 
your disposition; I have a taste for your pro- 
fession, and a longing desire of being honoured 
with the name of your companion, and of shar- 
ing the dangers of your expeditions." 

All the company approved of my discourse 
and commended my forwardness, so that it 
was unanimously resolved to let me serve a 
little longer in order to approve myself worthy, 
then carry me out in their excursions; after 
which I should obtain the honourable place I 
demanded. 



Well, then, I was obliged to persist in m^ 
dissimulation and exercise the post of cup- 
bearer still, a circumstance that mortified me 
extremely; for my design in aspiring to the 
honour of becoming a thief, was only to have 
the liberty of taking the air with the rest, 
in hopes that one day I should be able to 
escape from them in the course of their expedi- 
tions. This hope alone supported my life; 
but nevertheless appeared so distant, that I 
tried more than once to baffle the vigilance of 
Domingo, though it was never in my power, 
he being always so much upon his guard, that 
I would ha7e defied a hundred Orpheuses to 
charm such a Cerberus. It is true, indeed, 
I did not do all that I could have done to be- 
guile him, lest I should have wakened hia 
suspicion, for he had a hawk's eye over me, 
and I was obliged to act with the utmost cir- 
cumspection, that I might not betray myself. 
I therefore resigned myself to my fate, until 
the time should be expired that was prescribed 
by the robbers for receiving me into their gang, 
and this event I expected as impatiently as if 
I had been to be enrolled in a list of commis^ 
sioners. 

Heaven be praised ! in six months that time 
arrived ; when Siguier Rolando, addressing him- 
self to his company, said — 

"Gentlemen, we must keep our word with. 
Gil Bias; I have no bad opinion of that young 
fellow, and I hope we shall make something 
of him; it is therefore my opinion that we 
carry him along with us to-morrow to gather 
laurels on the highway, and usher him into 
the path of glor}'." 

The robbers agreed to their captain's pro- 
posal, and to show that they already looked 
upon me as one of their companions, from that 
moment dispensed with my service and re- 
established Dame Leonarda in the office she 
had lost on my account. They made me 
throw away my habit, that consisted of a sorry 
threadbare short cassock, and dressed me in 
the spoils of a gentleman whom they had lately 
robbed, after which I prepared myself for mj 
first campaign. 

It was in the month of September, when, 
towards the close of the night I came out of 
the cavern in company with the robbers, armed 
like them with a carbine, two pistols, sword, 
and bayonet, and mounted on a pretty good 
horse, which they had taken from the same 
gentleman whose dress I wore. I had lived so 
long in darkness, that when day broke I whs 
dazzled with the light; which, however, soon 
became familiar to my eyes. 

Having passed hard by Ponferrada, wo lay 
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in ambu8h in a small wood which bordered on 
the road to I/eon. There we waited, expecting 
that fortune would throw some good luck in 
our way, when we perceived a Dominican (con- 
trary to the custom of these good fathers) rid- 
ing upon a sorry mule. 

"Ho, ho," cried the captain, laughing, 
** there's the coup desaai of Gil Bias — let him 
go and unload that monk, while we observe his 
behaviour." 

All the rest were of opinion that this was a 
very proper commission for me, and exhorted 
me to acquit myself handsomely in it 

" Qentlemen," said I, " you shall be satis- 
fied; I will make that priest as bare as my hand, 
and bring hither his mule in a twinkling." 

"Ko, no," replied Rolando, "she is not 
worth the trouble ; bring us only the purse of 
his reverence, that is all we expect of thee." 

" For this purpose I sallied from the wood 
and made towards the cleigyman, begging 
Heaven, all the way, to pardon the action 1 
was about to commit. I would gladly have 
made my escape that moment, but the greatest 
part of the thieves were better mounted than 
I, and, had they perceived me running away, 
would have been at my heels in an instant and 
•entrapped me again in a veiy short time, or 
perhaps discharged their carbines at me, in 
which case I should have nothing to brag of. 
Not daring, therefore, to hazard such a deli- 
cate step, I came up with the priest, and clap- 
ping a pistol to his breast, demanded his purse. 
He stopped short to survey me, and without 
seeming much afraid, 

"Child," said he, "you are veiy young; you 
have got a bad trade by the hand betimes." 

" Bad as it is, father," I replied, " I wish I 
had begun it sooner." 

"Ah! son, son," said the good friar (who 
•did not comprehend the true meaning of my 
words), "what blindness! allow me to represent 
to you the miserable condition " 

" father," said I, interrupting him hastily, 
"a truce with your morals, if you please; my 
business on the highway is not to hear sermons; 
I want money." 

" Money !" cried he, with an air of astonish- 
ment, "you are little acquainted with the 
charity of the Spaniards, if you think people 
of my cloth have occasion for money, while 
they travel in this kingdom. Undeceive your- 
self ; we are everywhere cheerfully received, 
having lodging and victuals, and nothing is 
asked in return but our prayers; in short, we 
never carry money about us on the road, but 
confide altogether in Providence." 

"That won't go down with me," I replied, 
VOL. vin. 



"your dependence is not altogether so visionary, 
for you have always some good pistoles in re- 
serve, to make more sure of Providence. But, 
my good father," added I, "let us have done; 
my comrades, who are in that wood, begin to 
be impatient; therefore throw your purse upon 
the ground instantly, or I shall certainly put 
you to death." 

At these words, which I uttered with a men- 
acing look, the friar, seeming afraid of his life, 
said — 

" Hold! I will satisfy you then, since there 
is a necessity for it: I see tropes and figures 
have no effect on people of your profession." 

So saying, he pulled from underneath his 
gown a large purse of chamois leather, which 
he dropped upon the ground. Then I told 
him he might continue his journey; a permis- 
sion he did not give me the least trouble of 
repeating; but clapped his heels to the sides of 
his mule, which belying the opinion I had 
conceived of her (for I imagined she was not 
much better than my uncle's), all of a sudden 
went off at a pretty round pace. As soon as 
he was at a distance, I alighted, and taking 
up the purse, which seemed heavy, mounted 
again, and got back to the wood in a trice, 
where the thieves waited with impatience to 
congratulate me upon my victory. Scarce 
would they g^ve me time to dismount, so eager 
were they to embrace me. 

"Ck>urage, Gil Bias," said Rolando, "thou 
hast done wonders; I have had my eyes on 
thee during thy expedition; I have observed 
thy countenance all the time, and I prophesy 
thou wilt in time become an excellent high- 
wayman." 

The lieutenant and the rest approved of the 
prediction, which they assured me I should 
one day certainly fulfil I thanked them for 
the high idea they had conceived of me, and 
promised to do all that lay in my power to 
maintain it 

After they had loaded me with so much un- 
deserved praise, they were desirous of examin- 
ing the booty I had made. 

" Come," said they, " let us see what there 
is in the clergyman's purse." 

" It ought to be well furnished," continued 
one among them, "for those good others don't 
travel like pilgrims." 

The captain untied the purse, and opening 
it pulled out two or three handfuls of copper 
medals, mixed with bits of hallowed wax, and 
some scapularies. ^ At the sight of such an nn- 
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common prey all the robbers burst out into an 
immoderate fit of laughter. 

" Upon my soul," cried the lieutenant, **we 
are very much obliged to Oil Bias, for having, 
in his coup dessai, performed a theft so salu- 
tary to the company." 

This piece of wit brought on more. Those 
miricreants began to be very merry upon the 
matter; a thousand sallies escaped them, that 
too well denoted their immorality. I was the 
only person who did not laugh, my mirth 
being checked by the raillers, who enjoyed 
themselves at my expense. Every one having 
shot his bolt, the captain said to me — 

"In faith, Gil Bias, I advise thee, as a 
friend, to joke no more with monks, who are, 
generally speaking, too arch and cunning for 
such as thee." 

We remained in the wood the greatest part of 
the day, without perceiving any traveller that 
could make amends for the priest At last we 
left it in order to return to our cavern, con- 
fining our exploits to that ludicrous event, 
which still constituted the subject of our dis- 
course, when we discovered, at a distance, a 
coach drawn by four mules, advancing at a 
brisk trot, and escorted by three men on horse- 
back, who seemed well armed. Upon this 
Rolando ordered his troop to halt and held a 
council, the result of which was that they 
should attack the coach. We were imme- 
diately arranged according to his disposition, 
and marched up to it in order of battle. In 
spite of the applause I had acquired in the 
wood, I felt myself seized with a universal 
tremor, and immediately a cold sweat broke 
out all over my body, which I looked upon as 
no very favourable omen. 

The coach and horsemen approached, who, 
knowing what sort of people we were, and 
guessing our design by our appearance, stopped 
within musket-shot, and prepared to receive 
us; while a gentleman of a good mien and richly 
dressed, came out of the coach, and mounting 
a horse that was led by one of his attendants, 
put himself at their head, without any other 
arms than a sword and a pair of pistols. 
Though they were but four against nine (the 
coachman remaining on the seat), they ad- 
vanced towards us with a boldness that re- 
doubled my fear; I did not fail, however, 
though I trembled in every joint, to make 
ready to fire; but, to tell the truth, I shut my 
eyes and turned away my head, when I dis- 
charged my carbine; and, considering the man- 
ner in which it went off, my conscience ought 
to be acquitted on that score. 

I will not attempt to describe the action; 



for although I was present I saw nothing; and 
my fear, in confounding my imagination, con- 
cealed from me the horror of the spectacle that 
occasioned it. All I know of the matter la, 
that after a great noise of firing, I heard mj 
companions shout and cry, " Victory ! victory ! ** 
At that exclamation, the terror which had 
taken possession of my senses dissipated, and 
I saw the four horsemen stretched lifeless 
on the field of battle. On our side we had 
but one man killed. The lieutenant received 
a wound in the arm; but it was a very 
slight one, the shot having only ruffled the 
skin. 

Siguier Rolando ran immediately to the door 
of the coach, in which there was a lady of about 
four or five and twenty years of age, who ap- 
peared very handsome, notwithstanding the 
melancholy condition in which she was; for 
she had swooned during the engagement and 
was not yet recovered. While he was busied 
in looking after her, we took care of the booty, 
beginning with securing the horses of the 
killed, which, frightened at the noise of the 
firing, had run away, after having lost their 
riders. As for the mules they had not stirred, 
although the coachman, during the action, 
had quitted his place, in order to make his 
escape. We alighted, and unyoking, loaded 
them with some trunks we found fastened to 
the coach before and behind. This beings 
done, the lady, who had not as yet recovered 
her senses, was, by order of the captain, taken 
out and placed on horseback before one of the 
robbers that was best mounted ; after which, 
quitting the highroad, the coach, and the 
dead, whom we had stripped, we carried oflT 
the lady, the mules, and the horses. 

It was within an hour of daybreak when we 
arrived at our habitation, and the first thing 
we did was to lead our beasts into the stable, 
where we were obliged to tie them to the rack 
and take care of them with our own hands, 
the old negro having been three days before 
seized with a fit of the gout and rheumatism, 
that kept him abed, deprived of the use of his 
limbs: the only member at liberty was his 
tongue, which he employed in testifying his 
impatience by the most horrible execrations. 
Leaving this miserable wretch to swear and 
blaspheme, we went to the kitchen, where our 
whole attention was engrossed by the lady, 
and we succeeded so well as to bring her out 
of her fit; but when she had recovered the use 
of her senses, and saw herself in the hands of 
several men whom she did not know, she per- 
ceived her misfortune and was seized urith 
horror. The most lively sorrow and direful 
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de8pair Appeared in her eyes, which she lifted 
up to Heaven, as if to reproach it with the in- 
dignities that threatened her; then giving way 
of a sadden to these dismal apprehensions, she 
relapsed into a swoon, her eyelids closed, and 
the robbers imagined that death woald deprive 
them of their prey. The captain, thinking it 
more proper to leave her to herself than to 
torment her with their assistance, ordered her 
to be carried to Leonarda's bed, where she 
was left alone, at the hazard of what might 
happen. 

We repaired to the hall, where one of the 
thieves, who had been bred a surgeon, dressed 
the lieutenant's wound, after which, being 
desirous of seeing what was in the trunks, we 
found some of them filled with lace and linen, 
others with clothes; and the last we opened 
contained some bags full of pistoles, at sight of 
which the gentlemen concerned were infinitely 
rejoiced. This inquiry being made, the cook- 
maid furnished the side-boaxd, laid the cloth, 
and served up sapper. Our conversation at 
first turned upon the great victory we had 
obtained, and Rolando, addressing himself to 
me — 

"Confess, Gil Bias,*' said he, "confess that 
thou wast horribly afraid." 

I ingenuously owned that what he said was 
very true, but that when I should have made 
two or three campaig^ns I would fight like a 
knight-errant; whereupon the whole company 
took my part, observing that my fear was ex- 
cusable, that the action had been very hot, and 
that, considering I was a young fellow who 
had never smelled gunpowder, I had acquitted 
myself pretty well 

The discourse afterwards taming upon the 
mules and horses we had brought into our re- 
treat, it was agreed that to-morrow before day 
we should all set out together in order to sell 
them at Mansilla, which place, in all proba- 
bility, the report of our expedition had not yet 
reached. 

As soon as I got to bed, instead of resigning 
myself to sleep, I did nothing but think of 
that lady's misfortune: I never doubted that 
she was a person of quality, and looked upon 
her situation as the more deplorable for that 
reason. I could not, without shuddering, re- 
present to myself the horrors to which she was 
destined, and felt myself as deeply ooncemed 
for her as if I had been attached by blood or 
friendship. At last, after having bewailed 
her hard fate, I began to revolve the means of 
rescuing her honour from the danger in which 
it was, and of delivering myself at the aame 
time Drom the sabteixanMUi abode. I vpcol- 



lected that the old negro was not in a condi- 
tion to move, and that, since his being taken 
ill, the cook-wench kept the key of the grate. 
This reflection warmed my imagination, and 
made me conceive a scheme, which I digested 
so well, that I proceeded to put it in practice 
immediately, in the following manner. 

Pretending to be racked with the colic, I 
began with complaints and groans; then raising 
my voice, uttered dreadful cries, that wakened 
the robbers and brought them instantly to 
my bedside. When they asked what made 
me roar so hideously, I answered that I was 
tortured with an horrible colic, and, the better 
to persuade them of the truth of what I 
said, grinded my teeth, made frightful grim- 
aces and contortions, and writhed myself in 
a strange manner; then I became quiet all 
of a sudden, as if my pains had given me 
some respite. In a moment after, I began 
again to bounce upon the bed and twist about 
my limbs; in a word, I played my part so 
well, that the thieves, cunning as they were, 
allowed themselves to be deceived, and be- 
lieved, in good earnest, that I was violently 
griped. In a moment all of them were busied 
in endeavours to ease me. 

At last, being able to resist them no longer, 
I was fain to tell them that the gripes had left 
me, and to conjure them to give me quarter. 
Upon which they left off tormenting me with 
their remedies, and I took care to trouble them 
no more with my complaints, for fear of under- 
going their good offices a second time. 

This scene lasted almost three hours, after 
which the robbers, judging that day was not 
far off, prepared themselves to set out for 
Mansilla: I would have got up, to make them 
believe I was desirous of accompanying them,, 
but they would not suffer me to rise, Siguier 
Rolando saying — 

"Ko, no, Gil Bias, stay at home, child; thy 
colic may return. Thou shalt go with ua 
another time; but thou art in no condition to 
go abroad to-day." 

I was afraid of insisting upon it too much, 
lest he should yield to my request, therefore I 
only appeared very much mortified, because I 
could not be of the party. This I acted so 
naturally, that they went out of the cavern 
without the least suspicion of my design. 
After their departure, which I had endeavoured 
to hasten by my prayers, I said to myself— 

"Now, Gil Bias, now is the time for thee to 
have TCflolntion; arm thyself with courage to 
finish that which thou hast so happily b^n. 
Domingo is not in a condition to oppose thy 
entflipriie^ and Leonarda cannot hinder it* 
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execation. Seize this opportunity of escaping, 
than which, perhaps, thou wilt never find one 
more favourable." 

These suggestions filled me with confidence; 
I got up, took my sword and pistols, and went 
first towards the kitchen : but before I entered, 
hearing Leonarda speaking, stopped in order 
to listen. She was talking to the unknown 
lady, who, having recovered her senses and 
understood the whole of her misfortune, wept 
in the utmost bitterness of despair. 

"Weep, my cliild," said the old beldame to 
her; "dissolve yourself into tears and don't spare 
sighs, for that will give you ease. Tou have 
had a dangerous qualm; but now there is 
nothing to fear since you shed abundance of 
tears. Your grief will abate by little and little, 
and you will soon accustom yourself to live with 
our gentlemen, who are men of honour. You 
will be treated like a princess, meet with nothing 
but complaisance, and fresh proofs of affection 
every day. There are a great many women 
who would be glad to be in your place." 

I did not give Leonarda time to proceed; 
but entering, clapped a pistol to her breast, 
and, with a threatening look, commanded her 
to surrender the key of the grate. She was 
confounded at my behaviour, and, though 
almost at the end of her career, so much at- 
tached to life that she durst not refuse my 
demand. Having got the key in my posses- 
sion, I addressed myself to the afflicted lady, 
saying — 

" Madam, Heaven has sent you a deliverer; 
rise and follow me, and I will conduct you 
whithersoever you shall please to direct.*' 

The lady did not remain deaf to my words, 
which made such an impression upon her that, 
summoning up all the strength she had left, 
she got up, and throwing herself at my feet 
eoigured me to preserve her honour. I raised 
her, and assured her that she might rely upon 
me; then taking some cords which I perceived 
in the kitchen, with her assistance I tied 
Leonarda to the feet of a large table, swearing 
that if she opened her mouth I would kill her 
on the spot. I afterwards lighted a flambeau, 
and going with the stranger into the room 
where the gold and silver was deposited, filled 
my pockets with pistoles and double pistoles, 
and to induce the lady to follow my example, 
assured her that she only took back her own. 
When we had made a good provision of this 
kind, we went towards the stable, which I en- 
tered alone with my pistols cocked, firmly be- 
lieving that the old negro, in spite of his gout 
and rheumatism, would not suffer me to saddle 
and bridle my horse in quiet; and fully re- 



solved to cure him of all his distempers if he 
should take it in his head to be troablesome; 
but, by good luck, he was so overwhelmed 
with the pains he had undergone and those he 
still Buffered, that I brought my horse out of 
the stable even without his seeming to perceive 
it; and the lady waiting for me at the door, 
we threaded, with all despatch, the passage 
that led out of the cavern; arrived at the 
grate, which we opened; and at last came 
to the trap-door, which we lifted up with great 
difficulty, or rather, the desire of escaping lent 
us new strength, without which we should not 
have been able to succeed. 

Day began to appear just as we found our- 
selves delivered from the jaws of this abyss ; 
and as we fervently desired to be at a greater 
distance from it, I threw myself into the saddle, 
the lady mounting behind me, and following 
the first path that presented itself, at a roond 
g&llop, got out of the forest in a short time, 
and entered a plain, divided by several roads, 
one of which we took at random. I was mor- 
tally afraid that it would conduct us to Man- 
silla, where we might meet with Rolando and 
his confederates; but happily my fear was yain. 
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TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 

Tlioa lingering itar with Ien*ning ray 

That loT*8t to greet the eariy morn. 
Again thon Qsher*st in the day 

My Vary from my tool was torn. 
Maiy 1 dear departed ihade I 

Where is thy place of blissfbl rest ? 
See'st thon thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear*8t thon the groans that rend his breasti 

That sacred hour can I forget. 

Can I forget the hallowed grore, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love I 
Eternity will not eflaoe 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace : 

Ah I UtUe thought we *t was our last ? 

Ayr, gurgling, kiss'd his pebbled shore, 

O'erhung with wild woods, thickening green ( 
The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar, 

Twined amorous round the n4)tured scene; 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 

'The birds sang lore on every spray— 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 

Proclaimed the speed of wingM day. 

Still o'er these scenes my memory wakei^ 
And fondly broods with miser care I 
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pepper, and waionad with the spirit of partj, that 
draioluihes a oonspiououa character, and eiuka him be- 
low oar own level — there, thertf we are pleaeed; there 
we chuckle and grin, and toes the half-crown on the 
counter." 

Unhappily thU was his own case not less; 
for he, too, had to provide pleasure for those 
who went to chuckle, and grin, and toss their 
half-crowns at the pay-place of the Haymarket. 
And it was in serving up the dish for this pur- 
pose, rather than in first preparing it; it was 
in the powdering and peppering for the table, 
rather than in the composition and cooking; 
in a word, it was less by the deliberate inten- 
tion of the writer than by the ready mimicry 
and humorous impromptu of the actor, that 
Foote g^ve mortal offence to so many of his 
countrymen, did irreparable wrong veiy often 
to the least offending, began himself to pay 
the penalty in suffering before he died, and is 
paying the penalty still in character and fame. 

It is this which explains any difference to 
be noted between the claims put forth by him- 
self, and the verdict recorded by his contem- 
poraries. The writings would little avail, in 
themselves, to account for the mixed emotions 
they inspired. That which gave them terror 
has of course long departed from them; but by 
reviving so much of it as description may 
tamely exhibit, and by connecting with Foote's 
personal career some idea of the overflowing 
abundance and extravagance of his humour, 
it is possible that their laughter and wit may 
win back some part of the appreciation they 
have lost, and a fair explanation be supplied 
not only of the genius of this remarkable man, 
and of the peculiar influence he exerted while 
he lived, but of the causes which have inter- 
cepted his due possession and ongrudged en- 
joyment of the 
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Estate that wiU inherit after death.** 



The strength and predominance of Foote's 
humour lay in its readiness. Whatever the 
call that might be made upon it, there it was. 
Other men were humorous as the occasion arose 
to them, but to him the occasion was never 
wanting. Others might be foiled or disabled 
by the lucky stroke of an adversary, but he 
took only the quicker rebound from what would 
have laid them prostrate. To put him out, or 
place him at a disadvantage, was not possible. 
He was taken one day into White's Club, by a 
fnend who wanted to write a note. Standing 
in a room among strangers^ and men he had 
no agreement wiUi in politics, he appeared to 
feel not quite at ease, when Lord Gannarthen, 
wishing to relieve his embarrtanneiit, went up 



to speak to him; but, himself feeling rather 
shy, merely said, "Mr. Foote, your handker- 
chief is hanging out of your pocket" Where- 
upon Foote, looking round suspiciously, and 
hurriedly thrusting the handkerchief back into 
his pocket, replied, << Thank you, my lord, 
thank you ; you know the company better than 
I do." — At one of Macklin's absurd Lectures 
on the Ancients, the lecturer was solemnly 
composing himself to begin, when a buzz of 
laughter from where Foote stood ran through 
the room, and Macklin, thinking to throw the 
laugher off his guard, and effectually for that 
night disarm his ridicule, turned to him with 
this question, in his most severe and pompous 
manner: '*Well, sir, you seem to be very 
merry there, but do you know what I am going 
to say, nowV **No, sir," at once replied 
Foote; **pray, do you?" — One night at hia 
friend Delaval's, when the glass had been cir- 
culating freely, one of the party would suddenly 
have fixed a quarrel upon him for his indulgence 
of personal satire. "Why, what would yon 
have?" exclaimed Foote, good-humonredly 
putting it aside; "of course I take all my 
friends off, but I use them no worse than my- 
self, I take mys^ off." "Gadso!" cried the 
malcontent, "that I should like to see:" upon 
which Foote took up his hat and left the 
room. 

No one could so promptly overthrow an as- 
sailant; so quietly rebuke an avarice or mean- 
ness; so effectually "abate and dissolve" any 
ignorant affectation or pretension. " Why do 
you attack my weakest part?" he asked, of 
one who had raised a laugh against what 
Johnson calls his depeditaUon: "did I ever 
say anything about your head?" — Dining- 
when in Paris with Lord Stormont, that thrifty 
Scotch peer, then ambassador, as usual pro- 
duced his wine in the smallest of decanters- 
and dispensed it in the smallest of glasses, en- 
larging all the time on its exquisite growth 
and enormous age. "It is very little of ita 
age," said Foote, holding up his diminntive 
glass. — A pompous person who had made a 
large fortune as a builder was holding forth 
on the mutability of the world. "Can you 
account for it, sir?" said he, turning to Foote. 
"Why, not very clearly, sir," said Foote; 
"unless we could suppose the world was bailt 
by contract." — A stately and silly countiy 
squire was regaling a large party with the 
number of fashionable folk he had visited that 
morning. "And among the rest," he said, 
"I called upon my good friend the Earl of 
Chol-moii-dely, but he was not at home." 

That ia exceedingly surprising," said Foote. 
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"What! nor none of his pe-o-ple?" — Being in 
company where Hugh Kelly was mightily 
boasting of the power he had as a reviewer 
of distributing literary reputation to any ex- 
tent, "Don't be too prodigal of it," Foote 
quietly interposed, "or you may leave none for 
yourself." — Conversation turning one day on 
A lady having married very happily, whose 
previous life had been of extremely doubtful 
complexion, some one attributed the unex- 
pected result to her having frankly told her 
husband, before marriage, all that had hap- 
pened. "What candour she must have had!" 
was the general remark upon this. "What 
honesty!" "Yes," said Foote, "and what an 
amazing memory ! " — The then Duke of Cum- 
berland (the foolish duke, as he was called) 
€ame one night into the green-room at the 
Haymarket Theatre. "Well, Foote," said 
he, " here I am, ready, as usual, to swallow 
all your good things." "Really," replied 
Foote, "your royal highness must have an 
excellent digestion, for you never bring any 
up again." — "Why are you for ever humming 
that air?" he asked a man without a sense of 
tune in him. " Because it haunts me." "No 
wonder," said Foote: "you are for ever mur- 
dering it. " — A well beneficed old Cornish par- 
son was holding forth at the dinner- table upon 
the surprising profits of his living, much to 
the weariness of everyone present, when, hap- 
pening to stretch over the table hands remark- 
able for their dirt, Foote struck in with, "Well, 
doctor, I for one am not at all surprised at 
your profits, for I see you keep the glebe in 
your own hands." — OneofMrs. Montagu's blue- 
stocking ladies fastened upon him at one of 
the routs in Portman Square with her views of 
Locke on the Understanding, which she pro- 
tested she admired above all things; only there 
was one particular word very often repeated 
which she could not distinctly make out, and 
that was the word (pronouncing it very long) 
**ide-a; but I suppose it comes from a Greek 
derivation." "You are perfectly right, ma- 
dam," said Foote; "it comes from the word 
ideaowski." "And pray, sir, what does that 
mean?" " The feminine of idiot, madam." — 
Much bored by a pompous physician at Bath, 
who confided to him as a great secret that he 
had a mind to publish his own poems, but 
had so many irons in the fire he really did not 
well know what to do. "Take my advice, 
doctor," says Foote, "and put your poems 
where your irons are. " — Not less distressed on 
another occasion by a mercantile man of his 
acquaintance, who had also not only written 
a poem, but exacted a promise that he would 



listen to it, and who mercilessly stopped to tax 
him with inattention even before advancing 
beyond the first pompons line, ** Hear me, O 
PhcBbus, and ye Muses nine! pray, pray be at- 
tentive, Mr. Foote." "I am," said Foote; 
"nine and one are ten; g^ on!" 

The only men of his day, putting aside 
Johnson's later fame, who had the least pre- 
tension to compare with him in social repute, 
were Quin for wit and Garrick for powers of 
conversation. But Quin was restricted to 
particular walks of humour; and his jokes, 
though among the most masterly in the lan- 
guage, had undoubtedly a certain strong, mor- 
ose, surly vein, like the characters he was so 
great in. Foote's range, on the other hand, 
was as universal as society and scholarship 
could make it; and Davies, who was no great 
friend of his, sa^-s it would have been much 
more unfashionable not to have laughed at 
Foote's jokes, than even at Quin's. Garrick 
again, though nothing could be more delightful 
than the gaiety of his talk, had yet to struggle 
always with a certain restless misgiving, which 
made him the sport of men who were much his 
inferiors. Johnson puts the matter kindly — 

"Garrick, sir, has some delicacy of faeling: it is pos- 
sible to put him oat ; you may get the better of him: 
but Foote is the most incompressible fellow that I ever 
knew ; when you hare driven him into a corner, and 
think you are sure of him, he runs through between 
your legs, or Jumps over your head, and makes hia 
escape." 

Could familiar language describe Falstaff 
better than this, which hits oflT the character 
of Foote's humour exactly? It was incom- 
pressible. No matter what the truth of any 
subject might be, or however strong the posi- 
tion of any adversary, he managed to get the 
laugh on his own side. It was not merely a 
quickness of fancy, a brilliance of witty re- 
source, a ready and expert audacity of inven- 
tion ; but that there was a fulness and invinci- 
bility of courage in the man, call it moral or 
immoral, which unfailingly warded off humili- 
ation. . . . 

Meanwhile Foote had not been neglecting 
British fashions and foibles, pretenders, poli- 
ticians, or players. He has taken his former 
place at the Bedford, and in his critical and 
satirical comer is again supreme. All who 
know him come early in the hope of bein^ 
admitted of his party at supper, the less for- 
tunate engage boxes near him, and wherever 
the sound of his voice is heard the table is in 
a roar. Since last we saw the place some new 
faces are there. But some familiar ones are 
gone. Old Macklin, weary of his dbubtfnl sac* 
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messes on the stage, has taken oddly enough to 
another branch of public employment, having 
set up a tavern of his own near the Bedford, 
on the present site of the Tavistock Hotel, 
where, by the alternation of a three-shilling 
ordinary with a shilling lecture, at both of 
which he is presiding deity, he supplies at 
once the bodily wants and what he conceives 
to be the mental deficiences of the day. He 
is to make everybody orators, by teaching them 
how to speak; and, by way of teaching them 
also what to speak, presents himself every other 
night with a discourse on some subject wherein 
he thinks the popular mind insufficiently in- 
formed. His range is unlimited between the 
literature of the ancients and the manners of 
the moderns, and with the Ancient Chorus for 
one lecture, for its successor he will take the 
Irish Duel; but whatever his subject, the bar- 
Test of ridicule for Foote is unfailing. The 
result is that people go to hear him rather than 
the lecturer, for, it being part of the plan to 
invite the audience to offer hints on the subject- 
matter, and so exhibit their progress in oratory, 
the witty sallies and questionings of Foote 
have become at last the leading attraction. 

''Order!" he cried one night, that being 
the established mode of intimating your wish 
to put a question to the lecturer. " Well, sir," 
said Macklin, " what have you to say upon tfais 
subject?" The subject was the prevalence of 
dueling in Ireland; and the lecturer, who had 
begun at the earliest period of the Irish history, 
was now arrived at the reign of Elizabeth. " I 
think, sir," said Foote, "this matter might be 
settled in a few words. What o'clock is it, 
sir?" Macklin could not possibly see what 
the clock had to do with a dissertation on 
duelling, but gruffly reported the hour to be 
half-past nine. **Vcry well," says Foote, 
"about this time of the night every gentle- 
man in Ireland that can possibly afford it is 
in his third bottle of claret, and therefore in a 
fair way of getting drunk; and from drunken- 
ness proceeds quarrelling, and from quarrelling 
duelling, and so there's an end of the chapter." 
The abridgment was so satisfactory to the 
audience, the hour of the night being con- 
sidered, that Macklin had to shut np his anti- 
quarian disquisition in great dudgeon. 

His topic on another evening was the em- 
ployment of memory in connection with the 
oratorical art, in the course of which, as he 
enlarged on the importance of exercising mem- 
ory as a habit, he took occasion to say that to 
such perfection he had brought his own he 
«ouId learn anything by rote on once hearing 
jt, Foote waited Ull the conduaion of the 



lecture, and then, handing up the subjoined 
sentences, desired that Mr. Macklin would be 
good enough to read and afterwards repeat them 
from memory. More amazing nonsense never 
was written. "So she went into the garden 
to cut a cabbage-leaf, to make an apple-pie; 
and at the same time a great she-bear, coming 
up the street, pops it8 head into the shop. 
'What! no soap?' So he died, and she very 
imprudently married the barber; and there 
were present the Picninnies, and the Joblillies, 
and the Garyulies, and the Grand Paigandrum 
himself, with the little round button at top; 
and they all fell to playing the game of catch 
as catch can, till the gunpowder ran out at the 
heels of their boots. " It is needless to say that 
the laugh turned against old Macklin, as it 
has turned against many younger and livelier 
people since who have read these droll sentences 
in Harry and Lnqf, and who, like Miss Edge- 
worth's little hero and heroine, after mastering 
the great she-bear and the no-soap, for want of 
knowing who died have never arrived at the 
marriage with the barber, or perhaps, even 
after proceeding so far, have been tripped np 
by the Grand Panjandrum with the little round 
button at top. 



THE SHEPHERD'S WOOING. 

[Allan Bamiaj, bom at Tiaadhilto, LanarkiUre, 
16th October, 1686; died in Bdinborsh, 7th Jtamaxj, 
1758. He Mnrad an apprantioeehip to a wig-maker: 
but he entered into burineis as a bookeeller and ettab- 
liabed the flrrt eiicolating library in Scotland. He 
pabliahed the Evergreen, and the Tea-Table Miecellany, 
which were the fint important colleotlone of popular 
■ongB. Hit own longa and poems brought him fiune and 
helped oonaiderably to increase his fortane.^ His 
"Qentle Shepherd" is acknowledged to be one of the 
finest pastorals we possess. Campbell said, *' it refined 
the Tiew of peasant life by situations of sweetness and 
tenderness, without departing in the least degree firom 
iU simpUcity."] 

ROOKB. 

I wish I con'dna looe her; — but in vain; 
I still maun doat, and thole her proud disdain. 
My Bawty is a cur I dearly like, 
TUl he yowl'd sair she strak the poor dumb 
tyke. 

1 He ereoted a house on the north side of Gsstle Hill, 
which he called Ramsay Lodge; but it was small and of 
a peculiar shape, so the wsgs christened it the " Goose- 
pie." The poet complained of this impertinence to 
Ixnd Blibank, who exclaimed: "What, a goose-pie I 
Faith, Allan, now that I see yon in it, I think the hooso 
knoiiU-named.'*. 
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If I had fill'd a nook within her breast. 
She wad have shawn mair kindness to my beast. 
When I begin to tune my stock and horn. 
With a' her face she shaws a cauldrife scorn. 
Last night I played — ye never heard sic spite — 
** O'er Bogii^ was the spring, and her delyte,— 
Tet tauntingly she at her cousin speer'd, 
Gif she could tell what tune I play'd, and 

sneer'd ! 
Floeks, wander where ye like, I dinna care, 
111 break my reed, and never whistle mair ! 

PATIE. 

E*en do sae, Roger, wha can help misluck? 
Saebeins she be sic a thrawn-gabbit chuck, — 
Tonder's a craig, since ye have tint all houp, 
Gae tiU't your ways, and take the lover's lowp ! 

BOOBB. 

I needna mak sic speed my blood to spill ; 
111 warrant death come soon enough a-wilL 

PATIK. 

Daft gowk! leave aff that silly whingin way— 
Seem careless, — there's my hand ye'll win tlu 

day. 
Hear how I serv'd my lass I looe as weel 
As ye do Jenny, and with heart as leel. 
Last morning I was gay and early out, 
Upon a dyke I lean'd glowring about, 
I saw my Meg come linking o'er the lee ; 
I saw my Meg, but Meggy saw na me ; 
For yet the sun was wading thro' the mist. 
And she was close upon me e'er she wist ; 
Her coats were kiltit, and did sweetly shaw 
Her straight bare legs that whiter were than 

snaw. 
Her cockemony snooded up fon sleek. 
Her haffet locks hang waving on her cheek ; 
Her cheek sae ruddy, and her een sae clear; 
And O ! her mouth's like ony hinny pear. 
Neat, neat she was, in bustine waistcoat clean, 
As she came skiffing o'er the dewy green : 
Blythsome I cry'd, ''My bonny Meg, come here, 
I f erly wherefore ye're sae soon asteer ; 
But I can guess, ye're gaun to gather dew." 
She scour'd awa, and said, "What's that to 

your 
"Then, fare ye weel, Megdorts; and e'en's ye 

like!" 
I careless crjr'd, and lap in o'er the dyke. 
I trow, when that she saw, within a crack. 
She came with a right thieveless errand back ; 
Miscaw'd me first ; then bad me hound my dog, 
To wear up three waff ewes stray'd on the bog. 
I leugh; and sae did she; then with great haste 
I clasp'd my arms about her neck and waist ; 
About her yielding waist, and took a foath 
Of sweetest kisses frae her glowing mouth. 



While hard and fast I held her in m j gript^ 
My very saul came lowping to my lips. 
Sair, sair she flet wi' me 'tween ilka smack. 
But weel I kend she meant nae as she spak. 
Dear Roger, when your jo puts on her gloom^ 
Do ye sae too, and never fash your thumb : 
Seem to forsake her, soon she'll change her 

mood; 
Gae woo anither, and shell gang clean wood. 



THE RED HOUSE. 

A BKMINISCXNCK OF THE FRANOO-GKBMAN WAX. 
BT ALEXANDKB WEIMANN. 

We had taken part in one of the bloodiest 
battles before Metz. It was only in the after- 
noon that our company came into action, the^ 
men cheering daring the whole time of oar ad- 
vance, and we had suffered not nnimportani 
losses from the incredibly long-range chasae- 
pots, despite the fact that we had not seen a 
single Frenchman. We were, therefore, by no 
means ill-pleased when we read an anonymons- 
acconnt of the action in one of the papers^ 
where we were described as veritable heroes. 
At first we did not know to whom we were in- 
debted for this glorification, bat at last we difr> 
covered the author in the person of a one-year 
Tolanteer,^ whom I will call Fritz. 

The acting sergeant-migor of the companyy 
who thought that his own deeds had been to^ 
lightly passed over in this fanciful sketch, con- 
ceived a secret g^dge for our volunteer, and 
brooded vengeance. Fritz coald not be accused 
of having made use of the frequent repetition 
of the word " I " in his account of the battle ^ 
bat, truth to tell, although he possessed, doubt- 
less, a large amount of moral coarage, his be- 
haviour showed that he held it to be far sweeter 
to live for his country than pro pcUria mori; 
and when the command had been given for us- 
to advance to the inner circle of investment, 
which formed a ring of iron round the city, he- 
found it a far from comfortable occupation thua 
to approach the fortress step by step. Although 
he wore a careless and courageous expression 
enough, still he often had recourse to his hand- 
kerchief to wipe the heavy drops of perspiration 
from his forehead, remarking each time to his 
companion by his side, " How fearfully hot it 

'Students fh>m the noiTenity, and other edncatod 
young men who are able to peas a standard examina- 
tion, only senre one year in the Pmsiian army, and an» 
termed, somewhat inaptly, "rolunteeis.** 
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18 to-day!" The acting sergeant-migor had 
not failed to observe this, and busied himself 
with painting in the most vivid manner the 
dangers of the new situation to the poor young 
fellow. 

The company was posted in the second line, 
and took up its quarters in a charming little 
village. At the entrance of the place lay a 
<lead horse. 

"Look at that, Fritz/' said the sergeant- 
migor, in a mischievous way. "Shell wounds. ** 

Fritz turned away from the horrible sight. 
" Only think of their being able to shoot as far 
as this!" 

" We are under fire from three sides at this 
point/' replied the sergeant-miyor. And at 
that very moment a distant muffled bang was 
heard, and in a little while there came a shell 
whistling and hissing over the village, bursting 
with a fearful detonation. 

"There," said the sergeant-migor, "you can 
write an account of that to-morrow, telling 
how well we maintained our coolness and sang- 
JroUi during a heavy fire of shells." 

The volunteer looked rather uncomfortable. 
The company was billeted in the village, and 
presently there arrived at the place a sutler, 
who, ignorant of the danger, set up his store 
in the middle of the main street. With incre- 
dible rapidity the report spread of there being 
a cask of beer in the place, and in less than 
ten minutes all who had money and thirst — 
and there was seldom a scarcity of either — had 
collected round the barrel, from which the 
speculator was dispensing the frothy drink in 
very small glasses for very laige coins. 

The sergeant-migor had hurried along the 
street in double quick time to secure a share of 
the liquor, when suddenly there came another 
shell which lodged in the very same street in 
which the beer was being retailed. He stood 
still, appeared to cogitate for a moment, and 
then ran swiftly back again. I could not 
understand his behaviour at first until I saw 
him return presently arm in arm with the 
Tolunteer, whose face bore the expression of a 
martyr. 

" Glorious ! " I heard the sergeant-migor 
say. " Really glorious to drink cool beer from 
the barrel and listen meanwhile to Bazaine 
playing his great solo on the twenty centi- 
metre cannons opposite. There, do you hear 
their long-drawn tones — ds-chingggnnnnn — 
capita], glorious!" A shell flew meanwhile 
with fearful din across the street, and buried 
itself in the ground at the further end of it. 
The volunteer looked as if he, too, would gladly 
have borxowed himself into the earth. 



The sutler wanted to be off, but to this none 
of those around would listen. He could go 
away if he liked, but the cask must remain. 
He turned pale, and shook with fear ; but he 
remained. His thirst for money outweighed 
his fear of death. With real satanic enjoyment 
the sergeant-migor watched the volunteer, who 
wished the sutler and his beer at Jericho. 

The company had lain in the village a couple 
of days, when the order came to take up an 
advanced post nearer the city. 

"We shall have to creep under the very 
guns of St. Quentin," said the sergeant-migor 
to Fritz. "It's a shame to be thus treated as 
food for powder." 

" That it is/' said Fritz, from his very soul; 
" upon my word, it is a shame." 

The sergeant-m^jor laughed outright, and 
then turned on his heel and went off. The 
volunteer looked after him amazed. When the 
company fell in, early in the morning, to take 
up their position, it was still night. The 
strictest silence was enjoined, and right across 
the muddy fields marched the dark line, 
straight towards the fortress. When dawn 
began to break, there was seen in the gray of 
the morning a dark, threatening object, rising 
up like a tremendous rock. It was the Fort 
St. Quentin, standing up proud and unattain- 
able, a perpendicular mass of stone. The 
sergeant-migor, with his party, of which Fritz 
was one, moved through a little wood, and as 
they came out from the trees there arose before 
them, as if out of the ground, a number of dark 
forms. It was the party to be relieved. 
Maintaining the strictest silence they came 
out of the trenches, where they had been lying, 
and retreated into the wood; but, notwith- 
standing all this caution, the change seemed 
to be remarked in the fortress. A number of 
shots were at once fired, the rattling discharge 
being followed by the whistling of bullets. 
The relief threw themselves quickly into the 
trench. 

Goodness knows, it was a miserable shelter. 
The trench was deep enough to cover the 
besiegers, but there was a foot of muddy slime 
and six inches of water to be taken into the 
baigain. Shivering in every limb, one could 
feel the water slowly penetrate one's clothes; 
and, with a deep sigh, every one submitted 
himself to his fate, to remain four-and-twenty 
hours in the compulsory bath. Quite plainly 
could the cathedral clock in Metz be beard 
striking the hour of four, and more plainly 
still did the rocky walls of St Quentin rise up 
before vs. The fortress was so near that it 
seemed threatening to fall upon ul 
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The Bun came up blood-red over the horizon, 
and diffused the thick fog upon the ground. 
Over the railway dam which protected the 
enemy's foreposts, scarcely seven hundred paces 
distant, and parallel with our trenches, was to 
be seen the glitter of the French bayonets in 
the sunshine. Between the dam and the 
trench was disputed ground, and here stood 
a house built in an ornamental way of red 
brick. 

Upon the height around St. Quentin the 
wide-sounding r&oeiUe could be heard, and 
bivouac fires flared up here and there. The 
party found themselves in a very exposed posi- 
tion. The volunteer, in a frosty state, had laid 
down, heroically unmindful of future rheuma- 
tism, at the bottom of the ditch, and leaned, 
tired and exhausted, against one of the sides. 
Even the discomforts of such a position could 
not drive away slumber. Fritz fell asleep, and 
along the whole line could be heard a deep 
snoring chorus. Since the party had taken 
shelter in the trench, no more shots came from 
the fortress. The sun rose higher in the cloud- 
less sky — the day promised to be a hot one. 

It might have been about three o'clock in the 
afternoon when the sergeant-major cautiously 
glided through the wood to bring the volunteer 
a kettle of pea-soup. He paused frequently on 
his dangerous path to give a look at the groups 
of sleeping soldiers. All of them lay up to 
the knees in slimy water, their rifles pushed 
over the edge of the trench, their bodies sup- 
ported against the side of the ditch, the head 
hanging heavily down upon the stock of the 
gun, which, even in sleep, was still tightly 
grasped. Many a mother, many a bride, would 
no doubt have turned from this picture of 
repose with tearful eyes, and yet the rest was 
sweet and welcome to the sleepers. 

The sergeant-major, despite his feeling for 
vengeance, had some pity for the young volun- 
teer, and hesitated to wake him. He tapped 
him gently on the shoulder. The volunteer 
simply turned round on to the other side; so 
the sergeant-major, who had crawled along on 
his knees, laid down at full length, and, put- 
ting his mouth to Fritz's ear, said, in a voice 
of the deepest bass, *' Shells!" 

Fritz jumped up wildly, and crack -crack- 
crack was heard opposite, as several bullets 
whistled through the wood overhead. Fritz 
ducked again, and seemed utterly dazed at the 
scene before him. His face, however, bright- 
ened up when the sergeant-major handed him 
the steaming tin of soup, which he proceeded 
forthwith to discuss with all the symptoms of 
a youthful appetite. The sun now sent its hot 



rays perpendicular from the sky; so that it was 
quite refreshing to sit in the water in the 
trench. 

When he had finished the meal the sergeant- 
m^jor approached and whispered: 

" I have a plan for to-night" 

The volunteer gazed at him in open astonish- 
ment, for his past experiences had caused hint 
to look upon the sergeant-major's plans witb 
some misgivings. 

"You see that red house over there?" said 
the latter. 

Fritz nodded, although from his concealed 
position he could see nothing but the sky and 
the trench. 

"The lieutenant, whom we relieved just now,, 
solemnly assured me that he was in that house- 
last night, and that there is some capital red 
wine in the cellar. The house lies in between 
the two fires, so that nobody likes to venture 
into it. We will make a patrol to-night in 
that direction, and provision ourselves with 
some of the liquor." 

The volunteer cautiously put up his head and 
looked over at the red house. 

"Sergeant-major," he replied nervously,. 
" it is not worth the risk." 

"Oh yes, it is, well worth. Keep your 
mouth shut, so that nobody remarks anything. 
I will fetch you at a favourable moment" 

And then the sergeant-mig'or glided agaia 
into the wood and crawled back to his place. 

"What madness this is!" thought the volun- 
teer to himself, as soon as his awful friend had 
gone away. " Save us from our friends!" 

So saying, he leaned back in the trench, and 
brought out of his pocket a cigar, all wet and 
soppy, which he tried to light up. 

His immediate neighbour, a sergeant of the- 
company, watched with some interest the^ 
efforts made to light the damp weed. 

"It defends itself well," he said good* 
naturedly, "put it in the sun to dry a bit" 

The volunteer did as he was advised. The 
sergeant filled a pipe, lighted it without diffi- 
culty, and handed it in a friendly manner to 
Fritz, who, quite overcome by the kindness, 
accepted it thankfully, and forthwith began to 
smoke. The sergeant approached him nearer: 

"What was it the sergeant-major was saying 
to you just now about some wine?" he asked 
confidentially. 

"Well," replied Fritz, feeling himself under 
an obligation for the pipe. "Well, as you 
have heard something of it, I may as well tell 
you, but for goodness sake don't let anybody 
know." 

"Of course not." 
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''The Bergeant-migor was saying that in the 
red house over there," he pointed with his pipe 
over his shoulder, " there was some capital red 
wine, and he has conceived the mad idea of 
going over there to-night, with me, to fetch 
some of it" 

The sergeant listened attentively. " Well, 
I won't say anything," he said very earnestly; 
"but I would not believe the story if I were 
you. I have heard that at night the house is 
full of French." 

*'Ah, it only wanted that," said Fritz; "but 
what can I do? When the sergeant-migor 
has taken anything into his head, he is as 
stubborn as a mule." 

The sergeant shook his head. " Try to dis- 
suade him from it; it is nothing more than 
suicide. " 

The volunteer swore an oath that he would 
not make one of the party. The sun sank 
slowly in the west. In an hour's time Fritz 
was successful in lighting his cigar. He re- 
garded dreamily the thin blue smoke that 
came from the dried leaves. Then he enjoyed 
another spell of sleep, and awoke only as the 
last rays of the sun fell red and gulden upon 
the copse behind. On the heights the bivouac 
fires were once more to be seen, and from the 
French camp the wind bore across sounds of 
songs and laughter. The clock of the cathedral 
struck ten. One after another of the men 
rose under the protection of darkness, and 
came out of the ditch to stretch their stiffened 
limbs. The volunteer also stood up, and felt 
himself touched on the shoulder. The ser- 
geant-major stood beside him. " It is time," 
he said. 

"One word, sergeant-major," said Fritz, as 
he followed a few paces into the wood. "You 
know bow glad I am to take part in the pro- 
posed expedition; but" 

The darkness concealed the ironical smile 
that suffused the sergeant-miyor's counten- 
ance. 

"But, on mature consideration, I feel my- 
self compelled to advise you to relinquish the 
plan ; the house is said to be occupied by the 
French at night, and we ought not to put 
ourselves in danger of being taken prisoners for 
the sake of a bottle of wine. " 

" Nonsense," replied the sergeant-major, 
"the lieutenant was in the house only last 
night; besides we have a double reason for 
going. Our purpose is not to fetch a bottle of 
wine, but to go as a patrol to reconnoitre the 
advanced posts of the enemy, and should we 
stumble across a little wine, why, we may 
bring it back with us. You haven't said a 



word to anybody, I hope," he coniinned, mia- 
trustfully. 

" Certainly not," replied Fritz. 

"Leave your gun here; it may be in the 
way, and catch hold of this revolver. I have 
another. It is loaded, so be careful." 

Fritz took the revolver and submitted witk 
as good a grace as possible. " Forwards then, 
sergeant- migor," he said, with desperate resolve. 
" I wash my hands of the matter." 

" Wash away, if you like," replied the ser- 
geant-major drily, stepping out. The dark- 
ness was perfect ; the sky being overcast with 
clouds. As they arrived at the double line of 
sentries they were challenged. They replied, 
and gave the countersign, and then passed 
through the outposts, stepping out silently to- 
wards the enemy. Presently the seigeant- 
mig'or stood still. 

"Don't you hear something?" he whispered. 

"No," replied Fritz, passing his hand over 
his perspiring forehead. 

"Lie downl" called out his companion, 
softly, but energetically. His sharp ear had 
caught the sound of footsteps. 

Both laid down upon the ground. One of 
the enemy's patrols passed by, within five-and- 
twenty paces, chatting gaily as they moved 
along. 

"Shall we go any further?" asked Fritz,, 
nervously. 

The sergeant-major gave a short impatient 
laugh. 

" Do you think we are going back now that 
we are quite certain not to meet another hostile 
patrol?" 

The volunteer could scarcely contain an oath 
as they went forward into the dark night. 
At last there arose before them in vag^e out- 
lines the dark mass of the house. Cautiously 
they advanced and listened. No sound could 
they hear. They felt along the walls till they 
came to the door. 

" Will you keep watch outside, or come in 
with me?" said the sergeant-migor. 

" I'll come with you," whispered Fritz. He 
would not have remained alone for the wealth 
of both the Indies. The door opened with a 
creak, and deeper darkness than that outside 
yawned upon them in the ill-fated house. 

"Wait a moment; I'll get a light," said 
Fritz's companion. 

He closed the door and struck a match. The 
light fell upon a spacious chamber filled with 
fragments of furniture. Bits of slate from the 
roof were scattered about, and shell fragments 
were sticking in the walls. To the left was aa 
opendooc 
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" Here in the second room mnst be the en- 
trance to the cellar," said the sergeant-major, 
stepping quickly through the open door. 

He struck a second match, and here also all 
was desolation. At the further end was the 
trap-door leading to the cellar. The sergeant- 
major stood still a moment and remained at- 
tentively listening. Then he slowly and care- 
fully descended the stairs, followed by the 
volunteer. 

Once more the sergeant-major struck a light. 
Fragments of bottles covered the floor ; three 
walls were bare; but there — his heart beat high 
with glee — there against that wall were a heap 
of red-sealed bottles. 

** Hurrah! what do you say to that, Fritz?" 

"Capital!" said Fritz, in a particularly 
tremulous tone. 

In a second the sergeant-mig'or was on that 
side of the cellar, striking another match to 
ascertain his whereabouts, and throwing it 
away immediately afterwards. He laid his re- 
volver upon the ground, and took hold of a 
couple of bottles. 

" Come here, Fritz." 

He slipped the two bottles under the volun- 
teer's left arm, and two others under his right. 
He was about to reach forward again to the 
heap, when he drew back frightened. The 
jarring of the house-door had penetrated to his 
ears, " Hush !" he cried. 

Fritz gave a start, and pressed the bottles 
nervously to his side, so as not to let them 
fall. Heavy footsteps were heard in the room 
above. Several men entered noisily into the 
second room — their weapons clattered. The 
sergeant-migor bent down softly to pick up 
his revolver. He felt here and there with his 
hand, but could not find it. He forgot that 
he had turned round. Perspiration came out 
upon his forehead in big drops. ** Make 
ready!'* he whispered, in a low voice, to the 
volunteer. 

" I have got the bottles under my arm," re- 
turned Fritz, in desperation. 

Above, a conversation was going on in an 
undertone ; then a light was struck. A bright 
ray fell through the cellar-door upon the damp 
and shining cellar walls. Then all was dark 
again, the steps approached the trap-door — the 
party consisting apparently of three or four 
men. 

The sergeant-major felt again in vain for 
his weapon, then bent down over the volun- 
teer, and wrenched the revolver from the 
latter. 

" Better dead than a prisoner!" he hissed 
between his teeth. 



Fritz shook so much, that the bottles under 
his arms clinked together. Feet were heard 
descending the cellar steps. The sergeant- 
major made an energetic step forward, and 
thundered " Halt!" in a lion's voice. At the 
same instant a match was struck, and then 
thrown away in fright A rifle was noisily 
cocked. The blue flame from the match con- 
tinued to burn on the ground, and threw its 
ghostly light upon the shining helmets and red 
collars of Prussian uniforms. 

"Halt— halt!" called out the sei^geant- 
major. "Friend." 

" It's me, sergeant-migor," said an astonished 
voice from above. 

" Thank Heaven !" breathed the volunteer. 

"Is that you, sergeant?" cried the sergeant- 
major, greatly relieved. 

"At your service." 

"What a cunning fellow," murmured the 
volunteer. 

The sergeant-miyor was too overjoyed to 
listen to the sergeant's story ; who had, so he 
explained, been secretly patrolling, and inci- 
dentally came past the red house. Well laden 
with bottles, they set out on their return, and 
reached the line of sentries without further 
mishap. While emptying the bottles, quoth 
the sergeant-major: 

"Well, Fritz, the wine is good, but we won't 
venture again, I think." 

The volunteer only said "No," but this 
" no " was the expression of his firm and honest 
conyiciion.— Translated by H, Baden PtU- 
chard from Ermnerungen au$ dem hbien 
Kriege, 



CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

BY WALTIB SAVAGB LANDOB. 

We mixid not how the Bon in the midakj 

Is hastening on; bat when the goldm orb 

Strikes the extreme of earth, and when the goUl 

Of air and ocean open to receive him. 

Dampness and gloom invade us ; then we think 

Ah! thus is it with Youth. Too fiast his fiwt 

Ron on for sight; hour follows hour; fisir maid 

Succeeds fair maid; bright eyes bestar his ooaoh; 

The oheerftil bom awakens him; the fiBast, 

The revel, the entangling dance, allure, 

And voices mellower than the Muse's own 

Heave up his buoyant boeom on their wave. 

A little while and then ... Ah, Youth! Youth! ToutU 

Listen not to my words. . . but stay with me! 

When thou art gone. Life may go too; the si|^ 

That rises is for thee, and not for Life. 

Tki Bdltuktm 
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THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. 

[GiLBKRT Abbott A*BBrxxTT, one of the keenest wits 
among English authon, wu bom in London in 181l« 
died at Boulogne, in 1850. He earlj began to write for 
the periodical press, wu admitted to the bar in 1841 
and became a police magistrate in 1849, making a repU' 
tation for Judgment and ability. His contributions to 
The Timn. Daily New* and Pu$uh were very numerous. 
Vrum them have been gathered into Tolumes bis **Comie 
nutorf of England ; ** ** Cbmio Hittory of Bom« ; ** and 
"CbfNJe BlaekaUme; " from the latter of which oar ex. 
tracts are taken. A*Beckett also wrote about thirty 
dramas.] 

Every gentleman ought to know a little of 
law, says Coke, and perhaps, say we, the 
less the better. Servius Sulpicius, a patri- 
cian, called on Mutius Scaevola, the Ro- 
man Pollock, (not one of the firm of Cas- 
tor & Pollux), for a legal opinion, when 
Mutius Scaevola thoroughly flabbergasted 
Servius Sulpicius with a flood of technicali- 
ties, which the latter could not understand. 
Upon this Mutius Scaevola bullied his client 
for his ignorance ; when Sulpicius, in a fit 
of pique, went home and studied the law 
witn such effect that he wrote one-hundred- 
and-four-score volumes of law books before 
he died ; which task was, for what we know, 
the death of him. We should be sorry, 
on the strength of this little anecdote, to 
recommend our nobility to go home and 
write law books ; but we advise them to 
peruse the Comic Blackstone, which would 
nave done Servius Sulpicius a great deal of 
good to have studied. 

The clergy and the Dniidical priests were 
in former times great lawyers; and the 
word clericus has been corrupted into clerk, 
so that the seedy gentlemen who carry the 
wigs and gowns down to court for the 
barristers are descended from the Druids. 

A contest sprang up between two nobles 
and clergy, the former supporting the com- 
mon law, and the other tne civil. Some- 
body having picked up a copy of the pan- 
dectA of Justinian at a book-stall in Amalfi, 
introduced them into England, but King 
Stephen would not allow them to be studied. 
Roger Vacarius, however, set np an even- 
ing academy for adults, where he advertised 
to teach the pandects on moderate terms ; 
but the laity would not come to his school 
at any price. One thing that contributed 
to save the common law from falling into 
disuse was the fixing of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, which had formerly been move- 
able, following the person of the king, like 
Algar's booth or Richardson's show, with 
Vol. Yiu. 



all the paraphernalia of a court of justice. 
It is probable that the Common Pleas had 
a van to carry the barrister's bench, the 
judge's easy chair, and the rostrum for the- 
witnesses from place to place, but when it 
became fixed, it made it worth the while of' 
respectable people to study the law, whichi 
was not the case when the legal profession* 
was nothing but a strolling company. 

The term Law, in its general sense, signi- 
fies a rule of human action, whether ani» 
mate or inanimate, rational or irrational ; and 
perhaps there is nothing more inhuman or 
irrational than an action at law. We talk 
of the law of motion, as when one maa 
springs towards another and knocks him 
down ; or the law of gravitation, in obedi- 
ence to which the person struck falls to the 
earth. 

If we descend from animal to vegetable- 
life, we shall find the latter acting m con- 
formity with laws of its own. The or- 
dinary cabbage from its first entering ani 
appearance on the bed to its being finally- 
taken in execution and thrust into the pot 
for boiling, is governed by the common law 
of nature. 

Man, as we are all aware, is a creature 
endowed with reason and free will ; but 
when he goes to law as plaintiff*, his reason 
seems to have deserted him: while, if ha 
stands in the position of defendant, it is 
generally against his free will ; and thuii 
that '^ noblest of animals, " man, is in a ver^ 
ignoble predicament. 

Justinian has reduced the principles of 
law to three; — 1st. That we should live 
honestly } 2dly, that we should hurt nobody ; 
and Sdly, that we should give every one hi» 
due. These principles have, however,, 
been for some time obsolete in ordinary 
legal practice. It used to be considered! 
that justice and human felicity were inti* 
mately connected, but the partnership seemft 
to have been long ago dissolved ; though 
we cannot say at what particular period. 
That man should pursue his own true and 
substantial happiness, is said to be the 
foundation of etnics or natural law ; but if 
any one plunges into artificial law, with the 
view of " pursuing his own true and sub- 
stantial happiness," he will find himself 
greatly mistalcen. 

It is said that no human laws are of any 
validity if they are contrary to the law of 
nature ; but we do not mean to deny the 
validity of the poor-law, and some others we 
could mention. The law of nature coa« 

1» 
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tribates to the general happiness of men; 
but it is in the nature of law to contribute 
only to the happiness of the attorney. 

Natural law is much easier of compre- 
hension than the human law; for every 
man has within his own breast a forum 
eonscientiae, or court of conscience, telling 
him what is right and what is wrong. The 
judgments of that court of conscience are 
infidlible, and its decrees are never silent ; 
for it is without an usher (which in this case 
means a husher) to preserve silence. 

The law of nations is a peculiar kind of 
law, and it is generally settled bv recourse 
to powder and shot, so that the law of na- 
tions is in the long ran, much the same 
thing as the cannon law. 

But we now come to the municipal or 
civil law, which is the subject of the pre- 
sent chapter, though we have not yet said a 
word regarding it. Municipal law is defined 
to be * a rule of civil conduct, prescribed 
by the supreme power in a state, command- 
ing what is right, and prohibiting what is 
wrong." Such was the aefinition of Puffen- 
dorf. whose name is probably a corruption 
of Puffing-offj for he puffs off the law most 
outrageously whenever he can find an op- 
portunity of doing so. 

It is called a "rule" to distinguish it from 
agreement, for a rule must be complied 
with " willy nilly," according to Bacon, or 
** will ye mil ye," according to Coke. 

It is a rule of " civil conduct^ " because 
the municipal law insists on civil conduct, 
particularly from omnibus cads and cab- 
men. 

It is ^^ prescribed^^ because one is bound 
to take it, and a very disagreeable pill it 
sometimes is to swallow. It is one of the 
beautiful provisions of the English law, 
that not knowing it forms no excuse for not 
obeying it. It is an ingenious fiction of 
British policy, that every person in the 
kingdom purchases every act of parliament, 
and carefully reads it through; therefore, 
there can be no possible excuse for being 
ignorant of the laws that are made every 
session. 

It is reported of Caligula that he caused 
the laws of Rome to be written in small 
characters, and stuck up so high that the 
citizens could not read them ; though, per- 
haps, the higher classes, who, it is presumed 
could affora to purchase opera glasses, 
were enabled to make themselves acquaint- 
ed with the edicts. 

Municipal law is a rule prescribed by the 



^* supreme potter in the Staie^ and th^s 
brings us to the question of the origin of 
government. Some writers think that so- 
ciety, in its original state, chose the tallest 
man amongst them as king. If this had 
been the case. Cams Wilson might have 
disputed the English throne with Mr. 
Charles Freeman, the American giant. Per- 
haps the expression in the national anthem 
" Long to reign over tM, " has given rise to 
this very extraordinary theory. 

There are three forms of government — a 
democracy, where the mass takes such liber- 
ties in the lump, that there is no liberty 
left for allotment among private individuals ; 
an aristocracy, which we need not p^irtica- 
larly describe; or a monarchy, where one 
individual is absolute within a certain spacCi 
like the square-keeper of a square, wno is 
fortunately the only specimen of pare des- 
potism that this free country possesses. 

Cicero thoaght a mixture of these three 
the best ; but Tacitus, who had better have 
been on this occasion tacitus indeed, and 
held his tongue, declared the idea to 
be a visionary whim, for he seems to havo 
imagined that the oil of aristocracj and 
the vinegar of democracy never coula have 
coalesced. Tacitus, however, was oat, and, 
fortunately for us, the British constita- 
tion presents the mixture in its complete 
form, and we trust will long continue what 
it is — ^^ a real blessing to mothers, " fietthers, 
daughters, sons and wives of Great Britain. 

The House of Commons embodies the 
principle of goodness and parity, as a refer- 
ence to the various election compromises 
and bribery cases will manifest. The 
House of Lords embraces the grand ele- 
ment of wisdom, as the reported speeches 
of various sagacious noblemen will at once 
prove ; while the monarchy is the type of 
strength, the stability of the throne being 
provided for by her Majesty^s upholsterers. 
Here, then, in the British constitution is 
concentrated the milk of everything that is 
good, wise and powerful. Woe to the 
revolutionary hand that shall attempt to 
skim it ! 

We now come to analyze a law. In the 
first place, it is declaratory ; in the second, 
it is directory ; in the third, it is remedial $ 
and in the fourth it is vindicatory. The de- 
claratory says so and so is wrong, and the 
directory immediately says it shall not be 
done ; but it sometimes contrives to say so 
in such very civil and mysterious terms as 
to leave people in doubt whether they may 
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do a thing or may not, nntil they find all of 
a sadden they are put in possession of its 
true meaning, and punished for not having 
been able to understand it. 

It is remedial, for it gives a remedy. 
Thus, if you are deprived of your right^ jou 
have the remedy of a lawsuit^ which is a 
great luxury, no doubt, though rather an 
expensive one. 

it is also vindicatory, for it attaches a 
penalty — and such is the majesty of the law, 
that whether right or wron^, he is sure to 
have to bear a portion of the penalty who 
presumes in any way to meddle with it. 

Offences are either mala in se or mala 
prohibita; but the mala prohibita differs 
very materially from the mala in se, of 
which many instances could be given. 
Piracy is decidedly a malum in se (a), but 
a malum prohibitum is that which is only 
made criminal by the law. For example, 
it was attempted to make baking on Sunday 
a malum prohibitum, so that a good dinner 
would in fact have been a bonum prohibi' 
turn if the anti-baking-on-Sunday party had 
succeeded. 

The rules for interpreting English law 
are extremely arbitrary. Words are to be 
taken in their popular sense without regard 
to grammar, wnich is thought to have been 
always beneath the wisdom of Parliament. 
Grotius thought the penalty on crime was a 
sort of tax on sin, which might be defined 
without regard to Sin-tax. Puffendorf tells 
us that the law forbidding a layman to lay 
hands on a priest (observe the pun, *' a lat/" 
man to lay nands,'* ) applied also to those 
who would hurt a priest with a weapon, or 
in other words, " lay into him." 

If words are still dubious after the law- 
yers are called in (and they have a knack 
of making matters more dubious than be- 
fore), it is usual to refer to the context; but 
this is, in many cases, only to get out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. 

The civil law may be divided into the lex 
nan scripta, the unwritten or common law, 
which was not originally in black and 
white ; and the lex scripta, the written or 
statute law, which was originally in black 
and white ; " though," says Coke, " ye 
blacke in all our lawes did alwayes prepon- 
derate." 

By the unwritten law we do not mean 
that any laws have been communicated by 
word of mouth from one generation to the 
other, for this would be reducing the com- 
mon law to mere talk. The western world 



being totally ignorant of letters— by which 
it is to be understood that the alphabet was 
at that time wholly unknown at the west 
end— our ancestors trusted to tradition, and 
thus the laws became more familiar to them 
than ABC; and the earlier lawyers trusted 
to their recollection, which, no doubt, gave 
rise to the maxim, that liars — of which law- 
yers is an evident corruption — should have 
long memories. 

Fortescue thinks our common law is as 
old as the primitive Britons; and we are 
ourselves inclined to refer to the times of 
pure barbarism for the origin of our legal 
system. 

Mr. Selden fancies we got a bit of it fl'om 
the Romans, and that we picked some from 
the Picts ; so that, according to Selden, the 
English law is a delicious jumble, and of 
this its confused state appears to give ample 
evidence. Bacon says, our laws, being 
mixed, like our language, are so much the 
richer; but Bacon always cuts it uncom- 
monly fat when he gets on the subject of 
legal richness. 

Antiquarians tell us that Alfred the Great 
compiled all the laws into one volume, 
which he called a dome or doom-book ; and 
considering what people are doomed to by 
the law, Alfred could not have hit upon a 
happier title for his production. This book 
was lost in the reign of Edward the Fourth, 
or probamy sold tor waste-paper, which ac« 
counts for its having been looked upon as 
most decidedly '^ the cheese " from that day 
to the present. 

In the beginning of the eleventh century, 
there were three different sorts of laws, the 
Me rcian, the West Saxon, and the Danish : 
out of which we are told by Ranulphus 
Cestrensis, (who was, we suppose, '^ a gentle- 
man, one et cetera, ) that Edward the Con- 
fessor formed a digest of laws, which shows 
that the Confessor^s digestion must have 
been first-rate; and perhaps, living as he 
did near the sea-shore, he was able to profit 
by the antibilious properties of coclcles: 
Piltdi anlibilon cocklaianu Some say 
that Edward the Confessor^s book was a 
mere crib from Alfred^s, and Alfred has 
been called the conditor or builder of our 
law, while Edward the Confessor has been 
nicknamed the restitutor, or restorer. Being 
a confessor, we wonder that he did not con* 
fess this fraud, if he had really been guilty 
of it; but perhaps, on the lucus a non 
lucendo principle, Edward was called s 
confessor from never having confessed any^ 
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thing. Whoever may be entitled to the 
authorship, these laws constitute the jtis 
commune, or folk right as Edward the 
Elder rather facetiouslj phrases it. 

The goodness of a custom entirely de- 
pends on nobody being able to say how it 
came to be a custom at all : and the more 
unaccountable it is in its origin, the better 
it is for legal purposes. If this fine old 
principle were to be applied to the ordinary 
Dusiness of every-day life, he would be the 
best customer of whom the tradesman 
should say — " I canH think how I ever came 
to trust or deal with him." 

The unwritten law has three kinds of cus- 
toms. General customs which apply to the 
whole country, such as the custom of going 
to bed at night, and getting up in the morn- 
ing. Particular customs, applying to par- 
ticular places, such as the custom of 
intimidating the boys at the Burlington 
Arcade, by the presence of a man armed 
with a brazen-headed tomahawk ; and 
certain particular laws that have obtained 
the force of custom in some particular 
courts, — such as the custom at the court of 
Kingsgate street, of making an order on the 
defendant, and asking him how he will pay, 
without hearing much of the evidence. 

The judges decide what is a custom, and 
what is not They, in fact, make the law 
by saying what it means ; which, as it 
scarcely ever means what it says, opens the 
door to much variety. " Variety is charm- 
ing," according to the proverb, and the 
study of the law must, on this authority, be 
regarded as one of the most fascinating of 
occupations. " Law is the perfection of 
reason," say the lawyers ; and so it is when 
you get it; but if a judge makes a decision 
that is manifestly absurd or unjust, it is 
declared not to be law — for " what is not 
reason," say the lawyers, " is not law ;" a 
maxim which, if acted upon, would have 
the effect of condensing the law most ma- 
terially, or perhaps exterminating it alto- 
gether. 

The law is preserved in reports, of which 
there are many thousand volumes ; so that 
any one in ignorance of the law has only to 
purchase or borrow these— compare the 
different decisions, and apply them all to 
his own case, when he will either be right 
or have the happiness of correcting the law 
by a fresh decision telling him that he is 
wrong: which will, of course, be ample 
compensation for any little inconvenience he 
may have experienced. 



MARIUS AS DESCRIBED BY PLU- 
TARCH. 

fPLrrARCHiTS, ft distlngraished philosopher and blog^ 
rapber of Greece, bom in the Ut century at Chneroneftt 
died probably about a. d. 100. He travelled in Italy, 
lecturing at Rome on philosophy. His great book is tb« 
** PdraOel Live*,** in which be delineates the character 
and exploits of 46 Greeks and Romans. They are dbmx* 
acterized by carefU regard to facts, sound sense, and •»> 
gacious reflections. 

Plutarch's other works, generally called ** JTonii^** ara 
essays, partly historical and anecdotical.] 

At Rome news came that Sylla was en- 
gaged with Mithrid ates^s generals in Bceo- 
tia ; the consuls, from factious opposition, 
were fallen to downright fighting, wherein 
Octavius prevailing, drove Cinna oat of the 
city for attempting despotic government, and 
made Cornelius Merula consul in his stead ; 
while Cinna, raising forces in other parts ox 
Italy, carried the war against them. As 
soon as Marius heard of this, he resolved. 
with all expedition, to put to sea aeain, and 
taking with him from Africa some Maarita- 
nian horse, and a few of the refiigees ont of 
Italy, all together not above one thousand, 
he, with this handful, began his voyage. Ai^ 
riving at Telamon in Etraria, and coming 
ashore, he proclaimed freedom for the slaves : 
and many of the countrymen, also, ana 
shepherds thereabouts, who were alreadr 
freemen, at the hearing his name, flockea 
to him to the sea-side. He persuaded the 
youngest and strongest to join him, and in 
a small time got together a competent force 
with which he filled forty ships. Knowing 
Octavius to be a good man and willing to 
execute his office with the greatest justice 
imaginable, and Cinna to be suspected by 
Sylla, and in actual warfare against the es- 
tablished government, he determined to join 
himself and his forces with the latter. He, 
therefore, sent a message to him, to let him 
know that he was ready to obey him as con- 
sul. 

When Cinna had joyfully received his of- 
fer, naming him proconsul and sending him 
the fasces and other ensigns of authority, he 
said, that grandeur did not become his pre- 
sent fortune ; but wearing an ordinary habit, 
and still letting his hair grow as it had done, 
from that very day he first went into ban- 
ishment, and being now above threescore 
and ten years old, he came slowly on foot, 
designing to move people's compassion: 
which did not prevent, however, his natural 
fierceness of expression from still predomi- 
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iiating, and his hamiliation still let it appear 
that he was not so much dejected as exaspe- 
rated, by the change of his condition. Hav- 
ing saluted Cinna and the soldiers, he imme- 
diately prepared for action, and soon made 
a consiaerable alteration in the posture of 
affairs. He first cut off the provision ships, 
and plundering all the merchants, made him- 
self master of the supplies of com ; then, 
bringing his navy to tne seaport towns, he 
took them, and at last, becoming master of 
Ostia by treachery, he pillaged that town, 
and slew a multitude of the inhabitants, and, 
blocking up the river, took from the ene- 
my all nopcs of supply by the sea ; then 
marched with his army towards the city, 
and posted himself upon the hill called Jani- 
culum. 

The public interest did not receive so great 
damage from Octavius^s unskilfulness in his 
management of affairs, as from his omitting 
needful measures, through too strict observ- 
ance of the law. As when several advised 
him to make the slaves free, he said that he 
would not give slaves the privilege of the 
country from which he then, in defence of 
the laws, was driving away Marius. When 
Metcllus, son to that Metellus who was gene- 
ral in the war in Africa, and afterwards ban- 
ished through Marius^s means, came to 
Rome, being thought a much better com- 
mander than Octavius, the soldiers, desert- 
ing the consul, came to him and desired him 
to take the command of them and preserve 
the city ; that they, when they had got an 
experienced, valiant commander, should 
fignt courageously, and come off conquer- 
ors. But when Metellus, offended at it, 
commanded them angrily to return to the 
consul, they revolted to the enemy. Metel- 
lus, too, seeing the city in a desperate con- 
dition, left it ; but a company of Chaldseans, 
sacrificers and interpreters of the Sibyl's 
books, persuaded Octavius that things would 
turn out happily, and kept him at Rome. He 
was, indeea, of all the Romans, the most 
upright and just, and maintained the honor 
of the consulate, without cringing or com- 
pliance, as strictly in accordance with an- 
cient laws and usages, as though they had 
been immutable mathematical truths ; and 
yet fell, I know not how, into some weak- 
nesses, giving more observance to fortune- 
tellers and diviners, than to men skilled in 
military and civil affairs. He, therefore, 
before "Marius entered the city, was pulled 
down from the rostra, and murdered by those 
that were sent before bjr Marius ; and it is 



reported there was a Chaldaean writing found 
in his gown, when he was slain. And it 
seemed a thing very unaccountable, that of 
two famous generals, Marius should be 
often successful by the observing divina- 
tions, ^nd Octavius ruined by me same 
means. 

When affairs were in this posture, the 
senate assembled, and sent a deputation to 
Cinna and Marius, desiring them to come 
into the city peaceably and spare the citizens. 
Cinna, as consul, received the embassy, sit- 
ting in the curule chair, and returned a kind 
answer to the messengers ; Marius stood by 
him and said nothing, but gave sufficient 
testimony by the gloominess of his counte- 
nance and tne sternness of his looks, that he 
would in a short time fill the city with blood. 
As soon as the council arose, they went to- 
ward the city, where Cinna entered with his 
guards, but Marius stayed at the gates, and, 
aissemblin^ his rage, professed that he was 
then an exile and oanished his country by 
course of law; that if his presence were 
necessary, they must, by a new decree, re- 
peal the former act by which he was ban- 
ished ; as though he were, indeed, a religious 
observer of the laws, and as if he were re- 
turning to a city free from fear or oppression. 
Hereupon the people were assembled, but 
before three or four tribes had given their 
votes, throwing up his pretences and his legal 
scruples about his banishment, he came into 
the city with a select guard of the slaves who 
had joined him, whom he called Bardysei. 
These proceeded to murder a number of 
citizens, as he gave command, partly by 
word of mouth, partly by the signal of his 
nod. At length Ancharius, a senator, and 
one that had been praetor, coming to Mari- 
us, and not being resaluted by him, they, 
with their drawn swords, slew him before 
Marius^s face ; and henceforth this was their 
token, immediately to kill all those wlio met 
Marius and saluting him were taken no no 
tice of, nor answered with the like courtesy 5 
so that his very friends were not without 
dreadful apprehensions and horror, whenso* 
ever they came to speak with him. 

When they had now butchered a great 
number, Cinna grew more remiss and cloyed 
with murders ; but Marius^s rage continued 
still fresh and unsatisfied, and he daily 
sought for all that were any way suspected 
by nim. Now was every road and every 
town filled with those that pursued and 
hunted them that fled and hid themselves ; 
and it was remarkable that there was no 
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more confidence to be placed, as things stood, 
cither in hospitality or friendship ; lor there 
were found but a very few that did not be- 
tray those that fled to them for shelter. And 
thus the servants of Cornutus deserve the 
greater praise and admiration, who, having 
coacealed their master in the house, took the 
body of one of the slain, cut off the head, 
put a gold ring on the finger, and showed it 
to Marius^s guards, and buried it with the 
same solemnity as if it had been their own 
master. This trick was perceived by nobody, 
and so Cornutus escaped, and was conveyed 
by his domestics into Gaul. 

Marcus Antonius, the orator, though he 
too, found a true friend, had ill-fortune. The 
man was but poor and a plebeian, and as he 
wa^ entertaining a man of the greatest rank 
in Rome, trying to provide for him with the 
best he could, he sent his servant to get some 
wine of a neighbouring vintner. The ser- 
vant, carefully tasting it and bidding him 
draw better, the fellow asked him what was 
the matter, that he did not buy new and or- 
dinary wine as he used to do, but richer and 
of a greater price ; he, without any design, 
told him, as his old friend and acquaintance 
that hi? master entertained Marcus Antonius, 
who was concealed with him. The villan- 
ous vintner, as soon as the servant was gone, 
went himself to Marius, then at supper, and 
being brought into his presence, told him, 
he would deliver Antonius into his hands. 
As soon as he heard it, it is said, he gave a 
great shout, and clapped his hands for joy, 
and had very nearly risen up and gone to 
the place himself ; but, being detained by 
his friends, he sent Annius, and some sol- 
diers with him, and commanded him to bring 
Antonius's head to him with all speed. 
"When they came to the house, Annius 
staved at the door, and the soldiers went up 
stairs into the chamber ; where, seeing An- 
tonius, they endeavored to shuffle off the 
murder from one to another ; for so great it 
3eems were the graces and charms of his 
oratory, that as soon as he began to speak 
and beg his life, none of them durst touch 
or so much as look upon him ; but hanging 
jlown their heads, every one fell a weeping. 
When their stay seemed something tedious, 
Annius came up himself and found Antoni- 
us discoursing, and the soldiers astonished 
and quite softened by it, and calling them 
cowards, went himself and cut off his 
head. 

Catulus Lutatius, who was colleague with 
Marius, and his partner in the triumph over 



the Cimbri, when Marius replied to thoM 
that interceded for him and begged his life, 
merelv with the words, ^^ he must die," shut 
himself up in a room, and making a great 
fire, smothered himself. When maimed and 
headless carcasses were now freqnently 
thrown about and trampled upon in the 
streets, people were not so much moved with 
compassion at the sight, as struck into a kind 
of horror and consternation. The outrages 
of those that were called Bardyiei, was the 
greatest grievance. These mnrdered the 
masters of families in their own houseSi 
abused their children, and ravished their 
wives, and were uncontrollable in their rapine 
and murders, till those of Cinna*s and oer* 
tonuses party, taking coiinsel together, fell 
upon them in the camp and killed them everj 
man. 

In the interim, as if a change of wind was 
coming on, there came news from all parts 
that Sylla, having put an end to the war 
with Mithridates, and taken possession of 
the provinces, was returning into Italy with 
a great army. This gave some small respite 
and intermission to these unspeakable ca- 
lamities. Marius and his friends believing 
war to be close at hand, Marius was chosen 
consul the seventh time, and appearing on 
the very calends of January, the beginning 
of the year, threw one Sextus Lucinus, from 
the Tarpeian precipice ; an omen, as it 
seemed, portending tne renewed misfortunes 
both of tneir party and of the city. Marius, 
himself, now worn out with labor and sink- 
ing under the burden of anxieties, could not 
sustain his spirits, which shook within him 
with the apprehension of a new war and 
fresh encounters and dangers, the formida- 
ble character of which he knew by his own 
experience. He was not now to hazard the 
war with Octavius or Merula commanding 
an inexperienced multitude or seditious rab* 
ble ; but Sylla himself was approaching, 
the same who had formerly banished him, 
and since that, had driven Mithridates ss 
far as the Euxine Sea. 

Perplexed with such thoughts as these, 
and calling to mind his banishment, abd the 
tedious wanderings and dangers he under- 
went, both by sea and land, he fell into de- 
spondency, nocturnal frights, and unqniet 
sleep, still fancying that he heard some one 
telling him, that 

— ihfi lion*0 lair 

J» dangeroofl, though the lion be not tbeim. 

Above all things fearing to lie awake, he 
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gave himself mi to drinking deep and be- 
sotting himself at night in a way most un- 
suitable to his age ; by all means provoking 
sleep, as a diversion to his thoughts. At 
length, on the arrival of a messenger from 
the sea, he was seized with new alarms, and 
80 what with his fear for the future, and what 
with the burden and satiety of the present, 
on some slight predisposing cause, he fell into 
a pleurisy, as Posidonius the philosopher re- 
lates, who says he visited and conversed with 
him when he was sick, about some business 
relating to his embassy. Caius Piso, an his- 
torian, tells us that Marl us, walking afler 
supper with his friends, fell into a conversa- 
tion with them about his past life, and afler 
reckoning up the several changes of his con- 
dition, that from the beginning had hap- 
pened to him, said, that it did not become a 
prudent man to trust himself any longer vrith 
fortune ; and thereupon, taking leave of those 
that were with him, he kept his bed seven days, 
and then died. 

Some say his ambition betrayed itself 
openly in his sickness, and that he ran into 
an extravagant frenzy, fancying himself to be 
general in the war against Mithridates, 
throwing himself into such postures and mo- 
tions of his body as he had formerly used 
when he was in battle, with frequent shouts 
and loud cries. With so strong and invinci- 
ble a desire of being employed in that busi- 
ness had he been possessed through his pride 
and emulation. Though he had now lived 
seventy years, and was tne first man that ever 
was chosen seven times consul, and had an 
establishment and riches sufficient for many 
kings, he yet complained of his ill fortune, 
that he must now aie, before he had attained 
what he desired. Plato, when he saw his 
death approaching, thanked the guiding pro- 
vidence and fortune of his life, first, that he 
was bom a man and a Grecian, not a bar- 
barian or a brute, and next, that he hap- 
Sened to live in Socrates's age. And so in- 
eed they say Antipater of Tarsus, in like 
manner, at his death, calling to mind the 
happiness that he ha i enjoyed, did not so 
much as omit his prosperous voyage to 
Athens ; thus recognizing every favor of his 
indulgent fortune with the greatest acknow- 
ladffments, and carefully saving all to the last 
ia toat safest of human treasure-chambers, 
the memory. Unmindful and thoughtless 
persons, on the contrary, let all that occurs 
to them slip away from them as time passes 
on. Retaining and preserving nothing, they 
lose the enjoyment or their present prosperity 



by fancying something better to come ; where- 
as by fortune we may be prevented of this, 
but that cannot be taken from us. Yet they 
reject their present success, as though it did 
not concern them, and do nothing but dream 
of future uncertainties ; not indeed unnatu* 
rally ; as till men have by reason and educa- 
tion laid a good foundation for external su* 
perstructures, in the seeking after and gath« 
ering them they can never satisfy the umimi* 
ted desires of their mind. 

Thus died Marius on the seventeenth day 
of his seventh consulship^ to the great joy 
and content of Rome, which thereby was in 
good hopes to be delivered from the calamity 
of a cruel tyranny ; but in a small time they 
found, that they bad only changed their ola 
and worn-out roaster for another young and 
vigorous ; so much cruelty and savageness 
did his son Marius show in murdering the 
noblest and most approved citizens. At 
first, being esteemed resolute and daring 
against his enemies, he was named the son 
of Mars, but afterwards, his actions betray- 
ing his contrary disposition, he was called 
the son of Venus. At last, besieged by Syl- 
la in Praeneste, where he endeavored in many 
ways, but in vain, to save his life, when on 
the capture of the city there was no hope 
of escape, he killed himself with his own 
hand. 



HORACE. 

[PiCBBi CoumLLi, ft celebrated French drunatis^ 
bom at Rouen, 1606, died at Paris, 1684, Educated by 
the Jesuits, Gomeille became an adrocate, but devoted 
himself to literature, writing comedies and tragediei 
with praliflc pen. His great dramatic composition, ** L§ 
Cidt ** owes Its sul^ect to Spain, but the treatment was 
thoroughly French. ** Cfama ** and ** Eorace ** are among 
his finest classic tragedies. Gomeille had the admlratioa 
of all the great men of his age, and reoeired a pensloa 
of 2.000 lirres ftom Louis XIV. His dramas are slngn* 
larly unequal, but some of them exhibit great powtft 
The following is flnom his tragedy of Horace t 

BOSACS. 

Though yonVe no Boman, yet deserre to b* 
And better shew how much you equal me; 
That solid Virtue which I make my boaa^ 
By any weaker tincture would be lost; 
His race of Honor is but ill-de8ign*d 
Who at first start begins to look behind; 
Our suffering to the highest pittth is brou|^ 
I can ie*' through it. but I tremble not 
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«ee«pC it vftli tepUdtjoy : 



Ivary reflection bat ttaalf widuuadi: 
B0 who room thea (or oCbcr tboacbti eu ia^ 
Does what b« maslit with too rsum ft miud, 
tia most othen aacrcate, 
Ba,InfOCluBC Biart debits; 
Ibr did I w«l thy deter with Bwia joj 
Thaa BOW 111 eeek b« bmbar to dMtioj ; 
Aad this nperflnoos fauiciiace to gtr^ o'er, 
TumAlba's choice, nor anet I know joa man 



kaow joa. 



cuanut. 

T«t to ai J toraient I bum! itill 
Bat tlik roosli Virtoa yet I aerer 
Aad ia this «d extremity of Fete 
Let Me edaiiie it, bat not iiaitata. 



HoaAca. 
Vb, BO, embreee aot Tirtoe by coneliaint, 
And dnce yoa find eo^ pleesore in crwnpUint 
freely e^^oy It, aad for yoor ova content, 
Xy Sitter comee to help yoa to lament ; 
m Tieit yoora, and hope to make her know 
What geoerooe thinsa beoomee my Wile to do; 
That if I fall, ihe wmj to yoa be kiad, 
Aad bear licr eomnra vitb a Bomaa miad. 



HOaACS. 

Meter, thie arm oar Brotben hae rerensed. 
And BohWs declining destiny baa changed; 
Baa to 12om«*« away aubfected AUmU Fate, 
And in one day diapoa'd of either 8tate. 
Behold what trophiea I bare won, and pay 
What*a due from yoa to each a glorioaa day. 



Beeeire my team then, which are aU I owa. 

HOSAOK. 

Boma in her Triompha wm not thoae allow ; 
Blood hath too well appeaaM our Brothers slain, 
For yon by tears to wash away their sUin, 
A bMs that la roreug*d should be forgot. . 

CAMILLA. 

ftnce then oar hapleaa Brothers need them not, 
I shall not think my tears to them are due. 
Who are ao folly satisfied by yoa. 
But who will make my happineai return ? 
Or call the Lorer back for whom I mourn ? 



Boards that? 



BOBACI. 



CAMIUJU 

My (krtku, ah, too braTal too dearl 



Lore Cora 

TUsgaiUy 
Bat guvcta 



Aad be ia lava 
Ut 




ciwnis. 

ONa MB, Bsiteriaa, tlMB, a heart Eka fkiaa; 
Aad aiBce My thoaghta I eaa ao 1 




AB aiy delight, with hie dear life is «ed, 
I IotM him UTiag, aad laaeat hiM dead. 
If tfaoa the Shter eeek^ thoa left*at behiip^ 
Aa i^jar*d MielreH only tboa wilt ftad 
Who like a Fary, stiU anst t 
Aad etill reproach thee with hie : 
y.yi.««.>« Brother 1 who focbid*st aiy teei% 
To whom my reeeae each a joy appeoia. 
Who of thy cruel sisnghtw growiag vaia, 
WoakTst hare aie UU aiy Cmtku o*ei agaia: 
Kay sach incessant aorrowa follow thsa. 
That thoa may*8t be rBdac*d to eavy ma. 
And by some wretched actloi 
Thy ao ador*d and yet so bnitiA 




0,BeaTeBe! who eter eaw ea^ ragtag lota I 
BeUeT*«t thoa aothiag can my teasper BBovel 
And ia my blood can I thie shame permit f 
Lots, lore that blow whidi ao eanoUea it; 
And the remeoibrance of one man resiga. 
To th* intersats of /Zmae Ifnottomiasw 



lb BosM / the ooly ol^feet of my hatal 
3b Bonm/ whose qaarrsi caused my Lotet^ Ihlef 
ThBomntl where thoa wert bom, to thee so dear. 
Whom I abhor 'oaaae efae doea thee rsTcrs ; 
May all her neighbors in one knot combine^ 
Her yet unsure foundations t'undermine ; 
And if Italian Foreue eeem too email. 
May Eaet and Weet oonepire to make her fhll| 
And all the nations 6t the baibaroua World, 
To ruin her o*er Hills and Seaa be hurTd : 
Kor theee loath'd Walls may her own fury epari^ ^ 
But with her own handa her own bowela tear; 
And may Heaven'a anger kindled by my woi. 
Whole deluges of firs upon her throw ; 
May my eyee eee her Temple oTertnm*d, 
Theee Hoaeee aahea, aad thy Laorele bam*d ; 
Bee the laet gaep which tha last Bemoii draw% 
And die with joy for haviag beea the 
OirnniMrf^T*" '—■'"'"' if Sit Mm 



■ITllfc^ ' 
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BENECA ON A HAPPY LIFE. S13 

SENECA ON A HAPPY LIFE. of title, as well as the clouted shoe ; for I 

do not distinguish them by the eye, but by 

* [Lraus Annaevi Butioa, the Boman phllotopber, the mind^ which is the proper judge of the 

WM bora a f«w years before Chriit, and wa« put to man. Worldly felicity I Kuow makes the 

death bj Nero, A. D. «5. A doM itudent from hia j^^^^j giddy; but if ever a man comes to 

youth.hedeTotedhijMelf to phiio«»phy and rhetoilc, himgelf again, he will confess, that whateo- 

became pr»tor and tutor to young Nero, »ft«rward ^^^^ ^^ ^^ j^ j^^ ^j^^^^ undone ; an4 

Emperor of Rome. Seneca un-iied great we^th dur- ^^^^ ^^ ^j^. ^^ ^.^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ 

i»g the eariy yean of Nero, but having exerted hie in- ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ prayed for 

lluenc tocheck the Wet- and <:j««»tij*of Ojat emperor. ^^^^ ^^^,1 ^^ j.^^ .^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ 

bo WM summarily got rid of. The numeroue writingB ^i^« aJaj ^ a- *. 

ofsl^are aniiithe beet expodtion. of the Stoic perturbations ; to understand our duties to- 

philo«>phy. abounding in -gmrfou. thougbtoand max- wards God and man ; to enjoy the present, 

te« for the conduct of Ufe.] without any anxious dependence upon the 

future. Not to amuse ourselves with either 
There is not anything in this world, per- hopes or fears, but to rest satisfied with 
hops that is more talked of, and less under- what we have, which is abundantly suffi* 
stood, than the business of a happy life. It cient ; for he that is so, wants nothing, 
is every man^s wish and design ; and yet The great blessings of mankind are within 
not one of a thousand that knows wherein us, and within our reach ; but we shut our 
that happiness consists. We live however eyes, and like people in the dark, we fall 
in a blind and eager pursuit of it ; and the foul upon the very thing we search for, 
more haste we make m the wrong way, the without finding it. Trancjuillity is a cer* 
farther we are from our joumey^s end. Let tain equality of mind, which no condition 
ns therefore first consider, what it is we of fortune can either exalt or depress, 
would be at ; and secondly, which is the Nothing can make it less ; for, it is the 
readiest way to compass it If we be ri^ht, state of human perfection ; it raises us as 
we, shall find every day how much we im- high as we can go ; and makes every man 
prove; but if we either follow the cry or his own supporter; whereas he that is 
the track of people that are out of the way, borne up by anything else may fall. He 
we must expect to be misled, and to con- that judges aright, and perseveres in it, en- 
tinue our days in wandering and error, joys a j>erpetuaT calm ; he takes a true pros- 
Wherefore it highly concerns ns to take pect or things ; he observes an order, mea- 
along with us a skillful guide ; for it is not sure, a decorum in all his actions ; he ha« 
in this, as in other voyages, where the high- a benevolence in his nature; he squares 
way brings us to our place of repose ; or, if his life according to reason ; and draws to 
a man should happen to be out, where the himself love and admiration. Without a 
inhabitants might set him right again ; but certain, and an unchangeable judgment, 
on the contrary, the beaten road is here the all the rest is but fluctuation, but, he that 
most dangerous, and the people, instead of alwajrs wills and wills the same thing, is un- 
helping us, misguide us. Let us not there- doubtedly in the right. Liberty and sere- 
fore follow like beasts, but rather govern nity of mind must necessarily ensue upon 
ourselves by reason than by example. It the mastering of those things, which either 
fares with us in human life, as in a routed allure or affnght us ; when, instead of those 
army, one stumbles first, and then another flashy pleasures, (which even at the best 
falls upon him, and so they follow, one upon are botn vain and hurtful together) we shall 
the neck of another, till the whole neld find ourselves possessed of joys transport- 
comes to be one heap of miscarriages, ing and everlasting. It must be a sound 
And the mischief is, that the number of the mind that makes a happy man ; there 
multitudecarriesitagainst truth and justice, must be a constancy in all conditions, a 
80 that we must leave the crowd if we care for the things of this world, but with- 
would be happy ; for the auestion of a happy out trouble ; and such an indifference for 
life is not to be decidea by vote : nay, so bounties of fortune, that either with them or 
far froji^jt that plurality of voices is still an without them,we may live contentedly. There 
argument of the wrong; the common peo- must be neither lamentation, nor quarrel- 
pie find it easier to believe than to juage ; ling, nor sloth, nor fear; for it makes adis- 
and content themselves with what is usual ; cord in a man^s life. He that fears, serves, 
never examining whether it be good or no. The joy of a wise man stands firm without 
By the common* people is intended the man interruption ; in all places, at all Umes, and 
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in all conditions, liis thoughts are cheerful 
and quiet As it never came into him 
from without, so it will never leave him; 
but is bom within him, and inseparable 
from him. It is a solicitous life that is 
egged on with the hope of anything, though 
never so open and easy; nay, though a 
man should never suflfer any sort of disap- 
pointment. I do not speak this either as a 
oar to the fair enjoyment of lawful pleas- 
ures, or to the gentle flatteries of reasona- 
ble expectations : but on the contrary, I 
would have men to be always in good 
humor, provided that it arises from their 
own souls, and be cherished in their own 
breasts. Other delights are trivial ; they 
may smooth the brow, but they do not fill 
ana affect the heart. True joy is a serene 
and sober motion ; and they are miserably 
out that take laughing for rejoicing ; the 
seat of it is within, and there is no cheer- 
fulness like the resolution of a brave mind, 
that has fortune under its feet. He that 
can look death in the face and bid it wel- 
come, open his door to poverty, and bridle 
his appetites, this is the man whom Provi- 
dence has established in the possession of 
inviolable delights. The pleasures of the 
vulgar are ungrounded, thin, and superficial ; 
but the others are solid and eternal. As the 
body itself is rather a necessary thing, than 
a great ; so the comforts of it are but tem- 
porary and vain ; beside, without extraordi- 
nanr moderation, their pleasure is only pain 
and repentance. Whereas, a peaceful con- 
science, honest thoughts, virtuous actions, 
and indifference for casual events, are 
blessings without end, satiety or measure. 
This consummated st^te of felicity is only 
a submission to the dictate of right nature ; 
the foundation of it is wisdom and virtue : 
the knowledge of what we ought to do, and 
the conformity of the will to that know- 
ledge. 



VO FBLICITY LIKE PEACE OF CONSCIENCE. 

A good conscience is the testimony of a 
good life, and the reward of it This is it 
that fortifies the mind against fortune, when 
a man has gotten the mastery of his pas- 
sions ; placed his treasury, and his security 
within himself; learned to be content witii 
his condition ; and that death is no evil in 
itself, but only the end of man. He that 
has dedicated his mind to virtue, and to the 
good of society, whereof he is a member, 



has consummated all that is either profit* 
able or necessary for him to know, or do, 
toward the estabhshmeni of his peace. Evexy 
man has a judge and a witness within 
himself of all the good and ill that he does : 
which inspires us with great thoughts, ana 
administers to us wholesome counsels. We 
have a veneration for all the works of Ha* 
ture, the heads of rivers, and the springs of 
medicinal waters : the horrors of gTOveSy 
and of caves, strike us with an impression 
of religion and worship. To see a man 
fearless in dangers, untainted with lusts^ 
happy in adversity, composed in a tu- 
mult, and laughing at all those things which 
are generally either coveted or feared ; all 
men must acknowledge, that this can be 
nothing else but a beam of divinity that 
influences the mortal body. And this ia 
it that carries us to the disquisition of things 
divine, and human ; what the state of the 
world was before the distribution of the 
first matter into parts ; what power it was 
that drew order out of that confusion, and 
gave laws both to the whole, and to every 
particle thereof ; what that space is beyona . 
the world ; and whence proceed the several 
operations of nature. Shall any man see 
the glory and order of the universe; so 
many scattered parts, and qualities wrought 
into one mass ; such a medley of things.' 
which are not yet distinguished ; the world 
enlightened, and the disorders of it so won- 
derfully regulated ; and shall he not consi- 
der the author and disposer of all this; 
and whither we ourselves shall go, when 
our souls shall be delivered from the slavery 
of our flesh ? The whole creation, we see. 
conforms to the dictates of Providence, ana 
follows God both as a governor, and as a 
guide. A great, a good, and a right mind, 
is a kind of divinity lodged in nesh, and 
may be the blessing of a slave, as well as of 
a prince; it came from Heaven, and to 
Heaven it must return ; and it is a kind of 
Heavenly felicity, which a pure and vir- 
tuous mind enjoys, in some degree, even 
upon earth,: wnereas temples of honor are 
but empty names, whicn probably owe 
their beginning either to ambition, or to 
violence. I am strangely transported with 
the thoughts of eternity ; nay, with a belief 
of it ; for I have a profound veneration for 
the opinions of great men, especially when 
they promise things so much to my satisfac- 
tion: for they do promise them, though 
they do not prove them. In the question 
of the immortality of the soul, it goes very 
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far with me, a general consent to the opin- 
ion of a future reward, and punishment ; 
which meditation raises me to the contempt 
of this life, in hopes of a better. But still, 
though we kn^w that we have a soul, yet, 
what the soul is, how and from whence, we 
are utterly ignorant ; this only we under- 
stand, that all the good and ill we do, is 
under the dominion of the mind ; that a clear 
conscience states us in an inviolable peace : 
and that the greatest blessing in nature is 
that which every honest man may bestow 
upon himself. The body is but the cloe 
and prisoner of the mind, tossed up ana 
down, and persecuted with punishments, 
violences ana diseases ; but the mind itself 
is sacred, and eternal, and exempt from the 
danger of all actual impression. 

Provided that we look to our consciences, 
no matter for opinion : let me desire well, 
though I hear ill. The common people 
take stomach, and audacity, for the marks 
of magnanimity and honor ; and if a man 
be soil, and modest, they look upon him as 
an easy fop ; but when they come once to 
observe the dignity of his mind, in the 
equality and firmness of his acUons ; and 
that his eternal quiet is founded upon an 
internal peace, the very same people have 
him in esteem and admiration. For, there 
is no man but approves of virtue, though 
but few pursue it ; we see where it is, but 
we dare not venture to come at it; and 
the reason is, we over-value that which we 
must quit to obtain it. A good conscience 
fears no witnesses, but a guilty conscience 
is solicitous, even in solitude. If we do 
nothing but what is honest, let all the world 
know it ; but if otherwise, what docs it sig- 
nify to have nobody else know it, so long 
as I know it myself 7 Miserable is he that 
slights that witness t Wickedness, 'tis true, 
may 'scape the law, but not the conscience : 
for a private conviction is the first and the 
greatest punishment of offenders ; so that 
sin plagues itself; and the fear of ven- 
geance pursues even those that 'scape the 
stroke of it. It were ill for good men 
that iniquity may so easily evade the law, 
the judge and the execution, if nature had 
not set up torments and gibbets m the con- 
sciences of transgressors. He that is guilty 
lives in perpetual terror ; and while he ex- 
pects to be punished, he punishes himself; 
and, whosoever deserves it, expects it. 
What if he be not detected ? He is still in 
apprehension vet, that he may be so. His 
sleeps are painful and never secure | and 



he cannot speak of another man's wicked* 
ness, without thinking of his own ; whereas 
a good conscience is a continual feast. 
Those are the on\j certain and profitable 
delights, which anse from the conscience 
of a well-acted life : no matter for noise 
abroad, so long as we are quiet within : but 
if our passions be seditious, that's enough 
to keep us waking, without any other tu« 
mult. It is not the posture of the body, or 
the composure of the bed, that will zive 
rest to an uneasy mind : there is an impatient 
sloth, that may be roused by action, and 
the vices of laziness must be cured by busi- 
ness. True happiness is not to be found in 
excesses of wine or of women, nor in the 
largest prodigalities of fortune : what she has 
given me, she may take away ; but she 
shall not tear it from me ; and so long as it 
does not grow to me, I can part with it 
without pain. He that would perfectly 
know himself, let him set aside his money, 
his fortune, his dignity, and examine him* 
self naked, without being put to learn from 
others the knowledge of himself. 

It is dangerous for a man too suddenly 
or too easily to believe himself. Wherefore 
let us examine, watch, observe and inspect 
our own hearts for we ourselves are our 
greatest flatterers: we should every night 
call ourselves to an account, what infirmity 
have I mastered to-day ? What passion op- 
posed? What temptation resisted? What 
virtue acquired ? Our vices will abate of 
themselves, if they be brought every day to 
the shrifl. Oh the blessed sleep that fol« 
lows such a diary! Oh the tranquillity, 
liberty and greatness of that mind, that is a 
spy upon itself, and a private censor of its 
own manners! It is my custom (says the 
author) every night, so soon as the candle 
is out, to run over the words and actions of 
the past day ; and I let nothing 'scape me ; 
for, why should I fear the sight of my own 
errors, when I can admonish and forgive 
myself? I was a little too hot in a dispute ; 
my opinion might have been as well spared, 
for it gave offence, and did no good at alL 
The thin^ was true ; but all truths are not 
to be spoken at all times ; I would I had 
held my tongue, for there is no contending 
either with fools or our superiors. I have 
done ill; but it shall be so no more. If 
every man would but thus look into himself^ 
it would be the better for ns all. What can 
be more reasonable than this daily review 
of a life we cannot warrant for a moment? 
Our fate is set and the first breath we draw 
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if only thtf fint motion towards oar last; 
one cause depends upon another ; and the 
coarse of all things public and private, is but 
a long connection of providential appoint- 
ments. There is a great variety in our 
lives, but all tends to the same issue. Ka- 
tare may use her own bodies as she pleases ; 
bat a good man has this consolation, that 
BOthing perishes which he can call his own. 
Tis a great comfort that we are only con- 
demned to the same fate with the universe ; 
the heavens themselves are mortal as well 
as our bodies ; nature has made us passive, 
and to suffer is our lot. While we are in 
flesh, every man has his chain and his 
clog, only it is looser and lighter to one 
man than another ; and he is more at ease 
that takes it up and carries it, than he that 
drags it. We are bom to lose and to per- 
ish ; to hope and to fear ; to vex ourselves 
and others ; and there is no antidote against 
a common calamity, but virtue; for the 
Ibandation of true joy is in the conscience. 

8EVICA. 




THE USE OF RICHES. 

[MmMJLMDtM, a poet of Athem, wm born b. c. 342 and 
died B. c 29L He compoeed orer 100 comedies, and wae 
regarded aa a matter of poetry. FragmenU onlj of bla 
voriu bare come down to at.] 

Abundance U a blessing to tbe wise ; 
Tbe use of riches in discretion lies. 
Learn thifl, ye m^n of wealth— A heary puxM 
In a fooKs pocket is a heavy curse. 

WHAT DUST WE ARE MADE OF. 

If yon would know of what tnil stuff you're made. 

Go to the tooilis of the illustrious dead ; 

There rest the bones of kings, there tyrants rot ; 

There sleep the rich, the noble, aud the wise ; 

There pride, ambition, beauty's fairest form. 

All dust alike, cumpotind one common niass: 

Seflect on these, and in them see yourself. 

BAD TEMPER. 

Of all bad things, by which mankind are curst, 
Their own bad tempers surely are tbe worst. 



I^de 

His mast popiUar work, tbe * 
r,** pablished 150 yt 
printed in French and ia Fngii»h. Its pupolar and 
pleasing style made it widely acceptable to the 
worid, bat it has bean sopplaated by tlia wocksof i 
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THE HISTORY OF SOCRATES. 

[ Craklfj RoLLiy, a French historical writer, bom at 
Ilaris, 1661, died 1741. He became professor in tbe Ccl- 



Socrates was bom at Athens, in tbe foartk 
year of the seventy-seventh Olympiad. His 
father, Sophroniscus, was a sculptor, and bis 
mother, Phanarete, a midwife. Hence we 
may observe that meanness of birth is no 
obstacle to true merit, in which alone solid 
fflory and real nobility consist. It appears 
from the comparisons which Socrates often 
used in his discourses, that he was neither 
ashamed of his father's or mother's profes- 
sion. He was surprised that a sculptor 
should employ his whole attention to monld 
an insensible stone into the likeness of a 
man, and that a man should take so little 
pains not to resemble an insensible stone. 
He would oflen say, that he exercised the 
functions of a midwife with regaid to the 
mind, in making it bring forth all its 
thoughts, which was indeed the peculiar tal- 
ent of Socrates. He treated subjects in so 
simple, natural and pure an order, that he 
made those with whom he disputed say what 
he would, and find an answer themselves to 
all the questions he proposed to them. He 
at first learned his father's trade, in which 
he made himself very expert In the time 
of Pausanias, there was a Mercury and the 
Graces to be seen at Athens of his work- 
manship ; and it is to be presumed, these 
statues would not have found place among 
those of the greatest masters in the art, if 
they had not been thought worthy of it. 

Criton is reported to have taken him out 
of his father's shop, from the admiration of 
his fine genius, ana the opinion that it was 
inconsistent for a youn^ man capable of the 
greatest things, to contmue perpetually em- 
ployed upon stone with a chisel in his nand. 
He was a disciple of Archelaus, who con 
ceived a great affection for him. Archelaus 
had been pupil to Anaxagoras, a very cele- 
brated philosopher. His first study was 
physic, the works of nature, and the move- 
ment of the heavens, stars, and planets, ac- 
cording to the custom of those times, where- 
in only that part of philosophy was known, 
and Aenophon assures us of his being very 
learned in it. But after having found by his 
own experience, how difficult, abstruse, in- 
tricate, and at the same time how little 
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fal tbat kind of learning was to the gene- 
rality of mankind, he was the first, accord- 
ing to Cicero, who conceived the thought of 
bringing down philosophy from heaven, to 
place it in cities, and introduce it into pri- 
vate houses ; humanizing it, to use that ex- 
pression, and rendering it more familiar, 
more useful in common life, more within the 
reach of man^s capacity, and applying sole- 
ly to what might make them more rational, 
i'ust, and virtuous. He found there was a 
:ind of folly in devoting the whole vivacity 
of his mind, and employing all his time, in 
inquiries merely curious, involved in impene- 
trable darkness, and absolutely incapable of 
contributing to human happiuess ; while he 
neglected to inform himselr in the ordinary 
duties of life, and in learning what is con- 
formable or opposite to piety, justice, and 
probity : in what fortitude, temperance and 
wisdom consist ; and what Is the end of all 
government, what the rules of it, and what 
qualities are necessary for commanding and 
ruling well ? We shall see in the sequel the 
use he made of this study. 

It was so far from preventing him from 
discharging the duties of a good citizen, that 
it was the means of making him more ob- 
servant of them. He bore arms, as did all 
the people of Athens ; but with more pure 
and elevated motives. He made many cam- 
paigns, was present in many actions, and 
always distinguished himself by his valor 
and fortitude. He was seen towards the 
end of his life, giving in the senate, of which 
he was a member, the most shining proofs 
of his zeal for justice, without being intimi- 
dated by the greatest present dangers. 

He had accustomed himself early to a 
sober, severe, laborious life ; without which 
it seldom happens that men are capable of 
discharging the greatest part of the duties 
of good citizens. No man could carry the 
contempt of riches and the love of poverty 
farther than he did. He thought it a divine 

Perfection to be in want of nothing : and 
elieved the less we are contented with, the 
nearer we approach to the Divinity. Seeing 
the pomp and show displayed by luxury in 
certain ceremonies, and the infinite quantity 
of gold and silver employed in them, "How 
many things," said he, congratulating him- 
self on his condition, " oo I not want!" 
** Quantis non egeo I " 

His father lefl him eighty minsB, which 
he lent to one of his friends who had occa- 
sion for that sum. But the affairs of that 
friend having taken an ill tiini| be lost the 



whole, and suffered that misfortune with 
such indifference and tranquillity, that be did 
not so much as complain of it. We 5nd it 
in Xenophon^s Economies, that his whole 
estate amounted to no more than five minss. 
The richest persons of Athens were his 
friends, who could never prevail on him to 
accept a share of their wealth. When he 
was m want of anything he was not ashamed 
to declare it : " If I had money,'' said he 
one day in an assembly of his friends, " I 
should buy me a cloak." He did not ad- 
dress himself to any one in particular, but 
contented himself with that general informa- 
tion. His disciples contended for the honor 
of making him this small present ; which 
was being too slow, says Seneca ; their own 
observation should have prevented both the 
want and the demand. 

He generously refused the offers and pre* 
sents of Archelaus king of Macedon, who 
was desirous of having him at his court ; 
adding, " that he could not go to a tean who 
could give him more than it was in his power 
to return." Another philosopher does not 
approve this answer. " Was it making a 

Snnce a small return," sa^s Seneca, " to un- 
eceive him in his false ideas of grandeur 
and magnificence ; to inspire him with s 
contempt for riches ; to show him the righL 
use of them ; to instruct him in the great 
art of reigning ; in a word, to teach him how 
to live and how to die ? But," continues 
Seneca, " the true reason which prevented 
his going to the court of that pnnce, was, 
that he did not think it consistent for him to 
seek a voluntary servitude, whose liberty a 
free city could not suffer him to enjoy." 
^* Noluit ire voluntariam servitutem, is, cu- 
jus libertatem civitas libera ferre non po« 
tuit." 

The peculiar austerity of his life did not 
render nim gloomy and morose, as was too 
common with the philosophers of those 
times. In company and conversation he 
was always gay and facetious, and the sole 

i'oy and spirit of the entertainment Though 
e was very ^oor, he took a pleasure in the 
neatness of his person and house, and could 
not suffer the riaiculous affectation of An- 
tisthenes, who always wore dirty and ragged 
clothes. He told him once, that through the 
holes of his cloak, and the rest of his 
tatters, abundance of vanity might be dis- 
cerned. 

One of the most distinguishing qualities 
of Socrates, was a tranquillity of sor?., that 
no accident| no loBSy no injaryy no ill treat* 
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ment, coald ever alter. Some have believed, 
that he was by nature hasty and passionate, 
and that the moderation to which he haa 
attained, was the object of his reflections 
and endeavors to snbdae and correct him* 
self: which would still add to his merit 
Seneca tells ns, that he had desired his 
fnends to apprise him, whenever thev saw 
him ready to fall into a passion, and that he 
had given them that privilege over him. 
which he himself took with thiem. Indeea 
the best time to call in aid against rage and 
anger, that have so violent and sudden a 
power over us, is when we are yet ourselves, 
and in cool blood. At the first signal, the 
least animadversion, he either sof^nea his 
tone, or was silent. Finding himself in 
neat emotion against a slave: "I would 
beat you," said he, " if I were not angry." 
** Caederum te nisi irascerer." Having re- 
ceived a box on the ear, he contented nim- 
■elf with only saying with a smile, *' 'Tis a 
misfortuhe not to know when to put on a 
helmet" 

Without going out of his own house, he 
found enough to exercise his patience 1 .cs 
full extent Xantippe, his wire, put it to the 
severest proofs by her capricious, passionate, 
and violent disposition. It seems, before he 
took her for his companion, that he was not 
ignorant of her character : and he says him- 
self in Xenophon, ^^ that ne had expressly 
chosen her from the conviction, that if he 
should be capable of bearing her insults, 
there would be nobody, though ever so diflS- 
cult to endure, with whom he could not live." 
Never was woman of so violent and capri- 
cious a spirit, and so bad a temper. There 
was no kind of abuse or injurious treatment 
which he had not to experience from her. 
She would sometimes be transported with 
such an excess of rage, as to tear off his 
cloak in the open street ; and even one day, 
afler having vented all the reproaches her 
fury could suggest, she emptied a pot upon 
his head ; at which he only laughed and 
said, '* That so much thunder must needs 
produce a shower.*' 

Some ancient authors write, that Socrates 
married a second wife, named Uryrto, who 
was the grand-daughter of Aristides the 
Just ; and that he suffered exceedingly from 
them both, who were continually quarreling 
with each other, and never agreed but in 
loading him with reproaches, and doing him 
all the injury they could invent. They pre- 
tend, that during the Peloponnesian war, 
liter the pestilence had swept off great 



numbers of the Athenians, a decree 
made, whereby, the sooner to retrieve the 
ruins of the republic, each citizen was to 
have two wives at the same time, and that 
Socrates took advantage of this new law. 
Those authors found this circumstance solelj 
u{>on a passage in a treatise on nobility, as- 
cribed to Aristotle. 

THB DJSXOir OF B0CBATE8. 

Our knowledge of Socrates would be de- 
fective if we knew nothing of the genius, 
which, he said, had assisted him with its 
counsel and protection in the greatest part 
of his actions. It is not agreed among 
authors what his genius was commonly 
called. '* The Demon of Socrates," from 
the Greek word Aai/iovtoVf which signifies 
something of a divine nature, conceived as 
a secret voice, a sign, or such an inspiration 
as diviners are supposed to have had. This 

fenius diverted him from the execution of 
is designs when they were prejudicial to 
him, without ever inducing him to act any 
thing ; '^ Esse divinum auoddam, quod So- 
crates demonium appellat, cui semper ipse 
paruetit, nunquam impellenti, sepe revo- 
canti." Plutarch, in his treatise, entitled 
'* Of the Genius of Socrates," repeats the 
different opinions of the an«ients upon the 
existence and nature of this genius. I shall 
confine myself to that one which seems the 
most natural and reasonable, though he does 
not lay much stress upon it 

We know that the divinity has a clear and 
unerring knowledge of futurity ; that man 
cannot penetrate into its darkness, but by 
nncertain and confused conjectures; that 
those who succeed best in that research, are 
they who by a more exact and studied com- 
parison of the different causes capable of 
influencing future events, distinguish, with 
greater force and perspicuity, what will be 
tne result and issue of the conflict of those 
different causes, in conducting to the suc- 
cess or miscarriage of an effect or enterprise. 
This foresight and discernment has some- 
thing divine in it, exalts us above the rest 
of mankind, assimilates us to the divinity, 
and makes us participate in some measure 
in his councils and designs by giving us an 
insight and prescience, to a certain degree, 
of what he has ordained concerning the fu- 
ture. Socrates had a just and penetrating 
judgment, joined with the most consummate 
pruaence. He might call this judgment 
and prudence, Aaifwvtuv, '* something di- 
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fine/' asing indeed a kind of e<|^aivocation 
in the expression, without attributing to him- 
self, however, the merit of his wisdom in 
conjecturing upon the future. The Abb6 
Fraguier comes very near the same opinion 
in the dissertation he has left us upon this 
subject, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles- Lettres. 

The effect, or rather function of this ge- 
nius, was to stop and prevent his acting, 
without ever inducing him to act. He re- 
ceived also the same impulse, when his 
friends were about to engage in any bad af- 
fair, and communicated it to them, and seve- 
ral instances are related, wherein they found 
themselves very unfortunate from not having 
believed him. Now, what other significa- 
tion can be given to this than that, under 
mysterious terms, it implies a mind which 
by its own lights, and the knowledge of 
mankind, has attained a sort of insight into 
futurity ? And if Socrates had not intended 
to lessen in his own person the merit of un- 
erring judgment, by attributing to it a kind 
of instinct, if at the bottom he had desired 
any thing to be understood, besides the gene- 
ral aid of the divine wisdom, which speaks in 
every man by the voice of reason, would he 
have escaped, says Xenophon, the censure 
of arrogance and falsehood ? 

''God has always prevented me from 
speaking to yon," says he to Alcibiades, 
'' while the weakness of your age would 
have rendered my discourses ineffectual to 
you. But I conceive I may now enter into 
dispute with you, as an ambitious young 
man, to whom the laws open a way. to the 
dignity of the republic." Is it not here evi- 
dent, that prudence prevented Socrates from 
treating Alcibiades seriously, at a time when 
grave and severe conversation would have 
created in him a disgust, of which perhaps 
he might never have got the better? And 
when, in his dialogue upon the common- 
wealth, Socrates ascribes his avoiding public 
business to inspiration from above, does he 
mean any thing more than what he says in 
his apology, '* tnat a just and good man who 
intermeddles with the government in a cor- 
rupt state, is not long without perishing ? " 
If, when he appeared before the judges who 
were to condemn him, that divine voice was 
not heard to prevent him, as it was usually 
upon dangerous occasions, the reason is, 
that he did not deem it a misfortune for him 
to die, especially at his age, and in his cir- 
cumstances. It is well known what his prog- 
nostication had been long before, upon the 



unfortunate expedition to Sicily. He attribu- 
ted it to his daemon, and declared it to be 
the inspiration of that spirit. A wise man, 
who sees an affair ill concerted, and conduc- 
ted with passion, may easily prophesy upon 
the event of it, without the aid of a daemon's 
inspiration. 

GBAKLKI BOLUlf. 



EPIGRAMS OF MARTIAL. 

[M. Yalxeiub MAKTI4LU, ft fuDoiu epigTAiiunaftio 
poet, bom in Spain, a. d. 43, but removed to Bomo at 
the age of 23, where he reeided 35 yean, dying about 
the year 104. The writings of Martial, which '^ronght 
him great ftune, not only at Borne but elsewhere, eren 
a« fiir a« Britain, consist of a collection of short poems, 
about 1500 in number, entitled, ** I^igrammata.^ They 
are marked by much felicity of expression, a great flow 
of wit, and occasional beauties of imagination, bat the 
impurities scattered through them detract from their 
permanent value. They throw much light on the so- 
cial habits and customs of the Bomana in the flnt cen- 
tury.] 

xn. oir BBOTTLin. 

On TIbar*s road to where Alcides towers, 
And hoary Anlo smoking sulphur pours ; 
Where laugh the lawns, and grores to Muses dear, 
And the fourth stone bespeaks Aug^ta near. 
An antique porch prolunged the summer shade : 
What a new deed her dotage half essayed T 
Beeling, hermlf she thrsw with instant crash. 
Where Begnlus scarce pass *d in his calash. 
Sly Fortune started, for herself aware ; 
Kor could the orerwhelming odium bear. 
Thus ruins ravish us, and dangers teach : 
Still standing piles could no protection preach. 

DroM^ated by Elpuinstoit. 

39. TO DCaANUS. 

Is there a fHend like those distinguished few, 
Benown'd for faith, whom former ages knew ; 
Pulish'd by art, in erery science wise ; 
Truly sincere and g^ood without didgulse ; 
Guardian of right, who doth by honors steer ; 
Who makes no prayer but all tbi world may hear; 
Who doth on fortitude of mind depend ? 
I know indeed, but dare not name, that friend. 

IVoiHlaled by HAm 

64. TO FUBCUt* 

If yet one oomer in thy breast 
Bemains, good Fuseus, unpossessed* 
(For many a friend, I know, is thine,) j 
Gire mo to boast that comer mine. 
Nor thou the honoar*d place I saa 
Beftase to an acquaintance new : 
The oldest friend to all thy ttort 
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Wm once, His certain, nothing more. 
It matters not how late the choice, 
If bat approved by reason's voice t 
Then let thy sole inquiry be 
If thoo canst find such worth in me 
That, constant as the years are roU'd, 
Matures new friendship into old. 

MsutOTH^s J^analaUon. 

99. TO CALEKUS. 

When some time since you had not clear 
Above three hundred pounds a year, 
Ton lived so well, your bounty such. 
Your friends all wish'd you twico as much : 
Heaven with our wishes soon complied ; 
In six months four relations died. 
Bat you so far from having more. 
Seem robbed of what you had before: 
A greater miser every day. 
Live in a cursed starving way ; 
Scarce entertain ns once a year; 
And then not worth a groat the cheer 
Seven old companions, men of Bens€, 
Scarce cost you now as many pence. 
What shall we wish you on our part ? 
What wish can equal yonr desert ? 
Thousands a year may Heaven grant I 
Then you will starve, and die for want I 

Trandated b^ "Hat, 

TO HIS BOOK. 

Three hundred epigrams thou might* st contain. 
But who, to read so many, can sustain ? 
Hear what in praise of brevity is said : 
First, less expense and waste of paper'*- made ; 
The printer's labours next, doth sooner end. 
And to more serioos works he may attend; 
Thirdly, to whomsoe'er thou shalt be read 
Though naught, not tedious yet thou canst be said . 
Again, in length while thou dost not abound, 
Thou mayst be heard while yet the cups go round : 
And when this caution's used, alas ! I fear 
To many yet thou wilt too long appear. 

M. Yalxbivs Mabtialu. 



IGNEZ DE CASTRO. 

f Lun DK Gamoens, the most illustrious of Portngneso 
poets, bom at Lisbon about 1524, died there in 1579. He 
became a soldier, and went to India, writing his great 
epic '* 0$ Lunada» ^ at Macao. This poem was dedica- 
ted to the king of Portugal, but, fine as it was, it brought 
him but a very small pension of some twenty dollars a 
year. Illustrious as his poems have made him, Caroo- 
•ns was neglected during life, dying in poverty and ob- 
scurity in a hospital. Besides ** Th§ lAuiad^^ which 
oelebratet in heroic verset the great events in the histoiy 



of Portugal, Camoens vrroto, sonnets, odes, elegies, tto^ 
and three comedies. U is poems are remarkable for grao% 
melody, finished diction, and a certain tender meUai 
choly.] 

FROM THE LUSIAD. 

lOMEI DK OABTBO. 

While glory thus Alonso's name adorned. 
To Lisbon's shores the happy chief returned. 
In glorious peace and well deserved repose, 
His course of fame and honored age to close. 
When now, king, a damsel's fate severe,! 
A fate which ever claims the woful tear, 
Disgraced his honors. On the nymph*s lorn he«d 
Relentless rage its bitterest rancor shed : 
Yet soch the zeal her princely lover bore, 
Her breathless corse the crown of Lisbon wore, 
rr was thou, Love, whose dreaded shafts control 
The hind's rude heart, and tear the hero's soul ; 
Thou ruthless power, with bloodshed never cloyed, 
Twas thou thy lovely votary destroyed. 
Thy thirst still burning for a deeper woe. 
In vain to thee the tears of beauty flow ; 
The breast, that feels thy purest flames divine, 
With spouting gore must bathe thy cmel shrine. 
Such thy dire triumphs I — Thou, Nymph, the whl!% 
Prophetic of the god's unpitying guile. 
In tender scenes by lovesick fancy wrought. 
By fear oft shifted as by fkncy brought, 
In sweet Mondego's ever verdant bowers, 
Languished away the slow and lonely hoars: 
While now, as terror waked thy boding fears. 
The conscious stream received thy pearly tears ; 
And now, as hope revived the brighter flame. 
Each echo sighed thy princely lover's name. 
Nor less could absence from thy prince remove 
The dear remembrance of his distant love : 
Thy looks, thy smiles, before him ever glow. 
And o'er his melting heart endearing flow : 
By night his slumbers bring thee to his arms, 
By day his thoughts still wander o'er thy charms. 
By night, by day, each thought thy loves employ. 
Each thought the memoiy or the hope of Joy. 
Tliongh fairest princely dames invoked his love, 
No princely dame his constant fidth could move. 
For thee alone his constant passion bnmed, 
For thee the proffered royal maids he scorned. 
Ah, hope of bliss too high I — the princely dames 
Refused, dread rage the father^s breast inflames : 
He, with an old man's wintry eye, surveys 
The youth's fond love, and coldly with it weighs 
The people's murmurs of his son's delay 
To bless the nation with his nuptial day ; 
(Alas I the nuptial day was passed unknown. 



1 Dona Ignez de Castro, daughter of a Csstlllaa geB> 
tleman who had taken refbge in the court of Portnga^ 
and privately married to Dom Pedro ; she was, however, 
cruelly murdered, at the instigation of the poUtielMii^ 
on account of her partiality to Oastflians. 
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Which biit when crowned the prince conld dare to own ;) 

And with the fitir one*t Uood the vengeful tire 

ResolTee to qaench hie Pedro's faithful fire. 

O thou dread sword, oft stained with heroes* gore. 

Thou awful terror of the prostrate Moor, 

What rage could aim thee at a female breast, 

Unarmed, by softness and by love possessed ? 

Dragged fVom her bower bj murderous, rufBan hands, 
Before the frowning king fair Ignes stands ; 
f Her tears of artlees innocence, her air 
So mild, so loTely, and her face so fair, 
If oTed the stem monarch ; when with eager leal 
Her fierce destroyers urged the public weal : 
Dread rage again the tyrant's soul possessM, 
And his dark brow his cruel thoughts confessed. 
0*er her fair face a sudden paleness sprei^l ; 
Her throbbing heart with generous anguish Med, 
Anguish to Tiew her loTer's hopeless woes ; 
And all the mother in her bosom rose. | 

Her beauteous eyes, in trembling teardrops drowned, | 
To heaven she lifted, but her hands were bound; 
Then on her infants turned the piteous glance^ 
The look of bleeding woe : the babes advance, 
Smiling in innocence of infant age, 
Una wed, unconscious of their grandsire's rage ; 
To whom, as bursting sorrow gave the flow. 
The native heart-sprung eloquence of woe. 
The lovely captive thus : — ** monarch, hear. 
If e*er to thee the name of man was dear, — 
If prowling tigers, or the wolf's wild brood. 
Inspired by nature with the lust of blood. 
Have yet been moved the weeping babe to spare. 
Nor left, but tended with a nurse's care, 
As Rome's great founders to the world were given ; 
Shalt thou, who wear'st the sacred stamp of Heaven, 
The human form divine,— shalt thou deny 
That aid, that pity, which e'en beasts supply? 
O, that thy heart were, as thy looks declare, 
Of human mould I superfluous were my prayw ; 
Thou cooldst not then a helpless damsel slay. 
Whose sole offence in fond affection lay, 
In faith to him who first his love confessed. 
Who first to love allured her virgin breast 
In these my babes shalt thou thine image see. 
And still tremendous hurl thy rage on me ? 
Xt, for their sakes, if yet thou wilt not spare, 
O, let these infants prove thy pious care ! 
Tet pity's lenient current ever flows 
From that brave breast where genuine valor glows ; 
That thou art brave let vanquished AMc tell. 
Then let thy pity o'er mine anguish swell ; 
Ah ! let my woes unconscious of a crime, 
Procure mine exile to some barbarous clime. 
Give me to wander o'er the burning plains 
Of Lybia's deserts, or the wild domains 
Of Scythia's snow-clad rocks and ftoien shore ; 
There let me, hopelees of return, deplore. 
Where ghastly horror fills the dreary vale. 
Where shrieks and bowlings die on vrery gale, 
The lion's roaring, and the tiger's yell. 
Vol. Ym. 



There with mine infant race consigned to dwell. 

There let me try that piety to find. 

In vain by me implored from human-kind . 

There in some dreary cavern's rocky womb. 

Amid the horrors of sepulchral gloom. 

For him whose love I mourn, my love shall glow^ 

The sigh shall murmur, and the tear shall flow: 

All my fond wish, and all my hope, to rear 

Theee infant pledges of a love so dear,~ 

Amidst my grieft a soothing, glad employ. 

Amidst my fears a woful, hopeless joy." 



In tears she uttered. As the fh>zen snow. 

Touched by the spring's mild ray, begins to flow^ 

So Just began to melt his stubborn soul. 

As mild-rayed pity o'er the tyrant stole : 

But destiny forbade. With eager leal. 

Again pretended for the public weal, 

Her fierce accusen urged her speedy doom ; 

Again dark rage difftased its horrid gloom 

O'er stem Alonzo's brow : swift at the sign. 

Their swords unsheathed around her brandished ehiMt 

foul disgrace, of knighthood lasting stain. 

By men of arms an helpless lady slain I 

Gamoi 



CANZONET. 

Flowen are fineeh, and bushes green ; 

Cheerily the linnets sing; 
Winds are soft, and skies serene : 
Time, however, soon shall thiuw 
Winter's snow 
0*er the buxom breast of Spring. 

Hope that buds in lover's heart 

Lives not through the scorn of years :: 
Time makes Love itself depart ; 

Time and scorn congeal the mind,. 
Looks unkind 
Freeie Affection's warmest tears. 

Time shall make the bushes green. 

Time dissolve the winter snow. 
Winds be soft, and skies serene. 

Linnets sing their wonted straitaL 
But again 
Blighted Love shall never blow ! 



STANZAS. 

I law the virtuous man oonteod 
With life's unnumbered woes; 

And he was poor,— without a Ari«nd,« 
Pressed liy a thonsand foei. 

I saw tiM ftaiovr pliant slsfii 
Xb gallMit trim aad fiy ; 
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UTES OF AiXIBIABES A3n> ASIS- 




ON THE DEATH OF CATHARIXA DE 

ATTAYDA. 

Jhtm ifhamAnt tjm, wfthln ^^um ftany tph«ra 
%dnn aivflofn ait, and •mflMl th4 haon away, — 
Tfcoa* braldt of llffit, ttimt itMumd the beaaw of day,^ 
That hand h«ifilffnjint, and that heart •Ineere,— 
ThoM Tlritln chtmkn, which did no lata appear 
Tithe enow^nkaeoattered with the Moodm vi May, 
Tamed in % liHle eold and worthliaa eUy, 
Are f»n«» f'T ever icotie. and perlahed here,— 
i«l lot aobithad by Heaoiy*i warmert t«kr 1 



to the other; aad it 
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vms so d»tin«uiied far vpngiit- 
of conduct, tliat he was die oalrpmm 
in the memoir of man (as fiu- at lout as I 
haTe heard) vho was caBcd bj the svmame 
of Just, jet bein^ or ei boiue bj Themis- 
todes with the ci stia c iam , he was now con- 
demned to be banished for ten jeais. 

AristideSy finding that the much exrited 
moltitade coold not be appeased, and notie* 
ing, as he yielded to their Tiolence, a per- 
son writing that he ought to be bsAisheOy is 
said to hare asked him "^ whj he did so, or 
what Aristides had done, that he should lie 
thought deserving of such a ponishment 7 ** 
The person writing replied, that** he did 
not know Aristides, but that he was not 

5 leased that he had labored to be called 
list beyond other men." 
He did not suffer the full sentence of ten 
jears appointed by law, for when Xerxes 
made a descent upon Greece, he was recall- 
ed into his country by a decree of the peo- 
ple, about six years after he had been ex* 
lied. 

He was present, howerer, in the searfight 
at Salamis, which was fought before he was 
allowed to return. He was also commandsr 
of the Athenians at Platea, in the battle im 
wluch Hardonius was routed^ and the anajr 
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of the barbarians was cat off. Nor is there 
any other celebrated act of his in military 
affairs recorded, besides the account of this 
command: but of his justice, equity, and 
self-control, there are many instances. Above 
all, it was through his integrity, when he 
was joined in command ot the common 
fleet of Greece with Pausanias, under whose 
leadership Mardonius had been put to flight, 
that the supreme authority at sea was trans- 
ferred from the Lacedaemonians to the 
Athenians ; for before that time the Lace- 
daemonians had the command both by sea 
and land. But at this period it happened, 
through the indiscreet conduct of Pausanias, 
and uie equity of Aristides, that all the 
states of Greece attached themselves as 
allies to the Athenians, and chose them as 
their leaders against the barbarians. 

In order that they might repel the 
barbarians more easily, if perchance they 
should try to renew the war, Aristides was 
chosen to settle what sum of money each 
state should contribute for building fleets 
and equipping troops. Bv his appointment 
ibur hundred and sixty talents were deposit- 
ed annually at Delos, which they fixed upon 
to . be the common treasury ; but all this 
money was afterwards removed to Athens. 

How great was his integrity, there is no 
more certain proof than that, though he 
bad been at the head of such important af- 
fairs, he died in such poverty that he scarce- 
ly left money to defray the charges of his 
funeral. Hence it was that his daughters 
were brought up at the expense of the 
country, and were married with dowries 
given them from the public treasury. He 
died about four years after Themistocles 
was banished from Athens. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Alcibiades, the son of Clinias, was a na- 
tive of Athens. In him nature seems to 
have tried what she could do; for it is 
agreed among all who have written con- 
cerning him, tnat no one was ever more re- 
markable than he, either for vices or virtues. 
Bom in a most distinguished city, of a very 
high family, and by far the most handsome 
of all the men of hie age, he was qualified 
for any occupation, nnd abounded in practi- 
cal intelligence. He was eminent as a 
commander by sea and land ; he was elo- 
quent, so as to produce the greatest effect 
by his speeches ; for such indeed was the 
persuasiveness of his looks and language, 



that in oratory no one was a match for him. 
He was rich, and when occasion reauired, 
laborious, patient, liberal, and splenaid, no 
less in his public than in his private life ; 
he was also affable and courteous, conform* 
ing dexterously to circumstances ; but when 
he had unbent himself, and no reason offer- 
ed why he should endure the labor of 
thought, was seen to be luxurious, dissolute, 
voluptuous and self-indulgent, so that all 
wonaered there should be such dissimili- 
tude, and so contradictory a nature, in the 
same man. 

Ho was brought up in the house of Peri- 
cles (for he is said to have been his step- 
son), and was taught by Socrates. For his 
father-in-law he had Hipponicus, the richest 
man of all that spoke tne Greek language : 
so that, even had he contrived for himself, 
he could neither have thouc^ht of more ad- 
vantages, nor have secured greater, than 
those which fortune or nature had bestowed 
upon him. At his entrance on manhood 
he was beloved by many, after the manner 
of the Greeks, ana among them by Socrates, 
whom Plato mentions in his Symposium ^ 
for he introduces Alcibiades, saying that 
'' he had passed the night with Socrates, 
and had not risen up from him otherwise 
than a son should rise from a father." When 
he was of maturer age, he had himself no 
fewer objects of affection, in his intercourse 
with whom, as far as was possible, he did 
many acts of an objectionable character, in a 
delicate and agreeable manner ; which acts 
we would relate, had we not other things to 
tell of a higher and better nature. 

This happiness of Alcibiades proved by 
no means lasting ; for after all monncr of 
honors had been decreed him, and the 
whole management of the state, both ul 
home and in the field, had been committed 
to him, to be regulated at his sole pleasure, 
and he had requested that two colleagues, 
Thrasybulus and Adimantus, should be as- 
signed him (a request which was not refus- 
ed), proceeding with a fleet to Asia, he fell 
again under the displeasure of his country- 
men, because he did not manage affairs at 
Cyme to their wish ; for they thought that 
he could do everything. Hence it happen- 
ed that they imputed whatever was done 
unsuccessfully to his misconduct, saying 
that he actea either carelessly or treacher- 
ously, as it fell out on this occasion, for 
they alleged that he would not take Cyme^ 
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because he had been bribed hj the king. 
We consider, therefore, that their extrara- 

fant opinion of his abilities and valor was 
is chief misfortune ; since he was dreaded 
no less than he was loved, lest elated bj 
ffood fortune and great power, he should 
become a tjrrant From these feelings, it 
resulted, that thej took his commission 
from him in his absence, and put another 
commander in his place. When he heard 
of this proceeding, he would not return 
home, but betook himself to Pactje, and 
there established three fortresses, Bomi, 
Bisanthe, and Neoutichos, and having col- 
lected a body of troops, was the first man of 
any Grecian state that penetrated in Thrace, 
thinking it more glorious to enrich himself 
with spoils from barbarians than from 
Qreeks. In consequence his fame increas- 
ed with his power, and he secured to him- 
self a strong alliance with some of the 
kings of Thrace. 

But with this good fortune Alcibiades 
was not content nor could he endure that 
Athens, conquered as she was, should con- 
tinue subject to the Lacedaemonians. He 
was accordingly bent, with his whole force 
of thought, on delivering his countij, but 
saw that that object could not be effected 
without the aid of the king of Persia, and 
therefore desired that he should be attached 
to him as a friend ; nor did he doubt that 
he should easily accomplish his wish, if he 
had but an opportunity for an interview 
with him; for lie knew that his brother 
Cyras was secretly preparing war against 
him, with the aid or the Lacedaemonians, 
and foresaw that if he ^ave him information 
of his design, he would find great favors at 
his hands. 

While he was trying to effect this object, 
and entreating Phamabazus that he mi^ht 
be sent to the king, Critias, and the other 
tyrants of the Athenians, despatched at the 
same time persons in their confidence into 
Asia to Lysander, to acauaint him, that, 
** unless he cut off Alcibiades, none of those 
arrangements which he had made at Athens 
would stand; and therefore, if he wished 
his acts to remain unaltered, he must pur- 
sue him to death.'' The Lacedaemonians, 
roused by this message, concluded that he 
must act in a more decided manner with 
Phamabazus. He therefore announced to 
him that " the relations which the kin? had 
formed with the Lacedaemonians would be 
of no effect^ unless he delivered up Alci- 
biades alive or dead." The satrap could 



not withstand this menace, and chose rather 
to violate the claims of humanity than that 
the kme^B interest should suffer. He ac« 
cordingly sent Sysamithres and Ba^iena 
to kill Alcibiades, while he was stdl in 
Phrygia, and preparing for his journey to 
the iing. The persons sent gave secret 
orders to the neighborhood, in which Alci- 
biades then was, to put him to death. They, 
not daring to attack him with the swor^ 
collected wood during the night round 
the cottage where he was sleeping, and 
set light to it, that they might despatch 
by fire him whom they despaired of con- 
quering hand to hand. Alcibiades, hav- 
ing been awakened by the crackling of the 
flames, snatched up (as his sword had been 
secretly taken away from him) the side 
weapon of a friend of his ; for there was 
with him a certain associate from Arcadia, 
who would never leave him. This man he 
desired to follow him, and caught up what- 
ever garments he had at hand, and throw- 
ing tnem out upon the fire, passed out 
through the violence of the flames. When 
the barbarians saw that he had escaped the 
conflagration, they killed him by discharg- 
ing darts at him from a distance, and car- 
ried his head to Phamabazus. 

This man, defamed by most writers, thre<» 
historians of very high authority have extol- 
led with the greatest praises ; Thucydides, 
who was of the same age with him ; Theo- 
pompus, who was bom sometime afler ; and 
Pimaeus ; the two latter, though much 
addicted to censure, have, I know not how, 
concurred in praising him only; for they 
have related of him what we have stated 
above, and this besides, that though he was 
bom in Athens, the most splendicf of cities, 
he surpassed all the Athenians in grandeur 
and magnificence of living ; that when on 
being banished from thence, he went to 
Thebes he so devoted himself to the pur- 
suits of the Thebans, that no man could 
match him in laborious exercises and vigor 
of body, for all the Boeotians cultivate cor- 
poreal strength more than mental power } 
that when he was among the Lacediemon* 
ians, in whose estimation the highest virtue 
is placed in endurance, he so resigned him* 
self to a hardy way of life, that he surpass* 
ed all the Lacedaemonians in the fimgali^ 
of his diet and living ; that when he was 
among the Tbracians, who are hard drink- 
ers and given to lewdness, he snipassed 
them also in these practices ; that wnen h» 
came among the Persians, with whom it 
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was the cHcf praise to hunt hard and live 
high, he so imitated their mode of life, that 
they themselves greatly admired him in 
these respects ; and that by such conduct, 
he occasioned that, with whatever people he 
was, he was regarded as a leading man, and 
held in the utmost esteem. 

Ck)BSfBUUS NSPOI. 



(EDIPUS THE KING. 

[SoraocLBS, a distlngiiifhed dramatie poet of Greece, 
bom near Athens, B. c. 495, died in hia 90tb }'ear, d.c. 
40C. Sopkoclea waa early trained In music, gymnastics, 
oto^ and before the ago of thirty began to write dramatic 
poetry. He soon acquired the supremacy on the Athe- 
nian stage, and hia tragedies are still regarded as the 
most perfect which antiquity has produced. Sophocles 
wrote about 130 plays, but only seren hare sunriyed to 
us, of which the '* Antigotu,** ** EUctra,'' and the *' (Edi- 
pu$ 3>raiitiM#,** are the finest From the last of these 
the following extract is taken : (see Vol. Y. p. 245 for a 
more extended biography of Sophocles.) ] 

Chortu: 

that my fate were fixed 
To live in holy purity of speech. 
Pure in all deeds whose law stands firm and hl^ 
In heayen's clear aether bom. 
Of whom Olympus only is the sire, 
\Vhom man*s frail flesh begat not. 
Nor erer shall forgetfhlneas overwhelm ; 
In them our God Is great and grows not old. 

ANTiaraoPH. i. 

But pride begets the mood of tyrant power ; 
Pride, fllled with many thoughts, yet filled in vain. 

Untimely, ill-adrised. 

Scaling the topmost height, 

Falls down the steep abyss 

Down to the pit, where step that profiteth 

It seeks in Tain to take. 
I cannot aak the Gods to stop midway 
The conflict sore that works our country^s good ; 
I cannot cease to call on God for aid. 

STBOPH. n. 

But if there bo who walketh haughtily. 

In action or in speech. 
Whom righteousness herself has ceased to awe, 
Who counts the temples of the Gods profane, 

An evil fate be his. 
Fit meed for all his boastfulnoss of heart ; 
Unless in time to come he gain his gains 
All Justly, and draws back from godless deed% 
Nor lays rash hand upon the holy thlnga, 

By man InTlolaUa. 



If such deeds prosper, who will henceforth praj 
To guard his soul from passion's fleiy darts? 
If such as these are held in high repute. 
What prophet is there of my choral strain ? 

AimffTBOPB. u. 

No longer will I go in pilgrim guise. 

To yon all holy place, £arth*s central shrina, 

Nor uuto Abaa's temple, 

Not to far>flamed Olympia, 

Unless these pointings of a hand divine 

In sight of all men stand out clear and true. 

But, O thou sovereign ruler ! if that names 

O Zeus, belongs to thee, who reign*st o'er all. 

Let not this trespass hide itself from thee. 

Or thine undying sway ; 

For now they set at nought 

The oracles, half-dead. 

That Laius heard of old, 
And king Apollo*s wonted worship flags. 

And all to wreck is gone 

The homage due to God. 

anipus. 

Persuade me not, nor counsel give to show 

That what I did was not the best to do. 

I know not how, on entering Hadea dark. 

To look for my own father, or my mother, 

Crimes worse than deadly done against them both ? 

And though my children's face was sweet to see 

With their growth growing; yet these eyes no more 

That sight shall see, nor citadel, nor tower. 

Nor sacred shrines of gods whence I, who stood 

Most honoured one in Thebes, myself have banisbedt 

Commanding all to thrust the godless forth, 

Ilim whom the Gods do show accursed, the stock 

Of Laius old. And could I dare to look, 

Such dire pollution flxing on myself, 

And meet them face to face ? Not so, not so. 

Tea, If I could but stop the stream of sound. 

And dam my ears against it, I would do it, 

Closing each wretched sense that I might live 

Both blind, and hearing nothing. Sweet *t would be 

To keep the soul beyond the reach of ills. 

Why, Kithaeron, didst thou shelter m<*, 

Nor kill me out of hand? I had not shown. 

In that case, all men whence I drew my birth. 

Polybus, and Corinth, and the home 

1 thought was mine, bow strange a growth ye roaredi 
All fSair outside, all rotten at the core ; 

For rile I stand, descended flrom the vile. 

Te threefold roads and thickets half concealed, 

The hedge, the narrow pass where three ways meat, 

Which at my hands did drink my fiather's blood, 

Bemember ye, what deeds I did in you ; 

\^liat, hither come, I did?— the marriage rites 

That gave me birth, and then, commingling all. 

In horrible oonAislun, showed in one 

A father, brother, son, all kindreds mixed. 

Mother, and wife, and daughter, hatefU namsi^ 
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FBOM THE ANTIGONE. 



All fonlwt deeds that men hare erer done. 
Bat liDoe, where deede are eril, ipeech ie wrong, 
Vith uuuuet speed, by all the Gode, or hide. 
Or Uko my life, or cast me in the aea, 
Where nevor more ycur eyee may look on me. 
Com« ; acorn ye not to touch my mieeij, 
But hearken ; fear ye nut; no eonl but I 
Can boor the burden of my oonntleae ilia. 
• • • • 

Chonu: 
7(5 men of Thebee, behold this ddipot. 
Who knew the famous riddle and was noblest. 
Who cuvled no one*t fortune and success. 
And lo I in what a sea of direst woe 
He now is plunged. From hence the lesson draw. 
To reckon no man happy till ye ses 
The closing day ; until he pass the bourn 
Which ssTen life (hmi death, unscathed by woe. 



FROM THE ANTIGONE. 

sraopu. I. 
I donw: 

Slany the forms of life 

Tearful and strange to eee. 

But man supreme stands out. 

Tor strangeness and for fear. 

He, with the wintry gales, 

0*er the foam-crested sea, 

*Mid billows surging round, 

Tracketii his way across. 

Earth, of all Gods, from ancient days tbs flrst, 

Mightiest and undecayed. 

He, with his circling plough. 

Wean eyer, year by year. 

AUnSTaOTH. L 

The thoughtless tribe of birds, 

The beasts that roam the fields. 

The finny brood of ocean^s depths,^ 

Be takes them all in nets of knotted mesh, 

Man, wonderful in skill. 
And by his arts he huldst In sway 
The wild beasts on the mountain*s height ; 
And brings the neck -encircling yoke 
On horse with shaggy mane. 
Or bull that walks untamed upon the hills. 

snoPH. n. 

And speech, and thought as swift as mind. 

And tempered mood for higher life of states, 

These he hss learnt, and how to flee 

Tfie stormy sleet of trott unkind, 

Tlie tempest thunderbolts of Zeus. 

80 all-preparing, unprepared 

He mneteth nought the coming days may bring ; 

Only fh>m Hades, still 

Be fklls to find a reftige at the last, 



Though sklU of art may teaeh him to tscap^ 
From dspchs of fUl diseass InooraUa. 

▲HTIflTaOPII. II. 

80, gifted with a wondrous might. 

Above all flmey's dreams, with skill to plao. 

Now unto evil, now unto good. 

Be wends his way. Now ludding ftst the Uw% 

Bis country's sacrsd rights. 

That rest upon the oath of Gods on high. 

High in tlie state he stands. 

An outlaw and an exile he who loTSi 

The thing that Is not good. 

In wiUiU pride of soul : 

Ne'er may he sit bsside my hearth. 

Ne'er may my thoughts be like to hii^ 

Who worketh deeds like this. 

▲xno. 

Tee, for it was not Zens who gave them forth. 

Nor Justice, dwelling with the Gods below. 

Who traced these laws for all the sons of msn ; 

Nor did I deem thy edicts strong enough. 

Coming from mortal man, to set at nought 

The unwritten laws of God that know not change^ 

They are not of to-day nor yesterday, 

But live for ever, nor can man assign 

When flrst they sprang to being. Not throogh fear 

Of any man's rssolve was I prepared 

Before the Gods to bear the penalty 

Of sinning against these. That I should die 

I knew, ( how should I not ? ) though thy deeroa 

Had never spoken. And, before my time 

If I should die, I reckon this a gain; 

Tor whoeo lives, as I, in many woes. 

How can it be but death shall bring him gain f 

And so for me to bear this doom of thine 

Has nothing painfhl. But, if I had left 

My mother's son unburied on his death, 

I should have given them pain. But as things ara^ 

Tain I feel none. And should I seem to thee 

To have done a foolish deed, tis simply this,'^ 

I bear the charge of folly from a fooL 

CBOB. 

The maiden's stubborn will, of stubborn sire 
The oibpring shows itself. She knows not yel 
To yield to evils. 

CREOW. 

Know, then, minds too stiff 
Most often stumble, and the rigid steel 
Baked In the furnace, made exceeding hard. 
Thou see'st most often split and broken lie; 
And I have known the steeds of flery mood 
With a small cnrb subdued. It is not meet 
That one who lives in bondage to his nelghboora 
Should boast too loudly. Wanton outrage then 
She learnt when flrst these laws of mine she 
But, having done it, this Is yet a^o 
A second outrage over it to boast, 
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And langh at haTing dona It Sorely, then, 

She b the man, not I, if all unacathed 

Such deeda of might are hen. Bat be she child 

Of mine own liiter, nearest kin of all 

That Zeus o'erluoka within our palace ooart, 

She and her sister shall not *scape their doom 

Nost foul and shameful ; for I charge her« too, 

yfith baring planned this deed of sepulture. 

Go ve and call her. *Twa8 but now within 

I saw liur raving, losing self-command. 

And still the mind of those who in the dari( 

Plan dwdM of evil is the first to fail. 

And HO ciinvicta itself of secret guilt. 

But must I hate when one found out in guilt 

Will seek tu glose and brare it to the end. 

SoPUOCLSS.— 2VaiuIa<Mi 6y £ A ffmmptn. 



FABLES OF PH^DRUS. 

fpBJKnius, a Latin fabulist, once a slave, of whom 
Idmost nothing is known except that he wasafteedman 
of the emperor Augustus, wrote ninety •seven fables 
which have come down tu us in Iambic verse. Many 
of them are simply fk«e translations of the Greek Ikbles 
known as iEsop*s, and their style Is for the most part 
clear and pleasing.] 

TBI noos Diaufwo ▲ sno. 

With equal laws when Athens throve, 
Tbe petulance of (bsedom drove 
Their state to license, which o*erthrew 
Those Just restraints of old they knew. 
Hence, as a factious discontent 
Through every rank and order went, 
Pisistratus the tyrant formed 
A party, and the fort he atorm*d ; 
Which yoke while all bemoan*d In griel^ 
(Not that he waa a cruel chief, 
But they unused to be oontroU*d) 
Then JBaop thus his fable tuld : 

The Frogs, a ft-oebom people made, 
Trom out their marsh with clamor pray* 4 
That Jove a monarch would assign 
With power their manners to refine. 
The sovereign smiled, and on their bof 
Sent his petitioners a log. 
Which, as it dash*d upon the plaea^ 
At first alarm'd the tim'roua race. 
But ere it long bad lain to cool. 
One silly peep*d out of the pool, 
And finding it a king in Jest, 
Be boldly aummon* d all the rest 
Mow, void of fear, the tribe advanced. 
And on the timber leap'd and danced, 
And having let their fhry looae. 
In fVOM alBronts and nuik aixom, 



Of Jove they aooght another king^ 

For uaeleaa waa thia wooden thing. 

Then he a water snake empower*d, 

Who one by one their nee devoured. 

They try to make eacape in vain. 

Nor, dumb through fear, can they complain. 

By atealth they Mercury depute 

That Jove would once more hear their mi^ 

And send their sinking state to save; 

But he In wrath this answer gave: 

** You scorn'd the good kiog that you hadt 

And therefore you shall bear the bad.** 

Te likewise, Athenian Menda, 
Convinced to what impatience tenda^ 
Though slavery be no common curaa^ 
Be atill, for fear of wone and worse. 



TBI WOLT AHD TBX OBAXS. 

fHio for his merit aeeka a prlco 
From men of violence and vice, 
la twice a fool— first lo declared, 
Aa for the worthless be haa cared | 
Then after all, hla honsat aim 
Must end in punishment and shame. 
A bone tbe Wolf devoar^d In haste^ 
Stuck In his greedy throat so fiiat. 
That, tortured with the pain, he roar*d 
And eT*T7 beast around implored. 
That who a remedy oonld find 
Should have a premium to 1^ mind. 
A Crane was wrought upon to tmat 
Hla oath at length— and down ahe throat 
Ber neck Into hla throat Impure, 
And so perform*d a desp*rate cure. 
At which, when ahe deaired her fee, 
** Ton baae^ nngratefUl minx,** aaya he, 
•* Whom I ao kind forbore to kill. 
And now, fonooth, yoa*d bring your bill I < 



TBS vox AHn TBS CSOW. 

Hla folly In repentance ends, 
Who, to a flatt*ring knave attends. 
A Crow, her hunger to appease. 
Had from a window atolen aome cheeaa^ 
Addalttlng on a lofty pine 
In state, was Just about to dine. 
This, when a Fox observed below, 
He thus harangued the foolish Crows 
•* Lady, how beauteous to the view 
Those glossy plumes of sable hue I 
Thy features how divinely fair I 
With what a shape, and what an alrf 
Could you but firame your voice to sing^ 
Tou*d have no rival on the wing.** 
But she, now willing to display 
Her talents In the vocal way. 
Let go the cheese of luscious tasta^ 
Which Beynard seised with greedy haifta. 
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THIRD PHILIPPIC OF DEMOS- 
THENES. 



^dHti uxl prolxMj' tl 

PmooalA, DCAT Athena, mboaC 383. or, according to Hima 
authorlllo, Id iVU lo. BLa fUbar (alK oamad Damiia- 
Ihanaa) ma a cotlnr ud tnakt 
wbfltj bla aon waa aaraa t<u« of a^, laavlDf IUt«ii 
laltDU (Dion than flS.noO) to ba dlTtilcd batwrao 
joDDg DomDathanaa and b[B alatar. Tba puudUna oon- 

ncDuiilhanai itndlad rhatoric vllh laaaua, and phll- 

but Iha hct la not tatabllahod. Damoallianca, when 
abunt alghtflBD jrmn old, proavcat^ hia ^ardLana, 
pltodlDfhk own cauae, but though tfaa eaaswaa d«:lded 
InbiaraTor.bareailnduDljapart ufhladaaa. Dafore 
tbla tlma It ta aald that he had reaolntd to doToU bla 
whula attantlon to oratorT.from wllntnlng the fannilD 
tdomphiorCalUalretna. But bla kaalth waa faalile,bla 

maringand IndiatlpcL In order to rcmadjthfaadafecla. 
adapted the pncrtin of apsaklng 



atrl^ and It la aald thai ba 
tniiacrlbad ttia wiltlnp sf that hiatorlan no 1^ tbaa 
light llmec lB3U>.c;b«dallTamlhlaairaUoBavdBat 
UpUofa, with ODUplita aoonaa. Bodo altar tbla ba 

Iht dcTetiBa ot Gradan llhaRj agalnat the dealgna of 
rhlUii or Kaoadon slaTeB onllona in all. Tuur of which 
ara aapacIaUy driHmlnalad "phlllpiilia.'' LonI Dniof hao. 
Id Ekialog a high auloglum dd DemoalbBHa, aaja. 
" Buob wai tba Biat of onion. At the hcwt of tba Blgfaty 
maatanof apsMh, tbaadimitlonof agaahaaooDascrwIol 

laugoagsj ttltb which ha rotgad and launcbHl hli than' 



oMffro 



THE AROITIIENT. 



r."j 



ThEaipaMhwaadellTaredwhlla Pblllpwi 
Into Thnce. aod tbrealentng both the Che 

fotuldable ohUBcter of Fhlllp'a entfliprla 



ba ^ipnbandad from tba diaualon amopg Iha Ocaak 
Btatia, taaa their ganend tptthy and lack of paliiotlam, 
which ha csDtnata wlUi tba high and noble apltit of 
andaDt llmaa. From (he pait ooadocl of PblUp h* 



withpt 
apoD the aaa-aborai ti 
tnmoU of popular ami 
Uced before a mirror. 



mouth : t 



ilrror, ai> aa to ofaaerra and ractliy ao. 
gealun, Hp*n-the]fiid,hla Drat appaai 

tarch, a failure, eacldng only Ibe laugbtar at the multl 
tuda. But enuuragad by BatjrDa, an actor, 1 ~ 
him (Ltefiil lEwtroctlon, ha derotad blmaatf 
■t dlllgar 
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Hun; speechen, men of Greece, are made 
in almoBt every Rssembly about the hostiii- 
ties of Philip, liostilitiea which ever iinee 
the treaty of peace he haa been coramitting- 
against yon aa against the rest of the Greekii ; 
and all (I am aura) Brorendy to avow, Ihoogh 
the I '''^7 forbear to dn an, that oiir counsels and 
should be directed I" *'" 



iidaof hlahi<ad.ih«( i( might ba aUoluCely Impoa- humiliatjon and chastisement: nevertheless, 
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toattention and negligence, I fear it is a 
harsh truth to say, that if all the orators had 
sought to suggest, and yon to pass resolu- 
tions* for the utter ruining of the common- 
wealth, we could not, methinks, be worse 
off than we are. A variety of circumstances 
may have brought us to this state ; our affairs 
have not declined from one or two causes 
only : but, if you rightly examine, you will 
find it chiefly owing to the orators, who 
study to please you, rather than advise for 
the best. Some of whom, Athenians, seek- 
ing to maintain the basis of their own power 
and repute, have no forethought for the 
future, and therefore think you also ought 
to have none ; others, accusing and calum- 
niating practical statesmen, labor only to 
make Athens punish Athens, and in such 
occupation to engage her, that Philip may 
have liberty to say and do what he pleases. 
Politics of this kind are common here, but 
are the causes of your failures and embar- 
rassment. I beg, Athenians, that you will 
not resent my plain speaking of the truth. 
Only consider: you hold liberty of speech in 
other matters to be the general rignt of all 
residents in Athens, insomuch that you allow 
a measure of it even to foreigners and slaves, 
and many servants may be seen among you 
speaking their thoughts more freely than 
citizens in some other states ; and yet you 
have altogether banished it from your coun- 
cils. The result has been, that in the as- 
sembly you give yourselves airs and are flat- 
tered at hearing nothing but compliments, 
while in your measures and proceedings 
you are brought to the utmost peiil. If 
such be your disposition now, I must be si- 
lent : if you will listen to good advice with- 
out flattery, I am ready to speak. For 
though our affairs are in a deplorable con- 
dition, though many sacrifices have been 
made, still, if you will choose to perform 
your duty, it is possible to repair it all. A 
paradox, and yet a truth, am I about to 
state. That which is the most lamentable 
in the past is best for the future. How is 
this? Because you performed no part of 
your duty, great or small, and therefore you 
fared ill : had you done all that became you, 
and your situation were the same, there 
would be no hope of amendment. Philip 
has indeed prevailed over your sloth ana 
negligence, but not over the country : you 
have not been worsted ; you have not even 
bestirred yourselves. 

If now we were all agreed that Philip is 
at war with Athens and infringing the peace, 



nothing would a speaker need to nrge or 
advise but the safest and easiest way of 
resisting him. But since, at the very time 
when Philip is capturing cities and retain* 
ing divers of our dominions and assailing 
all people, there are men so unreasonable as 
to listen to repeated declarations in the as- 
sembly, that some of us are kindling war, 
one must be cautious and set this matter 
right : for whoever moves or advises a mea* 
sure of defence, is in danger of being 
accused afterwards as author of the war. 

I will first then examine and determine 
this point, whether it be in our power to 
deliberate on peace or war. If the coun- 
try may be at peace, if it depends on us (to 
begin with this,) I say we ought to maintain 
peace, and I call upon the affirmant to move 
a resolution, to take some measure, and not 
to palter with us. But if another, having 
arms in his hand and a large force around 
him. amuses you with the name of peace, 
while he carries on the operations of war, 
what is left but to defend yourselves ? You 
may profess to be at peace, if you like, as 
he does ; I quarrel not with tnat. But if 
any man supposes this to be a peace, which 
will enable Philip to master all else and at- 
tack you last, he is a madman, or he talks 
of a peace observed towards him by you, 
not towards you by him. This it is that 
Philip purchases by all his expenditure, the 
privilege of assailing you without being as- 
sailed in turn. 

If we really wait until he avows that he 
is at war with us, we are the simplest of 
mortals : for he would not declare that, 
though he marched even against Attica and 
Piraeus, at least if we may judge from his 
conduct to others. For example, to the 
Olynthians he declared, when he was forty 
furlongs from their city, that there was no 
alternative, but either they must quit Olyn- 
thus or he Macedonia ; though before that 
time whenever he was accused of such an 
intent, he took it ill and sent ambassadors 
to justify himself. Again, he marched to- 
ward the Phocians as if they were allies, 
and there were Phocian envoys who ac* 
companied his march, and many among you 
contended that his advance would not bene- 
fit the Thebans. And he came into Thes- 
saly of late as a friend and ally, yet he has 
taken possession of Pherse : and lastly, he 
told these wretched people of Oreus, that 
he had sent his soldiers out of good-will to 
visit them, as he heard they were in trouble 
and dissension, and it was the part of allies 
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and true friends to lend assistance on such 
occasions. People who never have harmed 
him, though they might have adopted mea- 
sures of defencci he chose to deceive rather 
than warn them of his attack ; and think ye 
he would declare war against you before he 
began it, and that while you are willing to 
be deceived ? Impossible. He would be 
the silliest of mankind, if, whilst you, the 
injured parties, make no complaint against 
him, but are accusing your own countrymen, 
he should terminate your intestine strife ana 
jealousies, warn you to turn against him, 
and remove the pretext of his hirelings for 
asserting, to amuse you, that he makes no 
war upon Athens. O heavens I would any 
rational bein^ judge by words rather than 
by actions, who is at peace with him and 
who at war ? Surely none. Well then ; 
Philip immediately after the peace, before 
Diopithes was in command or the settlers 
in the Chersonese had been sent out, took 
Serrium and Doriscus, and expelled from 
Serrium and the Sacred Mount the troops 
whom your general had stationed there. 
What do you call such conduct ? He had 
sworn the peace. Don't say — what does it 
signify? how is the state concerned? — 
Whether it be a tri6ing matter, or of no con- 
cernment to you, is a different question : re- 
ligion and justice have the same obligation, 
be the subject of the offence great or small. 
Tell me now ; when he sends mercenaries 
into Chersonesus, which the king and all 
the Greeks have acknowledged to be yours, 
when he avows himself an auxiliary and 
writes us word so, what are such proceed- 
ings ? He says he is not at war ; I cannot 
however admit such conduct to be an ob- 
servance of the peace ; far otherwise : I say, 
by his attempt on Megara, by his setting up 
despotism in Euboea, by his present advance 
into Thrace, by his intrigues in Peloponne- 
sus, by the whole course of operations with 
his army, he has been breaking the peace 
and making war upon you ; unless indeed 
you will say, that those who establish bat- 
teries are not at war, until they apply them 
to the walls. But that you will not say : for 
whoever contrives and prepares the means 
for my conquest, is at war with me, before 
he darts or draws the bow. What, if any- 
thing should hapt)en, is the risk you run ? 
The alienation of the Hellespont, the sub- 
jection of Megara and Euboea to your ene- 
my, the siding of the Peloponnesians with 
him. Then can I allow, that one who sets 
•ttch an engine at work against Athens is 



at peace with her? Quite the contraTy. 
From the day that he destroyed the Pho- 
cians I date his commencement of ho6tili« 
ties. Defend yourselves instantly, and I saj 
you will be wise : delay it, and you ma/ 
wish in vain to do so hereafter. So much do 
I dissent from your other counsellors, men 
of Athens, that I deem any discussion about 
Chersonesus or Byzantium out of place. 
Succor them — I advise that — watch that 
no harm befalls them, send all necessary 
supplies to your troops in that quarter ; but 
let your deliberations be for the safety of all 
Greece, as being in the utmost periL I must 
tell you why I am so alarmed at the state of 
our affairs, that, if my reasonings are cor* 
rect, you may share tnem, and make some 
provision at least for yourselves, however 
disinclined to do so for others : but if, in 
your judgment, I talk nonsense and ab- 
surdity, you may treat me as crazed, and 
not listen to me, either now or in future. 

That Philip, from a mean and humble 
origin, has grown mighty, that the Greeks* 
are jealous and quarrelling among them« 
selves, that it was far more wonderful for 
him to rise from that insignificance, than it 
would now be, after so many acquisitions, 
to conquer what is left ; these and similar 
matters which I might dwell upon, I pass 
over. But I observe that all people, be* 
ginning with jou, have conceded to him a 
right, which in former times has been the 
subject of contest in every Grecian war. 
And what is this ? The right of doing what 
he pleases, openly fleecing and pillaging the 
Greeks, one after another, attacking and en* 
slaving their cities. You were at Sie head 
of the Greeks for seventy-three years, the 
Lacedaemonians for twenty-nine ; and the 
Thebans had some power in these latter 
times after the battle of Leuctra. Yet 
neither you, my countrymen, nor Thebanfl| 
nor Lacedaemonians, were ever licensed hy 
the Greeks to act as you pleased : far other- 
wise. When you, or rather the Athenians 
of that time, appeared to be dealing harshly 
with certain people, all the rest, even suen 
as had no complaint against Athens, thought 
proper to side with the injured parties in a 
war against her. So, when the Lacedaemo- 
nians became masters and succeeded to your 
empire, on their attempting to encroach and 
make oppressive innovations, a general war 
was declared against them, even by snch as 
had no cause of complaint. But wherefore 
mention other people ? We ourselves and 
the Lacedaemonians, although at the oatssi 
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we could not allege any mutaal injuries, 
thought proper to make war for the injus- 
tice that we saw done to our neighbors. Vet 
all the faults committed by the Spartans in 
those thirty years, and by our ancestors, in 
the seventy, are less, men of Athens, than 
the wrongs, which, in thirteen incomplete 

J ears that Philip has been uppermost, he 
as inflicted on the Greeks : nay they are 
scarcely a fraction of these, as may easily 
be shown in a few words. Olynthus and 
Methane and Apollonia, and thirty-two cities 
on the borders of Thrace, I pass over; all 
which he has so cruelly destroyed, that a 
visitor could hardly tell if they were ever 
inhabited : and of the Phocians, so con- 
siderable a people exterminated, I say no- 
thing. But what is the condition of Thes- 
saly ? Has he not taken away her consti- 
tutions and her cities, and established te- 
trarchies to parcel her out, not only by 
cities, but also by provinces, for subjection ? 
Are not the Eubcean states governed now 
by despots, and that in an island near to 
Thebes and Athens ? Does he not expresslv 
write in his epistles, '^ I am at peace with 
those who are willing to obey me ? " Nor 
docs he write so and not act accordingly. 
He is gone to the Hellespont : he marched 
formally against Ambracia ; Elis, such an 
important city in Peloponnesus, he posses- 
ses; he plotted lately to get Megara: 
neither Hellenic nor fiiarbaric land contains 
the man^s ambition. And we, the Greek 
community, seeing and hearing this, instead 
of sending embassies to one another about 
it and expressing indignation, are in snch a 
miserable state, so intrenched in our sepa- 
rate towns, that to this day we can attempt 
nothing which interest or necessity requires ; 
we cannot combine, or form any association 
for succor and alliance ; we look uncon- 
cernedly on the man's growing power, each 
resolving (methinks) to enjoy the interval 
that another is destroyed in, not caring or 
striving for the salvation of Greece : for none 
can be ignorant that Philip, like some course 
or attack of fever or other disease, is com- 
ing even on those that yet seem very far 
removed. And you must be sensible that 
whatever wrong the Greeks sustained from 
Lacedaemonians or from us, was at least in- 
flicted by genuine people of Greece ; and 
it might be felt in the same manner as if a 
lawful son, bom to a large fortune, commit- 
ted some fault or error in the management 
of it ; on that ground one would consider 
him open to censure and reproach| yet it 



could not be said that he was an alien, and 
not heir to the property which he so dealt 
with. But if a slave or a spurious child 
wasted and spoiled what he had no interest 
in — Heavens I how much more heinous and 
hateful would all have pronounced it 1 And 
yet in regard to Philip and his conduct they 
feel not this, although he is not only no 
Greek and noway akin to Greeks, but not 
even a barbarian of a place honorable to 
mention ; in fact, a vile fellow of Macedon, 
from which a respectable slave could not be 
purchased formerly. 

What is wanting to make his insolence 
complete ? Besides his destruction of Gre- 
cian cities, does he not hold the Pythian 
^ames, the common festival of Greece, and 
if he comes not himself, sends his vassals to 
preside ? Is he not master of Thermopylae 
and the passes into Greece, and holds he 
not those places by garrisons and mercen« 
aries ? Has he not thrust aside ThessalianS| 
ourselves, Dorians, the whole Amphictyonio 
body, and got preaudience of the oracle, to 
which even the Greeks do not all pretend ? 
Does he not write to the Thessalians, what 
form of government to adopt? send mer- 
cenaries to Porthmus, to expel the Eretrian 
commonalty; others to Orens, to set up 
Philistides as ruler? Yet the Greeks en- 
dure to see all this ; methinks they view it 
as they would a hailstorm, each praying that 
it may not fall on himself, none trying to 
prevent it. And not only are the outrages 
which he does to Greece submitted to, but 
even the private wrongs of every people s 
nothing can go beyond this I Has he not 
wronged the Corinthians by attacking Am- 
bracia and Leucas ? the Achaians by swear- 
ing to give Naupactus to the Aetolians? 
from the Thebans taken Echinus ? Is he not 
marching against the Byzantines his allies ? 
From us — I omit the rest — but keeps he not 
Cardia, the greatest city of the Chersonese ? 
Still under these indignities we are all slack 
and disheartened, and look towards our 
neighbors, distrusting one another, instead 
of the common enemy. And how think ye 
a man, who behaves so insolently to all, 
how will he act, when he gets each sepa- 
rately under his control ? 

But what has caused the mischief? There 
must be some cause, some good reason, why 
the Greeks were so eager for liberty then, 
and now are eager for servitude. There 
was something, men of Athens, something 
in the hearts of the multitude then, which 
there is not now, which overcame the wealth 
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of Persia and maintained the freedom of 
Greece, and quailed not under any battle by 
land or sea; the loss whereof has ruined 
all, and thrown the affairs of Greece into 
confusion. What was this? Nothing 
subtle or clever : simply that whoever toot 
money from the aspirants for power or the 
corruptors of Greece were universally de- 
tested: it was dreadful to be convicted of 
bribery; the severest punishment was in- 
flicted on the guilty, and there was no in- 
tercession or pardon. The favorable mo- 
ments for enterprise, which fortune fre- 
quently offers to the careless against the 
vigilant, to them that will do nothing against 
those that discharge all their duty, could 
not be bought from orators or generals ; no 
more could mutual concord, nor distrust of 
tyrants and barbarians, nor anything of the 
kind. But now all such principles have 
been sold as in open market, and those im- 
ported and exchanged, by which Greece is 
ruined and diseased. What are they? 
Envy where a man gets a bribe ; laughter 
if he confesses it ; mercy to the convicted ; 
hatred of those that denounce the crime : 
all the usual attendants upon corruption. 
For as to ships and men and revenues and 
abundance of other materials, all that may 
be reckoned as constituting national strength 
— assuredly the Greeks of our day are more 
fully and perfectly supplied with such ad- 
vantages than Greeks of the olden time. 
But they are all rendered useless, unavaila- 
ble, unprofitable, by the agency of these 
traffickers. 

That such is the present state of things, 
you must see, without requiring my testi- 
mony : that it was different in former times, 
I will demonstrate, not by speaking my own 
words, but by showing an inscription of your 
ancestors, which they graved on a brazen 
column and de[)0sitea in the citadel, not for 
their own benefit (they were right-minded 
enough without such records), but for a 
memorial and example to instruct you how 
seriously such conduct should be taken up. 
What says the inscription then ? It says : 
" Let ArthmiuB, son of Pythonax the Zelite, 
be declared an outlaw, and an enemy of the 
Athenian people and their allies, him and 
his family." Then the cause is written why 
this was done : because he brought the 
Median gold into Peloponnesus. That is 
the inscription. By the gods I only consider 
and reflect amon^ yourselves, what must 
have been the spirit, what the dignity of 
those Athenians who acted sol One 



Arthmius a Zelite. subject of the king, (for 
Zelea is in Asia,) because in his master's 
service he brought gold into Peloponnesus, 
not to Athens, they proclaimed an enemy oi 
the Athenians and their allies, him and his 
family, and outlawed. That is, not the out^ 
la wry commonly spoken of: for what would 
a Zelite care to be excluded from Athenian 
franchises ? It means not that ; but in the 
statutes of homicide is written, in cases 
where a prosecution for murder is not al« 
lowed, but killing is sanctioned, ^*and let 
him die an outlaw," says the legislator : by 
which he means, that whoever kills such a 
person shall be unpolluted. Therefore they 
considered that the preservation of all 
Greece was their own concern (but for such 
opinion, they would not have cared whether 
people in Peloponnesus were bought and 
corrupted) : ana whomsoever they discov 
ered taking bribes, they chastised and pun* 
ished so severely as to record their names 
in brass. The natural result was thai 
Greece was formidable to the Barbarian, 
not tlie Barbarian to Greece. 'Tis not so 
now : since neither in this nor in other re- 
spects are your sentiments the same. But 
what are they ? You know yourselves : why 
am I to upbraid you with everything? The 
Greeks in general are alike and no better 
than you. Therefore I say our present af^ 
fairs demand earnest attention and whole* 
some counsel. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

What can be the reason — ^perhaps yon 
wonder — why the Olynthians and Ei-etnans 
and Orites were more indulgent to Philip's 
advocates than to their own? The same 
which operates with you. They who advise 
for the Dest cannot always gratify their au* 
dience, though they would ; for the safety of 
the state must be attended to: their oppo- 
nents by the very counsel which is agreea* 
ble advance Philip's interest. One party 
required contribution ; the other said there 
was no necessity: one were for war and 
mistrust ; the other for peace until they 
were ensnared. And so on for everythinfif 
else (not to dwell on particulars) ; tne one 
made speeches to please for the moment, 
and gave no annoyance ; the other offered 
salutary counsel, that was offensive. Many 
rights did the people surrender at last, not 
from any such motive of indulgence or 
ignorance, but submitting in the belief that 
all was lost. Which, by Jupiter and Apollo, 
I fear will be your case, when on calcula- 
tion you see that nothing can be done. I 
pray, men of Athens, it may never come to 
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this ! Better die a thousand deaths than 
render homage to Philip, or sacrifice any 
of your faithful counsellors. A fine recom- 
pense have the people of Oreus got, for 
trusting themselves to Philip's friends and 
spuming Euphraeus I Finely *are the Ere- 
trian commons rewarded, for havin? driven 
awav your ambassadors and yielded to Cli- 
tarcnus I Yes ; they are slaves, exposed to 
the lash and the torture. Finely he snared 
the Olynthians, who appointed Lasthenes 
to command their horse, and expelled Apol- 
lonides I It is folly and cowaraice to cher- 
ish such hopes, and while you take evil 
counsel and shirk every duty, and even lis- 
ten to those who plead for your enemies, 
to think you inhabit a city or such magni- 
tude, that you cannot suffer any serious 
misfortune. Yea, and it is disgraceful to 
exclaim on any occurrence when it is too 
late, " Who would have expected it ? How- 
ever — this or that should have been done, 
the other left undone.** Many things could 
the Olynthians mention now, which if fore- 
seen at the time, would have prevented 
their destruction. Many could the Orites 
mention ; many the Phocians, and each of 
the ruined states. But what would it avail 
them ? As long as the vessel is safe, wheth- 
er it be great or small, the mariner, the 
pilot, every man in turn, should exert him- 
self, and prevent its being overturned either 
by accident or design : but when the sea 
hath rolled over it, their effbrts are in vain. 
And we likewise, Athenians, whilst we 
are safe, with a magnificent city, plentiful 
resources, lofty reputation— what must we 
do ? Many of you, I dare say, have been 
longing to ask. Well then, I will tell you ; 
I will move a resolution; pass it if you 
please. 

First, let us prepare for our own defence ; 
provide ourselves, I mean, with ships, money 
and troops — ^for surely, though all other 
people consented to be slaves, we at least 
ougnt to struggle for freedom. When we 
have completed our own preparations and 
made them apparent to the Greeks, then 
let us invite the rest, and send our ambas- 
sadors everywhere with the intelligence, to 
Peloponnesus, to Rhodes, to Chios, to the 
king, I say (for it concerns his interests 
not to let Philip make universal conquest) ; 
that, if you prevail, you may have partners 
of your dangers and expenses, in case of 
necessity, or at all events that you may 
delay the operations. For, since the war is 
against an individual, not against the col- 



lected power of a state, even this may be 
useful ; as were the embassies last year to 
Peloponnesus and the remonstrances with 
which I and Polyeuctus, that excellent man, 
and Hegesippus, and Clitomachus, and Ly- 
curgus and the other envoys went round, 
and arrested Philip's progress, so that he 
neither attacked Ambracia nor started for 
Peloponnesus. I say not, however, that 
you should invite the rest without adopting 
measures to protect yourselves : it would be 
folly while you sacnfice your own interest, 
to profess a regard for that of strangers, or 
to alarm others about the future, whilst for 
the present you are unconcerned. I advise 
not this : I bid you send supplies to the 
troops in Chersonesus and do what else 
they require ; prepare yourselves and make 
every etfort first, then summon, gather, in- 
struct the rest of the Greeks. Tnat is the 
duty of a state possessing a dignity such as 
yours. If you imagine that Cnalcidians or 
Megarians will save Greece, while you run 
away from the contest, you imagine wrong. 
Well for any of those people if they are safe 
themselves. This work belongs to you : this 
privilege your ancestors bequeathed to you, 
the prize of many perilous exertions. But 
if every one will sit seeking his pleasure, 
and studying to be idle himself, never will 
he find others to do his work, and more 
than this I fear we shall be under the neces« 
sity of doing all that we like not at one time. 
Were proxies to be had, our inactivity 
would nave found them long ago ; but they 
are not. 

Such are the measures which I advise, 
which I propose : adopt them, and even yet, 
I believe, our prosperity may be re-establish- 
ed. If any man has better advice to off*er, 
let him communicate it openly. Whatever 
you determine, I pray to all the gods for a 
happy result 

DCMOSTHZHZS. 
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[Jacob Billaxt wm born at Flasbing, in the yew 
1757. Hla boyhood wm psMed in humble drenm- 
•UncM, and he worked at the trade of a baker until he 
waa fifteen yean old. At thia early age he acquired 
considerable reputation In big natire city aa a veraifler. 
Among bis poems, those most highly esteemed are the 
••Fodiriaadto Chmigm^ {pBOrioUo 8<mg»), His lattf 
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l4«eM «re ln» more melMichoIy tona. The death of 
thii dUtingaiehed poet oocurred in 1796. The works 
lie left hehind him eDUtte him to be plmced among the 
Wtoren of Dutch poetry.] 

BTXii TO oon. 

Vor Thee, for Thee, my lyre I itrlng, 
Who, by ten thousand worlds attended, 
Coldest thy course sublime and splendid 

Through hearen's immeasurable ring I 

I tremble 'neath the blazing throne 

Thy light eternal built upon.~ 
Thy throne, as thou, all-rsdiant,— hearing 

Lore's day-beams of benignity : 
Tet, terrible is thine appearing 

To them who fear not thee. 

0, what is mortal man, that he 
Kay hear thy heavenly temple ringing 
With songs that hearen's own choirs are singing, 

And echo back the melody ? 

Vy soul is wandering from its place ; 

nine eyes are lost amidst the space 
tHiero thousand suns are rolled through heaTsn— 

Suns waked by thee from chaos* sleep : 
But with the thought my soul is driren 

Down to a trackless deep. 

There was a moment ere thy plan 
Poured out Time's stream of mortal gloiy,— 
Kre thy high wisdom tracked the story 

Of all the years since Time began : 

Bringing sweet peace from sorrow*! mtaa, 

And making misery discipline ; 
The bitter waters of affliction 

DisUUing into dews of peace, 
And kindling heavenly benedictiOB 

Jrom earth's severe distress. 

Then did thine omnipresent eye, 
Sarth's million million wonders seeing. 
Track through the misty mase of being 
Fen my obscurest destiny : 
I, in those marvellous plans, fhough yet 
Unborn, had mine own portion set; 
And thou hadst marked my path, though lowly : 

E'en to my meanness thou didst gire 
Thy Bplrit,— thou, so high, so holy ; 
And I, thy creature, live. 

Bo, through this trembling ballof cUy, 
Thou to and fro dost kindly lead me ; 
*Midst life's vicissitudes I speed me. 
And quiet peace attends my way. 
And, O, what bliss It is to be- 
Though but an atom— formed by thee,— 
By thee, who in thy mercy pourest 
Biven of grace,— to whom, indeed. 



Tha akemal oak-trees of the ft»rsst 
Are as the mustard-ssed ! 

Up, then, my spirit I soar abova 

This vaie, where mists of rtsrlrnsss gather! 

Up to the high, eternal Father ! 
For thou wert fMhioned by his loTa. » 
Up to the heavens ! away ! away !•-' 
Ko,— bend thee down to dust and day: 

Heaven's dauling light will blind and bom thae; 
Thou canst not bear the awAal blase. 

No,— wouldst thou find the Godhead, ton thaa 
On Nature' s fhoe to gaze. 

There, in its sTeiy feature, thou 
Xay'st read the Almighty ;— every faatnrt 
That's spread upon the fhoe of Nature 

Is brightened with his holy glow : 

The rushing of the waterfidl, 

The deep green valley,— silent all,— • 
The waving grain, the roaring ocean, 

The woodland's wandering melody,— 
All,— all that wakes the soul's emotion. 

Creator, speaks of thee I 



But, of thy works thrangfa sea and land 
Or the wide fields of ether wending. 
In man thy noblest thoughts are blending; 
Kan is the glory of thy hand ; — 
Kan, — modelled In a form of graoe^ 
Where every beauty has its place; 
A gentleness and glory sharing 

Hisapirit, where we may behoU 
A higher aim, and nobler daring : 
*T is thine immortal mould. 



wisdom ! unboanded might! 
I lose me in the light Blysian ; 
Kine eye Is dimmed, and dark my irlskNls 

Who am I in this gloomy night? 

Eternal Being I let the ray 

Of thy high wisdom bear away 
Ky thoughts to thine abode sublimftt I 

But how shall grovelling passions rise 
To the proud temple where thou cUmbetl 

The threshold of the skiss ? 

Enough, if I a stammering hyma, 
Ky God, to thee may sing,- unworthy 
Of those sweet strains poured out before Ihaa 

By heavenly hosts of cherubim : 

Despise me not,— one sparic oonfSsr 

Worthy of thina own worshipper; 
And better songs and worthier praises 

Shall hallow thea, when *Bsidst the stralB 
Of saints my voice Its chorus r al ses i 

Never to sink again. 

Jaom BniASl^ 
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[JEtCHTLui, a Cunoni tragic poetof Greeee, waa bom 
ki Attica, B. c. 625, and died in Sicily, at the age of 68. 
At the age of 25, he was a competitor for the prize of 
tragedy, which he did not gain, howerer, until fifteen 
yeari later. iEachyliM foa^t at the battlee of Marar 
thon, Salamia, and Plattea. In 468 b. c, Sophoclea de- 
feated him in a conteet for the honon of tragedy, when 
he quitted Athena, and took up hia reaidence at Syra- 
enae. The dramaa of iEachylua which hare aunriTed, 
are only aeren, out of aerenty aaid to have been written 
fry him. He waa a great and original geniua, and did 
mu^h to perfect dramatic art, limiting the choral parte, 
introducing the'dialogue, and improTing the coatnmaa 
and acenery of the atage.] 

Chor, I grlerft, Prometheua, for thy dxeaiy fkte. 

Shedding from tender eyea 

The dew of plenteoua teara ; 
With atreama, aa when the watery aouth wind blowa. 

My cheek iawet; 
For lo I thoae thinga are all unenriable, 
And Zeua, by hIa own lawa hia away ««*<"t^inf«*g, 

Showa to the elder goda 

A mood of tiaughtinc 



AM I Ul MOTH. 

And all the country echoeth with the moan, 
And poureth many a tear 
For that magniflc power 

Of ancient daya fltraeen that thon did*at ahare 
With thoae of one Uood aprung ; 

And all the mortal men who hold the plain 

Of holy Aaia aa their land of aojonm. 
They grieve in aympathy 
For thy woea lamentable. 

■raoPH n. 

And they, the maiden band who find their home 
On diatant Golchian ooaata, 
Fearleaa of fight, 

Or Scythian horde in earth** remoteet clime, 
By fiur McBotic lake. 

AirriBTKora xi. 

And warlike gloiy of Arabia*a tribea, 

Who nigh to Gaucaaoa 

In rock fort dwell. 
An anny fearfhl with aharp pointed apear 

i^fkging in war*a array. 

■TBOPH III. 

One other Titan only have I aeen, 

One other of the gods, 
Thua bound in woea of adamantine atrength— 

Atlaa, who ever groana 
Beneath the burden of a cruahing might, 

The out'apread vault of heaven. 



AvnvnOFB in* 

And Id I the ocean billowa murmur loud 

In one accord with him ; 
The aea^eptha groan, and Hadee* awarthy pit 

Be-echoeth the aound. 
And fountaina of clear rivera aa they flow, 

Bewail hia bitter grieb. 

JVt>m. Think not it ia through pride or ftiff lelf'witt 
That I am silent. But my heart ia worn, 
Self-contemplating, aa I aee myaelf 
Thua outraged. Tet what other hand than mine 
Gave theee young goda in fnlneaa all their gifta? 
But theae I apeak not of; for I should tell 
To you that know them. But thoae woea of men, 
Liat ye to them,— how they before aa babea. 
By me were rouaed to reaaon, taught to think ; 
And thia I aay, not finding fSault with men, 
But abowing my good will in all I gave. 
For first, though aeeing, all in vain they aaw, 
And hearing, heard not rightly. But, like forma of 
Phantom-dreama, throughout their life*a whole lengttt 
They muddled all at random ; did not know 
Houaea of brick that catch the aualight*8 warmth. 
Nor yet the work of carpentry. They dwelt 
In hollowed holes, like swarms of tiny anta. 
In aunleaa deptha of cavema ; and they had 
No certain aigna of winter, nor of apring 
Flower laden, nor of aummer with her fhiita ; 
But without counael fared their whole life long^ 
Until I ahowed the risings of the stars. 
And settings hard to recognise. And I 
Found number for them, «hlef device of all, 
Gronpinga of letters, Memory^s handmaid that. 
And mother of the Muaea. And I first 
Bound in the yoke wild steeds, submissive made 
Or to the collar or men*s limba, that so 
They might in man*s place bear hia greateat toila; 
And horaea trained to love the rein I yoked 
To chariota, glory of wealth*a pride of atate. 
Kor waa it any one but I that found 
Sea-croasing, canvaa-wingM cars of ships: 
Such rare designs inventing (wretched me I) 
For mortal men, I yet have no device 
By which to free myself from this my woe. 

Chor, Foul ahame thou aufiiraeat : of thy aenaa b$» 
reaved, 
Thon erreat greatly: and like leech unskilled. 
Thou loaeat heart when amitten with disease. 
And know^at not how to find the remedioa 
Wherewith to heal thine own soul's sicknesses. 

JVt>m. Hearing what yet remains thoult wonder moit% 
What arte and what resources I devised : 
And this the chief: if any one fell ill. 
There waa no help for bim, nor healing food, 
Kor unguent, nor yet potion ; but for want 
Of drugs they wasted, till I ahowed to them 
The blendinga of all mild medicamenta. 
Wherewith they ward the attacka of aickneaf aora. 
I gave them many modea of prophecy ; 
And I first taught them what dreams needa must prort 
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open ranVs, vho in their turn were followed 
b; Ihe bearers canjing the present, I did 
not walk giruight up to him as if to shake 
hands, but went outside the ranks of a three- 
sided square of squatting Wakungu, all hab- 
ited in skias, mostlj cow-skins-, some few 
of them bad, in addition, Isopaid-cat skins 

e'rt round the waist, the sign of ro^'al blood. 
ere I was desired to halt and sit in the glar- 
ing sun ; BO 1 donned mj hat, mounted mj 
umbrella — a pbenomenun which set them 
all »-wondcring and laughing — ordered the 
guard to close ranks, and sat gazing at the 
novel spectacle. A more theatrical sight 1 | 
never saw. The king, a well-fig(ired, tall ' 
joung man of twentj-five, was sitting on a ' 
red blanket spread upon a square platform 
of rujul grass, encased in tiger-grass reeds, 
■crupulouslj well-dressed. The hair of his 
head was cut short, excepting on the top, 
where it was combed up to a high Hdze, 
mnning from stem to stera like a cod's 
comb. On his neck was a tbit neat orna- 
ment — ft large ring of beautifully worked 
small beads, forming elegant patterns bj 
their Tarious colors. On one arm was an- 
other bead Dniament, prettilj devised ; on 
the other a wooden charm, tied b; a string 
covered with a snake-skin. Un every finger 
and everr toe he had alternate brass and 
copper nngs ; and above the ankles, hslf- 
waj up to the calf, a stocking of very pretty 
beads. Everything was light, neat and ele- 
gant in its yiaj ; not a fault could be found 



bark, and a piece of gold -embroidered nilk, 
which he constantly employed to hide bis 
large mouth when laugbing, or to wipe it 
after a drink of plantain wine, of which he 
took t-onstant and copious draughts from 
neat little goncd-cupg, administered by bis 
ladies-in-waiting, who were at once his sis- 
ters and wives. A white dog, spear, shield, 
and woman — the Uganda cognisance — were 
by hia eide, as also a knot of staff-officer*, 
with whom ho kept up a brisk conversation 
on one side, and on the other was a band of 
Wacbezi, or lady' sorcerers. 

I was now aslced to draw nearer within the 
hollow square of sqoatteni, where leopard 
skins were strewed upon the ground, and a 
large copper kettle-drum, surmonnted with 
btsss bells on arching wires, along with two 
■mailer drums covered with cowrie-shells, 
and beads of color worked into patterns,. 



one near me dared speak, or even lift his 
head from fear of being accused of eyeing tha 
women ; so the king and myself sat staring 
at one another for full an hour — I mute, but 
ha pointing and remarking with those around 
him on the novelty of my guard and geoera' 
appearance, and even requiring to see mr 
hat lifWd, the umbrella shut and opened, and 
the guards face about and show oB their red 
cloaks — for sach wonders had never been 
seen in Uganda. 

Then finding the day waning, he tent Man- 
la on an embassy to ask me if I had seen 
J and on receiving my reply, ' Yes, for 
one hour,' I was glad to find him riUf 
apear in hand, lead hia dog, and walk nn- 
ceremoniouelv away through the inclosure 
into the fourth tier of huts ; for this being a 
pare levee day, no business was transacted. 
The king's gait in retiring was intended to 
be very majestic, but did not succeed in con- 
veying to me that impression. It was tha- 
traditional walk of his race, founded on the 
step of the lion ; but the outward sweep of 
the legs, intended to represent the stride of 
the noble beast, appeared to me only 10 te^ 
aliseavery ludicrous kind of waddle. 



FTTNEBAL ORATION ON HENRI- 
ETTA MARIA. 

TBAHSLATED BT THE AM ERICA If BDITOB. 

[Jicwn Biiinan Bocnrn, DntoTths Emtcat pnlplh 
onton of FmDce. bom •! IHJoii, 1G2T, died biahop or 
Htani, Id 1T04. B« wrir beeu» olebnUd for hH. 
iDunlDf uid aloqnf DOB, »d la ISfll Wk> UttdspmichBr- 
U tb* rnnch court, ftDd tan jmn later a nKmboTur 
IhaAadnnr. BoaiMCwiDUk HUnrj n/tiWIMnniUM. 
o/lfa JVotMtinl climtlim, with HTenl othnrcontninr- 
•lal vorka, ■ Dttrtmn Mr r Bltlob^ Vulrmel. ud • mnl- 
Iltqdfl of ■flmuEK. Hl< fuDfln] onElolu km ngarird M* 
modflli of Acred eloquence. His dltcDurae on the dentlh 
of Uenrletu MvU. wife of Clwrlei I. of Englnnd. ■nd' 
dmigbler of Beocj IT. of fmoce, und (he fnnenl dil- 
oanne npon bar dangbtar, tba rootbTnl uid well* 
balored Uaduw, PacbaM of OtImu, an uioni Ibk 
flneM of tbfee. "Boaanet, blmaair Ibe Hgia of alo. 
preaclmr) '*lb hie fu 




Who can express the Borrows of this nn- 
happ; queen? Wbo can record her lunen- 
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tetions ? Yet when ire have heard theniy 
O ye holj sisters, her dear friends (for she 
was pleased so to name joa), je who have 
■o onen seen her weeping before the altars, 
and in whose breasts she was wont to con- 
fide the sacred consolations which she re- 
ceived, I call upon you to crown this dis- 
course by recountine to us the Christian 
sentiments of which yon have been the 
faithful witnesses. How often has she 
hambly thanked God in this very place for 
two divine favors ; the first for having made 
her a Christian ; the other for having made 
her an unhappy queen. Ah I I begin to 
regret the narrow limits of the place in 
which I speak. I could wish a voice of 
power to carry far and wide these words 
which can not be sufficiently spread abroad : 
that her sorrows made her wise in the 
knowledge of the gospel, and that she so 
well knew the mysteries of religion and the 
Tirtue of the cross, when she had joined 
Christianity with her misfortunes. It is too 
great prosperity which blinds, transports 
and misleaas us, makes us forget God, our- 
selves, and the principles of the faith. 
From thence spring the monsters of crime, 
the refinements of pleasure, the weakness of 
pAde. which give around for those terrible 
maledictions which Jesus Christ has pro- 
nounced in the Gospel. Woe unto vou that 
laugh I Woe unto you that are full and 
contented I On the contrary, as Christianity 
took its birth from the cross, so it is sorrow 
and misfortune which strengthen its growth. 
There we expiate our sins ; there we purify 
our motives j there we transport our desires 
from earth to heaven: there we lose utterly 
the love of the world, and cease to lean 
upon ourselves and our own wisdom. Mis- 
fortunes are the only masters which can 
usefully instruct us ; it is they alone which 
can wring from us that confession of having 
erred, so costly to our pride. Then, when 
misfortunes open our eyes, we review with 
grief all our faults ; we find ourselves 
equally humiliated at what we have done, 
and what we have failed to do ; and we no 
longer know how to excuse that presump- 
tion of wisdom which deemed itself infalli- 
ble. We see that God alone is wise ; and 
in vainly deploring the errors which have 
been our ruin, a better reflection teaches us 
to deplore those which have jeopardized our 
eternal welfare, with this strange consola- 
tion, that we repair them when we lament 
them. 
God had held for twelve years without 



intermissioDi without any eonsolatioii on 
the part of men, our unhappy queen, causing 
her to study under His hand, these hard bnl 
useful lessons. Finally, moved by her tows 
and humble patience of soul, he has re- 
established the royal house. Charles 11. 
has been acknowledged, and the iniury of 
kings has been avenged. It is needless to 
tell you how greatly ue queen was consoled 
by this wonderful event ; but she had been 
tauffht by her calamities not to change, 
under so mat a change of her condition. 
The worla once banished, returned no more 
unto her heart She saw with astonishment 
that God, who had rendered futile so man/ 
enterprises and so many efforts, because he 
awaited the hour that he had marked out, 
when it at last arrived, took as it were, by 
the hand, the king her son, to conduct nim 
to his throne. She submitted herself more 
humbly than ever to that sovereign hand, 
which nolds from the highest heaven the 

reins of all the empires ofthe earth. 

* * * * • 

After so many sorrows and so many re* 
verses, she knew no longer any other ene* 
mies than her sins. No one of these seemed 
light to her : she passed them in rigorous 
review; and anxious to expiate them bjr 
repentance, and by ffood deeds, she was so 
well prepared, that aeath could not surprise 
her, ana the more when it came to her in 
the guise of slumber. She is dead — this 
noble queen, and by her death she has left 
behind everlasting regrets, not only to her 
own family, who, faithful to all her duties, 
cherished for her a respect so submissive. 
So sincere, so steadfast, out also to all who 
had the honor to serve her or to know her. 
Let us not mourn for her misfortunes, which 
now constitute her felicity. If she had been 
more fortunate, her history would be more 
splendid ; but her good works would be less 
abounding ; and with the proudest tides, 
she would perhaps have appeared empty 
before God. Now that she nas preferred 
the cross to the throne, and that she has set 
her calamities in the number of her noblest 
graces, she will receive the consolations 
which are promised to those who weep. 
Then may the God of mercy and consola- 
tion accept her afflictions as a pleasing 
sacrifice ; may he bring her to Abraham's 
bosom, and, appeased by her misfortunes, 
may he deign to spare henceforward, lessons 

so terrible to her family and to the world. 
« « * « « 

Consider, my hearers, those great sod 
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powerful ODM whom wo look Dp lo. Wfaile 
we tremble under their handi, the Almighty 
Imites them for oar uutruction. Their ele- 
vatiun becomeB tfae caute, and be iparea 
them 10 little that he heailatm not to lacri- 
fiee them for the wamiiif; at the real of 
mankind. HarmurTiotClirutjaiii,ifMadame 
ha* been chotea in order to admiiiiBter to 
as gncb imtruction. There ii in this noth- 
ing hanh for her, since, as yoa will lee in 
the Mquel, Ood utcb ber bj the lame 
stroke which instraeli n*. We oufcht to be 
sufficientlj convinced of our own iniignifi- 
cance, bet if shocki of inrprise are needed 
lo waken our hearts, captirated hj love of 
the world, this calamity is j^rsat and terrible 
enoagh. disastrous night I tearful 
night 1 when suddenly like a thunderbolt, 
Cftme that attoanding intelligence, "Madame 
is dying, Madams is dead \" Who of ui did 
&ot feel shocked br this stroke, as if some 
tragical erent had deiolaled his family 7 
At the first ramor of so strange a calamity 
men flocked to BL Clond from all sides. 
They found all in conslernstion, save only 
the heart of the prineets henelf. Every 
where ware heard cries ; ever? where were 
seen grief, and despair, and the image of 
death. The king, the queen, Monsieur, the 
whole court, the whole peuple, were all cast 
down in despair ; and it seemed to me 
I witnessed the fulfillment of those words 
of the prophet: '' The king shall mourn, 
and the pnnce shall be clothed with deso- 
lation, and the hands of the people of the 
land shall be troubled." 

But princes and people mourned in vain , 
in vain Monsieur, in vain the king himself 
held Madame pressed in their arms in strone 
and tender embrace. The more powerful 
hand of death snatched the princess from 
those royal hands. To the majoritv of men 
the last change comes little by little, and 
death commnnly prepares them for its final 
sttoke. But Madame passed awaj from 
morning to night, like the flower of the field. 
Id the morning she bloomed in full beauty, 
with what grace you well know : in tb» 
erening we saw her withered away, and 
those strong expressions by which the holy 
script are intensifies the uncertainty of 
homan affain became exact and literal 
truths for this princess. But what mi 
it that her life has been so short T That 
which most come to an end can oev 
long. To-day, my hearers, begin to despise 
the favon of uio world ; and every time yon 
rater thoae augut ptvctneti, or tnveiM 



thoM anperb naUces on which Uadame 
bestowed a splendor which your eyes stjll 
X ; whenever, beholding that great station 
hich she filled so well, vou mourn her 
absence ; remember that tnat glory which 
you admired was her chief peril in this life, 
and that in the other world, there is noth- 
ing capable of consoling her but that sincere 
resignation which she had to the will of 
God, and the bolj hamiUations of repent* 
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vaded it is extingaished, so the explanations 
of reason are always insufficient in some 
respect, when we apply our timid procesaea 
of induction to the revolutions of those 
creative epochs which have decided the de«> 
tiny of the human iBce Jesus lived in one 
of those periods when the part of public life 
is played with freedom, when the stakes of 
human activity are centupled. Every grand 
life, then, insures death ; for such move- 
menta presuppose a liberty and an absence 
of preventive measures, which cannot exist 
without a terrible counterpoise. Now mao 
risks little and wins tittle. In the heroie 
ages of human activity man risked all and 
won all. The good and the bad, or at leaat 
thoae who considered themselves and were 
considered such, form opposing armies. 
By the scaffold lie* the path to apotheosis ; 
grand characters have incriminated trut* 
which engrave them a* eternal types in the 
memory of men. If we except the French 
Revolution, no historic meainm was as 
fitting as that in which Je*u was fomwd, to* 
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develop those hidden powers which humanitj 
holda as if in reserve, and which she never 
reveals except in her days of fever and of 
danger. 

It the government of the world were a 
speculative problem, and the greatest phil- 
osopher were the man best fitted to tell his 
fellows what they should believe, then from 
calmness and reflection would spring those 
grand moral and doctrinal rules which are 
called religions. But it is not so. If we 
except Sakja-Mouni, the great religious 
founders have not been metaphysicians. 
Buddhism itself, although the product of 
pure thought, conquered half of Europe for 
reasons entirely political and moral. As to 
the Semitic religions, they are as little phil- 
osophic as possible. Moses and Mahomet 
were never given to speculation j they were 
men of action. It was by proposing action 
to their countrymen, their cotemporaries, 
that they mastered humanitv. Jesus, like- 
wise, was no theologian, no philosopher with 
a system more or less admirable. To be a 
disciple of Jesus, it was necessary to sign 
no formula, to pronounce no pro&ssion of 
faith ] but a single thing was necessary, to 
follow him, to love him. He never argued 
in relation to God, for he felt him directly 
within himself. The shoal of metaphysical 
subtleties upon which Christianity struck in 
the third century, was in no wise the work 
of the founder. Jesus had neither dogmas 
nor system, but a fixed personal resolve, 
which having surpassed in intensity every 
other created will, directs even to this hour 
the destinies of humanity. 

The Jewish people had the advantage, 
from the Babylonish captivity to the Middle 
Ages, of being always in a very intense con- 
dition. This is why the depositaries of the 
national spirit, during this long period, 
seem to write under the action of a high 
fever, which places them continually above 
and beneath reason, rarely in its medium 
path. Never had man seized upon the 
problem of the future and of his destiny 
with a courage more desperate, more deter- 
mined to rush to extremes. Making no 
separation of the fate of humanity from that 
of their little race, the Jewish thinkers are 
the first who cared for a general theory of 
the progress of oar species. Greece, always 
shut up in herself, and mindful onlv of the 
quarrels of her little towns, had admirable 
historians ; but before the Roman epoch, we 
may search Greece in vain for a general 
9JBt/em o£ historical philosophy, embracing 



all humanity. The Jew, on the contrarfi' 
thanks to a kind of prophetic sense which 
at times renders the Semite marvellously apt 
to see the grand outlines of the fntare, 
carried history into religion. Perhaps he 
owes a little of this spirit to Persia, rcrsia,' 
from a remote epoch, conceived the history 
of the world as a series of evolutions, over 
which a prophet presides. Each prophet 
has his hazar^ or reign of a thousand years, 
(chiliasm) and of these successive i^es. 
analogous to the millions of centuries of 
each buddha of India, is the woof of events 
composed which prepares for the reign of 
Ormuzd. At the end of time, when the 
circle of chiliasms shall be exhausted, will 
come the final paradise. Men will then live 
happy, the eartn will be like a plain ; there 
will be but one language, one law, and one 
government for all men. But this advent 
will be preceded by terrible calamides. 
Dahak (tne Satan of Persia) will break the 
chains which bind him and will fall upon 
the world. Two prophets will come to con- 
sole men and to prepare for the grand ad« 
vent. These ideas made their way over the 
world and penetrated even to Rome, 
where they inspired a cycle of prophetic 
poems, the fundamental ideas of which 
were the division of the history of humanity 
into periods, the succession of the gods 
corresponding to these periods, the complete 
renewal of the world, and the final aavent 
of the golden age. The book of Daniel, 
the book of Enoch, and certain portions of 
the Sibylline books, are the Jewish expres- 
sion of the same theory. It is true that 
these were not the thoughts of all. They 
were embraced at first only by a few per- 
sons of lively imagination and inclinea to 
foreign doctrines. The arid and narrow* 
minded author of the book of Esther never 
thought of the rest of the world except 
with feelings of malevolence and disdain. 
The disabused Epicurean who wrote Eccle- 
siastes, thinks so little of the future that he 
considers it useless even to labor for his chil- 
dren ; in the eyes. of this egotistic bachelor 
the final word of wisdom is to spend as you 
go. But the great deeds of a nation are 
usually done by the minority. With its 
enormous faults, harsh, egotistic, sneering, 
cruel, narrow, subtle, sophistical, the Jewish 
nation is still the author of tha finest move- 
ment of disinterested enthusiasm in all 
history. The opposition always creates the 
glory of a country. The greatest men of a '- 
nation are those which it puts to death*. 
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Bocrates created the glory of AthenSi who 
deemed that she could not live with him. 
Spinoza is the greatest of modem Jews, and 
the synagogue expelled him with ignominy. 
Jesus was the glory of the people of Israel, 
who crucified him. 

A gigantic dream for centuries had pur- 
sued the Jewish people, and rcnewea it 
continually in its decrepitude. A stranger 
to the theory of individual recompense, 
which Greece had disseminated under the 
name of the immortality of the soul, Judca 
had concentrated upon her national future 
all her power to love and to desire. She 
believed that she had the divine promise of 
a limitless future, and as the bitter re^ility, 
which, from the ninth century before our 
era, gave the kingdom of the world more 
and more to force, brutally trampled down 
these aspirations, she threw herself upon the 
most impossible alliances of ideas, and at- 
tempted the strangest expedients. Before 
the captivity, when all the earthly future of 
the nation was dissipated by the separation 
of the northern tribes, they dreamed of the 
restoration of the house of David, the 
reconciliation of the two fragments of the 
people, and the triumph of theocracy and 
the worship of Jehovan over the idolatrous 
worships. At the time of the captivity, a 
poet, full of harmony, saw the splendor of a 
future Jerusalem, to which the nations and 
the far-off isles should be tributary, in colors 
so Rofl that one would have said that a ray 
from the beaming face of Jesus illumined it 
at a distance of six hundred years. 

The victory of Cyrus seemed for a time 
to realize all that had been hoped. The 
grave disciples of the Avesta ana the wor- 
shippers of Jehovah believed themselves 
brotners. Persia had succeeded, by banish- 
ing the multitudinous devas and transform- 
ing them into demons (divs)^ in drawing 
from the ancient Arian conceptions, essen- 
tially naturalistic, a species of monotheism. 
The prophetic tone of many of the pre- 
cepts of Iran had close analogy to certain 
compositions of Rosea and Isaiah. Israel 
rested under the Achosmenides, and, under 
Xerxes (Ahasuerus), made himself feared 
by the Iranians themselves. But the tri- 
umphal and oflen brutal entrance of the 
Greek and Roman civilization into Asia, 
threw him back into his dreams. More 
than ever, he invoked the Messiah as judge 
and avenger of the nations. He required 
a renewal of all things, a revolution taking 
the globe by the rootJ and shaking it from 



top to bottom, to satisfy the enormous de* 
mand which was excited in him by the feel* 
ing of his superiority and the sight of his 
humiliations. • 

Had Israel possessed the doctrine, termed 
spiritualistic, which separates man mto two 
parts, body and soul, and thinks it penectly 
natural that while the body rots, the soul 
survives, this storm of rage and energetic 
protest would have had no cause for exis 
tence. But this doctrine, sprung from 
Greek philosophy, was not in tne traditions 
of the Jewish mind. The ancient Hebrew 
writings contain no trace of future rewards 
or punishments. While the idea of the soli- 
darity of the tribe existed, it was natural not 
to look for strict retribution according to 
the merits of each person. Woe to the pious 
man who fell upon an impious age; he 
Buffered with the rest the public calamities 
flowing from the general impiety. This 
doctrine, handed down from the wise men 
of the patriarchal period, resulted every day 
in indefensible contradictions. Even in the 
time of Job it was severely shaken ; the old 
men of Teman who professed it were men 
behind the times, and the young Elihu who 
comes in to oppose them, dares to put forth 
first of all this essentially revolutionary 
ideas wisdom is no longer to the agea. 
With the complications which the worldhad 
assumed since Alexander, the old Temanito 
and Mosaic principles became still more 
intolerable. Never had Israel been more 
faithful to the Law, and yet they had 6af« 
fered the atrocious persecutions of Anti« 
ochus. Only a declaimer, accustomed to 
repeat ancient phrases denuded of meaning, 
dared profess that these woes came because 
of the unfaithfulness of the people. What I 
these victims who died for tneir faith, these 
heroic Maccabees, this mother with her seven 
sons, shall Jehovah forget them eternally, 
abandon them to the corruption of the 
grave ? An incredulous and worldly Sad- 
ducee, indeed, might not shrink before such 
a result; a consummate sage, like Antigonus 
de Soco, indeed, might maintain that we 
must not practice virtue like a slave, for a 
reward ; that we must be virtuous without 
expectation. But the mass of the nation 
could not be satisfied with that. Some^ 
cleaving to the principle of philosophic im- 
mortality, pictured to themselves the just 
living in tne memory of God, glorious for* 
ever in the remembrance of men, judging 
the impious who have persecuted them. 
" They live in the eyes of God/* such b their 
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recompense. Others, the Phariseei eipe* 
ciall/, had recourse to the dogma of the 
resurrection. The just will live again to 
share ^in the Messianic reign. They will 
live again in the flesh, and for a world of 
which they will be kings and judges $ they 
will witness the triumph of their ideas and 
the humiliation of their enemies. 

Wo find among the ancient people of 
Israel only very uncertain traces of this 
fundamental dogma. The Sadducee, who 
did not believe in it, was in reality faithful 
to the old Jewish doctrine ; the Pharisee, 
the partisan of resurrection, was the inno- 
vator. But in religion it is always the 
zealous porUon which makes innovations ; 
it is the party of progress, it is that which 
achieves results. The resurrection, an 
jifiea totally different from the immortality 
of the soul, moreover, grew very naturally 
out of the former doctrines and condition of 
the people. Perhaps Persia also furnished 
some or its elements. At all events, com- 
bining with the belief in the Messiah and 
the doctrine of a speedy renewal of all 
things, it formed those apocalyptic theories, 
which, without being articles of faith (the 
orthodox sanhedrim of Jerusalem seems not 
to have adopted them), were rife in the im- 
agination of all, and produced from one end 
to the other of the Jewish world an intense 
fermentation. The total absence of dogmatic 
rigor allowed very contradictory notions to 
be accepted at the same time, even on a 
point 80 important. Sometimes the just man 
was to await the resurrection ; sometimes 
he was received at the moment of his death 
into Abraham^s bosom. Sometimes the 
resurrection was universal, sometimes re- 
served for the faithful alone. Sometimes it 
supposed a renewed earth and a new Jeru- 
salem ; sometimes it implied a preliminary 
annihilation of the universe. Jesus, witn 
his earliest thoughts, entered into the burning 
atmosphere which created in Palestine the 
ideas that we have set forth. These ideas 
were taught at no school ; but they were in 
the air, and his soul was soon filled with 
them. Our hesitations, our doubts never 
reached him. Upon this summit of the 
mountain of Nazareth, where no modern 
man can sit without an anxious feeling, 
perhaps frivolous in regard to his future, 
Jesus has sat twenty times without a doubt. 
Free from selfishness, the source of our 
sorrows, which makes us seek greedily an 
interest beyond the tomb for virtue, he 
thought only of his work, hif race, humanity. 



To him these monntains, this sea, this azure 
sky, these high plains in the horizon were 
not the melancholy vision of a soul ques- 
tioning nature as to its fate, but the sure 
symbol, the transparent shadow of an inyis* 
ible world and a new heaven. 



FlfcNELON CONCERNING 
ELOQUENCE. 

[Tbah^is i>m Sauonao vm la Mothb Fiirsuw, a 
celebrated French author and divine, (1651—1716), wrote 
numeroof book* upon education, and religiooe treatijee, 
and became bishop of Okmbrajr. He wm at one time an 
apoetle of Qnietifm, a myitio religiona belief of whioii 
his intimate fi-iend, Madame Guyon, wm the chief proi>- 
agandiat, but abandoned the doctrine upon an adTene 
decieion of the Pope upon the great oontioTeny main- 
tained between F^nelon and Boeenet oonoeminf theaa 
doctrines. The writings of Fdnelon have had wida 
popularity, and besides many gems of ssered eloquenca, 
his TWniMifue, Hitiory of AneUml PhOosqpftiM, Di»comrwm 
en tht Eimeatkm of Girb, and on Eb>gnmo$, have baea 
many times reprinted.] 

The ancients did not divide their dis. 
courses ; but thev pointed out carefullv all 
those things which ought to be distin- 
guished ; to each of them they assigned its 
proper place, after having attentively con- 
sidered where it might be introduced to the 
best advantage, and be fittest to make a 
due impression. Oftentimes that which 
would seem nothing to the purpose, by being 
unseasonably urgea, has a very great weight 
when it is reserved for its proper place, 
till the audience be prepared by other things 
to feel all its force and consequence. Nay, 
a single word, when happily applied, will 
set the truth in the strongest light. Cicero 
tells us that we ought sometimes to delay 
giving a full view of the truth till the very 
conclusion. But then, throughout our dis- 
course there ought to run such a concatena« 
tion of proofs, as that the first may make 
way for the second, and the next always 
serve to support the former. We ought at 
first to give a general view of our subject, 
and endeavour to gain the favour of the 
audience by a modest introduction, a re- 
spectful address, and the genuine marks of 
candour and probity. Then we should 
establish those principles on which we 
design to argue, and in a clear, easy, sensi- 
ble manner propose the principal facts on 
which we are to build ; insisting chiefly oa 
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^096 circnmftancet of which we intend to 
make use aderwards. From these princi- 
ples and facts we most draw just conse* 
quences, and argue in such a clear and well- 
connected manner, that all our prooft may 
support each other, and so be the more 
easily remembered. Every step we advance, 
our discourse ought to grow stronger; so 
that the hearers may gradually perceive the 
force and evidence of the truth ; and then 
we ought to display it in such lovely images 
and movements as are proper to excite the 
passions. In order to do this, we must 
Know their various springs, and the mutual 
dependence they have one u|)on another : 
which of them we can most easily move and 
employ to raise the rest; ana which of 
them, in fine, is able to produce the greatest 
effects, and must therefore be applied to 
in the conclusion of our discourse. It is 
oft-times proper at the close, to make a short 
recapitulation, in which the orator ought to 
exert all his force and skill in giviug the 
audience a full, clear, concise view of the 
chief topics on which he has enlarged. In 
short, one is not obliged always to follow 
this method without any variation. There 
are exceptions and allowances to be made 
for different subjects and occasions. And 
even in this order which I have proposed, 
one may find an endless variety. But now 
you may easily see, that this method, which 
IS chiefly taken from Tully, cannot be ob- 
served in a discourse which is divided into 
three parts : nor can it be followed in each 
particular aivision. We ought, therefore, 
to choose some method, sir; but such a 
method as is not discovered and promised 
in the beginning of our discourse. Cicero 
tells us, that the best method is generally 
to conceal the order we follow, till we lead 
the hearer to it without his being aware of 
it before. I remember, he says, in express 
terms, that we ought to conceal even the 
number of our arguments ; so that one shall 
not be able to count them, though they be 
very distinct in themselves ; and that we 
ought not too plainly to point out the divi- 
sion of a discourse. But such is the undis- 
tingnishing taste of these latter ages, that 
an audience cannot perceive any order, 
unless the speaker distinctly explain it in 
the beginning ; and even intimate to them 
his gfMual advances from the first to the 
second, and following general heads or sub- 
divisions of his discourse. 

A division chiefly relievei the speaker's 
memory; and even this effect might be 



much better obtained by his following a 
natural order, without any express division ; 
for the true connection of things best directs 
the mind. Our common divisions are of 
use to those only who have studied^ and 
been trained up to this method in the 
schools. And if the common people retain 
the division better than the rest or the ser- 
mon, it is only because they hear it often 
repeated; but, generally speaking. Uier 
best remember practical points, and such 
things as strike their sense ana imagina- 
tion. • . 

One of Plato*s chief beauties is, that in 
the beginning of his moral pieces he usually 
gives us some fragment of nistory, or some 
tradition, which serves as the foundation of 
his discourse. This method would far more 
become those who preach religion, which 
is entirely founded upon tradition, history, 
and the most ancient records. Indeed, most 
preachers argue but weakly, and do not 
instruct people sufficiently, because they do 
not trace back things to their sources. . . 

The reading of eood and bad orators will 
more effectually form your taste, on this 
point, than all the rules in the world. . . 



SORROW AND GLADNESS. 

[Thomas Kihoo, ft Danish poet, 1SS4— 1723, beeuM 
bkhop of Ftnen, and wrote manj fine spiritaal sonp.J 

Sorrow and gladness to(ether go wending ; 

EtU and good oome In quick latorehange ; 
Fair and fool fortune forerer are blending; 
Sunshine and cloud hare the skies forthelrnagn. 
Gold of earth** dftj 
Is but splendid claj, 
Alone hearen's happiness lasteth for ajtu 

Scep t re s and crowns diine with diamonds reqdeDdtB^ 

Tet *t Is no pastime the garb of a King ; 
Sorrows a thousand on crowns are attendant; 
Sceptres a thousand anxieties bring. 
Palaces (Ur 
Aro but glided cars; 
Only in hearen IsJoyBotamars. 

Sverythinghcre has the gem of decay In It; 
Krery one flndeth some grief In his breast ; 
And soon is the botom, though Jewels blaac on li| 
Filled ftall of sorrow and secret onrsst ; 
Xaeh has his own. 
Known or unknown ; 
BaaTea from woe Is exempted alooa. 
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Honor external, and wiadom and itation ; 

Youth*! utrength and beauty, the pride of life*t Haj, 
Oft fill the ipirit with boastful elation, 
Yet these all must perish as time wean awaj. 
Everything must 
Pass into dust, 
In the sure bliss of hearen alone can we trust. 

Sharp thorns guard the rose in which most thou de- 
lightest ; 
And the deadlier the poison, the fairer the flower ; 
The heart may be crushed while the cheek is the 
brightest, 
For fortune oft changes her tide in an hour. 
*Mid many woes 
The stream of time flows ; 
HeaTen alone steadfast happiness knows. 

Go to, then ! Henceforth it no longer shall Tex me. 

Because as I wish the world goes not alway ; 
The turmoils of life shall no longer perplex me, 
Nor my heart be worn out with the grief of to-day. 
Woe is time's blight; 
The seed of delight 
cihall spring up and bloom in heayen's islands of light. 

Then pain shall inherit a rich overpayment; 

Then tears ishall be wiped from all sorrowing eyes ; 
The poor be clothed then in the fairest of raiment. 
And the sick with the vigor of health shall arise. 
Hatred shall cease ; 
All shall be peace ; 
For In heaven alone doth good ever increase. 

O, let then my lot and my life be appointed. 
Just as my God and my Lord seeth meet ; 
liCt the wicked goon still for evil anointed. 
And the world have its way till the end Is complete ; 
Time's tree will cast 
Its leaves on the blast, 
And heaven make everj-thing right at the last 



THE PASSION FOR WEALTH OR 
GLORY. 

[ JsAN DK LA FoifTAnrx, the celebrated writer of Fables, 
was bom 1621, at Chateau-Thierry, in France. He died 
1685.] 

Man is thus formed : when anything fires 
his soul) impossibilities disappear. How 
many vows he offers up, how much labour 
he throws away, in trying to acquire wealth 
or glory I If I could but round my kingdom ! 
If I could only fill my coffers with coin, 
acquire Hebrew, a knowledge of the 
sciences, and history ! All that is as wise as 
attempting to drink the sea dry ; but no- 
thing suffices man. It would require four 



bodies to accomplish the plans of one littTe 
head ; yet far irom being sufficient, they 
would all remain midway: four Methufta- 
lems added end to end would not bring to 
a conclusion what a single mind desires. 



Too many expedients may spoil an affair : 
we lose time in choosing; we try; we 
wish to do everything. Let us only have 
one ; but let it he good. La Fontajhb. 

Happt the man who lives at home, mak- 
ing it his business to regulate his desires ! 
He only knows by hearsay what the court 
means, the sea, and thy empire, fortnne, 
who makest to pass before our eyes digni- 
ties, wealth, which men follow to the end 
of the world, without the result ever corrcs 
ponding to her promises. La Fomtaimb. 

The sovereign Author of the universe 
has made us aU wallet-bearers in the same 
way, as well those of time past as those 
of to-day ; he put the wallet behind for our 
own failings, and the one before for those 
of others. LaToktautb. 



QUEEN VICTORIA'S FIRST DAYS OP 
SOVEREIGNTY. 



[Chablks Gbktille, (bom 1794, died 18C3), 
grandson of the third Duke of Portland. At the age td 
twenty he was appointed private secretary to Lord 
Bathurst, and seven years afterwards he succeeded to 
the oleriEship of the council, which he held for abunt 
forty years. The appearance in 1874, of the OrtvUU 
Jtfiemoirs, a Journal of the reigns of George IV. and Wil* 
liam III., excited great interest. Though too free in 
his conunents and disclosures, and not always Just or 
correct, Mr. Greville's Journal will be valuable to fu- 
ture historians. In his gallery of portraits are the Viro 
sovereigns whom he served, and nearly all the publio 
men, statesmen, and authors, who figured during thai 
period. The contrast between the Queen and her uii> 
cle is vividly set forth in the following passage :] 

June 21, 1837.— The king died at twenty 
minutes after two yesterday morning; and 
the joun^ Queen met the council at Ken* 
sington Palace at eleven. Never was any- 
thing like the first impression she produced, 
or the chorus of praise and admiration 
which is raised about her manner and be« 
haviour, and certainly not without justice. 
Her extreme youth and inexperience, and 
the ignorance of the world concerning her, 
naturally excited intense curiosity to see 
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how slie would act on this trying occasion, 
and there was a considerable assemblage 
at the palace, notwithstanding the short 
notice that was given. . . . When the 
lords were assembled the Lord President 
informed them of the king*s death, and 
suggested as they were so numerous, that a 
few of them should repair to the presence 
of the queen and inform her of the event, 
and that their lordships were assembled in 
consequence : and accordingly the two 
royal dukes, the two archbishops, the chan- 
cellor, and Melbourne went with them. 
The queen received them in the adjoining 
room alone. As soon as they had returned, 
the proclamation was read and the usual 
order passed, when the doors were thrown 
open and the queen entered, accompanied 
by her two uncles, who advanced to meet 
her. She bowed to the lords, took her seat, 
and then read her speech in a clear, dis- 
tinct, and audible voice, and without any 
appearance of fear or embarrassment She 
was quite plainly dressed and in mourning. 
After she had read her speech, and ta- 
ken and signed the oath for the security of 
the Church of Scotland, the privy councillors 
were sworn, the two royal dukes (Cumber- 
land and Sussex ; the Duke of Cambridge 
was in Hanover) first, by themselves ; and 
as these two old men, her uncles, knelt be- 
fore her, swearing allegiance and kissing 
her hand, I saw her blush up to the eyes, 
as if she felt the contrast between their 
civil and their natural relations, and this 
was the only sign of emotion she evinced. 
Her manner to them was very grateful and 
engaging ; she kissed them both, and rose 
from her chair and moved towards the 
Duke of Sussex, who was farthest from her, 
and too infirm to reach her. She seemed 
rather bewildered at the multitude of men 
who were sworn, and who came, one after 
another, to kiss her hand ; but she did not 
speak to anybody, nor did she make the 
slightest difference in her manner, or show 
any in her countenance, to any individual 
of any rank, station, or party. I particu- 
larly watched her when Melbourne, and the 
minister, and the Duke of Wellington ap- 
proached her. She went through the whole 
ceremony, occasionally looking at Mel- 
bourne lor instruction when she had any 
doubt what to do, which hardly ever oc- 
curred, and with perfect calmness and self- 
possession, but at the same time with a 
graceful modesty and propriety particularly 
interesting and imgratiating. When, the 



business was done she retired as she had 
entered. . . . Peel told me how amazed 
he was at her manner and behaviour, at 
her apparent deep sense of her situation, 
her modesty, and at the same time her 
firmness. She appeared, in fact, to be 
awed, but not daunted ; and afterwards the 
Duke of Wellington told me the same 
thing, and added that if she had been his 
own daughter he could not have desired to 
see her perform her part better. 

It was settled that she was to hold a 
council at St. James's this day, and be pro- 
claimed there at ten o'clock, and she ex- 
pressed a wish to see Lord Albemarle, who 
went to her and told her he was come to 
take her orders. She said, ^^ I have no or- 
ders to give ; you know all this so much 
better than I do, that I leave it all to you. 
I am to be at St. James's at ten to-morrow, 
and must beg you to find me a conveyance 
proper for the occasion ?'* Accordingly, he 
went and fetched her in state with a great 
escort The Duchess of Kent was in the 
carriage with her, but I was surprised to 
hear so little shouting, and to see so few 
hats off as she went by. I rode down the 
Park, and saw her appear at the window 
when she was proclaimed. The Duchess 
of Kent was there, but not prominent ; the 
Queen was surrounded by her Ministers, 
and curtsied repeatedly to the people, who 
did not, however, hurrah till Lord Lans- 
downe gave them the signal from the win- 
dow. At twelve she held a council, at 
which she presided with as much ease as if 
she had been doing nothing else all her 
life, and though Lord Lansdowne and my 
colleague had contrived between them to 
make some confusion with the council pa- 
pers, she was not put out by it. She looked 
very well, and though so small in stature, 
and without much pretensions to beauty, 
the gracefulness of her manner and the 
good expression of her countenance give 
her on the whole a very agreeable appear- 
ance, and with her youth inspire an exces- 
sive interest in all who approach her. . . . 

Conyneham, when he came to her with 
the intelligence of the King's death, brought 
a request from the Queen Dowager that she 
might be permitted to remain at Windsor 
till after tne funeral, and she has written 
her a letter couched in the kindest terms^ 
begging her to consult nothing but her own 
health and convenience, and to remain at 
Windsor just as long as she pleases. Ii| 
short, she appears to act with every sort of 
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good bute and good feeling, ai well u good 
■ense, and as far aa it has gone nothing can 
be more faTourable than the impreaaion ihe 
faas made. 

No contrast can be greater than that be- 
tween the penonal demeaaor of the present 
and the lat« lovcreigni at their respective 
ftCceHions. WiUiaoi IV. was a man who 
coming to the throne at the mature age of 
•ixtji-five, was so excited bj the exaltation 
that he neartj went mad, and distinguished 
bimeelf by a thousand citraragances of 
language and condact, to the alann or 
amuienient of all who witnessed bis strange 
freaks ; and though he was sboi^lj ntler- 
wards Bobered down into mora becoming 
habila, he alwajB continued to be some- 
thing of a blackguard, and somethiag 
more of a buffoon. It is but fair to 
hiB memory, at the same time to say that 
be was a good-natured, kiod-hearted, and 
well-meaning man, and ha always acted an 
honorable and straightforward, if not al- 
ways a aonnd and discreet, part The two 
principal Mlniateri of his reign, the Duke 
of Wellington ond Lord Grey (though the 
former was only his Minister for a few 
months), have both spoken of him to me 
with strong expressions of personal regard 
Bud esteem. The young Queen, who might 
well be either dazzled or confounded with 
(he grandenr and novelty of her situation, 
■eeois neither the one nor the other, and 
behaves with a decorum and propnety be- 
yond her jears, and with all the sedatcncas 
and dignity, the want of which was bo coO' 
■picQOua in her uncle. 
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Tlbimfb tb«7 bloom mod look pv Ukt tbm rciM[ . 
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Tlifln I'U ikot 1» proud of mj jootta nor nj boanlj. 



[Isaac Wtrrf , proicher, (heolof^n uid hTinnotoglil, 
WMburDtigonlhi'iniiton, Eng\>ad. Jul; 14, 16?4. H( 
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BOME "CHARACTEES." 

Ieu di Li BmurUi wu bon u Donidu, Nof 

idjr iilioul 104^ B* ti known cbliflf b; hla CTmnw 
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he is healthy, and his fresh complex 
lively eyes promise him still some twent/ 
years of life. He is gajf, jovial, faiqiliar, in- 
different; he laughs with all bli heart and 
he laughs all alone, without atiy reason } 
be is pleased with himself, his familr, 
and his little fortune ; he says he il 
happy. He loses bis only son, a very hop»- 
ful young man, who mieht have been ona 
day the honor of his family ; he Burren* 
ders to others the trouble of lamenting for 
him, saying, "My son is dead; it will kill 
his mother I " and be is comforted. Ha 
has no passions ; he bas neither friends nor 
foes; bedistikesnobody: everybody pleases 
him ; everything suits him ; he speaks to 
any one he sees for the first time with tha 
same freedom and confidence as he does to 
those whom he calls his old friends, and ha 
soon imparts to him his puns and little 
stories. You may come up to him and joa 
may leave him. without his paying any atten' 
tion to the fact, and the same story that ha 
has begun to tell to one person he will Gniab 
to the person who takes bis place. 

N is less weakened by age than bj 

illness, for he is not more than sixtv-eigbt ) 
but he has gout and nephritic colic ; hil 
face is thin ; his complexion ii creenisit 
and betokens decay. He bas bis land 
marled, and he reckons that for fifteen 
years he will be obliged to manure it. Ha 
plant* a young wood, that in less than 
twenty years be hopes will give him pleas- 
ant shade. He has a free-stone oonsa 
built in street, made firm at the cor- 
ners with iron bands, of which he aCBnnii 
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coughing, in & faint, weak Toice, that we 
shall never see the end. He walks everj 
day about his workshops, leaning on the 
arm of a valet, who helps him along. He 
shows his friends what he has done and 
what he intends to do. It is not for his 
children that he builds, for he has none, 
nor for his heirs, vile persons that they are, 

Quarrelling among themselves and with him. 
t is for himself, and he will die to-morrow. 

Menalque comes down stairs, opens the 
door to ^o out, and shuts it again, for he 
perceives that he is in his nightK^ap. On 
examining himself closer, he hnds that he 
has only half shaved ; that his sword hangs 
on his right side ; and his stockings are 
turned down over his heels. If he walks 
abroad, he feels all at once a violent blow 
on his chest or face; he does not guess 
what it can be till, arousing himself and 
opening his eyes, he finds nimself before 
the shafl of a cart, or behind a carpenter's 
long plank that a workman is carrying on 
his shoulders. He has been seen to knock 
his forehead against that of a blind man ; 
he gets entangled in his legs, they both 
tumble down, one on one side and the 
other on the other ; and several times he 
has happened to find himself face lo face 
with a prince, and just in his way ; he recol- 
lects himself with difficulty, and has only 
time to squeeze close against a wall to 
make room for him. 

He enters a room and passes under a 
lustre, on which his wig is caught and re- 
mains hanging. All the courtiers look and 
laugh. Iifenalque looks, too, and laughs 
louder than any. He looks all round the 
assembly to see who is showing his ears, 
and wants a wig. If he goes into the town, 
after having proceeded some little distance, 
he thinks he has gone wrong, and is vexed. 
He asks the passers-by wnere he is, and 
they tell him precisely the name of his own 
street ] then he enters his own house, but 
comes out again in a hurry, thinking he 
has made a mistake. He writes a letter, 
and thinks he has sanded it several times, 
but always throws the sand into'' the inkstand. 
This is not all. He writes a second letter, 
and, after having sealed them, he makes 
a mistake in the addresses. A duke re- 
ceives one of these two letters, and on 
opening it, reads these words : ^^ M. Olivier, 
do not fail, as soon as you receive this, to 
send me my supply of hay.'' His farmer 
receives the other. He opens it and gets it 



read. They find : '' My. Lord, I have re* 
ceived, with blind submission, the orders 
that it has pleased your highness," etc. 
He meets a young widow by chance. Ho 
speaks to her of her late husband, and asks 
how he died. At these words the woman's 
grief is renewed ; she weeps and sobs, and 
does not forget to go over all the details of 
her husbands illness, from the time he was 
quite well, just before his fever, till his last 
moments. *^ Madame," asks Menal^uOi 
who had apparently listened with emotion, 
" is that all that is the matter with you ? " 
He is never really with those with whom 
he seems to be. He calls his lackey very 
gravely " Sir," and his friend, " La Ver- 
dure." He says ** Your Reverence " to a 
prince of the blood, and " Your Highness " 
to a Jesuit. He finds himself with a mag- 
istrate. This gentleman, grave by charac- 
ter, venerable from age and dignity, ques- 
tions him on an event, and asks him if it 
can be so. Menalque answers: *^Yes, 
miss." Once he was returning from the 
country; his own footmen undertook to 
rob him, and succeeded. They got down 
from his carriage, put the end of a torch to 
his throat, and demanded his purse, and he 
gave it up to them. Arrivea at home, he 
related his adventure to a friend, who did 
not fail to question him about all the cir- 
cumstances. He said to them: **Askmj 
people ; they were there." 

"Would you like to see my prints?" 
asks Democedus ; and then he brings them 
out and shows them to you. You come 
upon one which is neither black, nor clean, 
nor well drawn, and less fit to be kept in a 
cabinet than to adorn the Petit Pont or the 
Rue Neuve on a festival day. He grants 
that it is badly engraved, and still worse 
drawn ; but he assures you that it is by an 
Italian whose works are scarce \ that very 
few impressions of it have been taken ; and 
this is the only copy in France ; that he 
bought it at a high price, and that he would 
not exchange it for anything. " A great 
trouble has come upon me," continues he, 
" which will obligA me to give up prints for 
the rest of my days. I have all the engrav- 
ings of Cabot, except one, which is not, in 
truth, one of his best works ; on the con- 
trary, it is one of his most insignificant; 
but it would complete Cabot for me. I have 
labored twenty years to procure this prinl^ 
and at last I aespair of success s it is yerf 
hard." ' 
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HOMER. 



IN ABSENCE. 

[Phbbb Cakt, younger iliter of Alice Gary, was bom 
Sept. 4, 1824, and died July 31, 1871. Her collected 
pieces are in two Tolumea entitled respectively POema 
md Parodut and Hymm of Faith, Hope^ and Love.] 

Watch her kindly, start: 
From the sweet protecting skiea 
Folluw her with tender eyes, 
Look so lovingly that she 
Cannot choose but think of me : 

Watch her kindly, stars! 

Soothe her sweetly, night : 
On her eyes, o*er-wearied, press 
The tired lids with light caress ; 
Let that shadowy hand of thine 
Xver in her dreams seem mine : 

Soothe her sweetly, night t 

Wake her gently, mom : 
Let the notes of early birds 
Seem like lovers melodious words ; 
Every pleasant-sound, my dear. 
When she stirs from sleep should hear: 

Wake her gently, morn ! 

Kiss her softly, winds: 
Softly, that she may not miss 
Any sweet, accustomed bliss ; 
On her lips, her eyes, her face, 
Till I come to take your place. 

Kiss and kiss her, winds 1 



EDUCATION AND EXERCISES OF 
THE MAMLOUKS. 

(Ck>x«TAimirE Fbax^ois CHAtfKBOtur, Comrr ds Vol. 
KEY, orientalist, traveller, and historian, was bora 
at Craon, France, Feb. 3, 1757. Died Apr. 25, 1820. 
From his Voy<me en Egypte et en Syrie, 1787, we ex- 
tract as follows:] 

The art of using their weapons constitutes 
the education of the Mamlouks, and the 
whole occupation of their lives. Every day, 
early in the morning, the greater part of them 
resort to a plain, without Cairo, and there, 
riding full speed, exercise themselves in draw- 
ing out their carbine expeditiously from the 
bandaleer, discharging it with good aim, and 
then throwing it under their thigh to seize a 
pistol, which they fire and throw over their 
shoulder ; immeaiately firing a second, and 
throwing it in the same manner, trusting to 



the string by which they are fastened, with* 
out losing time to return them to their place* 
The beys who are present encourage them ; 
and whoever breaks the earthen vessel which 
serves by way of butt, receives great com- 
mendations and money, as a recompense. 
They practise also the management of the 
sabre, and especially the coup de recerg, 
which cuts upwards, and is the most difficult 
to parry. Their blaaes are so keen, and they 
handle them so well, that many of them can 
cut a clew of wet cotton, like a piece of but- 
ter. They likewise shoot with bows and 
arrows, though they no longer use them in 
battle. But their iavorite exercise is throw- 
ing the djerid; this word, which properly 
means a reed, is generally used to signify 
any staff thrown by the hand, afler the man- 
ner of the Roman pilum. Instead of a staff, 
the Mamlouks make use of branches of the 
palm-tree, fresh stripped. These brancheSi 
which have the form of the stalk of an arti- 
choke, are four feet long, and weigh five or 
six pounds. Armed with these, the cay- 
aliers enter the lists, and riding full speed, 
throw them at each other from a considerable 
distance. The assailant, as soon as he has 
thrown, turns his horse, and his antagonist 
pursues, and throws his in his turn. The 
horses, accustomed to the exercise, second 
their masters so well, that they seem also to 
share in the pleasure. But this pleasure is 
attended with danger ; for some can dart this 
weapon with so much force, as frequently to 
wound, and sometimes mortally. Ill-fated 
was the man who could not escape the djerid 
of Ali Bey! These sports, which to us 
seem barbarous, are intimately connected 
with the political state of nations. Not three 
centuries ago they existed among our* 
selves, and their being laid aside is less owing 
to the accident of Henry the Second, or to a 
spirit of philosophy, than to the state of in* 
ternal peace which has rendered them use- 
less. Among the Turks and Mamlouks, on 
the contrary, they are retained, because the 
anarchy in which they live continues to ren- 
der whatever relates to the art of war, abso* 
lutely necessary. 



HOMER. 

The fiery sun, when wheeling np hearen^s bcighi| 
Obscnres the stars and the moon^s holy light; 
So Homer, seen *mid the poetic throng, 
Dims bj his q>lendor all the orbs of song. 

LSDmDAf of Tanntaak 
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PLUMBING "BY THE HOUR." 

[Craklm Dudlkt Wabnsb mm born at Plainfleld, 
Hma., September 12, 1829. After hii graduation from 
Hamilton College he studied and practiced law until 
1860 when he became editor of the Hartford Prt$$ iotd 
OouramL Since then he has doTotedhimMlf to Journal- 
inn and authorship. He has published My Summer in a 
Oardm (1871); ScmnUriHg$ (1872); Baek-Log StudiM 
(1872); Mummist and MotUnu, (1876); and Jointty 
with Samuel L. Clemens, Th* GOded Age (1873). Our 
extract is from *' Mjr Summer in a Garden.**] 

Speaking of the philosophical temper, 
there is no class of men wnose society is 
more to be desired for this quality than that 
of plumbers. They are the most agreeable 
men that I know ; and the boys in the busi- 
ness begin to be agreeable very early. I 
suspect the secret of it is, that they are 
agreeable by the hour. In the dryest days 
my fountain became disabled : the pipe 
was stopped up. A couple of plumbers, 
with the implements of their craft, came out 
to view the situation. There was a good 
deal of difference of opinion about where 
the stoppage was. I found the plumbers 
perfectly willing to sit down and talk about 
It, — ^talk by the hour. Some of their guesses 
and remarks were exceedingly ingenious ; 
and their general observations on other sub- 
jects were excellent in their way, and could 
hardly have been better if they had been 
made by the job. The work dragged a little 
— as it 18 apt to do by the hour. The plumb- 
ers had occasion to make me several visits. 
Sometimes they would find upon arrival, 
that they had forgotten some indispensable 
tool ; and one would go back to tne shop, 
a mile and a half, after it ; and his com- 
rade would await his return with the most 
exemplary patience, and sit down and talk, 
— always by the hour. I do not know but 
it is a habit to have something wanted at 
the shop. They seemed to me very good 
workmen, and always willing to stop and 
talk about the job, or anything else when I 
went near them. Nor had they any of that 
impetuous hurry that is said to be the bane 
of our American civilizatioii. To their 
credit be it said, that I never observed any 
of it in them. They can afford to wait. 
Two of them will sometimes wait nearly 
half a day while a comrade goes for a tool. 
They are patient and philosophicaL It is 
a great pleasure to meet sach men* One 



only wishes there was some work he could 
do for them by the hour. There ought to 
be reciprocity. I think they have very 
nearly solved the problem of Life : it is to 
work for other people, and never for your- 
self, and get your pay by the hour. You 
then have no anxiety, and little work. If 
you do things by the job, you are perpe- 
tually driven : the hours are scourges. If 
you work by the hour, you gently sail on 
the stream of Time, which is always bear- 
ing you on to the haven of Pay, whether 
you make any effort, or not Working by 
the hour tends to make one moral. A 
plumber working by the job, trying to un- 
screw a rusty, refractory nut, in a cramped 
position, where the ton^s continually slip- 
ped off, would swear ; but I never heard 
one of them swear, or exhibit the least im- 
patience at such a vexation, working by 
the hour. Nothing can move a man who 
is paid by the hour. How sweet the flight 
of time seems to his calm mind I 



SHARED. 

I said it in the meadow-path, 
I say it on the mountain-stain,— 

The bMt things any mortal liath 
Are thooe which every mortal sharsa. 

The air we breathe, the sky, the breese^ 
The light without us and within. 

Life with its unlocked treasuries, 
God*s richea are for all to win. 

The grass is softer to my tread 
For rest it yields unnumbered feet; 

Sweeter to me the wild rose red 
Because she makes the whole world swaei. 

Into your hearenly loneliness. 
Ye welcomed me, solemn peaks I 

And me in every guest you bless 
Who reverently your mystery seeka. 

And up the radiant peopled way 
That opens into worlds unknown. 

It wiU be life*s delight to say, 
** Heavaa to not heaven for me alona." 

Bidi bj mj bnftlirBn*to poverty I 
Soeh wealth ware Iddeons I lamblesl 

Onlj In what tliqr abare with me, 
la vkiti slum with all the rsrt. 
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THE CHARACTER OF LOUIS XL 

[PHXum BB C0MIHB9, Lord of Argenton, fthittorian 
and gtateanan, wm born in Flanders in 1445. AVhile in 
the aorrioe of Charlee the Bold, he formed m lecret com- 
pact with Charlet*8 enemy, Louis XL, of France, whoM 
Miniater he become, serving him until the King's death. 
Comines died in 1509. From his Mamoin of historical 
eventi from 1464 to 1498, we extract as follows :] 

Of all the princes that I ever had the 
honor to know, the wisest and most dexter- 
ous to extricate himself out of any danger 
or difficulty in time of adversity, was our 
master, King Louis XL He was the hum- 
blest in his conversation and habit, and the 
most painful and most indefatigable to win 
over any man to his side, that he thought 
capable of doing him either mischief or good; 
though he was oflen refused, he would never 
give over a man that he once undertook, but 
still pressed and continued his insinuations, 
promising him largely, and presenting him 
with such sums and pensions as he knew 
would satisfy his ambition ; and for such as 
be had discarded in the time of peace and 
prosperity, he paid dear (when he had occa- 
sion for 'em) to recover them again; but 
when he had once reconciled them, he re- 
tained no pique to them for what had passed, 
but employed ihem freely for the future. 
He was naturally kind and indulgent to per- 
sons of indifferent condition, and morose to 
such as he thought had no need of him. 
Never prince was so conversable nor so in- 
quisitive as he, for his desire was to know 
everybody he could ; and, indeed, he knew 
all p«»r8ons of any authority or worth in Eng- 
land, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, the territo- 
ries of the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, 
and in his own country ; and by those quali- 
ties he preserved the crown upon his head, 
which was in much danger by the enemies 
he had created to himself by his inadver- 
tency upon his accession to the crown. 
But above all, his great bounty and liberal- 
ity did him the greatest service. And yet, 
as he behaved himself wisely in time of dis- 
tress, so when he thought himself a little out 
of danger, though it were but by a truce, he 
would disoblige the servants and officers of 
his court by mean trifling ways, which were 
little to his advantage. . . . When he had 
done himself any prejudice by his talk, or 
was apprehensive he should do so, to make 
them amends whom he had injured, he would 



say to the person whom he had disobliged, 
^ I am sensible, my tongue has done me a 
great deal of mischief, but, on the other 
hand, it has sometimes done me good ; how- 
ever, it is but reason I should make some 
reparation for the injury." And he never 
used those kind of apologies to any person, 
but he did something for tne person to whom 
he made it, and it was always considerable. 

Some five or six months before his death 
he began to grow iealous of everybody, es- 
pecially of those who were most capable and 
deserving of the administration of affairs. 
He was afraid of his son, and caused him to 
be kept close, so that no man saw or dis- 
coursed with him but by his special com- 
mand. At last he grew suspicious of his 
daughter, and his son-in-law, the Duke of 
Bourbon, and required an account of what 
persons came to speak with them at Plessis, 
and broke up a council which the Duke of 
Bourbon held there by his order. . . 

He was still attendfed by his physician, 
Doctor James Coctier, to whom m five 
months' time he had given 54,000 crowns in 
ready money, besides Uie bishopric of Amiens 
for his nephew, and other ffreat offices amd 
estates to him and his friends ; yet this doc- 
tor used him so scurvily, one would not baye 
given such unbecoming language to one's 
servants as he gave the King, who stood 
in such awe of him he durst not forbid him 
his presence. 'Tis true, he complained of 
his impudence afterwards, but he durst not 
change him as he had done all the rest of 
his servants, because he had told him after 
a most audacious manner one day, *^ I know 
some time or other you will remove me from 
court, as you have done the rest ; but be sure 
(and he confirmed it with an oath) yon 
shall not live eight days after it" With 
which expression he was so terrified, that 
ever afler he did nothing but flatter and pre- 
sent him, which must needs be a great mor* 
tification to a prince who had been obeyed 
all along by so many brave men much above 
the doctor's quality. 

The King nad ordered several cruel pri« 
sons to be made, some of iron, some of 
wood, but covered with iron plates both 
within and without, with terrible cajres 
about eight foot wide and seven higL The 
first contriver of them was the Bishop of 
Verdun, who was the first that hanselled 
them, being immediately put in one of them| 
where he continued fourteen years. MmJ 
bitter curses he has had since his inyeDtiOBff 
and some firom me, having lain in one .fii 
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tbem eight montlis togetheri in the minorit j 
of our present Kine. • . 

As in his time this barharous variety of 

Erisons was invented, so before he died he 
imself was in greater torment, and more 
terrible apprehension, than those whom he 
had imprisoned, which I look upon as a 
great mercy towards him, and part of his 
purgatory ; and I have mentioned it here 
to show that there is no person, of what 
station or dignity soever, out is punished 
some time or other, either publicly or pri- 
vately, especially it he has been the cause 
of other people's sufferings and misfortunes. 
The King, towards the latter end of his 
days, caused his castle of Plessis-les-Tours 
to be encompassed with great bars of iron, 
in the form of a grate, and at the four 
corners of the house four watch-towers of 
iron, strong, massy, and thick, to be built 
The grates were without the wall, on the 
other side of the ditch, and went to the 
bottom. Several spikes of iron were fas- 
tened into the wall, set as thick by one an- 
other as possible. He placed likewise ten 
bowmen in the ditches to shoot at any man 
that durst approach the castle till the 
opening of the gate. . . The gate was never 
opened, nor the drawbridge let down, be- 
fore eight in the morning, at which time the 
courtiers were let in ; and the captains 
ordered their guards to their several posts, 
with a main guard in the middle of the 
court, as in a town upon the frontiers that 
was closely besieged. Nor was any person 
admitted to enter but by the wicket, and 
those only by the King's order, unless it 
were the steward of his household, and such 
officers as were not admitted into the pre- 
sence. 

Is it possible then to keep a prince (with 
any regard to his quality) more strictly 
confined than he kept himself 7 The cages 
which were made lor other people were 
about eight foot square ; and he (though 
so great a monarch) had but a small square 
of Uie court of the castle to walk in, and 
seldom made use of that, but generally 
kept himself in the gallery, out of which he 
went into the chambers, and from thence to 
mass, but not through the court. Who 
can deny but he was a sufferer, as well as 
his neighbors ? Considering his being lock- 
ed up, guarded, afraid of his own child- 
ren and relations, and changing every day 
those very servants whom he had brought 
up and advanced ; and thoagh they owed 
ftll their preferment to him, yet he dnrat 



not trust any of them, but shut himself up 
in those strange chains and enclosures. • . 
I have not recorded these things purely 
to represent our master as a suspicious and 
mistrustful prince, but to show that» by the 
patience which he expressed in his suffer- 
ings (like those which he inflicted on other 
people) they may be looked upon, in my 
judgment, as a punishment which God in- 
flicted upon him in this world, in order to 
deal with him more mercifully in the next, 
as well in those thin^ before mentioned as 
in the distempers of nis body, which were 
irreat and painful, and much dreaded by 
him before they came upon him ; and, like- 
wise, that those princes who are his success- 
ors may learn by this example to be more 
tender and indulgent to their subjects, and 
less severe in their punishments than our 
master had been. I will not accuse him, 
or say I ever saw a better prince, for, though 
ho oppressed his subjects nimself, he would 
never see them injured by anybody else. 



PRE-EXISTENCE. 

[Paul Haviltow Hatmb, born at Chariafltoii, 8. OL, 
Janoary 1, 1831. Editor of the Southerm LiUrarp Mag^ 
osiiM and other periodically and author of eoreral vol* 
umee of poemt. He died in 1886.] 

While Muanterlng through the crowded street, 
Some half-remembered face I meet, 

Albeit upon no mortal shore 

That face, methinlu, has smiled befdra. 

Lost in a gay and festal throng, 
I tremble at some tender song,— 

Set to an air whose golden bars 
I most haye heard in 6ther stars. 

In sacred aisles I panse to share 
The blessings of a priestly prayer,—* 



When the whole scene which greets mine eyiet 
In some strange mode I recognise 

As one whose erery mystic part 
I feel preftgored in my heart. 

At snneet, as I calmly stand, 
A stranger on an alien strand, 

l^uofllar as my childhood's home 

Seems the long stretoh of wave and foam. . 

One sails toward me o*er the bay, 
Aad what he oomes to do or say 
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VENETIAN LOVE-MAKING AND MABRTINQ. 



I CMn foretell. A preeeient lore 
Spring* from ■ome life outlived of yore. 

O 0wlft, inatlnctire, Btartllng gteams 
Of deep eoul-knowledge ! not «• drmim 

For aje je Ttignel j dawn and die, 
Bat oft with lightning certainty 

Pierce through the dark, obliTiona brain. 
To make old thought* and memoriee plain,— 

Thoughts which perchance moat trayel badK 
AcroM the wild, bewildering track 

Of conntleee aeons ; memories Ikr, 
High-reaching as yon pallid star. 

Unknown, scarce seen, whose flickering grMS 
Taints on the outmost rings of space I 



VENETIAN LOVE-MAKINO AND 
MARRYING.^ 

pTiLUAM Deak Howxlu, bom at 3Iartinsbarg, Ohio, 
March 1, 1837. Learned the printer*8 trade, and after- 
wards practiced Journalism. Was U. S. Consul at Ven- 
ice from 18G1-A5, and during his Italian residence 
obtained the ground-work and coloring of some of his 
best stories. In 1871 he became editor of the AtUmiic 
MmUklg. Among his works are Pbem$ of Two IVteiMb, 
JtaUam Jonmcyc, Venetian L^fe, and A Foregon* Omdth 
aton. We quote from ** Venetian Life.'*] 

With the nobility and the richest com- 
moners marriage is still greatly a matter of 
contract and is arranged without much refer- 
ence to the principals, though it is now 
scarcely probable m any case that thev 
have not seen each other. But with all 
other classes, except the poorest, who can- 
not and do not exclude the youth of either 
sex from each other, and with whom, con- 
sequently, romantic contrivance and sub- 
terfuge would be superfluous, love is made 
to-day in Venice as in the capa y espada 
comedies of the Spaniards, and the busi- 
ness is carried on with all the cumbersome 
machinery of confidants, billets-doux, and 
stolen interviews. 

Let us take our nominal friends, Marco 
and Todaro, and attend them in their sol- 
emn promenade under the arcades of the 
Procuratie, or upon the Molo, whither they 
go every evening to taste the air and to 
look at the ladies, while the Austrians and 
the other foreigners listen to the military 
■ i» 

iPublishen: Houghton, MiiBio A Go., Boston. 



mnsic in the Piazza. They are both jomiff, 
onr friends; they have both glossy silic 
hats ; they have both light canes and an 
innocent swagger. Inconceivably mild are 
these youth, and in their talk indescribably 
small and commonplace. 

They look at tne ladies, and suddenly 
Todaro feels the consuming ardors of love. 

Todaro (to Marco). Here, dear! Be- 
hold this beautiful blonde I Beautiful as an 
angel I But what loveliness ! 

Marco, But where 7 

Todaro, It is enough. Let us go. I 
follow her. 

Such is the force of the passion in 
southern hearts. They follow that beauti- 
ful blonde, who, marching demurely in 
front of the grav-moustached papa and the 
feX mamma, after the fashion in Venice, 
is electrically conscious of pursuit They 
follow her during the whole evening, and, 
at a distance, softly follow her home, where 
the burning Todaro photographs the num- 
ber of the house upon the sensitized tablets 
of his soul. 

This is the first great step in love. He 
has seen his adored one, and he knows that 
he loves her with an inextinguishable ardon 
The next advance is to be decided between 
himself and the faithful Marco, and is to be 
debated over many cups of black coffee, 
not to name glasses of sugar-and-water 
and the like exciting beverages. The 
friends may now find out the caff^ which the 
Biondina frequents with her parents, and 
to which Todaro may go every evening and 
feast his eyes upon her loveliness, never 
making his regara known by any word, till 
some night, when he has followed her home, 
he steals speech with her as he stands in 
the street under her balcony. — and looks 
sufficiently sheepish as people detect him on 
their late return from the theatre.' Or, if 
the friends do not lake this course in their 
courtship (for they are both engaged in the 
wooing), they decide that Todaro, after 
walking back and forth a sufficient number 
of times in the street where the Biondina 
li ves,shall write her a tender letter to demand 
if she be disposed to correspond his love. 
This billet must always be conveyed to her 
by her serving-maid, who must be bribed 
by Marco for the purpose. At every juno* 
ture Marco must be consulted and acquaint- 

'The lore-making scenes in Goldoni*to oobm47 of 
Jl Bmgiardft are pbotographically fldthftil to 
usage in Yeniosi. 
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«d with every step of progress ; and, no 
doubt, the Biondina has some lively Moret- 
ia for her friend, to whom she confides her 
part in the love affair in all its intricacy. 

It may likewise happen that Todaro shall 
go to see the Biondina in church, whither, 
but for her presence, he would nardly go, 
4ind that there, though he may not have 
fipeech with her, he shall still fan the ardors 
of her curiosity and pity by persistent 
sighs. It must be confessed that if the 
Biondina is not pleased with his looks, his 
•devotion must assume the character of an 
intolerable bore to her; and that to see 
ihim everywhere at her heels — ^to behold 
him leaning against the pillar near which 
•she kneels at church, the head of his stick 
in his mouth, and his attitude carefully 
taken with a view to captivation — ^to be 
always in deadly fear lest she shall meet 
him in promenaae^ or, turning round at the 
ca(F&, encounter his pleading gaze — that all 
this must drive the Biondina to a 
-state bordering upon blasphemy and finger- 
nails. Ma, come si fa f Ci vuol pasienza / 
This is the sole course open to ingenuous 
youth in Venice, where confessed and una- 
shamed acquaintance between young peo- 
ple is extremely difficult ] and so this blind 
pursuit must go on, till the Biondina's in- 
•clinations are at last laboriously ascertained. 

Suppose the Biondina consents to be 
loved? Then Todaro has just and proper 
inquiries to make concerning her dowen 
And if her fortune is as pleasing as herself, 
he has only to demand ner in marriage of 
her &ther, and afier that to make her ac- 
<]uaintance. 

One daj a Venetian friend of mine who 
•spoke a httle English, came to me with a 
joyous air and said : 

" I am in lofe." 

The recipient of repeated confidences of 
this kind m>m the same person, I listened 
with tempered effusion. 

** It is a blonde again ?" 

** Yes. you have right ; blonde again." 

" And pretty ?" 

'^ Oh, beautiful I I lofe her — come si dice/ 
— immensamenti" 

** And where did you see her 7 Where 
did you make her acquaintance ?" 

*' I have not make the acquaintance. I 
see her pass with his fazer every night on 
Rialto Bridge. We did not spoke yet — 
only with the eyes. The lady is not of 
Venice. She has four ihousana florins. It 
is not much — no. But I *' 
Vol. tUI. 



Is not this love at first sight almost idyl- 
lic 7 Is it not also a sublime prudence to 
know the lady's fortune better tnan herself, 
before herself 7 These passionate, head- 
long Italians look well to the main chance 
before they leap into matrimony, and you 
m&j be sure Todaro knoMrs, in black and 
white, what the Biondina has to her for- 
tune before he weds her. After that may 
come the marriage, and the sonnet writ- 
ten by the next of friendship, and printed 
to hang up in all the shop-windows, cele- 
brating the auspicious event 



ON A BEAUTIFUL DAY. 

[Jom Stsbuno, born at KAmes Outle, Isle of But*, 
July 20, 1800. Among hia worka are ArUmr OomtMgritjf, 
a noTel; Tk» OnfptKmg; 8lr<\ford, a drama; Jfinor 
Bmhm ; and AMyt tmd IUm. Died at Yentnor, L W., 
September 18, 1844.] 

nneeen Spirit I now a calm divine 
Oomee forth fhnn thee, racing earth and air I 

Treee, hille, and hoaees, all dlftinctly ehine, 
And thy great ocean elamberB eTerywhere. 

The moantain ridge agalnet the pnrple tky 
Stands clear and itrong, with darkened roeka a«^ 
delle, 

And cIoodleeB brightnen opens wide and high 
A home alilal, where thy presence dwells. 

The chime of bells remote, the mnrmnring sea, 
The song of birds in whispering copse and wood. 

The distant roloe of chlldren*s thoughtless i^ee. 
And msiden*s song, are all one Toiee of good. 

Amid the leaTss* green mssi a sonny play 
Of flash and shadow stirs like inward life; 

The ship*s white sail glides onward fkr away, 
Unhaonted by a dream of storm or strife. 



ON A PAINTING OP VENUS BY 

APELLES. 

As Yenns flrom her mother's bosom rose 

(Her beanty with the mnrmnring ssarfoam glows), 

Apelles oanght and fixed each hearenly charm; 

No picture, bat the life, sincere and warm. 

See how those iinger-tips her tresses wring I 

See how those eyes a calm-like radiance flingi 

That qoince-formed breast rereals her in her prime. 

Of lore and soft desire the hiHPpy time. 

Atheni and Jore's consort both avow — 

** Jots I we own that we are vanqnished now.** 

Lbostidas of Tteentam. 
192 
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MAN'S DESTINATION. 



Hi. lUj IS, ]T«. B< nnkj out to 
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■mibf , fail [nchto't] fD 
pr«Kcb«- at rifhleouiDfliL Ai ■ cbvmetsr, he lj ]d> 
coopknUr (ha man lnt<n>eD( or Ihtm all; H n 
writiir, iDcmnptnbl; tb« nuit iitite sqiI lupnnlT*." 

ibii<iaaa|; n< «Hi-ci«r &]«>*< iDiiitPiiMici«i»*ui> 

IVh Mdv« !>/ Mo LMat nAwyitv (IMI): w>d TU 

When I contemplate the world ks it is, 
independeotlj of hh; iDJanction, there man- 
ifcsta iUelf in mj interior the wish, the 
loDging, no I not ft longing merely, — the 
absolute demand for & better imrld. I cut 
a glance at the relations of men to each 
oUer and to Nature, at the weakneaa of , 
tbeir powers, at the stren^ of their a^pe- < 
tites and pasBions. It ones to me irreHiBti- j 
bly from my innettnost soul r " Thas it can- [ 
not possibly be destined always to remain, i 
It must, 1 it must all become otlicr and I 

I can in no wise imagine to niyBelf the 
present condition of man as that which is 
designed to endnre. I cannot imagine it 
to be his whole and final destination. If 
BO, then would everything be dream and 
delusion, and it would not be worth the 
trouble to have lived and to have taken 
part in this ever-recurring, unproductive 
and unmeaning game. Only so far a« I 
can regard this condition as the means of 
something better, as a point of transition to 
a higher and more perfect, does it acquire 
any value for me. Not on its own account, 
but on account of something better for 
which it prepares the way, can I bear it, 
honor it, and joyfully fulfil mj part in it. 
My mind can fina no place, nor rest a mo- 
ment, in the present ; it is irresistibly re- 
pelled by it. My whole life streams irre- 
pressibly on toward tbe future and better. 

Am I only to eat and lo drink that I may 
hunger and thirst again, and again eat and 
drink, until the grave, yawning beneath my 
feet, swallows me np, and 1 myself spring 
up as food from the ground ? Am I to be- 
get beings like myself, that they also may 
eat and drink and die, and leave behind 
them beiugg like themselves, who shall do 
tbe same diat I have done 7 To what pur 



pone this circle which perpetoally retnm* 
into itself; this game forever re-commMi- 
cing, after the same manner, in whicb 
everything ia bom but to perish, and per- 
ishst but lo be born again as it was? Thi* 
mi>nster which forever devoais itself, tkkt 
it raaj produce itself again, and which pro- 
diiiies itself that it may again devour itsotfT 
Ne*er can this be the destination of m^ 
boing and of all being. There must be- 
something which exists because it has been 
brought forth, and which now remains and 
can never be brought forth again, after it 
has been brought forth once. And tbiSr 
that is permanent, must beget itself amid 
the mntaUons of the perishing, and coa- 
tiiine amid those mutations, and be borne- 
along anhnrt upon the waves of time. 



VR. SCHLIEMANN'S COURTSHIP. 

lausuca ScaUDitini, th* Hlabmtd uahaolaBdt 
i>n<l iiplonr (bom M KilUunt, M«klanbiirg4eb«*- 
rln, In ISB, dM in ISM), thin bttoflj nsmnta thB 
clrcamituni of hli DArrlnf v :] 

It ia now twelve years since I met ber 
[liis wife] in the house of her parents in 
Athens. It was on a Saturday. In the- 
oourse of the convenation, I made an as- 
tnnishing discovery. Tbe yonng eighteen' 
rear-old girl, as the talk tamed upon the^ 
iliad, recited for me a long piece from that 
work with literal accuracy. We were aoon 
absorbed in the subject, and on the same 
dny I was able to tell her: "Next Thurs- 
day will be our wedding day." And Thnra- 
day was onr wedding day, for important 
business called me at once to Paris. We 
rande our wedding Journey thither. Then 
i-itme the time for learning. I recited Ho- 
mur to ber, and she repeated it after me. 
During our married life, we have not had a. 
sicjgle falling out — not even over Agamem- 
n>>n and his sister. Tbe only dispute we- 
ever had was when we had different ideas, 
about the rendering of a passage in Homer. 



HOSPITALITY. 

FrHdom In drinklna ilwkn >• ■>» tint! 
Folta )• u iHolt to both *in» tat garni. 
Sum « the gtonad Ihalr wliw will tljlj poor ; 
Sod* tm d tr froiiDd maj lEok to LMlu'i ikorv- 
Aini]i,T*KiliI th* Dsadi of Ditsnl Joy 
A BodHt mtunn aaplf ■ ill n(|4f - 



ON A DECLAMATORY PLEADEPw. 
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THE CLOSING YEAR. 

[QiOBOB DsiritoN Pbentiob, bom at Pretton^Oonn^ 
D»e. It, 1802. rrom 1890 till his death h« edited the 
Lomlm/ah JomrmeA (daily newspaper.) He wrote a Ufe 
o/ Htary Ola§t ^'^ ^ witticiniit have been gathered 
inaTolume entitled PretUiekma, He wae the author 
of Biany ftigitiTe poena, aome of which are of luperior 
excellenee. Died in 1870.] 



*T is midnight's holy hour,— and silence now 

Is brooding like a gentle spirit o*er 

The still and pnlseleii world.— Hark ! on the winds 

The bell's deep tones are swelling, — *t is the knell 

Of the departed year. No Mineral train 

Is sweeping past ; yet, on the stream and wood. 

With mefauicholy light, the moonbeams rest 

Like a pale, spotless shroud ; the air is stirred 

As by a mourner's sigh ; and un yon cloud 

That floats so still and placidly thruugh lieaTen, 

The spirits of the seaaons seem to stand,— 

Toung Spring, bright Summer, Antumn's solemn form, 

And Winter with its aged looks,— and breathe. 

In mournful cadences that oome abroad 

Like the fkr wind-harp's wild and touching wail, 

A melancholy dirge o'er the dead year. 

Gone firom the earth foreTer. 

*T is a time 
For memory and for tears. Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the heart, a specter dim. 
Whose tones are like the wiiard's voice of Time 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beantiftU 
And holy Tisions that have passed away. 
And left no shadow of their loTeliness 
On the dead waste of life. That specter lifts 
The cofBp-lid of Hope and Joy and Love, 
And bending mournfully above the pale. 
Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead flowers 
O'er what has passed to nothingness. 

The year 
Has gone, and with it, many a glorkms throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 
Its shadow in each heart In its swift course 
It waved its scepter o'er the beautiful. 
And th^ are not It laid its pallid hand 
Upon Hm strong man, and the haai^ty form 
Is fhllen, and the flashing eye is dim. 
It trod the hall of revelry, where tiironged 
The bright and joyous, and ttie tearf^il wail 
Of stricken ones is heard whore erst ttie song 
And reckless shoot rsaonnded. 



It passed o'er 
The battle-plain where sword and ^ear and shield 
FhMhed in the light of middi^, and the strength 
Of serried hosts Is shivered, and the grass, 
Green firom the soil of oarBaff% wnvai above 
The crabed and inftMvring tkf Iftttrn It 



And faded like a wreath of mist at eve; 
Tet ere it melted in the viewless air 
It heralded its millions to their home 
In the dim land of dreams 

Bemorseless Tims t 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scy^e I— what pewer 
Oan stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pity ? On, still on. 
He presses, and forever. The proud bird. 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through heaven's unfathomable depths, or brave 
The tarf of the northern hurricane. 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder's home. 
Furls his broad wings at nightfall, and sinks down 
To rest upon his mountain crag,— but Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness. 
And night's deep darkness has no chain to bind * 
His rushing pinions. 

Revolutions sw eep 
O'er earth, like troubled visions o'er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow; cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water; fleiy isles 
Spring biasing from the ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious caverns ; mountains rear 
To heaven their bald and blackened ellfb, and bolt 
Their tall heads to the plain ; new empires rise, 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuriee, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche. 
Startling the nations ; and the very stars. 
Ton bright and burning blasonry of God, 
Glitter awhile in their eternal depths. 
And, like the Pleiads, loveliest of their train. 
Shoot fnok tiieir glorious spheres, and pass awi^ 
To darkle in the trackless void,— yet Time, 
Time ttie tomb-buihier, holds his fierce career. 
Dark, stem, all-pitiless, and pa u ses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path 
To sit and muse, like other conquorora 
Upon the fearfhl min he has wrought. 



ON A DECLAMATORY PLEADER. 

A little pig, an ox, a goat (my only one), I lost. 

And Menecles, to plead my cause, I fee'd at some smatt 

cost 
I only wanted back my beasts, which seemed my simple 

due; 
Then, Menecles, what had I with Othryades to do? 
I never thought in this affair toxharge with vaj thafir 
The men who, at ThermopyUe, their lives and bodies 

left 
Vy suit is with Kutychides; and if I getdecra^ 
Leonldas and Xerxes both are welcome to go firee. 
Plead my true case: lest I cry out (I cant my feelinga 

smother), 
** The little pig one story tells, and Menecles another.** 

LfJCILUVB. 



THE ISLAND. 



PRINA88D8 TAKEN BY 8TBATA- 
GBM. 

[P<>I,TI[Ul.Ui*OrHkUri<lrtw,ni bora at Xtfido- 
path Aicadla, iboiit WM KO, ud dM iteitt IK i. a 
-m hli hMoiT g( HoiH, w> ■» IwlibUd for Bneb of 
vnrkDiwIiidft of taiiat faMonr bMw« Ilu Jttn 



KriDT through the country, destroyea the 
citadelc, and plundered the villages that 
were near. He then went tind encamped 
before Piinusus ; and haTing, in a shoit 
time, Snisbed his blindi, and completed the 
other preparation! that were neceBsair for 
a siege, he began to undermine the walU of 
the city. But, when he found that the rock- 
inese of the soil rendered this work alto- 
gether impracticable, he had recoarse to the 
Following snatagem: He ordered the tol- 
diera to make a great noise andergronnd in 
the daj-time, as if thej were employed in 
digging the mines, and, in the night, to 
bring earth from aislant parts, and to lay 
it along the months of the pits that were 
opened, that the besieged, on seeing a large 
quantity of earth, might be stnick with ap- 
prehensions of their danger. At first, how- 
ever, the inhabitants displayed a great show 
of brsrery, and seemed determined to main- 
tain themselves in the poaL But, when 
Philip informed them by a message, that 
the wall was undermined to the length of 
fonr hundred feet, and that he left it to their 
choice whether they would now retire with 
safety, or, remaining till he should set fire 
to the props, be then all destroyed amidst 
the rnins of the place, they gave an entire 
credit to his account, and delivered up the 



A TEBSE SPEECH. 

[Sis NiTBAnu. Wiuju WatitLL, boni U BrirtoU 
w- g'-nH^ April S, ITSI. Ai il[plommt imd nuDber of 
l>uyaiii*Bt bt Curmtd ■ wid* umailiiluice wtlb pao 
pr Bt aMs, ud fa« hH pmencd bli knowledg* of blk- 
taric chHSCTtan mad aBaln [u flMaridal JTcnuJn if mf 
Own TViiH, sod HTertl klodnd worki. B« dM No- 
Ttober 7, 1831. ThB rallawing L> ■ pixc* tnUB hh 

Two individuals distinguished Ihemselvea 
«n that evening ; one by the eloquent and 



vehement natore of his speech, the other 
by its Spartan force and brevi^. The form- 
Br, Col. Fultarton, inveighed in animated 
terms against Impey, as a criminal of the 
most atrocious description ; whose ermine 
was steeped in hnman blood, who tramplod 
on all laws to gratify his insatiate love of 
money, who amassed an immense fortnna 
by bnbes and contracts, and who had con- 
verted the court itself into an "officen> 
icelenun et malarnm." Nor did he tail to 
verify many of these allegations by n 



n declamation. On the crneltv and i 
n of Englieb taws, which never coold 



justice of subjecting a Hindoo to tl 



be 



construed to extend over that country, Fnl^ 
larton observed, " If it were legal to hanit 
Nundcomar on the statute passed in IT28 
against forgery, it would be equally conso- 
nant to justice to hang the Nabob of Ben- 
gal, or the great Mogul and all hia court, 
on the statute of James the First against 
bigamy." 

Sir James Johnstone, who always bronght 



cealed u nder a rough ji 



I, and unpolished 



BcuBo, eicTaimed, aimr 111 . .^ .._._._ 
two hours to Fullarlon's severe Philippic : 
" Every argument confirms my opinion that 
the question ought to be supported. We 
have beheaded a king ; we have hanged a 
peer { we have shot an admiral ; we are 
now trying a governor-general; and I can 
see no reason why we should not put on hia 
trial a judge and chief justice." 



THE ISLAND. 




Tbn lilund Ihs nine ItAgiiM ■wqr. 

Along It* vilfiuT ahon, 
Of cnco nek ud ludj b>7, 

Ho (snnd bnl ccsu'a mv, 
9 wtaera the bold, wUd M-bIri BUkH hrr bg 
ibrlH CTj cominc Ihnugb lb* ipukUng (m 
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But when the ligbt win<]M lio at rest, 

And on the glaaqr, hearing aea 
The black dnck, with her glouj breast, 

Sits swinging silently, 
How beantiftil ! no ripples break the reacli. 
And silTery wares go noiseleos np the beach. 



And inland rests the green, warm dell ; 

The brook comes tinkling down its side ; 
JTrom ont the trees the Sabbath bell 

Rings eheerfnl, far and wide. 
Mingling its sounds with bleatings of the flocks, 
xhat feed about the rale among the rocks. 

Kor holj bell, nor pastoral bleat. 

In former days within the rale ; 
Flapped in the bay the pirate's sheet ; 

Curses were on the gale ; 
filch goods lay on the sand, and murdered men ; 
Plimte and wrecker kept their rerels then. 

But calm, low roices, words of grace, 

Now slowly fall upon the ear ; 
A quiet look is in each face, 

Subdued and holy fear: 
Each motion *s gentle ; all is kindly done ; 
Come, listen how from crime this isls was won. 



THE DEATH OF GARFIELD. 

[JAlus QiLLBPiB Blaimk, an American statesman and 
orater, was bom in Washington Co., Pft^ Jan. 31, 1830. 
Be vemored in early life to Maine, and represented 
that State for many years in Congress, as Bepresenta- 
tire and as Senator. He was Secretary of State under 
President Garfield. The following extract is from his 
memorial oration on the death of Garfield, delirered in 
the halls of Congress February 86, 1888 :] 

On the morning of Saiurdaj, July sec- 
ond [1881], the President was a contented 
and nappy man — not in an ordinary 4egree, 
but joytully, almost boyishly happy. On 
his way to the railroad station, to which he 
drove slowly, in conscious enjoyment of the 
beautiful momin?, with an unwonted sense 
of leisure and a keen anticipation of pleas- 
ure, his talk was all in the grateful and 
gratulatory vein. He felt that after four 
months of trial his administration was 
strone in its grasp of affinirs, strong in pop- 
ular favor, and destined to grow stronger ; 
that grave difficulties confronting him at 
his inauguration had been safely passed; 
that trouble lay behind him and not before 
him; that he was soon to meet the wife 
whom he loved, now recovering from an ill- 
ness which had but lately disquieted and at 



times almost unnerved him ; that he was 
goinff to his alma mater to renew the most 
cherished associations of his young man- 
hood, and to exchange greetings witn those 
whose deepening interest had followed every 
step of his upward progress, from the day 
he entered upon his college course until he 
had attained the loftiest elevation in the 
gifl of his countrymen. 

Surely, if happiness can ever come from 
the honors or triumphs of this world, on 
that quiet July morning James A. Garfield 
may well have been a happy man. No 
foreboding of evil haunted him ; no slight- 
est premonition of danger clouded his 
sky. His terrible fate was upon him in an 
instant One moment he stood erect, strong, 
confident in the years stretching peaceAilnr 
out before him. The next he lay wounded, 
bleeding, helpless, doomed to weary weeks 
of torture, to silence and the grave. 

Great in life, he was surpassingly great 
in death* For no cause, in the very frenzy 
of wantonness and wickedness, by the red 
hand of murder, he was thrust from the 
full tide of this world's interest, from its 
hopes, its aspirations, its victories, into 
the visible presence of death — and he did 
not quail. Not alone for the one short mo- 
ment in which, stunned and dazed, he could 
give up life, hardly aware of its relinquish- 
ment, but through days of deadly languor,, 
through weeks of agony, that was not less 
agony because silently borne, with clear 
sight and calm courage he looked into his- 
open grave. What blight and ruin met hi» 
anguished eyes whose lips may tell — what 
brilliant, broken plans, what baffled, high 
ambitions, what sundering of strong,, 
warm, manhood's friendships, what bitter 
rending of sweet household ties I Behind 
him a proud, expectant nation, a great host 
of sustaining friends, a cherished and hap- 
py mother, wearing the full, rich honors of 
ner early toil and tears; the wife of his 
youth, wnose whole life lay in his ; the lit- 
tie boy not yet emerged mm childhood's 
day of frolic ; the fair, jovrng daughter ; the 
sturdy sons just springing into closest com- 

Sanionship, claiming every day and every 
ay rewarding a father's love and care ; and 
in his heart the eager, rejoicing power to 
meet all demands. Before him, desolation 
and great darkness I And his soul was not 
shaken. His countrymen were thrilled with 
instant, profound and universal sympathy. 
Masterfm in his mortal weakness, he be- 
came the centre of ft nstion's love, en- 



MARRYJXIJ FOR THE SAKE OF A DOG. 



ahriaed in the pmyets of » world. But all 
the loT« and bJI the ■jmpath; conld not 
•hare with him hii snffering. He trod the 
wine-preas alone. With anfalleriDK &ont 
be &eed death. With unfailioK tendemeaa 
he took leave of life. Above the demoniac 
hi«B of the assaaain'a bullet he heatd the 
voice of Qod. With limple reaigDation, he 
bowed to the Divine decree. 

Ah the end drew near, hii early ciaving 
for the sea retonied. The atatel; mansion 
of power had been to him the weariaome 
hoflpital of pain, and he begged to be taken 
from its pruon walla, from ill oppiearive, 
stifling air, from iti nomeleuneai and its 
hopelessness. Gentlv, ailentlj, the love of 
a great JMople bore tlie pale iufferat to the 
longed-for healinff of the sea, to live or to 
die, as Ood should will, within sight of its 
heaving billows, within sound of its mani- 
fold voices. With wan, fevered &ee ten- 
der!; lifted to the cooling brecEe, he looked 
out wiatfullj upon the ocean's changing 
wonders ; on its far saiU, whitening in the 
morning light; on its restleBs waves, roll- 
ing shoreward to break and die beneath the 
noondaj sun ; on the red cloads of evening, 
archini^ low to the horizon ; on the serene 
and shining patliwa; of the stars. Let us 
think that his djing ejea read a mjstic 
meaning which on); the rapt and parting 
flonl maj know. Let na believe that in the 
silence of the receding world he heard the 
graat waves breaking on a further shore, 
and felt already npon his wasted brow the 
breath of the eternal morning. 




BEFORE AND AFTER THE RAIN.' 

Wi kD«« II wonld nlo, Ibr all Ow mom, 

A fplrtl «i ilfDdflr ropv of rHiai 
VtM lovHing ItM galdin TnjckAti ddWD 

Ipto ths tftpory UBflthjit 



BcooplDC the dav thfti laj Id the fluwen, 
Dtppliig Iha Jewell out of the (ta, 

To iiiliiklt thtm om tha IhihI In ifaowen. 
Vt kwo it would nln, G>r tlw popUn dMmd 

ffiiniDk Id th« irlnd.-uil tha lightning now 
IlUB^ad In trnBDloiii(ksi»of ninr 
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MARRTING FOB THE SAKE 
OF A DOG. 



Mj friend Cabassol used to say that a fkn^ 
ilj,to be quite complete, ahould consist ofa 
father and mother, a son and daughter, and 
a dog. There was a time indeed when he 
never wonld have said it, bnt that was when 
he was a bachelor ; for he was the ematiest 
bachelor that I ever knew. He liTed bv 
himself in the couniTf, where he amoked 
his pipe and read bis books, and took car* 
of his garden, or walked over the fleldi witb 
his doc. Yes, he had a dog, a perfect one, 
nameaHedoTj and in those dap hethonght 
a perfect familj consisted of a man and nil 
do^. Medor had belonged to a widow ladj 
living at iSt. Oervmin en L(^t, who Ihooght 
the world of him, but was in constant fear 
lest he should be shot ; for Medor was % 
bom hunter, and the forest park at St. Ger- 
main was an inviting field for fbar-fboted 
as well as two-footed hunters. The keepera 
of the Park declared thej wonld shoot Mo- 
doT if they canrht him there again; so his 
mistress begged me to save his life by find- 
ing for him a new master. I thought at ones 
of Cabaasol, and I conld net have fbnnd a 
better master. He and Medor became at 
once fast friends, and understood each other 
perfectly. They were made for oneanother, 
and were always together. 

Bat one day, when Medor*! nose was in 
his plate, and he seemed to be tfainking of 
nothing bnt his dinner, he snddenly raited 



his heM, and ti 
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beffan to howl and whine in the most piteous 
And unaccountable manner. The door-bell 
rang : Medor sprang forward, and when Ga- 
bassol joined him, he found him rolling in 
an ecstasy of joj at the feet of a stranger, 
and leapmg up and down as if beside him- 
■selfl It was, as you have guessed, his old 
mistress, who haa moved from St Germain 
^to live in Paris, and had taken this journey 
(for the sake of seeing her old friend Medor. 
She cried at the welcome her dog had given 
her. She had come, she said, to ask him 
back again, for now tnat she lived in Paris, 
there was no longer any danger of his life 
from the foresters. Would not Monsieur 
Oabassol permit her to have Medor again ? 
-She woula gladly pay whatever he chose to 
■ask for Medor*s board during the three years 
he had been absent from her, and a round 
f um besides. 

Cabassol looked at her in a furious man- 
ner! Give up his dog? never I "I will 
not sell my friend at any price," he cried, 
and gave a rude shrug ot his shoulders, 
which said as plainly as words, '' Go about 
your business, madame." The lady bitterly 
reproached him, and grew very angry, not 
because he had treatea her so rudely, which 
was reason enough, — she did not mmd that, 
— but because he was likely to make Medor 
•die of grief, by refusing to give him up to 
her. 

*' See ! " she cried, " he has never ceased 
to regret me. He still loves me and no one 
*l»e.'^ 

These last words enraged Cabassol ; they 
aroused his pride, and determined to show 
her that Meaor loved him best, he said, — 
"^ Come I I have a plan which will soon show 
you whether Medor loves you more than me. 
We will go together to yonder hill. There 
we will separate. You shall go down the 
southern path, and I will take the northern, 
that comes back to my house. Medor shall 
belong to whichever of us he chooses to 
follow." 

"Very well," said she, "I am agreed:" 
for she was confident that the doff would 
follow her. Medor did not auite understand 
the agreement, but he saw inat the two peo- 
ple whom he loved best had shaken hands 
and stopped quarreling, and were now talk- 
ins politely together. He was full of de- 
lignt, gambolinff about them, and petted by 
both. Cabasso^ though a crusty bachelor, 
was, after all, a pleasant companion when 
he chose ; and now, feeling some pi^ fer 
the lady, who must be disappmnted, he be- 



gan to make himself quite agreeable, for 
she was his and Medor's guest, after all ; 
and the widow lady, sorry for the loss 
which she was to cause him, and feeling 
happy at recovering Medor, was in hitth spir- 
its^nd made herself quite entertaining. 

When the time came for her to go, the 
three walked slowly together to the top of 
the hill, — ^the two 1 mean, — for Medor was 
frisking about them in ^reat glee. At the 
top they separated, and Cabassol went at 
once down the northern slope, while the 
lady went down the southern, and Medor 
bounded after her. But in a moment he 
perceived that his master was not with 
them; he ran back to him; then he saw 
his mistress was not following, but was 
keeping on in her path ; he ran back to her ; 
then to Cabassol, who was still keeping on 
in his path ; then to his mistress ; then to Ca- 
bassol, then to his mistress ; then, — and so 
up and down, backward and forward, the 
road becoming longer and steeper each 
time. He could not make up nis mind 
which to leave ; he could not understand it 
at all : he went first to one, then to the oth- 
er, ten times, and then ten times more, 
while they, without turning about or saying 
a word, kept straight on m their separate 
paths. At last, poor Medor, out of breath, 
the sweat pouring from him, his tongue 
hanging out of his mouth, fell down com- 
pletely exhausted, on the very top of the 
nill where they had separatea ; and there, 
turning his head first to the right and then 
to the left, he tried to follow, with his eyes 
at least, the two beings to each of whom he 
had given half his heart. 

Cabassol, meanwhile, saw how the poor 
dog fared, for each time he returned to nim 
he was panting harder. He was seized 
with pity for him ; he resolved to give back 
Medor to the lady, else he saw that Medor 
would surely die. He turned up the hill 
and came to the top. 

At the same moment the lady came up 
the hill from the other side ; she, too, out 
of pity for Medor, had resolved to sacrifice 
her own feelings and suffer Cabassol to keep 
the beloved dog. They met at the top over 
the poor fellow, who was now wagging his 
tail in a feeble manner, to express his de- 
Ught 

But how could they make the jpoor ani- 
mal submit to a new separation ? if he were 
to go with either alone, it would break hit 
heSti, 

Cabassol reflected* He saw only one^ 



Sdo 
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waj of getting out of the difficnltTy and that 
waj, to marry the ladr. Would she have 
him 7 Tes, (or Medor s sake. And so they 
married to please the dog ; and Gabassol 
came to saj, as I told jou at first, that a 
perfect family consists of a father and 
mother, son and daughter, and a dog. 



THE VOW. 

[MBUuou,th« Greek epigiminmatttt and philoeo- 
pber, liTed in the lint century b. c. The following 
jHwm wu tmnaUted by J. H. MeriTale.] 

In holy night we made the tow ; 

And the same lamp which long before 
Had Men onr early paeeion grow 

Wac witness to the faith we swore. 

Did I not swear to lore her erer ; 

And haTe I erer dared to roTe ? 
Did she not own a rival never 

Should shake her fUthf or steal her lore? 

Tet DOW she says those words were air, 
Those TOWS were written all in water. 

And by the lamp that saw her swear 
Has yielded to the first that sought her. 



PREHISTORIC TIDES. 

[Thomas Bell, r. b. s., r. l. s., a well-known writer 
on scientific subjects. Bom at Poole, Dorset, England, 
in 1792. He published, in 1878, a treatise on Tk* Anat- 
omy amd Di»«aae$ of the 3Ve(A, together with numerous 
papers read before the Geological and Zoological Socie- 
ties.] 

At present the moon is two hundred 
and forty thousand miles away, but there 
was a time when the moon was only one- 
sixth part of this distance— or, say forty 
thousand miles — away. That time must 
hare corresponded to some geological 
epoch. It may have been earlier than the 
time when Eozoon lived. It is more likely 
to have been later. I want to point out 
that when the moon was only forty thous- 
and miles away, we had in it a geological 
engine of transcendent power. If the pres- 
ent tides be three feet, and if the early 
tides be two hundred and sixteen times their 
present amount, then it is plain that the 
ancient tides must have l)eeu six hundred 
and forty-eight feet. 



There can be no doubt that in ancient 
times there were tides of this amount, and 
even tides very much larger, most have 
occurred. I ask the geologists to take 
account of these facts, and to consider the- 
effect — a tidal rise and fall of six hundred 
and forty-eight feet twice every day^ 
Dwell for one mpment on the sublime spec- 
tacle of a tide six hundred and forty-eight 
feet high, and see what an affent it would 
be for the performance of geological work t 
We are now standing, I suppose, some five 
hundred feet above the level of the sea^ 
The sea is a good manj miles from Bir- 
mingham ; ^et, if the nse and fall at the- 
coast were six hundred and forty-eight feet, 
Birmingham might be as great a seaport 
as Liverpool. Three-quarters tide would 
bring the sea into the streets of Binning'- 
ham. At high tide there would be about 
one hundred and fifty feet of blue water 
over our heads. Every house would be 
covered, and the tops of a few chimneya- 
would alone indicate the site of the town. 

In a few hours more the whole of this 
vast flood would have retreated. Not only 
would it leave England high and dry, but 

Srobably the Straits of Dover would be- 
rained, and perhaps Ireland would, in a. 
literal sense, become a member of the 
United Kingdom. A few hours pass, and 
the whole of England is again inundated,, 
but 'Only again to be abandoned. These 
mightv tibes are the gifts which astrono- 
mers have now made to the working ma- 
chinery of the geologist. They constitute 
an engine of terrific power to aid in the 
great work of geologjr. What would the- 
punv efforts of water m other ways accom- 
plish when compared with these majestic 
tides and the great currents thev produce T 
In the great primeval tides will probably 
be found the explanation of what nas been^ 
long a reproach to geology. The early 
palseozoic rocks form a stupendous mass- 
of ocean-made beds, which, according to 
Professor Williamson, are twenty miles 
thick up to the top of the silurian beds.. 
It has long been a difficulty to conceive 
how such a gigantic quantity of material 
could have been ground up and deposited 
at the bottom of the sea. The geologist* 
said, " The rivers and other agents of the 
present day will do it if you five them time 
enough." But, unfortunately, the mathe- 
maticians and the natural philosophers 
would not give them time enough, and 
they ordered the geologists to " hurry uj^ 
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their phenomena.'* The mathematicians 
had other reasons for believinsr that the 
earth could not have been so old as the ge- 
ologists demanded. Now, howerer, the 
mathematicians have discovered the new 
and stupendous tidal grinding engine. 
>¥ith this powerful aid the geologists can 
get througn their work in a reasonable pe- 
riod of time, and the geologists and the 
mathematicians may be reconciled. 



THE "PRAISE OF FOLLY." 

[DcsxuKUXJi KmAflf vs, the oelebrated Dutch tchoUr, 
WM born U Rotterdam, October 28, 1465. He enrlj 
dlatingulahed hlmeelf M « cImbIchI Mholar, and for a 
time waa profeieor of Greek at Cambridge Unirerrity, 
En^and. Hie immenee emditioD and liTely wit gare 
him great influenoe as a writer. He It regarded ai 
the leading man of letten of hia age. Hie iVoiM of 
JU%, a broad latlre, had a 0reat circulation, ai had 
alao his OoUoqttUt, He produced the flret edition of the 
Oreek Testament eTer printed, and also a corrected Lar 
tin Terrion. He died July 12, 1536. The ** Praise of 
Folly ** is introduced by a dedicatory epistle to Sir 
Thomas More, fh>m which we quote.] 

But those who are offended at the light- 
ness and pedantry of this subject, I would 
have them consider that I do not set my- 
self for the first example of this kind, but 
that the same has been ofl done by many 
considerable authors. For thus several 
ages since, Homer wrote of no more 
weighty a subject than of a war between the 
frogs and mice ; Virgil of a gnat and a pud- 
ding-cake ; and Ovia of a nut. Polycrites 
commended the cruelty of Busiris; and 
Isocrates, that corrects him for this, did as 
much for the injustice of Glaucus. Favori* 
nuB extolled Thersites^ and wrote in praise 
of a anartane ague. Synesius pleaded in 
behalr of baldness ; and Lucian defended a 
sipping fly. Seneca drollingly related the 
deifying of Claudius ; Plutarch the dialogue 
betwixt Gryllus and Ulysses ; Lucian and 
Apuleius the story of an ass ; and some- 
body else records the last will of a hog, of 
which St. Hierom makes mention. So that 
if they please, let themselves think the 
worst of me, and fancy to themselves that 
I was, all this while, a pla3ring at push-pin, 
or riding astride on a hobby-horse. For 
how unjust is it, if when we allow different 
recreations to each particular course of life, 



we afford no diversion to studies ; especial- 
ly when trifles may be a whet to more seri- 
ous thoughts, and comical matters may be 
so treated of, as that a reader of ordmary 
sense may possibly thence reap more ad- 
vantage than from some more big and state- 
ly argument . . As to what relates to* 
myself, I must be forced to submit to the 
judgment of others, yet, except I am too par- 
tial to be judge in my own case, I am apt 
to believe I have praised Folly in such a 
manner as not to have deserved the name 
of fool for my pains. 

[From the dlaooune In ** Praise of Folly * we extract- 
the following :] 

It is one farther very commendable pro- 
perty of fools, that they always speak the 
truth, than which there is nothing more- 
noble and heroicaL For so, though Plato 
relates it as a sentence of Alcibiaides, that 
in the sea of drunkenness truth swims up- 
permost, and so wine is the only teller of 
truth, yet this character may more justly 
be assumed by me, as I can make good 
from the authority of Euripides, who lays 
down this as an axiom, *' Children and fools 
always speak the truth." Whatever the fool 
has in his heart, he betrays in his face ; or 
what is more notifying, discovers it bv his 
words : while the wise man, as Eunpides 
observes, carries a double tongue ; the one 
to speak what may be said, the other what 
ought to be ; the one what truth, the other 
what time re(]^uires : whereby be can in a. 
trice so alter his judgment, as to prove that 
to be now white, which he had just swore- 
to be black ; like the satyr at his porridge,, 
blowing hot and cold at the same breaUi ^ 
in his lips professing one thing, when in his- 
heart he means another. 

Furthermore, princes in their greatest 
splendor seem upon this account unhappy,, 
in that they miss the advantage of bemg- 
told the truth, and are shammed off by a. 
parcel of insinuating courtiers, that acquit 
themselves as flatterers more than as friends. 
But some will perchance object that princes 
do not love to near the truth, and therefore 
wise men must be very cautious how 
they behave themselves before them, lest 
they should take too great a liberty in 
speaking what is true, rather than what is 
acceptable. This must be confessed, truth 
indeed is seldom palatable to the ears of 
kings, yet fools have so great a privilege 
as to have free leave, not only to speak bar» 
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truths but the most bitter ones too : so as 
the same reproof which, had it come from 
the mouth of a wise man would have cost 
liim his head, being blurted out by a fool, 
is not only pardon^, but well taken, ana 
vewarded. For truth has naturally a mix- 
ture of pleasure, if it carry with it nothing 
-of offence to the person whom it is applied 
to; and the happy knack of ordering it so, 
is bestowed only on fools. . • • 



HOME, SWEET HOME. 

[JoRH Howiuu) PAT3IK, editor, poet, and actor, waa 
%om in New York, June 9, 1792. The fiuniliar lines 
^ten below were written for hie opera dori, or tk» 
MMo/M^an. Among hie beet dramaa are Virgimbu 
^nda^Hmtk$ Second. IMed at Tnnis, AprU 10, 1852.] 



Hip pleasoree and palacee though we may roam. 
Be it erer eo homble there*e no place like home I 
A cbarm finom the skiee oeeme to hallow «• there. 
Which, eeek through the world, ia ne*er met with 
eleewhere. 

Home ! home I iweet, iweet home I 

There*! no place like home I 

An exile frcun home, splendor dagslee In vain ; 
Of give me my lowlj thatched oottage again ! 
The birds tinging giorlj that came at my call : — 
Hire me them, and the peace of mind dearer than 
all! 

Hume! home! sweet, sweet home I 

There*! no place like home I 



MOUNTAINS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 

^ [liouis JoHM RmoLPR AoAMis was bom in M otier, 
-flwitxerland. May 28th, 1807. His flnt publication was 
a Latin description of foesil fishes, published in 1829- 
31, and in 18:i2 he was appointed profesaor of natural 
history at NeuchlLtel. Soon after, he brought out. In 
Paris, his great work, Bmtarekm on Fb»$U FwAet, which 
■established his reputation. His next pnblications, two 
treatises on glacien^ appeared respeotiTely in 1840 and 
1847. In 1846 he chose the United States for a permanent 
residence, and in 1848 became professor of soology and 
geology at Hanrard. He made numerous explorations 
m various parts of this continent, in the Amnion, and 
In the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, aU of which were 
flmitftal in Taluable books, essi^s and lectures. It has 
been Justly remarked that no one, except Hugh Miller, 
did more to popularise scienee than Agassiz. ** He was 
net merely a edentifie thinker,*' says Mr. Whiffle, 
'■but a icientific force.** He died Dec. 14th, 1873. 
VTe quote from his Gtotogieal BMchm,] 

We must not form an ideji of ancient I 



moantain-apheavals from exisdng actire 
volcanoes, although the causes which pio- 
duced them werey in a somewhat modified 
sense, the same. Our present volcanic 
mountains are only chimneys, or narrow 
tunnels, as it were, pierced in the thickness 
of the earth^s surtaoe, through which the 
molten lava pours out, flowing over the 
edges and down the sides, and hardening 
upon the slopes, so as to form conical eleva- 
tions. The mountain ranges upheaved by 
ancient eruptions, on the contrary, sre 
folds of the earth's surfitce, produced by the 
cooling of a comparatively thin crust upon 
a hot mass. The first effect of this eooHng 
process would be to cause contractions ; 
the next, to produce corresponding protm- 
sions, — ^for, wherever such a shrinking and 
subsidence of the crust occurred, the conse- 
quent pressure upon the melted materials 
beneath must displace them and foroe them 
upward. While the crust continued so thin 
that these results could go on without very 
violent dislocations — the materials within 
easily finding an outlet, if displaced, or 
merely lifting the surface without breaking 
through it — ^the effect would be moderate 
elevations divided by corresponding depres- 
sions. We have seen this kind of action 
during the earlier geological epochs, in the 
upheaval of the low hills in the United 
States, leading to the formation of the coal 
basins. . . . 

After the crust of the earth had grown so 
thick, as it was, for instance, in the later 
Tertiary periods, when the Alps were up- 
lifted, such an eruption could take place 
only through the agency of an immense 
force, and tne extent of tne fracture would 
be in proportion to the resbtance opposed. 
It is hardly to be doubted, from the geo- 
logical evidence already collected, that the 
whole mountain-range from Western Europe 
through the continent of Asia, including 
the Alps, the Caucasus, and the Himalayas, 
was raised at the same time. A convul- 
sion that thus made a gigantic rent across 
two continents, giving egress to three 
such mountain ranges, must have been 
accompanied by a thousand fractures and 
breaks in contrary directions. Such a 
pressure along so extensive a tract could 
not be equal anywhere ] the various thick- 
nesses of the crust, the greater or less flexi- 
bility of the deposits, the direction of the 
pressure, would give rise to an infinite vari- 
ety in the results : accordingly, instead of 
the long, even arcneSi such as characterize 
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•of the Korbce, enclcB, Tents, fiuarea in &)1 
■directions, tnusrerae to Uie general trend 
«r the opheaTsl, as well as puallel with 

Tsble-Unds are only long, nnbroIceD 
folds of tha earth's sar&ce, raised uniformly 
and in one direction. It is the same pres- 
sure from below which, when acting with 
more inlenie force in one direction, makes 
& narrow and more abrapt fold^ forming ■ 
monntain ridge, bnt when acting over a 
wider snr&ce with equal force, produces an 
•eitensive nniform elevation. If the pres- 
sure be strong enoush, it will cause cracks 
«nd dislocations at the edges of such a n- 
eanlic fold, and thon wehave table-lands 
between two mountain chains, like the Gobi 
in Asia, between the Altai mountains and 
ihe Himalajras, or the table-land enclosed 
between the rocky mountains and the Coast 
range of the Pacific shore- 

We do not think of table-lands as noun- 
-tainonn elevations, because their broad. Sat 
surfaces remind ua of the level tracts of the 
■earth ; but some of tha table-lands are, 
nevertheless, higher than manv mountain- 
'Chains, as, for instance, the Oobi, which is 
higher than the Alleghanies, or die Jnra, 
•or the Scandinavian £\fa. 



wy vale, wIh» tlw BlghtiDgvlA 

[S JoBK Binmaa. 



btfud. 173«i dM 1S1£. Ha mi Itw ■» of Joha 
Hcne, ud ■HOOHd, la I7S1, th* mUIUduI duh oT 
Tooke out of n^rd to Mr. Tooka, of Partly, who 
madg hln hli heli. He took ordtn In Iba ohnnk al 



THE NIQHTINQALE. 

lOiL Tioama, an nniiHiil FoTtiifaiiH pnat, on* at 
Ibeblbanofatmodnn drama, mi born at Barctlkn 
in lUS. H< haa b«n callnd " Iba Fortncnaia FlaatH." 
Ha dM [B UST.} 

Tna niBfl looki out in Uia vall^, 

Andthltkarwilllgol 
To Ibe raaj vala, whars tha nlgtatlDsalB 

SiDfliUiKBcafinM. 

Tha virfin on Ibt rlvar^Ue, 

OsUlDS tha loon jola ; 
Thimar,— jail tUlhar will I (o, 

Td tha roij vale, what* ihe nVKJagala 
tUn^i hlAVHi^ of woa. 

Tha UnM fmH bar hand halh snlltd, 

T k fiir bar lorar an : 
Thlthar,— jr«at ttillbar wlU I (a, 

To Iha nar nla, wbera Oh Bl^tln(alt 
Oav bli aoBf of woi. 



ha btfaa hla politlnl eannr, bj inlilnc a daftnco of 
WUkaa. For tfartlBy a aubacrlptSoa for tba vidowi and 
orphan! of Amarieana " Unrdarad bj tha King'* troopa 
at LailDgtao ud CoDDonl, ITTG," ha wai oanvlctad of 
Ubcl lad ImpriiDUsd tor ma jrtar. BntH|n«iillT ha 
•at In PaiUaatant. Hli cUaf Utararr w«fc ta DIKA 
IITKPOKNTA, or thafHwiCaM i/FHr%. an lii(anloiu 
tmllH oa BtymolacT oondiutad In Iba fono of a dla- 
Ingoa, from which wa qiuM.] 









B. That the methods of accounting for 
language remain to this day various, nncer- 
lain and unsatisfactory, cannot be denied. 
But you have said nothing yet to clear up 
the paradox you set out witli ; nor a single 
wora to nnfold to ua by what means you 
suppose Hermes has blinded philosophy. 

H. I imagine that it is, in some measure, 
with the vehicle of our thoughts, a« with 
the vehicles for our bodies. Necessity 
produces both. The fint carriage for 
men was no doubt invented to transport 
the bodies of those who from infirmity, or 
otherwise, could not move themselves: but 
should any one, desirous of understanding 
the purpose and meaning of all the parts M 
our modem elegant carriages, attempt to 
explain them upon this principle alone, viz: 
That they were necesiaiy for conveyance, — 
he woulu find himself wofully puitled to 
account for the wheels, the seats, the 
springs, the blinds, the glasses, the lining, 
etc., not to mention the more ornamental 
parts of gilding, vamisli, etc. Abbrevia- 
tiont are the whicdi of language, the vingi 
of Mercury. And though we might be 
dragged along without them, it would ha 
with much difficulty, very hearily and tedi- 

a. I think I begin to comprehend you. 
Ton mean to say that the errors of gram- 
marians have arisen from supposing all 
words to be tmrnedtafc^ either the signs ot 
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things or the sigDS of ideas: whereas in 
fact many words are merely Abbreviations 
employed for dispatch, and are the signs of 
other words. And that these are the artifi- 
cial wings of Mercury, by means of which 
the Argus eyes of philosophy have been 
cheated. 

H, It is my meaning The 

first aim of language was to communiccUe 
our thoughts : the second, to do it with dis- 
patch. Tl mean entirely to disregard what- 
ever additions or alterations have been 
made for the sake of beauty, or ornament, 
ease, gracefulness, or pleasure.) The diffi- 
culties and disputes concerning language 
have arisen almost entirely from neglecting 
the consideration of the latter purpose of 
speech, which, though subordinate to the 
former, is almost as necessary in the com- 
merce of mankind, and has a much greater 
share in accounting for the different sorts 
of words. Words have been called winged ; 
and they well deserve that name, when 
their abbreviations are compared with the 
progress which speech could make without 
these inventions; but compared with the 
rapidity of thought, they have not the 
smallest claim to that title. Philosophers 
have calculated the difference of velocity 
between Sound and light : but who will at- 
tempt to calculate the difference between 
speech and thought I What wonder then 
that the invention of all aees should have 
been upon the stretch to add such win^s to 
their conversation as might enable it, if 
possible, to keep pace in some measure 
with their minds. Hence chiefly the vari- 
ety of words. 



FLORENCE VANE. 

« 

[Philip PnrDLKTON CkMKi, bom In Berkley Oa, Ya., 
1816. Died 1850.] 

I loved thee long and dearly, 

Florence Tane : 
My life's bright dream and early 

Ilath come again ; 
I renew my fond vision 

My heart's dear pain, 
My hopes and thy derision, 

Florence Vane ! 

The ruin, lone and hoary. 

The ruin old. 
Where thon didst hark my story, 

At even told, — 



That spot, the hnet elysiao 

Ofdcy andpUin, 
I treasnre in my vision, 

Florence Yane. 

Thon wast lovelier than the 

In their prime ; 
Thy voice excelled the doaec 

Of sweetest rhyme ; 
Thy heart was as a river 

Without a main ; 
Would I had loved thee new 

Florence Yane I 

But fairett, coldest wonder I 

Thy glorious clay 
Lieth the green sod under ; 

Alas the day ! 
And it boots not to remember 

Thy disdain. 
To quicken love's pale ember, 

Florence Vane I 

The lilies of the valley 

By young graves weep^ 
The daisies love to dally 

Where maidens sleep ; 
May their bloom, in beauty vyingv 

Never wane 
Where thine earthly part is lying, 

Florence Yane t 



HOW THE POPES ACQUIRED 
TEMPORAL POWER. 

[Jam M OiBBONs, Archbishop of Baltimore \ bom int 
Baltimore July 23, 1834. He was ordained June 30,. 
1861 ; consecrated Bishop and Vicar Apostolic of North^ 
Carolina, August 16, 1868; transferred to the See oC 
Richmond, Ya., July 30, 1872 : and promoted to the Aivh- 
iepieoopal See of Baltimore, October 8, 1877. Frma his 
widely circulated Faith of <mr Fatkm^ we extract a» 
follows:] 

For the clearer anderstanding of the origin 
and gradual growth of the Temporal Power 
of the PopeSy we may divide the history of 
the Church into three great epochs. 

The first embraces the period which 
elapsed from the establishment of Uie Church 
to the days of Constantine the Great, in th» 
fourth century ; the second, from Constan- 
tine to Charlemagne, who was crowned- 
Emperor in the year 800 ; the third, from 
Charlemagne to the present time. 

When St. Peter, the first Pope in the long 
unbroken line of Sovereign Pontiffs, enter^ 
Italy and Rome, he dia not possess a foot 
of ground which he could call nis own. Her 
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<could say with his divine Master: "The 
foxes have holes and the birds of the air 
4iests ; bat the Son of man hath not where- 
'•n to lay His head." The Apostle died as 
lie had lived, a poor man, having nothing at 
this death save the affections of a grateful 
j>eople. 

But although the Prince of the Apostles 
•owned nothing that he could call his per- 
sonal property, he received from the faithful 
darge donations to be distributed among the 
•needy. For in the Acts of the Apostles, we 
.tkre told that *^ neither was anyone among 
4hem [ the faithful ] needy ; for as many as 
were owners of lands or houses, sold them, 
4md brought the prices of the things which 
"they sold and laid them before the feet of 
"the Apostles, and distribution was made to 
•every one according as he had need." Such 
was the filial attachment of the early Chris- 
vtians towards the Pontiflb of the Church ; 
«uch was the confidence reposed in their 
personal integrity, and in their discretion 
in dispensing the charity of the faithful. 

During the first three hundred years^ the 
Pastors of the Church were generally inca- 
pable of holding real estate in Rome ; for 
Christianity was yet a proscribed religion, 
■and the faithful were exposed to the most 
violent and unrelenting persecutions that 
have ever darkened the annals of history. 

The Christians of Rome worshipped for 
the most part in the catacombs. These cata- . 
•combs are subterranean chambers and pas- 
sages under the city of Rome. They extend 
for miles in different directions, ana are vis- 
ited to this day by thousands of strangers. 
Here the primitive Christians prayed to- 
gether ; here they encouraged one another 
to martyrdom ; here they died and were bur- 
ied. So that these caverns served at the 
-same time as temples of worship for the liv- 
ing, and as tombs for the dead. 

At last, Constantine the Great brought 
peace to the Church. The long night of 
Pagan persecution was succeeded by the 
t>right dawn of religious liberty; and as 
•our Blessed Saviour rose triumphant from 
the grave, afler having lain there for three 
•days, so did our early brethren in the faith 
•emerge from the tombs of the catacombs, 
afler having been buried, as it were, in the 
bowels of the earth for three centuries. 

Constantine gave to the Roman Church 
magnificent donations of money and real 
•estate, which were augmented by additional 
grants contributed by subsec^ent Emperors. 
Hence the patrimony of the Roman ronti£b 



soon became very considerable. And Vol- 
taire himself tells us that the wealth which 
the Popes acquired was spent, not in satis- 
fying tneir own avarice and ambition, but 
in the most laudable works of charity and 
religion. They expended their patrimony, 
he says, in sending missionaries to evangel- 
ize Pagan Europe, in giving hospitality to 
exiled Bishops at Rome, ana in feeding the 
poor. And I may here add that succeeding 
Popes have generously imitated the munifi- 
cence of the early Pontiflb. 

An event occurred in the reign of Con- 
stantine which paved the way for thepartial 
jurisdiction which the Roman Pontiffs com- 
menced to enjoy over Rome, and which they 
continued to exercise, till they obtained full 
sovereignty in the days of Sing Pepin of 
France. 

In the year 327, the Emperor Constantine 
transferred the seat of empire from Rome to 
Constantinople, the present capital of Tur- 
key. The city was named aner Constan- 
tine, who founded it A subseauent Em- 
peror appointed a Governor or Exarch to 
rule Italy, who resided in the city of Ra- 
venna. This new system, as is manifest, 
did not work well. The Emperor of Con- 
stantinople referred all matters to his deputy 
in Ravenna, and the deputy was more 
anxious to conciliate the ffrnperor than to 
satisfy the people of Rome. Italy and Rome 
were then in a political condition analo* 
gous to that in which the Irish have been 
placed for several centuries past Ireland 
IS under the immediate junsdiction of a 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is responsible 
only to the government and who is never 
accused, among his other weaknesses, of 
having an excessive fondness for Ireland. 

Abandoned to itself, Rome became a 
tempting prey to those numerous hordes of 
barbarians from the North that then devas- 
tated Italy. The city was snccessively at- 
tacked by the Goths under Alaric, and by 
the Vandals under Genseric, and was threat- 
ened by the Huns under Attila. Unable to 
obtain assistance from the Emperor in the 
East, or the Governor at Ravenna, the citi- 
zens of Rome looked up to the Popes as 
their only Governors and protectors, and 
their only salvation in the dangers which 
threatened them. The confidence which 
they reposed in the Pontiffs was not mis- 
placed. The Popes were not only devoted 
Spiritual Fathers, but firm and valiant civil 
Governors. When Attila, who was sur- 
named '^ The Scourge of God,*' approached 
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the city with an army of 500,000 men, Pope 
Leo the Great went out to meet him without 
any troops at his back, but by his mild elo- 
quence he disarmed the indomitable chief- 
tain, and induced him to retrace his steps. 
Thus he saved the city from pillage, and the 
people from destruction. The same Pope 
Leo also confronted Genseric, the leader 
of the Vandals; and although he could 
not this time protect Rome from the plun- 
der of the soldiers, he saved the lives of the 
citizens from slaughter. Such acts as these 
were naturally calculated to bind the Roman 
people more strongly to the Pope^, and to 
alienate them from those who were their 
nominal rulers. 

In the early part of the eighth century, 
Leo Isauricus, one of the successors of Con- 
stantine in the imperial throne, not content 
with his civil authority, endeavored, like 
Henrv VIIL, to usurp spiritual jurisdiction, 
and, like the same English monarch sought 
to rob the people of their time-honored sa- 
cred traditions. A civil ruler dabbling in 
religion is as reprehensible as a clergyman 
daboling in politics. Both render themselves 
odious as well as ridiculous. The Emperor 
commanded all paintings of our Saviour 
and His saints to be removed from the 
churches on the assumption that such an 
exhibition was an act of idolatry. Pope 
Gregory II. wrote to the Emperor an ener- 
getic remonstrance, reminding him that 
^ dogmas of faith are to be interpreted by 
the Pontiffs of the Church and not by Em- 
perors," and begging him to spare the sacred 
paintings. But the Pope's remonstrance 
and entreaties were in vain. This conduct 
of the Emperor tended to widen still more 
the breach between himself and the Roman 
people. 

soon after, an event occurred which abol- 
ished forever the authority of the Byzantine 
Emperors in Italy, and established on a 
sure and lasting basis the temporal sove- 
reignty of the Popes. 

In 754. Astolphus, King of the Lombards, 
invaded Italy, capturing some Italian cities, 
and threatening to advance on Rome. 

Pope Stephen III., who then ruled the 
Church, sent an urgent appeal to the 
Emperor Constantine Copronymus, succes- 
sor of Leo the Isaurian, imploring him to 
come to the relief of Rome and his Italian 
provinces. The Emperor manifested his 
usual apathy and indifference, and received 
the message with coldness and neglect. 

In this emergency, Stephen, who sees no 



time to be lost, crosses the AIm in penoa^ 
approaches Pepin, King of France, and 
begs that powerful monarch to protect the' 
Italian people, who were utterly abandoned 
bv those who ought to be their defenders* 
The pious King, after paying his homage to- 
the Pope, sets out for Italv with his ann/|. 
defeats the invading Lombards, and places- 
the Pope at the head of the conquered 
provinces. 

Charlemagne, the successor of Pepin, nol 
only confirms the grant of his father, bat 
increases the temporal domain of the rope- 
by donating him some additional provincee* 

This small piece of territory the Boma& 
Pontiffs continued to govern from that 
time till 1870, with the exception of brief 
intervals of foreign nsorpation. And cer* 
tainly, if ever any Prince merited the appel- 
lation of legitimate sovereign, that title ia 
eminently deserved by the Bishops of Beme^ 



DRBAM OF THE NOON.TIDE.» 

Vlhen o*6r the nxrantain iteepa 
The hAsy noontide creeps, 
And the shrtll cri^et sleepe 
Under the gnwB ; 
When eoft the ahttdowe lie, 
And ckmdfl tail o*er the iky, 
And the idle winds go by, 
With the hmry scent of blossoms as they p«%— 



Then, when the silent stream 
Lapses as in a dream, 
And the water-lilies gleam 
Up to the son ; 

When the hot and burdened daj 
Bests on its downward waj, 
When the moth forgets to plaj, 
And the plodding ant may dream her work is dooi^- 

Then, fttnn the noise of war 
And the din of earth aihr, 
Like some forgotten star 
Dropt ttcm the sky, — 
The sounds of loTe and fear, 
AH Toioes sad and clear, 
Banished to silence drear,^ 
The willing thrall of tnuioes sweet I lie. 

Some melancholy gale 
Breathes its mysterloos tale. 
Till the rose's lips grow pale 
With her sighs; 
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And o*6r mj thonghti w eut 
Tints of the ranUhed past, 
CHoriM that flMled fiMt, 
Stnewed to aplendor in mj drMuning eyas. 

As poised on Tibrant wings, 
Wbere its sweet treasure swings, 
The honey-loTer clings 
To the red flowers, — 

80, lost in TiTid light, 

80, rapt frcm day and night, 
I linger in delight, 
Inraptared o*er the Tision-fivlghted hoars. 

B08K Tbebt Cookk. 



YOU CAN'T CATCH THE WIND IN 

A NET. 

[Bky CBABUi Haddon SpumoBON, the distinguished 
Baptist preacher, was bom at KeWedon, Esmx, Eng- 
land, June 19, 1834. His congregations at the Metro- 
poliUn Tabernacle, London, are doubtless the largest in 
the world. Besides his sermons, which are rsgularly 
printed, he has published numerous other woiln. 
From his John PUmgkmam'i TaUc, we extract as fol- 
lows:] 

Some people get windmills in their heads 
jind go in for all sorts of silly things. They 
talk about ruling the nation as if men were 
to be driven like sheep, and they prate of 
reforms and systems as if they could cut 
out a world in brown pai>er, with a pair of 
scissors. Such a body thinks himself very 
deep, but he is as shallow as a milk-pan. 
You can soon know him as well as if you 
had gone through him with a lighted can- 
dle, and yetyou will not know a great deal 
after all. He has a great head, and very 
little in it He can talk by the dozen, or 
the gross, and sa^ nothing. When he is 
fussing and boasting of his fine doings, you 
soon discover that he makes a long har- 
vest of very little com. His tongue is like 
a pig^s tail, going all day long and nothing 
done. 

This is the man who can pay off the na- 
tional debt, and yet, in his little shop, he 
sells two apples in three days : he has the 
secret of high farming, and loses more at 
it than any man in the county. The more 
he studies, the more he misses the mark: 
he reminds me of a blind man on a blina 
horse, who rode out in the middle of a dark 
night, and the more he tried to keep out of 
ditches the more he fell in. 



When they catch live red herrings ob 
Newmarket heath he will bring out a good 
thing, and line his pockets with gold ; up^ 
till now, he says, he has been unlucky, and 
he believes that if he were to make a man a^ 
coffin he would be sure not to die. He is 

going to be rich next year, and you will 
len see what you shall see : just now he- 
would be glad of half-a-crown on account,, 
for which he will give you a share in his 
invention for growing wheat without plough- 



g or sowing. 
It is 



odd to see this wise man at time» 
when his wits are all up in the moon : he is- 
juflt like Chang, the Chinaman, who said,. 
^* Here's my umbrella, and here s mv bun- 
dle, but where am If^^ He cannot nnd his 
spectacles, though he is looking through 
them: and when he is out riding on his 
ass, he pulls up and says, '^Wherever is 
that donkey 7 '' 

I have heard of one learned man who- 
boiled his watch and stood looking at the 
eggj and another who forgot that he was to- 
be married that day, and would have lost 
his lady if his friend had not fetched him 
out of his study. Think of that, my boy,, 
and don^t fret yourself because you are not 
so overdone with learning as to have forgot- 
ten your common sense. 

The regular wind- catcher is soft as silk 
and as green as grass, and yet he thinks 
himself very long-headed ; and so indeed 
he would be if his ears were taken into the 
measurement He is going to do— well — 
there's no telling what He is full of wishes 
but short of will, and so his buds never 
come to flowers or fruit He is like a hen 
that lays eggs, and never sets on them long 
enough to hatch a single chick. 

Moonshine is the article our friend deals 
in, and it is wonderful what he can see by 
it He cries up his schemes, and it is saia 
that he draws on his imagination for his 
facts. When he is in full swing with one 
of his notions, he does not stick at a trifle. 
Will Shepherd heard one of these gentry 
the other day telling how his new company 
would lead all the shareholders on to Tom 
Tiddler's ground to pick up gold and silvery 
and when all the talk was over, Will said 
to me, ** That's a lie with a lid on, and & 
brass handle to take hold of it." Rather 
sharp this, of Will, for I do believe the 
man was caught on his own hook and be- 
lieved in his own dreams ; yet I did not 
like him, for he wanted us poor fellows to 
put our little savings into his hands, as if 
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we could afford to flj kites with laborers' 
-wiuzes. 

What a many good people there are who 
liave religions crazes! Thej do nothing, 
bnt they have wonderful plans for doins 
•eyerjthing in a fiffy. So many thoosand 
people are to give half-a-crown each, and 
so many more a crown, and so many more 
a sovereign, and the meetins-hoose is to be 
bailt jast so, and no how ^e. The mis- 
chief is that the thousands of people do 
not msh forward with their money, and the 
minister and a few hard-working friends 
have to get it together little by litUe in the 
old-fashioned style, while your wonderful 
«chemer slinks out of the way and gives 
nothing. I have long ago found out that 
pretty things on paper had better be kept 
there. Our master's eldest son had a plan 
for growing plum-trees in our hedges as 
they do in Kent, but he never looked to see 
whether the soil would suit, and so he lost 
the trees which he put in, and there was an 
•end of his damsons, 

** GrcQButanoM alter cues ; 
Different ways salt different plaees.** 



WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 

[PiSTBO Airromo Doimnoo BovATKirruaA Vxtuetk' 
mOf a celebrated Italian poet, bom at Aasid, January 
13, 1698. Besides sonnets, lyric poems and fs ntatas he 
composed sixty-nine lyric dnunas. He became poet 
laureate at the court of Charles YL of Oermaiiy. Died 
April 12, 1782.] 

Ir every man*s internal care 

Were written on his brow. 
How many would oar pity share 

Who raise our enry now ? 

The (ktal secret, when rerealed, 

Of every aching breast. 
Would prove that only whUe concealed 

Their lot a{^>eared the best 



FORGIVENESS. 

[ Saadi, or Sadi, a Persian poet of whom very little is 
known. Bom 1184 ; died about 1262.] 

The sandal tree perfumes when riven 
The axe that laid it low. 
Let man who hopes to be forgiven. 
Forgive and bless his foe. 



ARAOO'S PRESENTATION TO 
NAPOLEON L 

[DoMDriQUs FBA1I90IB AEAOO,the celebrated Frencfa 
astroaoawr and savant, was bora at Estagel, near Par. 
pignan, February 26, ITSe ; died in 1863. When only 22 
yean of age, he recdved a government appointmeot 
with Blot to an important astronomical work. Aa pfo> 
feasor in the Polytechnic school, Fsrls, his lectures 
were in high repate. With Gay-Lossac he founded the 
Ammalm d$ CkSmim H d« Fkgtiqut, He received tho Oop- 
ley medal for his discovery of magnetism by rotation. 
In 1800 he was elected a member oi the Institate, al- 
though under the age required by the rales. In his 
AukMogroph^, M. Arago narrates the following etreiOB- 
stances attending his election to the Institnte. Ho was 
then only 23 years <A±, and La Place wm d is pose d to 
oppose his election on the ground of age. Arago*s aar- 
vioea to science have Just been recapitulated :—} 

M. de Laplace, withoot denying the im- 
portance ana utility of these labours and these 
researches, saw in them nothing more than 
indications of promise ; M. Lagrange then 
said to him explicitly : — 

*^ Even yon, M. de Laplace, when yon en- 
tered the Academy, had done nothing bril- 
liant ; yon only gave promise. Your grand 
discoveries dia not come till afterwards.'* 

Lagrange was the only man in Europe 
who conld with authority address such an 
observation to him. 

M. de Laplace did not reply upon the 
ground of tne jf>er8onal question, but he 
added, — '' I mamtain that it is useful to 
young savans to hold out the position of 
member of the Institute as a future recom- 
pense, to excite their zeal.*' 

" You resemble," replied M. Halle, « the 
driver of the hackney coach, who, to excite 
liis horses to a gallop, tied a bundle of hay 
at the end of nis carriage-pole : the poor 
horses redoubled their efforts, and the bun- 
dle of hay always flew on before them. Af' 
ter all, his plan made them fall off, and soon 
after brougnt on their death." 

Delambre, Legendre, Biot, insisted on 
the devotion, and what they termed the 
courage, with which I had combated ardu- 
ous difficulties, whether in carrying on the 
observations, or in saving the instniments, 
and the results already obtained. . . 

M. de Laplace ended by yielding when he 
saw that all the most eminent men of the 
Academy had taken me under their patron- 
age, and on the day of the election he gave 
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-me his vote. It would be, I must own, a 
subject of regret with me even to this day, 
after a lapse of forty-two years, if I had be- 
come member of the Institute without hav- 
ing obtained the vote of the author of the 
Micanique Celeste. 

The members of the Institute were al- 
ways presented to the Emperor after he had 
confirmed their nominations. On the ap- 
pointed day, in company with the presi- 
dents, with the secretaries of the four classes, 
and with the academicians who had special 
publications to offer to the Chief of the 
State, they assembled in one of the rooms 
of the Tuileries. When the Emperor re- 
turned from mass, he held a kind of review 
of these savans, these artists, these literary 
inen, in green uniform. 

I must own that the spectacle which I 
witnessed on the day of my presentation 
did not edify me. I even experienced real 
displeasure in seeing the anxiety evinced by 
members of the Institute to be noticed. 

" You are very young," said Napoleon to 
me on coming near me ; and without wait- 
ing for a flattering reply, which it would 
not have been difficult to find, he added, — 
•** What is your name ? " And my neighbor 
on the rignt, not leaving me time to answer 
tlie simple enough question just addressed 
to me, hastened to say, — 

" His name is Arago." 

" What science do you cultivate ? " 

My neighbor on the left immediately re- 
pliea, — 

" He cultivates astronomy." 

" What have you done 7 " 

My neighbor on the right, jealous of my 
left hand neighbor for having encroached 
on his rights at the second question, now 
hastened to reply, and said, — 

'^ He has just been measuring the line of 
the meridian in Spain." 

The Emperor imagining, doubtless, that 
he had before him either a dumb man or 
ah imbecile, passed on to another member 
of the Institute. This man was not a novice, 
but a naturalist well known through his 
beautiful and important discoveries ; it was 
M. Lamarck. The old man presented a 
book to Napoleon. 

" What is that;? " said the latter, " it is 
your absurd meteorology, in which you rival 
Matthieu Laensberg. It is this annuaire 
which dishonors your old age. Do some- 
thing in natural history, and I should re- 
-ceive your productions with pleasure. A9 
to this volume, I onlj take it in considera- 
Vol- vni. 



tion of your white hair. Here ! " and he 
passed tne book to an aide-de-camp. 

Poor M. Lamarck, who, at the end of 
each sharp and insulting sentence of the 
Emperor, tried in vain to say, " It is a work 
on natural history which I present to you," 
was weak enough to fall into tears. 

The Emperor immediately afterwards 
met with a more energetic antagonist in 
the person of M. Lanjuinais. The latter 
had advanced, book m hand. Napoleon 
said, sneeringly : 

^^ The entire Senate, then, is to merge in 
the Institute ? " " Sire," replied Lanjuinais, 
^^ it is the body of the state to which most 
time is left for occupying itself with litera- 
ture." 

The Emperor, displeased at this answer, 
at once quitted the civil uniforms, and 
busied himself among the great epaulettes 
which filled the room. 



STUDY OF THE HEAVENS. 

[Mabt Somuvillk, r. b. 8. o., wm bom ut Jed- 
burgh, Scotland, Dec. 26, 1780. She not only po—etnod 
a mathematical mind of the highest rank, but wai an 
accomplished artist and musician, and was endowed 
with all the qualities that are most loTely in her sex. 
She died NoTember 29, 1872, at the advanced age of 92 
years, with scarcely any abatement of her mental pow- 
ers. Among her works are Meeka$iiim of lk» Hmrwih, 
OoimectioH of th* Phifrieai Seiemcm, and Mkroteopical tmd 
Molecular Sctcnos.] 

The heavens afford the most sublime 
subject of study which can be derived 
from science : the magnitude and splendor 
of the objects, the inconceivable rapidity 
with whicn they move, and the enormous 
distances between them, impress the mind 
with some notion of the energy tliat main- 
tains them in their motions with a dura- 
bility to which we can see no limits. Equal- 
ly conspicuous is the goodness of the great 
First Cause, in having endowed man with 
faculties by which he can not only appre- 
ciate the magnificence of his works, but 
trace, with precision, the operation of his 
laws, use the globe he inhabits as a base 
wherewith to measure the magnitude and 
distance of the sun and planets, and make 
the diameter of the earth's orbit the first 
step of a scale by which he may ascend to 
the starry firmament. Such pursuits, while 
they ennoble the mind, at the same time in- 
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culcate humility, by showing that there is a 
barrier, which no energy, mental or physi- 
cal, can ever enable us to pass : that how* 
ever profoundly we may penetrate the depths 
of space, there still remain innumerable 
systems, compared with which, those which 
seem so mighty to us must dwindle into 
insignificance, or become even invisible ; 
and that not only man, but the globe he in- 
habits, nay, the whole system of which it 
forms so small a part, might be annihilated, 
and its extinction be unperceived in the im- 
mensity of creation. 



THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

How dear to tbiB heart are the toenefl of my childhood, 

When fond recollection preaente them to riew ! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood. 

And erery lored spot which my infancy knew ;— 
The wide^reading pond, and the mill which etood 
by it, 

The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell ; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-hoiue nigh it. 

And e>n the rude backet which hang in the well. 
The old oaken backet, the iron-boand backet. 
The mosB-covered backet which hang in the well. 

That mosB-oorered retsel I hail aa a treasure ; 

For often, at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure. 

The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
Row ardent I seized It, with hands that were glowing! 

And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell ; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth orerflowing, 

And dripping with coolness. It rose from the well ; 
The old oaken bucket, the Iron-bound bucket. 
The moascorered bucket, arose from the well. 

How iweet tnm the green, mossy brim to recelye It, 

Aa, poised on the curb, It Inclined to my lips ! 
Kot a fhll blushing goblet could tempt me to leare it. 

Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And, now, far remored trotn the lored situation, 

The tear of regret will intruslTely swell, 
As fancy rererts to my father*s plantation, 

And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well ; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 
The mow-oorered bucket which hangn in the well. 

Samubl Woop worth, 1785—1842. 



All men are mad in more or less degree. 
And differ only aa the case may be. 

BoiLKAU, 1631—1704. 

The wisest man is generally he who 
thinks himself the least so. Boiuuu. 



HOW THE EMPEROR OF TARTARY 
GOES A-HUNTING. 

[Mabco Polo, the famous trmTeller, who hai baan 
called " the Medinral Herodotus/* was bom la Yaiiiee 
about 12M. His graphic descriptions of manaeia and 
customs among the Aaiatios, were wonderfiil reTalationa 
in his time, and contioue to excite Interest He died , 
about 1325.] 

He takes with him full 10,000 falconers, 
and some 500 ffer&lcons, besides peregrines, 
sakers, and other hawks in great numbers ; 
and eoshawks also to fly at the water-fowl. 
But do not suppose that he keeps all these 
together by him ; they are distributed about, 
hither and thither, one hundred together, 
or two hundred at the utmost, as he Uunka 
proper. But they are always fowling as 
they advance, and the most part of the 
quarry taken is carried to the Emperor. 
And let me tell you when he thus goes a- 
fowling with his gerfalcons and other 
hawks, he is attended by full 10,000 men 
who are disposed in couples ; and these are 
called Toscaolf which is as much as to say, 
"Watchers." And the name describes 
their business. They are posted from spot 
to spot, always in couples, and thus they 
cover a great deal of ground. Every, man 
of them is provided with a whisUe and 
hood, so as to be able to call in a hawk and 
hold it in hand. And when the Emperor 
makes a cast, there is no need of his fol- 
lowing it up, for those men I speak of keep 
so good a lookout that they never lose sight 
of the birds, and if these hawks have need 
of help they are ready to render it. 

All the £lmperor*8 hawks, and those of 
the barons as well, have a little label at- 
tached to the leg to mark them, on which 
is written the names of the owner and keep- 
er of the bird. And in this way the hawK, 
when it is caught, is at once identified and 
handed over to its owner But if not, the 
bird is carried to a certain Baron who is 
styled the Bularguchij which is as much as 
to say, " The Keeper of Lost Property." And 
I tell you that whatever may be found with- 
out a known owner, whether it be a hone 
or a sword, or a hawk, or what not, it is 
carried to that Baron straightway, and he 
takes charge of it. And if the finder neg- 
lects to carry his trover to the Baron, the 
latter punishes him. Likewise the loser of 
any article goes to the Baron, and if th* 
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thing be iu his hands it is immediately i ^^ hearen riowiy ciiui»>eci. The gmy boa grew 

S'ven up to the owner. Moreover, the said 1 »<»«-coiored like the sky. a white u^uii flew 
aron always pitches on the highest spot of ! Straight toward the utmost boundary of the Eatft, 

the camp, with his banner displayed, in or- ^•'^ "^^^^^ **>« ~«» gathered and increaiwd. 

der that those who have lost or found any- ** ^"^ " **° **** ^P*»»°« ""^ » ^^' 

thing may have no difficulty in finding their SL""**!*^' *? ^^^.iTl' ^^ ^""^ *****"*' 

way to him. Thus nothing can be lost but ^ZuT .? ^^ ^^T"*''" ^^^'''" 

it shall be straightway found and restored. ^' •*'" ''' °*""*"' '''' "***« "^"^ *• *"• ^*°»- 

And so the Emperor follows this road More bright the East became, the ocean turned 

leading along in the vicinity of the Ocean Dark and more dark against the brightening iky,— 

Sea (which is within two days* journey of sharper against the sky the long sea line, 

his capital city Camboluc), and as he goes, The hollows of the breakers on the shore ' 

there is many a fine sight to be seen, and Were green like learee whereon no sun doth shine, 

plenty of the very best entertainment in Though white the outer branches of the tree, 

nawking; in fact, there is no sport in the From rose to red the lerelhearen burned; 

world to equal it I Then sudden, as if a sword fell from on high. 

The Emperor himself is carried upon A blade of gold flashed on the horiaon's rim. 

four elephants in a fine chamber made of Richaed w. Gildeb. 
timber, lined inside with plates of beaten 

gold, and outside with lions' skins (for he ^^— ^— 
always travels in this way on his fowling 

expeditions, because he is troubled with CAUSES OF THE DOWNFALL OF 
gout). He always keeps beside him a do- ROME, 
zen of his choicest gerfalcons, and is at- 
tended by several of his Barons who ride [Chabt.m de Sf^cokdat, Babok nx Montesqvikv, was 

on horseback alongside. And sometimes, ^"^ •^i**' ^*^* **' ^"^^ ***'' ^^^^> ^^<^* »«» 

as they may be going along, and the Em- \^- ^l"^^^!?. **''' ""^^ «»^ "^* ™ appointed coun- 

peror from his chlmblr is holding discourse T^^.^ "^IJ'IT'^::'^' '!fu"in'*'t:' 

l^th the Barons, one of the latter shall ex- "*1T.* i Tk^'i^ L^^^^Tl^^i^^^ 

1 . ucs' t T ^ A. r r% i >« cal studies than with legal practice, which was distaste- 

^t'"^ L l'^ ^ ^^\ "".f u ""' Pv.""?^' ' r '"» *o ^^ Hi. fl«t noted work ^as his P^n Let- 

Then the Emperor instantly has the top of ^„ („21). He was at this time elected a member of 

his chamber thrown open, and having the French Academy. Alter rislting a number of for- 

marked the cranes, he casts one of his ger- eign countries for the purpose of studying their govern- 

falcons, whichever he pleases ; and often ments, he produced The Omue* of Ou Onmdem- amd 

the quarry is struck within his view, so that Decadence of the fiomaiM, and, in 1748, his most fkmous 

he has the most exquisite sport and diver- work. The Spirit of Lam, to which twenty yean had 

sion, there as he sits in his chamber or lies been deroted, and which, within one year and a half» 

on his bed ; and all the Barons with him passed through twenty-two editions. Monteaquiea 

get the enjoyment of it likewise ! So it is died in 1755. Our extract is fh>m the treatise on the> 

not without reason I tell you that I do not rise and decline of Bome.] 

believe there ever existed in the world, or 

will exist, a man with such sport and en- When the dominion of Rome was confin- 

joyment as he tas, or with such rare op- ?^ ^ I^^7> ^^« Republic could easily hold 

portunities. i^ ground. Every soldier was also a citr- 

zen ; every consul levied an army ; and 

other citizens went to war under him who 

n A iw 1 succeeded. The number of troops not being 

DAWN. excessive, care was taken to receive into 

•u I u* ^ w *w V *. , > . ^ the ar™ J ^^^7 ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ sufficient wealth 

The night was dark, though sometimes a faint star . i ^u V^ r i * i. a. * j.\. 

A little whUe a litUe space made bright ^^ ™?^^ *^/,?* ^f ^ ^'^ ^"^'^^^ 'Ji *^« P'^* 

The night was long and like an iron bar servation of the town. Lastly, the senate 

Lay heary on the land : tiU o'er the sea watched closely the conduct of the generals. 

Slowly, within the East, there grew a light 5^? prevented their indulging a thought of 

Which half was stariight, and half seemed to be <*^>«« anything contrary to their duty. But 

The herald of a greater. The pale white ^"^n the leglonS passed beyond the Alp» 

Turned slowly to pale rose, and up the height and the sea, the soldiers, whom it was ne- 
cessary to leave for several campaigns ia 

1 Publishers: Charles 8cribner*s Sons, New Tofk. the countries which they were SUDJOgating, 
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CAUSES OF TIIK DOWNFALL OF ROME. 



lost, little by little, the spirit of citizens ; 
and the generals, who disposed of armies 
and kingdoms, felt their own strength, and 
would no longer obey. 

The soldiers began then to acknowledge 
only their general — to found on him all 
their hopes, and to think less of the city. 
They were no longer soldiers of the Repub- 
lic, but of Sulla, Marius, Pompey, or Cesar. 
Rome could no longer tell whether he who 
was at the head of an army in a province, 
was her general or her enemy. 

Whilst the people of Rome were only cor- 
rupted by their tribunes, to whom they 
could only grant their own power, the sen- 
ate could easily defend itself, because it 
acted with constancy, whilst the populace 
passed incessantly from the extreme of 
wrath to the extreme of weakness. But 
when the people could give to their favor- 
ites a formidable authority abroad, all the 
wisdom of the senate became useless, and 
the Republic was ruined. 

The reason why free states are less last- 
ing than others is, that the misfortunes which 
happen to them, and the successes which 
the^ enjoy, almost always cause them to lose 
their liberty; whereas the successes and 
misfortunes of a state where the people are 
in subjection alike confirm their servitude. 
A wise Republic ought to risk nothing 
which exposes it to good or bad fortune ; 
(the only good to which it ought to aspire is 
the perpetuity of the State. If the greatness 
•of the empire ruined the Republic, the great- 
ness of the city ruined it no less. 

Rome had subdued all the world with the 
tielp of the people of Italy, to whom she 
haa given at various times different privi- 
leges. The greater part of these people had 
not at first cared about the right of Roman 
citizenship, and some preferred to retain 
their own customs. But when this right 
was that of universal sovereignty — when a 
man was nobody in the world if he were not 
a Roman citizen, and when with this title 
lie was everybody, the people of Italy re- 
solved to perish or to become Romans. Not 
being able to attain their end by their solici- 
tations and prayers, they had recourse to 
arms. They revolted on all that coast 
which looks toward the Ionian sea: the 
other allies were ready to follow them. 
Rome, obliged to fight against those who 
were, so to speak, the hands with which she 
enchained the universe, was ruined ; she 
was about to be confined within her own 
walls ; she granted this much-desired right 



to the allies who had not as yet ceased to 
be faithful, and, little by little, she granted 
it to all. 

Henceforth Rome was no longer the same 
city, the people of which had had only one 
and the same spirit — ^the same love of Uberty, 
the same hatred of tyranny ; where jealoosy 
of the power of the Senate and of the prero- 
gatives of the great, always mingled with. 
respect, was only a love of eqnidity. The 
people of Italy having become its citizens, 
eacn town brought to it its own peculiar 
talents, its own peculiar interests, and its 
dependence on some rreat protector. The 
mutilated city formed no longer a whole; 
and as people were only citizens of it by a 
kind of fiction, as they had no longer the 
same magistrates, the same walls, the same 
gods, the same temples, the same sepulchres, 
they no longer viewed Rome with the same 
eyes, they had no longer the same love for 
their country, and Roman sentiments no 
longer existed. Ambitions men caused 
whole towns and nations to come to Rome 
to disturb the elections, or to get the votes 
given to themselves. Their assemblies were 
really conspiracies; a troop of seditious 
men was called Comitia; the authority of 
the people, their laws, they themselves be- 
came chimeras ; and the anarchy was such 
that one could no longer tell whether the 
people had made an ordinance, or whether 
they had not. 

Historians only speak of the divisions 
which ruined Rome, bdt one cannot see 
that these divisions were necessary, that 
they had always been, or that they would 
always be. It was tnerely the size of the 
Republic which did the harm, and which 
changed popular tumults into civil wars. 
Rome necessarily had divisions; and her 
warriors, so proud, so terrible beyond the 
walls, could not be very moderate within. 
To require in a free state men bold in war 
and timid in peace, is to desire impossible 
things ; and, as a general rule, whenever 
one sees everything tranquil in a state 
which calls itself a republic, one may be 
assured that liberty is not there. 

That which is called union in the body 
politic, is a very equivocal thing ; the true 
union is a union of harmony, which causes 
all the part«, however opposed they may 
appear to us, to concur in the general good 
of society, as some discords in music tend 
to complete harmony. There may be union 
in a state where there only seems trouble — 
that is to say, a harmony whence results 
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bappinesSy which alone is true peace. It 
18 like some parts of this universe, eternally 
bound together by the action of some and 
reaction of others. 

Bat in the harmony of Asiatic despotism 
— that is to say, of every government which 
is not limited — there is always a real divi- 
sion. The laborer, the soldier, the mer- 
chant, the magistrate, the noble, are only 
united because some oppress the others with- 
out resistance ; and if one does see union, 
it is not that of united citizens, but that of 
dead bodies buried near one anothef. 

It is true that the laws of Rome became 
powerless to govern the Republic ; but it is 
a thing which has been always seen, that 
good laws which have made a little repub- 
lic great, become a burden to it when it has 
increased, because they were such that their 
natural effect was to form a great people, 
and not to govern them. There is a great 
difference between good laws and suitable 
laws — those which make a people become 
masters of others, and those which maintain 
its power when once acquired. 

Home was made to grow great, and its 
laws were admirably suited to that pur- 
pose. Thus, under whatever government 
she may have been — under the power of 
the kings, under the aristocracy, or under 
the rule of the people — she never ceased to 
undertake enterprises which demanded skil- 
ful management, and succeeded in them. 
We do not find her become wiser than all 
the other states of the earth at once, but 
gradually. She bore a little, a middling, a 
great, fortune with the same superiority, 
and had no prosperity by which she did not 
profit, and no misfortunes of which she did 
not make use. 

She lost her liberty because she finished 
her work too soon. 



THE FRENCH AND ANOLO-SAXO!i 
RAGES COMPARED. 



CONTENT. 

Sweet art the thought! that wkwot of content : 

The qnlet mind fe richer than a crown : 

Sweet are the nighti In careleee ■lomher epent : 

The poor eetate aoome Fortune's angry fh>wn. 

Such fweet content, auch minda, auch aleep, such blla», 

Beggars ei^oy, when Princes oft do mlM. 

ThA homely hoose that hartwrs qniM rpst. 

The cottage that affords no pride nor care, 

The mean, that *grees with country music best. 

The sweet consort of mirth's and music's Csre. 

Obscured life lets down a type of bliM ; 

A mind content Ujth crown and kingdom i«. 

RomittT GjiRKNk, UM— IMS. 



pHTiLLf AM Edwabd IIabtpolk Lbckt, wss bom 
Dublin, Ireland, March 26, 1838. After trsTelling ex- 
tensiTely in Europe, ho dcToted himself to historical 
and philosophical researches, and In 1865, surprised th* 
learned worid with his Hitiarf of iMt Bi$$ and fn^w sw o* 
of the Spirit of RationaliMm in Europe^ a work of Tast eru* 
dition, which was soon translated into German and In- 
troduced as a text book into more than one of thu 
UniTorsities of Germany. Hisneict work, A Hittorif 
of BmrxtpoamMoroUfrom Auffuatma to CharUt$iaff»« (IMO), 
augmented his reputation. Uur extract is (h>m tha lat- 
ter work.] 

The chief national virtues of the French 
people result from an intense power of sym- 
pathy, which is also the foundation of some 
of their most beautiful intellectual qualities^ 
of their social habits, and of their unrivalled 
influence in Europe. No other nation has 
so habitual and vivid a sympathy for great 
struggles for freedom beyond its border. 
No other literature exhibits so expansive 
and oecumenical a genius, or expounds «o 
skilfully or appreciates so generously for- 
eign ideas. In no other land would a dis- 
interested war for the support of a suffering 
nationality find so large an amount of sup- 
port. The national crimes of France are- 
many and grievous, but much will be for- 
given her because she loved much. The- 
Anglo-Saxon nations on the other hand^ 
though sometimes roused to strong but tran- 
sient enthusiasm, are habitually singularly 
narrow, unappreciative, and unsympathetic* 
The great source of their national virtues i^i^ 
the sense of duty, the power of pursuing a. 
course which they believe to be right, inde- 
pendently of all considerations of sympathy 
or favor, of enthusiasm or success. Other 
nations have far surpassed them in many 
qualities that are beautiful, and in some 

aualities that are great. It is the merit of 
le Anglo-Saxon race that beyond all others 
it has produced men of the stamp of a 
Washington or a Hampden ; men carelesn- 
indeed for glory, but very careful of honour ; 
who made the supreme magnitude of moral 
reetitude the guiding principle of their lives,, 
who proved in the most tryme circumstan- 
ces tnat no allurements of ambition, and nt> 
storms of passion, could cause them to de- 
viate one hair's breadth from the course thejF 
believed to be their duty. This was also i^ 
Roman characteristic* — especially that of 



UOZ.VRT'S " ZAUBERFLOTE." 



Mbtcdi AnreliuB. The unwenried, Dnoslen- 
ta^ous, and inglorious crusade of EugUnd 
agMMt alBTerj ma; probeblj b« regarded 
ta Among the three or foar perfectly Tirtu- 
oui acta recorded id the hiatorj of natiooa. 



REALIZATION ESSENTIAL TO PITY. 

In order to ^itj Buffering we must re- 
aliie it, and the intensitj of onr compassion 
ia nanallj and chiefly proportioned to the 
vividness of our realization. The moat 
frightfhl catastrophe in South America, an 
earthquake, a shipvreck, or a battle, will 
elicit less compassion than the death of a 
single individual who has been brought 
prominently before our eyes. To this cause 
mnst be ascribed the eitraordinary measure 
of compassion usually bestowed upon a con- 
spicuous condemned criminal, the affecUon 
and enthusiasm that centre apon sovereigns, 
and many of the glaring inconsistencies of 
our historical judgm en tM. The recollection 
of some isolated act of magnanimity dis- 
played by Alexander or C«esar moves as 
more than the thought of the 30,000 The- 
bans whom the Macedonian sold as slaves, 
of the 2,000 prisoners he crncifled at Tyre, 
of tlie 1,100,000 men on whose corpses the 
Roman rose to &me. Wrapt in the pale 
winding-sheet of general terms the greatest 
tragedies of history evoke no vivid imRKes 
in our mind, and it is only by a great effort 
of genius (bat an historian can galvanize 
them into life. The irritation displayed by 
the captive of St. Helena in his bickerings 
with bis gaoler affects most men more than 
be thonght of the nameless thousands whom 
his insatiable egotism had hurried to the 
;plkve. Such is the frailty of onr nature 
that *8 are more moved by the tears of some 
captive princess, by some trifling biograph- 
ical incident thaChas floated down the stream 
of history, than by the sorrows of all the 
countiesE multitudes who perished beneath 
the sword of a Tamerlane, a Bajaset, or a 
Zenghis Khan. W. E. H. Licit. 



', bat all from objects without 
whereas the philosopher looks only inward 
and apprehends no good or eril but from 
himielf alone. Knt^mn. 



MOZART'S " ZAUBEBFLOTE." 

BimioLip AiTiiiACB, & popuUr Gcnuu aulbiHV 
■ bom ■( NonbtelUn, WSrtnnberg, rtbruiy U, 
i. Anuug hii tHM kDDim voiki tn, FiOifa lUa 
Ik Bluet Fttrat, IdaU BartflMt, On lilt BtifU^U^ 
utrr Hamtt «■ On B*^*. Our utnct ii bum " Ob 
iha Height*." Sa ilM Id MBL] 

The evening bronght me % pare delight, 
the purest I have ever experienced, and, I 
believe, ever shall experience. Hoiart's 
" ZauberflCte " was performed in the thea- 
tre. . . I saw no one. I saw and heard, 
and floated, as it were, in the magic scene. 
Midnight is past . . I cannot get rest; I 
must put down in words what I have felt 

Hoiart's " Zanberflflte " is one of those 
eteroai creationB belonging to a pure atmos- 
phere, to the other side of all human pas- 
sion and Btmggle. I have oflen hesid bow 
childish the text is, but on this height all 
action, all events, all personagei, all tbe 
surroundings, can only be allegorical. All 
that is hard and circumscribed is removed ; 
man becomes a bird, a pure natunl liie ] 
he becomes love and wisdom. The child- 
like character, ay, even the childish charac- 
ter of the text is according to natare ; it ia 
onl^ over-excited people who can End it 
tedious and tasteless. 

It is the last dramatic work of Moaart, 
and he revives in it his highest nature, all 
the fulness of his genius, as though he were 
already elevated to heavenly glory. He 
reviews his separate figntes ; they become 
new, less fixed and characteristic, but all 
the more pure and ethereal. In the best 
sense of the word, there ia something super- 
natural in the way in which be has here 
collected and brought together the fignres 
and things elsewhere scattered. 

The entrance chorus of the priests U the 
march of humanity, and the choroi, "Oh 
Isis I " conveys the sunny blessedness of 
peace. Here is the realization of paradise, 
a tifa above the world, whither mnsic alcoM 
can bear one into the free ether, raised 
above all storms and tempests. 

I have hovered here for hours, and I know 
not howl have come down below agun-, 
and countless thoughts float aronnd me. In 
this mnsic there is a sublime, self-eonsoons ■ 
repose, nothing of oppressed humility ; it is 
like an nn fading, bloom ing life; no, it ia 
the fragrance of ripe fmit, 

MoKart's last work has a fellow in Lets- 
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ing'a Jut worit, " Nftlhao the Wise." Far 
ftw«7 Abore Uie BluU>«Ted, itTnggling world, 
-the mind MMcfl uid lives in that pure woiid, 
in tlwl TealizAtion of peace and piet; where 
there ii odIj a smile beslowed oa Ihe vexa- 
IdoDi of men in their weaknesa and finite- 
BCM. ... In both " Nathan " and the 
" ZanberflSte," there are splendid gems ; 



does not betu- within him a sense of things 
abov« this earth, can conceive it not. 

To have lived sach hoars is the blessed- 
nen of life. The three boTS are singing 
divine hap piaets. If the angels in Raphaers 
Hiatine Madonna were singing the; would 
be tin like this. Thej are sonnds that I 
-should tike to hear id mj djing hoar, mak- 
ing dissolation blissfal. , , . 

Oh, je blessed spirits, ve who create a 
Kecond world io art I Tlie world, as it is, 
perplexes ns. Yon clear up the per^lexitj. 
Voa are the blessed genii who offer man- 
kind ever and ever the wine of life in a 
»>ldeo chalice, and it is never exhausted 
thoDgh millions partake of the draught. 



"TKQEE LOVES." 

<|H criad, • I loTB hto, ud I W1, 
ir bat for CO* dkjr be Ml^hl Iv 




led by uii uii.iti.I .lull.,., IJ.,.) 1,. 
«tv....i..-ii..i|.|.I<.J..,.44>-H'.|:'<'l 



themselves, lopped off a limb or two, and 
Bometimea even died, to imitaU tkiir 
princes. 'Twaa as scaodalooi to ba Mm 
with a pair of eyes, or to walk upright im 
the retinae of a crooked and one-Bjed King, 
"■■ '■ would be ridicaloas to appear at conrt 






ruffs and 



caps. 



white buskins and gilded spurs. This 
Ethiopian fashion was as extravagant and 
incommodious a* can well be imagined. 
But jet it was the fashion. It was cheer- 
fullj followed b; the court, and the pain to 
be endured was less thought on than the 
honor a man purchased by manifestiDg so 
generous an afiecdon for his king. In 
short, this mode, when lapported by a pre- 
tended reason of friendship, grew ap to a 
onstom and a law that obtained a connd- 
erable time. 

We lesm from the relations of thoM who 
have levelled in the Levant that thia cns- 
tum is observed in several countries — 
as aUo some othtra as iacDnsistent with 
n.-ai«)n anil gmxl sense. But there is no 
nec-euity nf twipi> cutting the Linr to HM 
tmreasiinnlilfl laws and I'usliitns ivligiuuslv 
Kbserved. We may Hnd the Mtruns of 
rHntaatical anil limmvpniont raihiim* n<«n>r 
hoiiie. Our own munlry wilt pupply no 
with enow. Whcmynr Ihon- itr» m"li tinl 
iiiuniilita I't |ia»l<mii, and iho iniiiK>nal|iHI 
lini tho luprviiiai'T •■vvr HHi<uin, lhon> will 
i<e faiiinillml hutiiixm ami homoui* itna"- 

MM; It ih<'H> liu ii<ii ■•) 'tt iMiii 

I.) lu Di|i|iin»l III fiiiua xiiti |Mt« lirmiat* Ih 

..|i ibn Ii..)^ ),i iW fn-^ho li»fit- .tT .«m- 

<».:•,■■ ill |i|.i.:kiHt ""• nn U»w, It* mlHHH 
.'ir-.. ,^.,tl.o,t. t,.ml.( .*m«1h|" 

llU||ttH>ll.> I .■•llll\.o« tllH |mIh I* H<lt*-I 

^.Ml, l.»l HUI1.M 1* 1I.W ,y*..m -*t MH.!i.|».1 
111(1 H (.1 i<tl|lri>>.<tt , Ull-t *'< thu UtlHtll>i)ttH>^ 
i.iitltH* »( IbM*) l.t Hiii'-.D |ihUi> ^ tn 

.li^kil, t Mtmxt ^-i timt tl<.i KH|{ll>h <» 
J-iUi^ti l4..>k Wuhii t>.<'>m(>iirii<tftlMMh» 
t!llil.i(<MM-«H.| ?«»«(*•" Anli« nul IIIHt) 

I ihll>iiMU(( ihm III) 

^ ;;:('£,:::::''. 

ZlMm ' iC'E 

'■i >nll tligJutH IhiIIC' 

iiiiilatiil.il 

' lUlll. 

. titu/ 



l! 



h'lU.. t .,..,„ . , , 

.'!• il-fillt'iij li ti-itl>l 

::;:y,j;ftt:;;;lf,i;;; 
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LAMENT FOR B[OX. 



■land chargeable, howerer, with beiog 
more instional. la short, thef bear the 
chsmcter of an age atill more corrupt, in 
which nothing is foand goScteot to qnalifj 
Ibe disordera of imagination. 



[BnaisB Muntmiu sh bom U Donlneht, Hoi 
UDd, lliinit 16K. Ha ■tniUtd medldn* tai bsgu pne 

16, iftcr which be Rttled In Lou 



K^nl Bapftrntm. Frem n> nUn/UiBfafwIilch I 
liBmpoHdofDDmermiipltlirdlBoanM laggenedbr ' 
Umi in tlw ralila}, m quota u tiMim:] ! 

Envy is & compouod of grief and anger. 
The degrees of this piuaion depend chieflj 
on the neamesa or remoteness of the objects, ' 
as to circumstances. If one who is forced ' 
to walk on fool envies a great man for keep- i 
ing a coach and six, it will never be with j 
that violence, or give him that disturbance 
which it maj to a man, who keeps a. coach ' 
himself, bat can only afford to drive with ' 
foar horses. The symptoms of envj are as 
variotu and as bard, to describe as those of 
the plague. . Among the fair the disease 
in very common, and the signs of it very , 
conspicuous in their opinions and censures 
of one Another. 

In the rude and unpolished maltitade, 
this passion is very bare'faced ; especially 
when they envy others ibr the goods of for- 
tune : They rail at their betters, rip up their 
faultii, and take pains to misconstrue their 
most commendable actions. They 

at Providence, and loudly ' "" 

good things of this world 



DO greater feast than a gross mistake. In 
their censures they are captious, as well aa 
severe, make mountains of mole-hills, and 
will not pardon the least shadow of a &nltf 
but exaggerate the most trifling omisdoiL 
into a capital blunder. 

Envy is visible in brute-beasts ; boisea 
show it in their endeavors of oatstripping 
one another; and the best spirited wUl run 
themselves to death, before tbey will suffer 
another before them. In dc^ this passion 
is likewise plainly to be seen ; those who are 
□sed to be caressed will never lamely bear 
that felicity in another. 1 have seen a lap- 
doe that would choke himself with victnals 
rather than leave anything for a competitor 
of his own kind. . . 

A ^^enOemsn well dressed who happens 
to be dirtied all over by a coach or a cart^ 
is laughed at, and by bis inferiors much 






than his equals, because they envy 
nore : they know he is vexed at it, and,. 
imagining him to be happier than them- 
selves, they are glad to see him meet with 
displeasures in bis turn! . , How strange- 
ly our passions govern us I We envy si maa. 
for being rich, and then perfectly halA him. 
But if we come to be his equals, we am 
calm, and the least condescension in him 
makes us friends ; but if w^ become visibly 
superior to him, we can pity his misfbrtnnes- 
The reason why men of tme good sense 
envy less than others, is because they ad- 
mite themselves with less besitatioD than 
fools and silly people ; for, though they do 
not show this to others, yet the solidity of 
their thinking gives them an assurance of 
their real worth which men of weak under- 
standing can never feel within, though they 
often counterfeit it 



at Providence, and loudly complain that the 
good things of this world are chiefly enjoy- 
ed by those who do not deserve them. The I 



grosser sort of Ihem it otlen affects 
tently, that if they were not withheld by the 
fear of the laws, they would bo directly and 
beat those their envy is levelled at, from no 
other provocation than what that passion 
suKgestB to them. 

The men of letters, laboring under this 
distemper, discover quite diOereat symp- ' 
toms. When they envy a person for his 
parts and erudition . . thev carefiilly pe- 
ruse his works, and are displeased with 
every line passage they meet with; they 
look for nothing but his errors, and wish for 
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I ODorliD tidal 



And bjulnth, oow soni Ihwi sTer rpmi 
Tha woafUl "ih," that mvka thy pebIM baiMl 
With latlertd Rriaf : Tha boHitaoai mlutml'i dMdt 
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f • nightingalM, whote plaintire warblingt flow 
From the thick leares of wme embowering wood. 
Tell the tad loM to Arethosa's flood : 
The shepherd Bion diee: with him is dead 
The lift of long: the Boric Muse is fled. 
• ••••• 

Sicilian Moms, poor the dirge of woo : 

The herds no more that chant melodious know : 

No man beneath the lonely oak he sings. 

But bnftthet his strains to Lethe's sullen springs : 

The mountains now are mute ; the heifera pass 

Slow wandering by, nor browse the tender grtus. 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dii^ of woe ; 

For thee, Bion I in the grare laid low, 

Apollo weeps : dark fidls the sy Iran's shroud ; 

Fauns ask thy wonted song, and wail aloud : 

Kach fountain-nymph disconsolate appearn, 

And all her waters turn tu trickling tears :— 

Mute Echo pine« the silent rocks around. 

And mourns those lips that waked their sweetest sound. 
■ •••••• 

that, as Orpheus, in the days of yore, 
Ulysses, or Alcides, passed before, 

1 oould descend to Pluto's house of night, 
And mark if thou wouldst PIuto'K ear delight, 
And listen to the song : then rehearse 
Some sweet Sicilian strain, buoolic verse, 

To soothe the maid of Enna's vale, who sang 
These Doric songs, while .£tna's upland rang. 
Not unrewarded should thy ditties prove : 
As the sweet harper, Orpheus, erst could move 
Her breast to yield his dear departed wife, 
Treading the backwanl road from death to life, 
So should he melt to Bion's Dorian strain. 
And send him Joyous to his hills again. 
O. oould my touch command the stops like thee, 
I too would seek the dead, and sing thee free I 



THE SEVEN WISE MEN OF GREECE. 

** m tell the names and sayings and the places of their 

birth. 
Of the Seven great ancient Sages, so renowned on Gre- 
cian earth: 
The Lindian Cleobulus said—* The mean was still the 

best': 
The Spartan Chilo, 'Know thyself,' a heav*n-born phrase 

confessed: 
Corinthian Perlander taught, * Our anger to command ': 
* To« much of nothing,' Pittacus, from Mitylene's 

strand: 
Athenian Solon this advised , * Look to the end of life *: 
And Bias firom Prien^ showed, ' Bad men are the most 

rife': 
Milesian Thales urged that * None should e*er a surety 

be': 
Few wera their words, but if yon look, you'll much in 

litUe see." 

ANOHYMors. from the Greek. 



NATURE AS A GREAT THEATRE. 



IBksnabd ue Botikb !>■ Foirrxirxxxi was bom at 
Bouen in 1657, and died at Paris, 1767. His first Uter- 
ary efforts, in the department of tragedy, were not alto* 
gethersuccessfhl ; but his DioloytMS •/ th» Dtod; 0»m 
9enaiioiu on tJu Ffmralit^ of WoHd$; and klogm JBilof^ 
ique$ de» Aeadenticittu^ gave him high and lasting fiuae.} 

I always picture to myself nature as a 
jH^at theatre, resembling that of the opera. 
From the spot where you are seated in the 
opera, you do not see the theatre quite as 
it is; the decorations and machinery are 
placed so as to produce a good effect nrom a 
distance, and they conceal from your sieht 
those wheels and counter- weights which 
cause the movements. Thus you do not 
trouble yourself with guessing liow it is all 
brought about. It is only perhaps some 
machinist concealed in the pit who dis- 
tresses himself about some flight which 
appears wonderful, and who is anxious to- 
discover how that flight can be brought 
about Observe that this machinist very 
much resembles the philosophers. But 
what in reference to the philosophers in« 
creases the difficulty is, that in the machine$» 
presented to our eyes by nature, the cords- 
are so entirely concealed, so thoroughly so,, 
that they have been a long time in discover- 
ing what caused the movements of the 
universe. For, imagine to yourself all these 
wise men at the opera, these Pythagorases,. 
Platos, Aristotles, and all these people 
whose names make so much noise in our 
ears at present ; let us suppose that they 
saw the flight of Phsdthon, whom the windi^^ 
are supposed to raise aloft, that they could 
not discover the cords, and that they di<i 
not know how the back scenes of the thea- 
tre were arranged. One of them might say r 
" It is a certain secret virtue which carries 
up Phaethon." Another : " Pheethon is com- 
posed of certain numbers which raise him 
up." Another: "Phaethon has a certain 
liking for the high parts of the theatre ;: 
he is not at his ease when he is not there." 
Another : " Phaethon is not made for flying, 
but he likes better to fly than to leave the 
upper part of the theatre empty," and u 
hundred other reveries that make me feel 
astonished that they did not altogether dt* 
stroy the reputation of antiquity. 



OxE sin another doth provoke. 

8BA«r«4iia. 
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THE CAUCASIAN RACE. 



EXCESS OF HAPPINESS OVER 
MISERY. 

[WiULiM Palet, d. d., born at Peterborough, Eng* 
Iknd, July, 1743; died May 25, 1805. He wm tutor 
and lecturer on Moral Philoeophy and Divinity in 
Chriet*B Church College, Cambridge, and Archdeacon of 
CHriiale. He publiehed Pri$»eiple$ o/ Moral and Pk>IUieal 
XcoHom^ (1785) ; Horm FauUim (1790) ; VUw of Iks Bvir 
ilrHcet of CkrittiaitUf (1794); and HaiiMral Tkeology 
(1802).] 

Throaghout the whole of life, as it is dif- 
fosed in natare, and so far as we are ac- 
quainted with it, looking to the average of 
sensations, the plurality and the preponder> 
ancy is in favor of happiness by a vast ex- 
cess. In our own species, in which, perhaps, 
the assertion may be more questionable than 
in any other, the prepollency of good over 
«vil, of health, for example, and ease, over 
pain and distress, is evinced by the very 
notice which calamities excite. What in- 

3uiriei does the sickness of our friends pro- 
ace ; what conversation their misfortunes I 
This shows that the common course of 
things is in &vor of happiness ; that happi- 
ness is the rule, misery the exception. 
Were the order reversed our attention would 
be called to examples of health and compe- 
tency, instead of aisease and want 

One great cause of our insensibility to the 
goodness of the Creator is the very ezten- 
Mveness of his bounty. We prize but little 
what we share only in common with the rest or 
with the generality of our species. When we 
hear of blessings, we think forthwith of suc- 
cesses, of prosperous fortunes, of honors, of 
riches, preferments, i. «., of those advantages 
and superiorities over others, which we hap- 
pen either to possess, or to be in pursuit of, or 
to covet. The common benefits of our nature 
entirely escape us. Yet these are the great 
things. These constitute what most prop- 
erly ought to be accounted blessings of 
Providence; what alone, if we might so 
fipeak, are worthy of its care. Nightly rest 
and daily bread, the ordinary use of our 
limbs, and senses, and understandings, are 
gifts which admit of no comparison with any 
other. Yet because almost every man we 
meet with possesses these, we leave them out 
of our enumeration. They raise no senti- 
ment, they move no gratitude. Now herein 
is our judgment perverted by our selfishness. 
A blessing ought in truth to be the more 
satisfactory — the bounty at least of the donor 



is rendered more conspicuous — ^by its very 
difi^usion, its commonness, its cheapness ; 
b^ its falling to the lot and forming the hap- 
piness of the great bulk and body of our 
species, as well as of ourselves. Nay, even 
when we do not possess it, it ought to be 
matter of thankfulness that others do. But 
we have a different way of thinking. We 
court distinction. That is not the worst ; 
we see nothing but what has distinction to 
recommend it This necessarily contracts 
our views of the Creator^s beneficence with- 
in a narrow compass, and most unjustly. 
It is in those things which are so common 
as to be no distinction, that the amplitude 
of the Divine benignity is perceived. 



THE CAUCASIAN RACE. 

[Obobob C^betibn LBOPorj) Fbbdbbic Daoobbbt, 
Babon Cuvivb, the celebrated French naturalist, was 
bom at Montik^liard, Aug. 23, 1768 ; died May 13, 1832. 
Hie enthufliaam for natural history was manifested at 
an early age. In 1795 he became Professor of Gom- 
parativo Anatomy in the Museum of Natural History. 
Paris ; in 1796 he was made a member of the Institute, 
and in 1818 a member of the Academy. He was also 
Chancellor of the UniTersity of Paris. Among his beet 
known works are The Animal Kingdom and Natural flit- 
lory of FUkt$. He was created a peer of France in 1831.] 

The name Caucasian has been affixed to 
the race from which we descend, because 
tradition and the filiation of nations seems 
to refer its origin to that group of moun- 
tains situated between the Caspian and 
Black Seas, whence it has apparently 
extended by radiating all around. The 
nations of the Caucasus, or the Circassians 
and Georgians, are even now considered as 
the handsomest on earth. The principal 
ramifications of this race may be distin- 
guished by the analogies of language. 
The Armenian and Syrian branch, spread- 
ing southward, produced the Assyrians, 
the Chaldeans, the hitherto untamable 
Arabs, who, a^r Mahomet, expected to 
become masters of the world ; the Phoeni- 
cians, the Jews, the Abyssinians, which 
were Arabian colonies, ana most probably 
the Egyptians. It is from this branch, 
always inclined to mysticism, that have 
sprung the most widely-extended forms 
of religion. Science and literature have 
sometimes flourished among its nationfy 
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bat always in a strange disguise and figura- 
tive style. 

The Indian, German, and Pelasgic branch 
IB much more extended, and was much 
«ariier divided, notwithstanding which, the 
most numerous affinities have been recog- 
nised between its four principal languages :— 
The Sanscrit, the present sacred language 
of the Hindoos, and the parent of the greater 
anmber of the dialects of Hindostan ; the 
ancient language of the Pelasgi, common 
parent of the Greek, Latin, many tongues 
that are extinct, and of all those of the 
South of Europe ; the Gothic or Teutonic, 
from which are derived the languages of 
the North and North-west of Europe, such 
as the German, Dutch, English, Danish, 
Swedish, and their dialects ; and finally, the 
•Sclavonian, from which are descended those 
of the North-east, the Russian, Polish, Bo- 
hemian, and that of the Vandals. 

It is by this great and venerable branch 
of the Caucasian stock, that philosophy, 
the arts and sciences, have been carried to 
their present state of advancement ; and it 
has continued to be the depository of them 
£oT thirty centuries. 



SAYINGS OF TERENCE. 

[TSBKNOK (PuBLivs TcsKNTiufl Afkb), the fainous 
l4^n poet, was bom in 0»rth«ge abont b. c. 195 ; the 
4ate of hia death to uncertain. He wa« once a elare, 
«ad waa Areed on account of hto talents. Six of hto 
«oBediet have been preeerred.] 

Obsequiousness begets friends. Truth, 
hatred. 

I take it to be a principal rule of life, not 
to be too much addicted to any one thing. 

He who indulges in liberty of speech, 
"Will hear things in return which he will not 
like. 

It is a fault common to all, that in ad- 
vanced age we are too much devoted to our 
'aterest and property 

Human nature is so constituted, that all 
see and judge better in the affairs of other 
men, than in their own. 

Wisdom consists, not in seeing what is 
directly before us, but in discerning those 
things which may come to pass. 



TRADITIONS OP THE CREATION. 

[JosN William Dawso!! , ll. d., an eminent geolo- 
gist, bom at Pictou, NoTa Scotia, October 1820. Beeidee 
numerous contributions to periodicals and to the pro* 
ceedings of the Geological Society of London, he hat 
published a Hand book of the Geograpkff and Natmrdl Hi*' 
toryof Nova Scotia; Th« Storg of the Earth and Ifon, 
and other works. Since 1850 be hai been Principal of 
MagUl College, Montreal.] 

A Strange and startling confirmation of 
the antiquity of the old Chaldsco-Turanian 
legends, and of their wide distribution, comes 
from the traditions of the American tribes, 
which everywhere include ideas of the crea- 
tion of the world and of man, oflen most 
crude and grotesque, but in almost every 
case retaining some of the features of the 
Chaldsean Genesis. No one can believe 
that the scribe who reduced to writing the 
Popul Vuh, the sacred book of the Ancient 
Quiches of Central America, had access to 
the tablets recently deciphcrea by Mr. Smith, 
yet he has the same oraer and sequence of 
creation, and the same ideas of cosmological 
gods, and of the introduction of man upon 
the earth. ... It has been customary to 
throw doubt on the American traditions of 
the Creation and Deluge, as probably in part 
borrowed from Christian sources j but tneir 
relationship to the old Chaldican theogony 
and cosmogony is so striking, that it seems 
necessary to regard these traditions as a 
common inheritance of the great Turanian 
race on both continents. 

What shall we say of these traditions in 
their ultimate source ? They are not his- 
tory in the ortlinary sense of the terra, for 
they relate to what preceded the advent of 
man. We can scarcely believe that they 
arc the dim memories of past states of a be- 
ing, who, in the lapse of geological time has 
been developed up from a protozoan to man. 
Can they be the results of a prehistoric sci- 
ence or philosophy ? Must tney not, rather, 
be regaracd as the traces of an early revela- 
tion, from the Creator himself, to the first 
intelligent beings placed upon the earth? 
The least that we can say is, that fiair back 
in the beginning of human history, perhaps 
before the great flood of Noah or Sisit, 
there lived some seer or sage, so gifled with 
divine insight that he could say or sing the 
story of Creation, in such terms that it fixed 
itself, as a primary article of faith, in the 
religion of every people ; and, handed down 
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THE LOVE OF COUNTEY. 



to us through the oldest line of monotheistic 
reformers, still molds our beliefs, lies at the 
foundation of our creeds, and in its few bold 
outline touches of the plan of the Creation, 
challenges comparison with the revelations 
of modem geology. 



SHE IS NOT FAIR TO OUTWARD 

VIEW. 

She ii Bot fair to outward riew. 

As many maidens be ; 
Her loTelinese I neTer knew 

Until she smiled on me : 
0, then I saw her eye was bright, — 
A well of loTe, a spring of light. 

Bnt now her looks are coy and cold; 

To mine they ne*er reply ; 
And yet I cease not to behold 

The loTe-light in her eye : 
Her very fh>wns are better far 
Than smiles of other maidens are ! 

Habtlkt Gouridox, 1796—1849. 



THE LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

tJACQim Hunu Bxbitabdui dx Saxitt-Pxxr&e wm 
bom at HaTre, France, Jan. 19, 1737. He studied engi- 
neering, and for a time practised that profession, with 
intervals of soldiying. In 1771 he devoted himself to 
literature. In 1773 he produced Voifog* to the Ide o/ 
JIVmos, and subsequently, StediM of Nahu^ (1784), PnU 
and TSrg knia (1788), eta The work last named has been 
translated into every European language and otill re> 
tains all its popuhuity. He died Jan. 21, 1814. We 
quote fhn* ** Studies of Nature ** :] 

Tbey have in Switzerland, an ancient 
mnsical air, and extremely simple, called the 
ranz des vetches. This air produces an 
effect so powerful, that it was found neces- 
sary to prohibit the playing of it in Holland 
and in France, before the Swiss soldiers, 
because it set them . all deserting, one after 
another. I imagine that the ra?2Z des vaches 
must imitate the lowing and bleating of the 
cattle, the repercussion of the echoes, and 
other local associations, which made the 
blood boil in the veins of those poor soldiers, 
by recalling to their memory the valleys, 
the lakes, the mountains of their country, 
and at the same time, the companions of 
their early life, their first loves, the recollec- 



tions of their indulgent grandfathers, and 
the like. 

The love of country seems to strengthen 
in proportion as it is innocent and happy.. 
For this reason savages are fonder of tneir 
country than polished nations are; and 
those who inhabit regions rough and wild,, 
such as mountaineers, than those who live 
in fertile countries and fine climates. Never 
could the Court of Russia prevail upon a 
single Samoi^de to leave the shores of the 
Frozen Ocean, and settle at St. Petersburg. 
Some Greenlandeis were brought^ in th& 
course of the last century, to the Court of 
Copenhagen, where they were entertained 
with a profusion of kindness, but soon fret- 
ted themselves to death. Several of them 
were drowned in attempting to return to> 
their country in an open boat. They beheld 
all the magnificence of the Court of Den- 
mark with extreme indifference ; but there- 
was one in particular, whom they observed 
to weep every time he saw a woman with & 
child in her arms ; hence they conjectured 
that this unfortunate man was a father. 
The gentleness of domestic education, un- 
doubtedly, thus powerfully attaches those- 
poor people to the place of their birth. It 
was this which inspired the Greeks and 
Romans with so much courage in the de- 
fence of their country. The sentiment of 
innocence strengthens the love of it, be- 
cause it brings back all the affections of 
early life, pure, sacred, and incorruptible. 

But among nations with whom in&ncy 
is rendered miserable, and is corrupted by 
irksome, ferocious and unnatural education^ 
there is no more love of country than there, 
is of innocence. This is one of the causes 
which sends so many Europeans a rambling 
over the world, and which accounts for our 
having so few modem monuments in Eu- 
rope, because the next generation never 
fans to destroy the monuments of that^ 
which preceded it This is the reason that 
our books, our fashions, our customs, our 
ceremonies, our languages, become obsolete 
80 soon, and are entirely different this age 
from what they were in the last ; whereas, 
all these particulars continue the same' 
among the sedentary nations of Asia, for 
a long series of ages together; because 
children brought up in Asia with mnch 
gentleness, remain attached to the estab- 
lishments of their ancestors, out of gratitude 
to their memory and to the places of their 
birth, from the recollection of their happi- 
ness and innocence. 
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THE SHANDON BELLS. 

With deep affection 
And reoolleetion, 
I often think of 

Thoee Shandon hells, 
Whoee Kmnde lo wild would. 
In the days of childhood, 
Fling ronnd my cradle 

Their magic ipelli. 
On thie I ponder, 
Where'er I wander. 
And thai grow fonder, 

Sweet Cork, of thee ; 
With thy bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the rlTer Lee. 

I *ve heard bells chiming, 
Full many a clime in. 
Tolling sublime in 

Cathedral shrine ; 
While at a glib rate. 
Brass tongues would Tibrat»-« 
But all their music 

Spoke nought like thine ; 
For memory dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of the belflry knelling 

Its bold notes free. 
Made the bells of Shandon 
:8ound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 

I Ve heard bells toUing 
Old * Adrian's Mole Mn, 
Their thunder rolling 

From the Vatican ; 
And cymbals glorious 
{^winging uproarious 
Id the gorgeous turrets 

Of Notre Dame. 
But thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o*er the Tiber, 

Pealing solemnly— 
O the bells of Shandon 
Sound tKt more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee^ 

There *b a bell in Moscow, 
While on tower and kiosk 0, 
In Saint Sophia, 

The Turkman gets ; 
And loud in air 
Ollls men to prayer, 



From the taperiiiR summits 

Of tall minarets. 

8uch empty phantom 
I fk-eely grant them ; 
But there is an anthem 

More dear to me — 
Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 

Bbv. Fraxcxs Mahomt, ("Fathu Tbout,**) liM 

1866. 



PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

[FBKnKRIO WlLUAM J08BPH TOll SOHUXXHO, OM 

of Qermany's four greatest philosophers, was bom at 
Leonberg, Wflrtemberg, January 87, 1775, and died Au- 
gust 20, 1864. His philoaophy is creative, as that of 
Kant is destructive, and he differs notably from FIchte 
in the objective or realistic direction of his thooght. 
F. H. Hedge observes that Schelling ** is the poet of the 
transcendental movement, as Fichte is its preacher.**] 

Sculpture, representing its ideas bj cor- 
poreal things, seems to reach its highest 
point in the complete equilibrium of Soul 
and Matter — if it give a preponderance to 
the latter, it sinks below its own idea — ^but 
it seems altogether impossible for it to ele- 
vate the soul at the expense of matter, 
since it must thereby transcend itself. The 
perfect sculptor indeed, as Winckelmano 
remarks on occasion of the Belvidere 
Apollo, will use no more material than is 
needful to accomplish his spiritual purpose ; 
but also on the other hand he will put into 
the soul no more energy than is at the same 
time expressed in the material : for precise- 
ly upon this, fully to embody the spiritual, 
aepends his art . . 

The nature of Painting, however, seems 
to differ entirely from that of Sculpture. 
For the former represents objects not like 
the latter, by corporeal things, but by lijKbt 
and color; through a m^ium therefore 
itself incorporeal, and in a measure spir- 
ituaL And Painting, moreover, gives out 
its productions no wise as the things them- 
selves, but expressly as pictures. From its 
very nature tnerefore it does not lay as 
much stress on the material as Scnlpturei 
and seems indeed from this reason, when 
it exalts the material above the spirit, to 
degrade itself more than Sculpture in a like 
Cose. • • . 

While Sculpture maintains an exact 
balance between the force whereby a thing 



